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THE    FATE   OF  GREECE. 


Qaicquid  delirftut  reges, 
Piectantur  Aohin, 


Gi  REEC  E,  the  **  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  meo,"  having  outlived 
%     a  world's   decay,  died  and  lisen  Lazar as-like  from  her  tomb, 
ba0|mxit  with  life  and  hope,  has  managed,  witbtti  a  single  generation, 
to  hAvb  the  prophecies  of  poets,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  politicians,  and 
to  dn&  within  measorable  distance  of  national  NirvuDSi  to  which  she 
tnmj  fsl  be  duly  consigned*    No  *'  new  Peneus  rolls  hia  fountains  against 
the  monii&g  star,**  as  Shelley  fondly  dreamed  seveDty  years  ago ;  no 
••  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main,  fraught  with  a  later  prize  ;*'  no  **  other 
Or|ihmsi    eings    again,   and    loves    and   weeps  and  dies."     On  the 
ooniimry,  hardly  had  the  gloom  of  ages  glimmered  into  glory  than  the 
glory  grew  dim  and  faded  back  into  gloom  which  no  sun  may  kindle 
igmin.     Darkneaa  was  met  with  in  dawo,  despair  in  the  first  blush  of 
hope^  death  an  the  morning  of  resurrection. 

What  are  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  sudden  catas- 
trophe ?  Who  is  respoDsible  for  the  war :  ia  it  the  Cabinet,  the 
Prime  Miiiial#r,  or  the  system  of  parliamentary  government?  To 
Iheee  qveoiicnie  eome  people  would  probably  reply,  as  mauy  undoubt- 
edly beUeve,  thai  the  disaster  was  merely  hastened,  not  really  caused, 
by  political  miemanagemeot ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  same  sad 
late  ia  in  elore  Ar  all  the  States  of  recent  growth  whose  lines  are  cast 
in  the  ospbaaaiit  places  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  who  are  hardly 
BMre  than  waifi  on  the  north  wind  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  whirled 
hlie  Hie  aorgiiig  sea.  They  might  add  that  Rou mania  and  Bulgaria 
kttftt  befelefbfe  been  saved  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  their 
w^peetive  mlete ;  Montenegro  by  the  friendship  of  one  Great  Power, 
eod  Senria  by  the  jealousy  of  two. 

All  this  in*y  be  quite  true,  but,  none  the  less,  it  seems  certain  that 
GffMOe  aetaaUy  courted  her  fate,  meeting  misfortune  more  than  half- 
vau  uxuL  ▲ 
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way,  and  that  if  it  be,  indeed,  the  destiny  of  all  the  Balkan  States  to 
be  finally  swallowed  up  by  mighty  neighbours,  there  was  no  valid  reason 
why  Greece  should  have  deliberately  forfeited  the  privilege  accorded  to 
Ulysses  in  Polyphemus'  cave,  of  being  the  last  of  the  company  to  be 
devoured.  Time  is  the  essence  of  existence  ;  and  a  sufficiently  long 
respite  may  sometimes  be  equal  to  a  full  pardon.  But  as  the  Greeks 
grasp  this  fact  more  thoroughly  than  most  of  their  neighbours,  it 
seems  a  priori  utterly  incredible  that  any  Government  of  theirs  should 
have  been  fatuous  enough  deliberately  to  embark  upon  a  war,  the 
issue  of  which  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the  very  first. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  acute  phases  of  the 
Cretan  question,  the  Greco-Turkish  war,  and  all  the  troubles  that 
these  events  may  yet  bring  in  their  train,  are  the  direct  and  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  severe  but  righteous  attitude  of  European  diplomacy 
towards  Greece  and  Crete  ever  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  This 
attitude,  it  is  alleged  by  carping  critics,  was  dictated  by  no  single 
interest  or  group  of  interests,  was  inspired  by  no  admitted  principle, 
agreed  with  no  recognised  system  of  logic.  It  has  been  described  by 
friendly  and  unfriendly  writers  as  a  judicious  mixture  of  Christianity 
and  greed,  of  ideal  morality  and  downright  hypocrisy,  of  sins  com- 
mitted in  person  and  atonement  made  by  proxy. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  what  man 
does,  but  what  he  would  do,  that  counts.  Magnanimity,  justice,  or 
political  prudence  may  have  moved  Europe  to  extend  tlie  Greek 
fi^ntiers  to  the  summits  of  Mounts  Olympus  and  Pindus,  and  to 
gratify  the  long-suflfering  Cretans  with  a  modest  scheme  of  autonomy 
at  once  necessary  and  sufficient.  But  nobody  was  naive  enough  to 
fancy  that  these  abstract  motives  would  influence  the  peculiarly 
moulded  minds  of  Turkish  statesmen.  Indeed,  it  was  self-evident  at 
the  time  that  the  Porte's  promise  to  carry  out  these  unwelcome 
measures  would  need  to  be  quickened  by  the  employment  of  moral  or 
the  threat  of  physical  force,  nor  was  there  any  question  to  which  of 
these  two  methods  Europe  would  deem  it  advisable  to  have  recourse. 
The  seizure  of  Cyprus,  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
later  on  the  annexation  of  Tunis,  although  effected  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity,  detracted  somewhat  from  the  moral  weight 
of  Europe's  edifying  exhortations  to  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  Balkan  States  on  the  other.  The  Porte  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
the  apparent  fact  that  with  the  Great  Powers  interests  were  substituted 
for  principles,  expediency  for  morality,  caprice  for  law.  The  other 
effective  mode  of  action,  however,  remained ;  and  had  Europe  brought 
to  bear  upon  Turkey  a  fractional  part  of  the  energy  and  force  which 
have  recently  been  deployed  tigainst  the  Cretans,  the  population  of  that 
island  would  now  be  contented  and  prosperous,  the  Cretan  question 
would  have  been  once  for  all  disposed  of,  and  Greece  would  have  had 
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fio  canee  for  complamt.  The  Christian  Pothers  of  Earope  would  then 
have  be«a  spared  the  painfal  '*  political  necessity"  of  first  indolgently 
toterating  a  aeries  of  cold-blooded  massacres  of  their  fellow  Christians 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  then  themselves  killing  off  a  number  of 
the  wretched  aorvivors,  in  the  name  of  pease  and  higher  morality,  and 
with  the  certain  approval  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  Heaven,  who,  as  of 
old,  blesseth  the  strong. 

Bat  Earope  scrnpalously  recoiled  from  the  notion  of  employing 
brute  force  against  the  Turks»  and  even  of  threatening  to  employ  it. 
Parely  moral  suasion  she  would  willingly  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
IWte,  but  the  idea  of  shedding  human  blood  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
mere  worldly  advantages^ — for  others— was  scouted  as  utterly  immoraL 
Besides^  the  doctrine  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  such  move,  and  a  breach  of  that  salutary  principle 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

When,  a  few  years  later,  this  dogma  of  the  integrity  was  trampled 
Qtiderfoot  roughshod  by  Bulgaria,  with  the  connivance  of  a  powerful 
pcotector,  a  formula  was  speedily  found  which  permitted  the  act  to  be 
claasified  as  **  politically  moral/*  And,  meanwhile,  the  '*  Concert  '*  of  the 
Powers,  which  proved  so  harmonious  when  it  was  a  question  later  on  of 
bombarding  the  Cretans,  could  not  possibly  be  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pO0e  of  hindering  Turkey  from  running  amuck.  And  what  cannot  be 
cored  must  needs  be  endured.  The  results  of  thus  insisting  upon  the 
inirodactton  of  the  higher  morality  into  European  diplomacy  are  more 
wide^reaching  than  at  first  appears,  For  as  yet  they  have  not  fully 
tmfblded  themselves  to  our  view  ;  we  have  seen  but  the  flowers  thereof, 
80  to  say,  in  Crete  and  Armenia ;  the  berries  will  come  in  due  time. 
Bttt,  as  Kant  tells  us,  the  essence  of  all  true  morality  is  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  practical  consequences  of  our  acts.  The  underlying 
praiictple  is  everything  ;  and  in  European  diplomacy  the  principle  has 
been  religiously  safeguarded,  if  mysteriously  concealed  and  disguised^ 
Now,  among  other  practical  consequences  of  Europe's  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  strict  morality,  it  had  the  effect  of 
clearing  the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  the  war  which  has  well-nigh 
mined  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

This  was,  in  tnith,  a  golden  opportunity  which  will  never  return* 
The  reforms  sketched  for  Crete  were  amply  suflScient  at  the  time ; 
the  talanders,  exhorted  by  Greece,  were  qaite  willing  to  give  them  a 
fair  Irial ;  and  had  they  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  no 
Cretan  question  and  no  war.  For,  sooth  to  say^  Greece's  attitude 
towmrds  the  island,  with  whose  people  common  interests  and  secular 
cympatbied  had  identified  her^  was,  with  a  few  admitted  exceptions, 
extremely  **  correct.*'  The  late  Prime  Minister,  Tticoupis,  sacrificed 
hti  popalarity  and  his  office  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  more  than 
one  HoUenio  Consul  in  Canea  earned  for  himself  the  appellation  of 
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traitor,  beoanse,  acting  upon  the  emphatic  instmctions  of  his  Gtoyem- 
xnent,  he  threw  cold  water  upon  the  enthnaiaBm  of  the  Cretans  and 
refused  to  oonntenance  resistance  by  force  to  Turkey.  In  a  word^  the 
psychological  moment  had  arrived,  and  if  only  Europe  could  have 
relaxed  her  moral  principles  ever  so  little,  and  insisted  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  promised  autonomy,  all  would  have  been  well. 

The  Powers,  however,  remained  firm.  Moral  suasion  they  would 
give  ungrudgingly,  but  they  refused  to  entertain  the  notion  of 
appealing  to  brute  force.  The  reforms,  in  consequence,  remained  a 
dead  letter ;  abuses  were  intensified  and  extended  throughout  the 
island ;  discontent  engendered  persecution,  which  in  turn  provoked 
local  resistance,  and  finally  lawless  violence  reigned  supreme.  So 
long  as  the  matter  remained  in  this  stage,  Europe  very  properly 
considered  it  a  purely  domestic  question,  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  But  it  was  evident  that  this  unnatural  state 
of  things,  however  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  peace,  could  not  go 
on  for  ever.  Greece  must,  sooner  or  later^  modify  her  attitude  of 
indifference  towards  Crete,  were  it  only  because  of  the  enormous 
expense  to  which  she  was  put  by  every  new  measure  of  Turkish 
repression.  Thousands  of  Cretan  refugees  fled  annually  to  Milos^ 
Athens,  &c.,  and  as  they  were  almost  exclusively  women  and  children, 
they  had  to  be  supported  by  the  country,  which  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  support  itself. 

Thereupon  the  outcry  of  the  Greek  people  against  the  Government 
became  daily  more  menacing,  the  members  of  the  Opposition  grew 
hourly  more  popular,  and  the  feeling  against  the  King,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favour  of  non-interference,  more  pronounced.  The 
Delyannis  Ministry^  therefore,  began  cautiously  to  feel  its  way  and  to 
sound  the  Powers.  Nobody  knew  better  than  M.  Delyannis  that  the 
example  set  by  Bulgaria  when  she  annexed  Boumelia  could  be  followed 
by  Ghreece  only  in  case  the  other  conditions  were  also  fulfilled,  chief 
among  which  was  the  connivance  and  encouragement  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Great  Powers.  The  extent  of  that  encouragement  would  be 
the  measure  of  Greece's  freedom  of  action,  and  an  accomplished  fact 
would  be  always  found  to  fit  more  ethical  formulas  than  the  most 
cleverly  concocted  plan  which  is  still  in  the  stage  of  conception. 
Single-handed,  Greece  could,  of  course,  accomplish  nothing.  No 
Minister  in  his  senses  would  venture  to  send  troops  to  Crete  without 
calculating  the  effect  of  this  step  upon  Turkey  or  recognising  that, 
among  other  contingencies,  the  possibility  of  tf  declaration  of  war 
would  have  to  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration.  Now,  everybody 
knew  that  a  conflict  with  Turkey  must  be  fraught  with  untold  disaster, 
even  had  Greece's  military  preparations  been  proportionate  to  her 
financial  resources.  And  tiie  Delyannis  Cabinet  was  painfully  aware 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  that  the  country  was  utterly  unprepared 
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for  war,  and  that  scanty  as  were  Greece's  resoarces,  they  had  never 
been  syRtematically  and  serionsly  employed  to  organise  the  army  or 
render  the  navy  an  effective  instrument  of  combat. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  light-hear tedness  with  which  the 
Minister  suddenly  abandoned  the  policy  of  non-interference,  despatched 
troops  and  ammtinition  to  Crete  for  the  parpose  of  annexing  the 
ialand,  and  provoked  all  the  crashing  disasters  which  inevitably  resulted 
and  oonld  not  but  result  therefrom  ?  Was  it  moonstruck  nLadness, 
or  a  mere  miscalculation  ? 

M.  Delyannia'  friends  aflSrra  that  it  waa  the  latter,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  statement.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  heard  or  seen  enough  to  convince  me,  but  I  may  state 
that  I  received  the  assurance  of  certain  influential  oflicials,  who  in  any 
West  European  Constitutional  State  would  have  certainly  known  the 
truth,  that  Greece  was  secretly  encouraged  to  go  ahead,  establish  an 
aooomplished  fact  in  Crete^  and  leave  the  rest  to  powerful  and  sympa* 
thising  friends.  In  Western  Europe  exhortations  of  this  kind  would 
naturally  pass  through  the  channel  of  the  Foreign  08Sce,  but  in  these, 
as  in  other  matters,  Greece  is  a  law  unto  herself  Letters  from  sympa- 
thetic crowned  heads  were  freely  spoken  of,  and  democratically  consti- 
tottoual  Greece,  judging  other  countries  by  herself,  fondly  fancied 
that  a  foreign  monarch  can  make  peace  and  war  at  will.  Certainly  it 
is  an  instructive  fact  that  for  a  considerable  time  M.  Delyannis  waa 
slrongly  opposed  to  a  forward  policy  in  Crete;  stilly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  finally  yielded  to  his  royal  master,  who  resolutely  took 
the  reins  into  his  awn  hands  and  publicly  threat-ened  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  300,000  men,  it  does  not  oeces- 
earily  follow  that  King  George  was  influenced  by  considerations  of  a 
merely  personal  nature.  The  data  for  a  judgment  on  the  political 
flilaation  which  were  then  in  his  possession  may  have  been  fuller,  if 
Ian  formal^  than  those  which  had  come  to  his  Minister's  knowledge. 
If  BO,  the  subsequent  friendless  condition  of  Greece  would  not  neces- 
eanly  prove  them  to  have  been  delusive ;  it  might  merely  go  to  show 
tliat  he  bluudered  so  hopelessly  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  help. 
Moreover,  there  were  numerous  considerations  which  seemed  to  con- 
firm  the  hypothesis  of  foreign  encouragement*  Most  Greek  politicians 
iiald  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  failed  to  chastise  the  Ttirks,  and  had 
be«n  forced  to  content  himself  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  divine 
judgment  against  them,  because  in  Erzeroum,  Sassoon  and  Zeitoon 
tiiey  happened  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  our  ironclads  ; 
but  that  Crete  being  an  island,  he  would,  so  to  say^  jump  at  the 
<AaDce  of  w^ting  for  them  there,  forestall  the  divine  avenger,  and 
pioDtly  csontribute  to  verify  his  own  Jonah-like  prophecy  of  the 
imminent  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Again,  if  by  a  happy  coinci- 
deooe  the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  Roumelia  was  found  to  dovetail  with 
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the  political  interests  of  some  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  consequently 
to  harmonise  with  the  highest  morality  known  to  diplomacy,  might 
not  analogous  discoveries  be  made  in  case  Greece  were  to  annex 
Crete  ?  Unfortunately  the  Goyemment  of  Greece  forgot  the  school- 
men's adage  that  when  the  same  thing  is  done  by  two  different 
persons  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing.  Weakness,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  is  always  certain  of  punishment,  however  closely  it  may  be 
allied  to  right.     As  the  Hindoos  put  it, 

"  Wind  is  the  friend  of  fire  when  the  flame  burns  whole  forests  to  ashes, 
Bat  the  light  of  the  lamp  it  blows  out,  for  the  feeble  are  friendless." 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  single  British, 
Russian,  or  French  gunboat  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  King 
George  and  his  Ministers  that  their  Cretan  scheme  was  utterly 
immoral.  And  it  would  have  been  a  kindness  to  send  one.  When, 
instead  of  this,  the  marines  of  the  British  and  Italian  ironclads 
anchored  in  the  Pirasus,  cheered  Colonel  Vassos  and  his  troops  to  the 
echo,  as  they  steamed  away  in  the  direction  of  Crete,  and  heartily 
wished  them  success  in  their  enterprise,  everybody  whose  opinion 
commanded  a  hearing  in  Athens  felt  convinced  that  one  or  more  of 
the  Great  Powers  was  aiding  and  abetting  Greece,  and  would  stand 
by  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 

This  theory  of  secret  foreign  encouragement,  however,  would,  if 
true,  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  justifying  the  wild  policy  struck 
out  by  the  Delyannis  Ministry,  and  even  the  most  credulous  will 
rightly  reject  it  as  false,  unless  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  are 
brought  forward  to  support  the  extraordinary  statement.  But  in  any 
case,  the  Government,  having  once  decided  to  interfere  in  Crete, 
should  have  gone  to  work  skilfully  and  chosen  the  most  propitious 
moment  for  action.  And  this  was  any  time  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
days  before  the  date  on  which  the  exp^ition  was  actually  sent.  M. 
Balli  on  the  one  hand  and  Colonel  Vassos  on  the  other  besought  the 
Ministry  to  despatch  troops  to  Crete  before  it  was  too  late.  But  M. 
Delyannis  hesitated,  continued  to  feel  his  way,  kept  putting  hypo- 
thetical questions  to  the  foreign  representatives  at  AUiens,  and  finally^' 
when  the  golden  opportunity  had  slipped  by,  he  gave  Colonel  Vassos 
orders  to  get  together  1400  troops  and  war  materials  and  to  start  for 
Halepa — all  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours !  Instead  of  fifteen 
hundred,  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  men  would  have  been  needed 
for  the  work  in  hand,  besides  the  active  co-operation  of  a  portion  of 
the  fleet.  And  this  would  have  been  easy  enough  if  the  expedition 
had  started  three  or  four  days  earlier ;  for  Halepa  and  Canea  would 
in  that  case  have  been  taken  in  a  few  hours,  and  Greece  would  have 
practically  had  possession  of  the  whole  island.  But  the  collapse  of 
this  practicable  plan  was  insured  by  the  indecision  of  the  Government,^ 
whose  next  step  was  to  alienate  fJie  sympathies  of  the  Great  Powers 
by  a  high-handed  iM^t,  for  which— speaking  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
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their  native  standard  of  judgment  and  their  inborn  tendency  to 
forgive  and  forget,  with  which  they  are  qnite  patisfied.  What  intere&t 
the  general  pnblic,  are  the  overt  acts  of  the  nation,  which  natives  and 
foreigaers  can  alike  analyse,  and  approve  or  condemii. 

When  it  had  become  qaite  evident  to  one  and  all  that  Europe  was 
resolved  to  pat  an  end  to  the  occupation  of  Crete  at  all  costs,  no 
Government  of  a  petty  State,  even  though,  possessed  of  a  well-trained 
army  in  proportion  to  its  resources — like,  say,  Bulgaria — would  or 
could  venture  to  disregard  the  emphatic  admonitions  of  the  Powers, 
unless  as  the  result  of  a  clear  but  secret  understanding  with  some  of 
them.  Now,  Greece  had  no  such  secret  arrangement  to  rely  upon, 
could  have  had  none,  and  therefore  should  have  unhesitatiugly  com- 
plied with  the  demands  of  Europe.  This  would  have  been  an  easy 
step  to  take  had  the  island  not  been  annexed,  had  the  troops  gone 
thither  solely  **to  restore  order  and  pacify  the  population."  But 
despite  the  difficulty  which  this  lack  of  fores**ght  occasioned,  a  very 
ingenious  issue  out  of  this  "  no  thoroughfare "  was  proposed  to  the 
Government  and  the  King.  It  was  suggested,  on  March  22,  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  AfPairs  should  send  to  the  Hellenic  Minister  in 
Turkey  the  following  despatch : 

"Athens,  10,22  March,  1897. 

"  Excellency, — In  its  reply  of  the  10/22  March  to  the  joint  note  of  the 
Great  Powers,  the  Hellenic  Government  had  the  honour  to  describe  the 
circumstances  which  determined  it  to  despatch  its  troops  to  Crete. 

"  Since  then  the  continuous  concentration  on  our  frontiers  of  large  forces 
by  Turkey  has  aggravated  a  situation  already  sufficiently  complicated,  and 
has  compelled  us  to  mobilise  our  army  in  like  manner. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  royal  Government,  moved  by  a  desire  as  ardent  as  that 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  maintain  the  general  peace,  considers  itself  bound 
in  duty  to  propose  to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  from 
Crete  of  the  Ottoman  and  Hellenic  forces,  and  also  the  demobilisation  of 
their  respective  troops  now  massed  upon  the  frontiers.  It  likewise  demands 
at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  all  the  defensive  works  carried  out  at 
Prevesa,  which  constitute  a  breach  of  existing  conventions. 

"  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  means  of  enabling  the  Great  Powers  to 
compass  the  speedy  pacification  of  the  island  of  Crete,  while  giving  due 
weight  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cretan  population,  which  could  then  be  expressed 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

"  The  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  hopes  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
may  see  its  way  to  accept  this  proposition,  which  alone  is  calculated  to 
safeguard  the  general  peace.  Its  refusal  to  act  upon  it,  while  seriously 
endangering  the  friendly  relations  which  should  exist  between  two  neigh- 
bouring States,  would  tend  to  cause  complications,  for  which  the  Hellenic 
Government  hereby  declines  all  responsibility. 

**  If  within  the  lapse  of  ...  .  days  from  to- day  the  Sublime  Porte  should 
fail  formally  to  undertake  to  contribute  to  the  realisation  of  our  peaceful 
desires,  you  are  requested  to  inform  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  Royal  Government  is  compelled  with  regret  to  instruct  you 
to  quit  Ottoman  territory,  together  with  your  staff  of  officials,  and  with 
all  our  Consuls  resident  in  Turkey. 

"(Signed)  r 
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A  note  of  this  tenoar  would  have  completely  changed  the  sitnatioD 
and  irameDsely  benefited  Greece.  To  begin  with,  it  would  have  cleared 
her  of  the  charges  of  wantonly  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of 
exerting  undue  influence  over  the  Cretans,  Further,  it  would  have 
placed  Europe  in  a  most  awkward  position.  For  if  Turkey  adopted 
the  proposal  and  withdrew  her  troops,  the  Powers  would  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  Cretan  insurgents,  not  one  jot  of 
whose  demands  would  have  been  abated,  not  one  rifle  of  whose  arms 
would  have  been  laid  down.  Europe  mast  then  have  either  seconded 
the  islanders*  demand  for  union,  or  else  have  stamped  out  the  rising 
by  brute  forco*  If^  on  the  other  hand,  Turkey  refused  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  Greece  might  then  with  propriety  have  recalled  her 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople  and  relied  upon  Europe's  sympathy 
in  any  of  the  contingencies  that  would  have  followed.  Thus,  at  one 
stroke,  all  the  serious  blunders  committed  in  the  Cretan  expedition, 
includiDg  failure,  which  was  the  worst  blunder  of  all»  would  have  been 
repaired  ;  while,  over  and  above,  Greece  would  have  scored  a  splendid 
diplomatic  victory. 

But  the  Government,  as  usual,  hesitated.  The  matter  was 
**  carefully  considered,*'  discussed,,  now  approved,  now  criticised,  and 
finally  adjourned  until  the  opportunity  had  passed  and  events  imposed 
a  very  difierent  and  utterly  calamitous  line  of  action.  Thus  was  the 
last  chance  of  ''  peace  with  honour  "  thrown  away,  and  the  war»  which 
the  Government  never  intended  formally  to  declare,  was  virtually 
provoked*  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  mischievous  mistakes  ever 
made  by  the  Greek  or  any  other  Government* 

For,  however  warranted  from  a  broad  humanitarian  point  of  view 
the  Cretan  expedition  may  have  been— and  diplomacy  itself  would 
have  found  an  ethical  formula  to  justify  it,  had  it  proved  successful — 
one  cannot  deny  that  technically  it  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  with  Turkey.  The  circumstance  that  an  open  conflict  did  not 
immediately  ensue  thereupon  was  due  to  an  accident,  the  nature  of 
which  was  no  secret.  The  effect  was  merely  delayed — avftjrschohen 
ist  nicht  aufyehohen^  say  the  Germans-^and  shrewd  observers 
asserted  at  the  lime  that  the  adjournment  was  agreed  to  by  Turkey  in 
pursuance  of  her  own  interests  rather  than  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Powers.  Those  who  held  this  view — and  it  was  shared  by 
several  diplomatists — maintained  that  the  Porte  was  not  plajing  the 
game  alone,  but  was  advised  by  a  powerful  Mentor  who,  in  due  time, 
would  give  the  signal  for  the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  Government 
were  drifting  listlessly  onwards  towards  the  eeething  whirlpool,  and 
the  nearer  thoy  came,  the  more  closely  they  hugged  the  fond  delusion 
that  **all  would  end  some  strange  way  right  at  last."  In  a  word, 
Micawberism  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  system. 

And  yet  if  any  one  in  the  kingdom  or  in  Europe  was  in  a  position 
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to  gaage  aright  the  dread  significance  which  a  war  mnst  have  for 
Greece  it  was  the  Oovemment,  who  possessed  abundant  data  for 
making  a  forecast  which  wonld  have  sobered  the  most  enthusiastic 
patriots  and  horrified  the  most  easygoing.  Even  if  Greece's  military 
and  naval  forces  had  been  everything  which  they  might  and  should  be, 
war  would  still  have  been  national  suicide  committed  under  the 
influence  of  moonstruck  madness.  This  may  seem  an  exaggerated 
way  of  putting  it ;  in  truth,  however,  it  is  moderate,  and  a  simple 
sum  in  arithmetic  will  make  it  clear  to  the  dullest  apprehension.  All 
competent  judges  who  have  seen  the  Greek  soldiers  on  the  battlefield 
declare  that  they  are  excellent  fighting  material ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  well  officered,  frequently  exercised,  methodically  trained^  and  pro- 
perly equipped  they  would  take  rank  amongst  the  finest  forces  in 
Europe.  The  material,  however,  is  one  thing  and  the  finished  product 
another ;  and  in  Greece  we  find  only  the  former. 

But  even  if  they  had  been  as  thoroughly  trained  and  broken  in  as 
were  the  Turks,  some  of  whom  had  seen  active  service  before,  they  would 
still  have  been,  figuratively  speaking,  knocking  their  heads  against  a 
stone  wall.  The  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  amounts 
to  2,500,000  all  told,  or,  roughly  speaking,  a  little  over  one  half  of 
the  population  of  London.  If  it  were  possible  for  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  to  declare  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  single- 
handed,  the  announcement  that  they  had  done  so  would  have  a  comic 
rather  than  a  tragic  efiect  upon  the  reading  public.  And  yet  the 
2,500,000  Londoners  with  their  enormous  wealth,  their  trained  volun- 
teers, their  excellent  arms  of  precision,  their  admirable  commissariat 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  would  have  possessed  considerable  advan- 
tages which  the  Greeks  lacked.  The  Hellenic  kingdom,  then,  with 
an  army  of,  at  most,  80,000 — its  financial  resources  forbid  more — 
hypothetically  well  trained  men  could  hold  its  own  against  the  same 
number  of  Ottoman  troops,  casteris  paribus,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  But  now  change  the  equilibrium  by  setting  a  Turkish  army 
of  450,000  men  against  80,000  Greeks,  and  what  must  be  the  upshot  ? 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  other  conditions  were  very  far  indeed  from 
being  equal.  The  best  strategic  points  were  in  possession  of  the  Ottoman 
troops  from  the  very  outset.  As  well  then  look  for  victory  in  such  a 
case  as  expect  a  load  of  hay,  weighing  ten  stone,  to  outweigh  a  load 
of  marble  weighing  sixty  stone.  In  the  Old  Testament  days  of  the 
Judges,  miracles  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  have  been  hoped  for,  but 
the  faith  which  moved  old  world  mountains  has  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  modem  armies** 

All    this  was  matter  of  common  knowledge.     People  who  were 

*  One  of  the  best  military  authorities  in  Greece,  Colonel  Limbritis,  delivered  a 
speech  in  Parliament  last  November  condemning  all  schemes  leading  to  a  war  with 
Turkey. 
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utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Greek  milttarj 
faroea  could  readily  make  the  aforementioaed  calculation  and  draw  the 
obvious  inference.  Bat  the  Greek  Government  knew  infinitely  more. 
They  were  well  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  Hellenic  army  was  utterly 
nntratned  for  active  service^  that  many  of  the  auperior  officers  had 
been  appointed  and  promoted  for  qualities  which  are  nsaally  more 
appreciated  at  conrta  and  in  salons  or  picnics  than  in  camps  and  on 
batUefieldfl ;  that  with  some  few  brilliant  exceptions,  an  officer  who 
was  this  and  nothing  more  had  little  chance  of  advancement  and  none 
of  distincdoo  ;  that  the  young  officers  who  from  time  to  time  were  sent 
abroad  to  study  invariably  had  powerful  friends  at  home,  and  seldom 
poaseased  the  intellectual  and  military  qualities  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  profit  by  their  sojourn  in  foreign  lands ;  that  military 
manccuvrea  were  practically  unknown  in  Greece,  and  that  not  one 
branch  of  the  service  had  been  trained  to  discharge  even  on  a  small 
6cale  the  duties  which  they  would  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  fulfil  on 
a  large  scale  in  war  time.  The  main  salient  characteristic  of  the 
army  was  its  utter  lack  of  discipline.  The  inferior  officers,  avid  of 
iustruction  and  eager  for  a  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves,  had 
uniformly  met  with  Cinderella-like  treatment  from  their  superiors  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  not  only  were  they  prone  to  criticise  their 
superiors,  but  they  had  tlie  firm  demoralising  conviction  that  the 
moel  damaging  of  their  criticisms  were  well  founded. 

The  fact  is  the  army  and  navy  had  always  been  regarded  as  integral 
portions  of  the  electoral  machine  by  means  of  which  Ministers  kept 
their  respective  parties  in  power.  The  nation  paid  the  money  down 
and  the  Premier  chose  the  people  who  spent  it  without  worrying  as 
to  how  it  was  spent,  on  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live.  Some  of 
theee  owed  their  promotion  to  recommendations  from  on  high,  others 
to  fieqnests  or  menaces  from  influential  folk  below  ;  but  very  few  were 
db/omik  on  account  of  the  aptitudes  and  talents  which  alone  fit  an 
effoer  to  lead  men  to  victory.  The  late  Prime  Minister  Tricoupis, 
who  died  in  1896,  once  made  an  arrangement  with  the  French 
Qof  emment  to  have  a  General  and  an  Admiral  of  the  Republic  sent  to 
Greece  to  make  things  look  bright.  But  the  experiment,  not  being 
intended  to  lead  to  a  thorough  reform  of  existing  abuses,  proved  a 
mmrable  failure ;  and  General  Vausseur  was  in  despair  when 
Tnooupis'a  successor  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration 
which  would  have  certainly  rendered  a  service  to  the  political  party 
in  power,  but  might  possibly  have  had  a  misleading  etlect  upon  the 
people  at  large. 

The  works  and  reforms  suggested  by  these  mediocre  foreign 
instructors  were  jotted  down  on  paper  by  themselves  and  carefully 
pigeon-holed  by  their  employere.  Some  of  these  plans  came  in  rather 
■nfal  after  the  hurried  retreat  from  Lariasa  lately ;  for  the  friends  of 
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the  military  staff  responsible  for  the  retreat,  having  let  it  be  nnderstood 
that  this  was  a  clever  tactical  movement  recommended  by  General 
Yauesear,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  discountenanced  the  defence  of 
Larissa  under  any  circumstances,  Colonel  likudis  quoted  Vausseur's  pro- 
ject and  refuted  the  statements  emanating  from  the  friends  of  the 
staff. 

One  of  the  principal  journals  of  Athens  ventured  before  the  war 
to  point  out  tliat  this  state  of  things  was  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
and  that  military  merit  ought  to  be  made,  if  not  the  sole  passport  of 
promotion,  at  least  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  went  on  to  declare 
that  the  officers  who  owe  their  advancement  to  the  chic  with  which 
they  dance  a  waltz,  or  the  exquisite  culinary  talent  which  they  display 
when  out  picnicing,  are  but  broken  reeds  to  lean  upon  in  war  time. 
The  editor's  argument  was  not  of  course  quite  flawless — ^a  good  dancer 
may  possibly  be  an  excellent  officer — but  neither  were  the  methods 
employed  to  refute  them,  and  the  smashing  of  his  windows  and  the 
destruction  of  his  printing-presses  left  matters  pretty  much  where 
they  were  before. 

The  Government,  therefore,  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  discipline 
and  training,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  officering  of  the  army 
were  such  that  a  given  number  of  Turks  must  needs  prove  superior 
to  the  same  number  of  Greeks,  supposing  them  both  to  be  equally 
well  armed  and  equipped.  But  they  were  further  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  army  was  not  as  well  armed  as  its  antagonist — 
that  few  as  the  Hellenic  forces  were  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
enemy,  there  were  not  rifles  enough  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
would-be  soldiers';  that  the  cartouches  for  the  rifles  which  were  avail- 
able were  to  a  considerable  extent  old  and  almost  useless ;  that  the 
navy  was  unprepared  to  play  the  part  for  which  it  was  destined,  and 
was  actually  in  want  of  vulgar  coal ;  and  that  no  serious  measures  had 
been  adopted  to  secure  for  Greece,  in  case  war  should  be  declared, 
those  numerous  and  telling  advantages  which,  with  a  little  care^  she 
might  reasonably  expect  from  the  active  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
Epirus  and  Macedonia.  Yet,  despite  this  sobering  knowledge,  not 
only  did  the  rulers  of  Greece  persist  in  their  defiant  policy,  which 
was  bound  to  culminate  in  war,  but  they  neglected  to  take  even 
elementary  precautions  which  would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
''  man  in  the  street."  Nay,  in  many  cases  it  was  no  mere  matter  of 
negligence ;  they  deliberately  refused  to  entertain  the  notion  when  it 
was  suggested  to  them. 

The  supply  of  rifles  is  a  typical  case  in  point.  It  is  a  recognised 
axiom  of  military  science  that  the  number  of  rifles  needed  in  war  time 
is  equal  to  about  twice  the  number  of  fighting  men,  so  that  for  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  rifles 
would  be  required.     In  the  case  of  Greece,  who  had  to  supply  tiie 
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Cretans  and  intended  to  proTide  arms  for  the  Macedonians  and  tbe 
foreign  legion  as  well,  the  proportion  of  rifles  to  the  regular  troops 
would  of  course  be  considerably  greater*  The  Government  frankly 
admitted  that  they  were  in  want  of  at  least  100,000  rifles,  and  their 
friends  soaght  to  obtain  them  with  as  much  promptitude  and  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  On  February  27  a  serious  and  adirantageous 
offer  came  from  Paris  to  sopply  an  anlimited  number  of  excellent  army 
rifles — of  the  system  Gros^at  seven  francs  fifty  centimes  each,*  The 
Goremment  in  Athens  promised  **  to  give  the  matter  their  careful 
consideration/'  and  suggested  that  their  Minister  abroad  should  be 
approached  on  the  subject  by  the  firm.  The  official  in  question,  how- 
ever, had  secret  instructions  not  to  treat  with  the  firm's  representatives 
at  all,  and  thus  the  matter  was  not  even  discussed.  When  the  war 
finally  broke  oat  the  Government  found  themselves  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  the  foolish  virgins  of  the  Gospel.  Negotiations  were 
hurriedly  entered  into  with  other  firms,  and  a  contract  signed  on  terms 
less  advantageous  than  those  which  had  been  offered  in  February  ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  when  the  war  wag  at  its  height,  and  thousands  of  would- 
be  combatants  were  wearing  out  their  boots  on  the  pavements  of  Athens, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  rifles,  a  telegram  was  received  announcing 
that  the  contract  could  not  be  fulfilled »  Finally,  however,  the  arms 
were  delivered,  but — like  mustard  after  supper — when  the  war  was 
completely  over  and  the  armistice  signed  and  sealed  ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  neither  M.  Delyannis  nor  his  colleagues 
intended  formally  to  declare  war.  But  this  is  merely  a  psychological 
explanation,  not  a  justification  of  their  policy  nor  an  excuse  for  their 
blunders.  The  day  on  which  the  Cretan  expedition  was  decided 
upon  was  virtually  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared  by  Greece. 
Turkey  merely  reserved  her  right  to  take  up  the  challenge  at  her 
own  convenience.  And  the  Prime  Alinister  knew  it  His  own 
intimate  friend  and  supporter,  Colonel  Ltmbritis,  who  was  afterwards 
chief  of  the  staff'  in  Crete,  told  M.  Delyannis  in  the  presence  of  ten 
other  political  friends  that  the  occopation  of  Crete  would  blast  the 
hopes  of  the  Cretans,  ruin  Greece  and  consign  Delyannis  himself  to 
private  life  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  Premier,  however, 
who  is  a  clever  casuist,  fancied  that  Turkey  being  kept  well  in  hand 
by  the  Powers,  the  keys  of  war  and  peace  were  safe  in  his  possession, 
and  he  was,  of  course,  resolved  never  to  permit  an  open  ruptnr© 
between  Greece  and  the  Porte. 

When  at  last  Turkey  recalled  her  representatives  and  the  storm 
cloud  burst  upon  Greece,  the  Ministers  in  Athens  received  the 
announcement  with  marvellous  equanimity.  Noah  in  bis  comfortably 
rigged  out  ark,  or  the  Hebrews  in  the  fiery  furnace,  could   not  have 

*  The  price  BCtually  mcotiooed  was  eight  frAHOB  but  the  firm  declared  it  would  take 
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been  more  indifferent  to  the  raging  of  the  destractive  elements 
around  them.  They  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  final  npshot  of  the 
matter.  Something  was  bound  to  turn  up  to  set  things  right  in  the 
end,  and  as  this  ''  something  "  could  only  come  from  without  serious 
co-operation  from  within  was  superfluous.  Things  were  therefore 
allowed  to  take  their  course,  or  rather  their  several  courses.  The 
ship  of  State  was  steered  without  compass  or  pilot,  and  in  consecutive 
accordance  with  the  conflicting  commands  of  half .  a  dozen  equally 
well-meaning  commanders. 

There  was  no  plan  of  campaign  from  the  very  outset,  nor  at  any 
period  during  the  war.  Nobody  knew  what  was  to  be  done  or  how 
to  do  it.  The  matter  had  never  been  seriously  considered.  The 
Greek  army  was  in  the  position  of  a  youth  who,  having  just  learned 
the  moves  of  the  different  figures  on  the  chessboard  and  the  main 
object  of  the  game,  sits  down  to  try  conclusions  with  a  third-rate 
player.  There  should,  of  course,  have  been  one  comprehensive  plan 
of  campaign^  in  the  execution  of  which  the  efforts  of  the  armies  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  of  the  navy  should  have  been  skilfully 
combined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
army  in  Thessaly  acted  or  remained  inactive :  just  as  if  there  were  no 
Greek  troops  in  Epirus,  and  the  navy  went  ahead  on  its  own  hook 
without  much  reference  to  either  of  the  land  armies.  Nay  more, 
there  was  no  unity  of  direction,  no  concentration  of  command  within 
these  three  separate  unities  of  the  service.  To-day,  for  instance,  the 
War  Minister  would  send  an  urgent  order  to,  say.  Colonel  Mavromi- 
khali,  at  a  certain  place  and  receive  a  reply  from  the  telegraph  clerk 
of  that  place  to  the  effect  that  the  C!olonel  had  left  thirty-six  hours 
before^  having  received  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  State.  Again,  another  telegraphist,  on  his  own 
initiative,  sends  the  Government  a  copy  of  an  official  despatch  for- 
warded a  day  or  two  previously  to  the  palace,  and  thus  supplies  the 
Ministry  in  a  casual  way  with  the  only  information  they  had  on  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  In  this  manner  the  Greek  army  remained 
generally  in  an  expectant  attitude,  very  seldom  proceeding  to  attack 
and  never  once  profiting  by  any  of  its  own  temporary  successes  or 
the  frequent  blunders  of  the  enemy.  Thus,  on  April  21,  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Epirus,  driven  from  Phillipiades,  rushed  panic-stricken  into 
Jannina,  causing  such  disorder  and  demoralisation  that  the  Yali 
declared  to  the  consuls  that  he  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  entire  European  quai*ter  was  barri- 
caded and  over  15,000  fugitives  sought  and  received  refuge  in  the 
French  Consulate  and  the  private  houses  adjoining.  The  road  to 
Jannina  was  absolutely  free  and  the  Commander  of  the  Greek  forces 
could  have  taken  about  5000  Turkish  soldiers  as  easily  as  fish  in  a 
net,  could  have  occupied  Jannina  and   rendered  himself  master  of 
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18.  This  curious  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  forfcuight,  and  so 
did  the  **  masterly  inactivity  *' of  the  Greeks/  At  Damoko,  when 
tike  Tight  wing  of  the  Greek  army  was  defeated,  everything  could 
have  been  set  right — so  say  all  competent  miUtary  authorities^ — had  the 
left  wiog^  which  was  fresh  and  eager  for  the  fray,  received  orders  to 
man:K  forward  to  the  attack.  Instead  of  this  they  were  commanded 
to  retreats  despite  the  solemn  engagement  taken  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  day  before,  and  published  nthi  (f  orhl,  to  defend  the 
position  to  the  last  man. 

The  same  lamentable  lack  of  plan,  of  preparations,  of  intelligence 

and  of  nnity  was  displayed  from  the  outset  of  the  war  to  the  very 

end,  and  in  every  section  of  the  army  and  navy.     The  Commander  of 

the  forces  of  Epirus  was  known  to  disagree  on  essential  points  with 

the  ofiioers  of  his  staif,  yet  the  Government  never  dreamt  of  changing 

him   or  them.     The  Commissariat  worked  fairly  well  as  long  as  the 

Gi^eks  remained    stationary,   but  the  moment   they   changed   their 

poailtcms  everything  went  **  agley,"     The  cavalry  and  artillery  were 

obUged  to  do  their  best  with  a  miserably  insufficient  number  of  horses. 

Kvery  battery;  for  instance,  should  be  provided   with    at  least    one 

bnmlrad  and  sixty-five  horses,  whereas   in  reality  in  the  most  favour- 

nUe  ettsea  they  had  to  shifb  as  best  they  could  with  sixty- five.      The 

BQperior  otlicers  were  une(|ual  to  the  tasks  assigned  them.      One  was 

too  old  and  infirm,  another  unable  to  ride,  a  third  practically  devoid 

af  military  inatruction-t     And  the  Government  refused  to  recall  f ram 

Greta    the    men   who  were    alone    really   qualified    to    conduct    the 

campaign — men  like   Col.    Limbritis  and   Major  Constantinidis,  the 

former  of  whom  was  one  of  the  most  competent  military  men  in  the 

kingdom.     He  bad  made  the  defence  of  Thessaly  his  special  study, 

bad  fortified   I^rissa  and  would  have  defended  it  as  it  could  and 

aboald    have    been    defended.      But    M.   Delyannis,  who   was    urged 

tepeatedly  to  recall  him  from  Crete,  obstinately  refused. 

Thus  to  the  immense  disadvantages  with  which  the  Greeks  had  to 
cootend  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Government  went  on  adding 
utharSt  and  the  commanders  increasing  and  multiplying  these,  ao  that 
eren  tbe  partial  successes  which  the  Hellenic  ti-oops  might  reasonably 
hope  to  gain  as  a  result  of  their  own  enthusiasm  or  the  egregious 
bliiJiderfi  of  their  enemies,  were  hindered  one  and  all  by  the  rulers  in 
Atbeoa  and  their  nominees  on  the  battle-field,  A  curious  detail, 
which,  80  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public,  was 
diaooverod  after  the  fight  at  Velestino.  There,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Grieks  bebared  like  men*     They  advanced  to  within  three  hundred 

*  I  hste  the  reports  of  certain  European  consnU  at  Jannma  before  me.  and«  as  they 
Bi«v  b^m  ooikBrmed  from  m dependent  sources,  the  facts  aUegod  are  not  opeti  to 

^   "  "^'Is,  my  sole  object  beitig  to  point  out  mistakes,  with  a 
1   foture;  and  not  to  wound  the  scDBibilitj  of  iodi* 

^,  did  tliuir  best  for  their  country. 


v1«w  io  Oieir  b«l' 
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metres  of  theijr  enemies  and  dealt  death  and  destruction  around  them. 
Yet  so  defectix^e  were  the  old  cartridges  with  which  they  were  supplied 
t/uit  at  that  distance  of  SO 0  metres  their  bullets  failed  to  pierce  the 
bodies  of  the  Turks  !  Again,  the  losses  which  the  Greeks  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  their  artillery  are  among  the  most 
serious  of  the  war.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  one  and  the  same  battery 
was  invariably  kept  in  reserve  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  to  the 
end,  and  lest  objection  should  be  taken  to  this  curious  arrangement, 
another  ^battery  was  added  to  it  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Domoko, 
when  victory  or  defeat  turned  upon  a  couple  of  gans  more  or  less. 
The  ''negligence"  which  occasioned  calamitous  results  like  these 
needs  no  comment  here. 

Furthermore  it  is  a  fact — and  I  have  Colonel  Limbritis's  authority 
for  making  the  assertion — that  from  the  outset  to  the  upshot  of  that 
disastrous  war  the  Greek  forces  displayed  utter  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  notions  of  tactics,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  they  had  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  manoeuvres  even 
on  a  moderate  scale.  In  all  Thessaly,  therefore,  not  one  real  battle 
was  fought.  There  were  several  chance  rencontres  of  armed  men  and 
a  goodly  number  of  hasty  retreats,  but  not  a  single  battle.  Such  ia 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  military  men  of  Greece ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  gainsaid  by  any  of  his  foreign  colleagues.  Could 
anything  be  more  characteristic  of  the  light-heartedness  with  which 
the  war  was  carried  on  than  the  letter  written  to  the  War  Minister 
by  one  of  the  chief  of  the  army,  to  the  effect  that  he  needed  no 
commissariat;  he  had  signed  a  contract  with  a  purveyor  for  the 
delivery  of  bread,  and  everything  else  could  be  obtained  without 
difficulty  ;  therefore  a  commissariat  was  superfluous.* 

The  spectacle  offered  by  the  Navy  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
bewildering.  The  directors  of  the  operations  resided  in  Athens,  but 
as  there  were  said  to  be  two  distinct  headquarters  there,  with  no 
connecting  link  between  them,  the  results  were  of  a  kind  which 
would  delight  the  writer  of  an  opera  bouffe,  but  could  have  no 
deterrent  effect  upon  an  army  of  invasion.  The  Marine  Minister,  for 
instance,  instructs  the  Chief  of  the  Squadron  to  bombard  Prevenoe, 
which  is  expected  to  fall  in  two  hours.  The  Chief  is  silent  and 
inactive,  for  he  is  said  to  be  awaiting  orders  from  ''  the  other  place." 
However  this  may  be,  when  the  Admiral  proceeds  to  execute  the 
order,  his  ships  fire  at  the  respectful  distance  of  »ix  kUonietres  for 
reasons  which  have  still  to  be  discovered  and  with  results  whibh 
need  not  be  described.     On  April   20  the  bombardment  of  Kara 

*  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  in  this  solitary  instance  I  have  not  seen  the  docu- 
ment on  the  faith  of  which  I  make  this  assertion.  My  informant,  however,  who  is  a 
permanent  official  of  the  War  Ministry,  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  it.  I  purposely 
withhold  the  commander*s  name. 
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Burnoo  is  ordered  by  the  Marine  Minister,  On  the  2 let  it  is 
conntermanded  by  himself,  and  on  the  24tli  the  Chief,  Sakhtouris, 
is  told  by  the  same  pernonage  to  bombard  Kara  Bamoo,  soour 
the  sea  for  a  distance  of  140  miles,  seize  upon  every  Tarkish 
transport  and  every  foreign  vessel  carrying  contraband  of  war  and 
prevent  the  Ottoman  fleet  from  leaving  the  Dardanelles,*  He  might 
with  propriety  have  instrncted  the  Admiral  to  take  Constantinople 
while  he  was  in  the  vein.  On  April  25  the  same  Minister  despatched 
to  the  same  admiral  a  remarkable  telegraphic  message,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :  **  Mark  you  this ;  I  allow  nobody  among 
J  on  to  put  off  the  execution  of  my  orders  or  to  seek  for  approval  of 
them  from  any  quarter  whatever,  as  you  did,  when  yon  were  told  to 
bombard  Kara  Biirnoo.t  Do  not  forget,  Sir,  the  circumstances 
attending  your  municipal  election  at  Poros,  where  yoa  ran  a  great  risk 
and  were  saved  by  me*     You  have  now  to  obey  me  blindly,  .  ,  /'$ 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  state  that  the  grandiose  plans,  with  which 
the  fleet  was  expected  to  astonish  the  world,  were  not  only  never 
attempted,  but  never  even  drawn  np.  Yet  much  might  have  been 
done ;  for  the  Greek  marines  are  among  the  most  daring  and  heroic 
in  the  world,  and  are  capable,  under  a  commander  like  Sliaolis,  of 
successfully  accomplishing  seemingly  hopeless  feats  such  as  men  of  no 
other  nation  would  even  undertake.  But  like  the  batteries  of  artillery 
discreetly  kept  in  reserve,  this  magnificent  weapon  was  never  even 
seriously  employed*  The  inlands  of  the  Archipelago  still  under 
Turkish  misrule  might  have  been  seized  without  difficulty  and  kept 
with  ease.  In  all  cases  the  populations  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Greeks,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  the  people  were 
impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Hellenic  flag.  Bat  at  least 
ten  thousand  men  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking;  and  there  were  never  fifty  men  available  for  the 
purpose,  although  thousands  were  parading  Athens  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  rifles.  In  this  way  the  one  advantage  which  the  Greeks 
really  poasesaed  over  the  Turks  waa  wantonly  frittared  away.  The 
more  fally  one  sympathises  with  the  many  admirable  qualities 
which  characterise  the  Greek  people  individually,  the  keener  one's 
disappointment  at  their  inevitable  defeat,  and  the  more  emphatic  one's 
censure  of  the  conduct  which  caused  the  disaster.  But  the  facts 
more  than  warrant  the  strongest  measure  of  blame  heretofore  meted 
out  to  the  guilt5%  whoever  they  may  prove  to  be.  It  is  difficult  here 
to  convey  to  English  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Hellenic  fleet  was  unprepared  to  play  even  a  fraction  of  the  fdU 
assigned  to  it.      But  possibly  some  faint  and  far-away  notion  may  be 

•  Cy.  joarxsAl  A^ty,  16/27  May,  18d7. 
t  Thi«  assortioo  of  the  Minister  is  denied. 

X  TbU  ctukracteristic  de«patch  has  been  pttbUehed  bj  Admiral  SakhioorLs  in  the 
journals  of  Athens,  in  the  A§fy  of  the  15/27  Maj,  for  iobtanc^. 
VOL,  LXXU,  B 
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gathered  from  the  fact — which  is  bat  one  of  many — that  at  the 
height  of  the  war  the  present  Premier,  M.  Balli,  who  is  also  Marine 
Minister,  was  casually  informed  that  the  warships  had  exhausted  their 
snpplies  of  coal  and  had  no  stores  whatever  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
had  therefore  to  leave  his  study,  and,  putting  off  all  other  work,  to 
rush  about  irom  place  to  place  seeking  to  borrow  coal  wherever  he 
could  find  people  willing  and  able  to  lend  it !  Of  course  the  Govern- 
ment finally  received  supplies  of  fae],  as  they  ultimately  received  the 
needful  rifles,  but  not  until  the  war  was  over  and  the  peace  was  a 
fortnight  old.  No  wonder  the  Greek  navy  accomplished  so  little 
during  the  war. 

With  a  land  army  composed  of  intrepid  but  untrained  soldiers, 
ordered  aimlessly  hither  and  thither  by  amiable  but  unskilled  com- 
manders who  could  never  once  form  them  into  line  of  battle ;  with  a 
relatively  small  artillery  force,  one  section  of  which  lacked  horses 
while  another  was  systematically  kept  out  of  action  even  when  its 
presence  would  have  changed  a  disastrous  ^pfeat  into  a  signal  victory ; 
with  cavalry  regiments  slowly  trudging  about  on  foot ;  with  infantry 
now  in  want  of  ammunition^  now  supplied  with  antique  cartridges,  the 
bullets  of  which  were  less  formidable  than  stones  from  a  schoolboy's 
slbg ;  both  armies  erring  about  without  a  plan  of  campaign,  en- 
deavouring to  act  upon  contradictory  orders  from  a  multiplicity  of 
sources ;  compelled  to  undo  at  night  the  arduous  and  even  successful 
work  of  the  day,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  eiSbrt,  forbidden  to* 
utilise  splendid  victories,  forced  to  flee  pile  mile  from  a  defeated  and 
panic-stricken  enemy ;  with  a  little  navy  which,  ordered  off  to  achievo 
a  feat  that  all  the  ironclads  of  Great  Britain  could  with  difficulty 
accomplish,  had  not  marines  enough  to  take  possession  of  ai  few  un- 
defended islands,  nor  sufficient  coal  to  get  up  steam — with  land  and 
sea  forces  cramped  and  crippled  in  this  unparalleled  manner^  the^ 
wonder  is  that  Greece  accomplished  as  much  as  she  did. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  this  surprising  state  of  things  waa 
bound  to  crop  up  sooner  or  later,  in  the  form  of  patriotic  indignation 
or  of  party  tactics.  And  it  arose  very  much  sooner  than  the  Govern- 
ment had  anticipated,  shaping  itself,  as  everything  does  in  Greece,  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  petty  politics.  The  War  Minister 
Smolensky  *  sounded  the  first  note  of  warning  as  far  back  as  last 
February.  He  then  surprised  his  friends  and  countrymen  by  placing 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  M.  Delyannis,  and  following  it  up  by 
a  remarkable  letter  which,  as  is  usual  in  Greece,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  In  this  document  M.  Smolensky  accused  his  colleague, 
the  Premier,  of  making  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  subservient  to 
the  wretched  ends  of  party,  and  of  provoking  war  without  taking  the^ 

*  A  brother  of  the  now  celebrated  leader  who,  bj  contrast  with  many  of  hia 
colleagues,  is  become  a  hera 
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sligliteat  measure  to  prepare  for  it.  The  War  Minister  woaod  tip 
this  indictment  with  the  emphatically  worded  charge  that  the  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister  waa  but  a  huge  advertisement  written  in  the 
life-blood  of  the  people.  This  attack  made  but  a  transitory  impres- 
sion npon  the  public — ^in  Greece  words  are  held  to  magnify  ideas 
while  reflecting  them — and  none  whatever  upon  the  Cabinet.  Ministers 
saw  no  reason  to  change  their  policy  and  still  less  to  resign  their  positions* 
They  felt  '^  no  doubt,  hesitation,  or  pain/'  They  still  had  faith  in  the 
coming  of  the  dca^'i  ex  machina^  who  had  more  than  ooce  saved  Greece 
from  similar  dangers  before,  and  steering  straight  for  the  whirlpool 
they  imagined  they  were  about  to  provoke  a  political  miracle. 

Meanwhile  events  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Greece's  challenge 
was  suddenly  accepted  by  the  Porte,  and  then  it  became  evident  to 
every  impartial  observer  that  if  the  Turks  themselves  had  had  the 
ordering  of  affairs  in  Athens  before  the  war,  they  might  easily  have 
had  the  will,  but  would  have  probably  lacked  the  perverse  ingenuity^ 
to  arrange  for  such  a  crushing  disaster  as  that  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  story  of  the  change  of  Government,  which  took  place  when  the 
war  was  still  at  its  height  but  hopes  of  victory  were  already  on  the 
wane,  is  among  the  most  instructive  and  least  edifying  episodes  of 
recent  Greek  history.  Amidst  unwonted  scenes  of  popular  excitement, 
and  while  a  cry  of  universal  indignation  was  being  re-echoed  throughout 
the  land,  the  Premier,  calm,  dignified  and  oracular,  observed  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  tactics  with  the  care  and  fondness  which 
Archimedes  bestowed  upon  his  circles  whOe  the  soldiers  were  dealing 
death  and  destruction  around  them.  He  refused  point  blank  to 
resign  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  king.  He  was  unable  to  arrange 
to  get  a  quorum  of  members  to  appear  in  Parliament,  although  he  was 
the  leader  of  a  great  majority.  Yet  he  countersigned  the  royal 
decree  appointing  M.  Ralli  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  but 
continued  the  while  to  consider  himself  the  chief  of  the  majority  and 
master  of  the  situation.  M.  Delyannis  knows  the  temperament,  the 
tastes  and  idiosyncrasies  of  his  countrymen  better  than  most  of  his 
colleagues  and  rivals.  Nay  more,  he  understands  the  art  of  modifying 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  Greek  people  are  satisfied  with,  or  indifferent 
to  a  line  of  policy  aod  a  system  of  tactics  which  seem  to  run  counter 
to  constitutional  principles,  it  would  ill  become  a  stranger  to  condemn 
them.  The  facts,  however,  are  notorious  and  undoubted,  and  only 
good  can  come  of  their  being  put  on  record. 

The  moment  the  Cabioet  fell,  the  question  of  responsibility  entered 
upon  a  wholly  new  phase.  The  late  Premier  in  the  course  of  his 
conversations  with  Athenian  journalists  was  understood  to  say,  that 
not  he  but  his  royal  master  was  responsible  for  the  Cretan  expedition 
and  the  policy  which  culminated  in  the  war.     Had  he  had  a  free 
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hand,  things  wonld  have  tarned  oat  very  differently  indeed;  for 
knowing,  as  he  knew^  how  unprepared  the  country  was  for  conflict,  he 
wonld  never  have  run  the  risk  of  provoking  it.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  Marine  Minister  made  disclosures  of  an  analogous  nature.  His 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  would,  if  promptly  carried  out^ 
have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Turks.  But  they  were  not 
promptly  carried  out,  in  &ct  most  of  them  were  not  executed  at  all. 
Admiral  Sakhtouris  then  spoke  out,  and  explained  that  these  wonder- 
working orders  were  sometimes  self-contradictory,  and  occasionally 
even  utterly  impossible.  But  the  Minister  persists  in  holding  the 
Court  responsible. 

Foreigners  residing  in  constitutional  countries  will  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  monarch  who  theoretically  can  ^'  do  no  wrong," 
yet  managed  to  strike  out  a  policy  at  once  independent,  dangerous 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  government,  not  only  without 
provoking  the  slightest  remonstrance  on  their  part,  but  with  their 
formal  sanction  and  public  approval.  His  advisers  had  it  in  their 
power  to  resign  at  any  moment,  and  not  only  did  they  waive  this 
right  when  the  obnoxious  steps  were  being  taken,  but  they  were 
quite  ready  to  continue  in  office  for  any  length  of  time  afterwards, 
and  had  finally  to  be  dismissed  by  a  royal  decree. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Greeks  manage  these  matters  in  a  way  that 
differs  very  considerably  from  ours.  And  in  this  difference  lies  the 
root  of  the  evil,  the  source  of  all  the  disasters  that  have  recently 
befallen  that  ill-starred  country,  and  the  chronic  danger  which 
threatens  the  future  of  Hellenism.  It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  an 
impassable  abyss  there  between  political  fact  and  constitutional  fictioxL 
Parliamentary  government  itself  is  a  fiction,  and  has  never  once  been 
a  living  genuine  fact.  The  prevailing  rigime  is  of  no  known  category. 
Eoreigners  speak  of  it  as  an  abuse  of  Parliamentarism,  but  Greeks 
who  have  endured  and  studied  it  during  a  lifetime  maintain  that  it 
has  little  in  common  with  representative  government,  and  they  quote 
facts  in  abundance  to  bear  out  their  view.  They  describe  it  as  regal 
power  without  legal  control ;  journalistic  licence  without  moderating 
criticism ;  *  electoral  corruption  without  redeeming  national  aims ; 
Ministerial  omnipotence  purchased  by  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  sops  to 
Cerberus ;  rewards  and  honours  unrelated  to  merits  and  talents  ;  ex- 
penditure disproportionate  to  income ;  practical  law  conflicting  with 
abstract  justice;  constitutional  theories  divorced  from  political  practices 
and  power  everywhere  deprived  of  the  ballast  of  responsibility. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  no  political  parties  in  the  country.  There 
are  generally  two  or   more  influential   politicians  supported   by   a 

*  Licence  is  purely  political.  From  the  strictly  ethical  point  of  view  Greek  journals 
are  perfect  models  of  what  a  public  press  ought  to  be,  ana  they  compare  most  favour- 
ably with  the  high  standard  journals  of  the  world. 
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nnmber  of  deputies  who  are  actuated  by  that  everyday  species  of 
gratitude  which  has  been  defined  as  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
In  Greece,  as  in  the  United  States,  every  citizen,  whatever  his  social 
condition,  may  reasonably  hope  to  rise  one  day  to  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister,  and  very  many  make  strennons  efforts  to  get  there. 
One  of  the  consequences  is  that  every  new-fledged  lawyer,  nay  every 
University  graduate,  fancies  himself  the  germ  of  a  Richelien  or  a 
Bismarck,  nnexpandod  because  of  the  petty  jealousy  of  his  fellows. 
Pdraonally  I  know  four  brainless  youths  who,  instead  of  taking  to 
some  useful  trade  or  profession,  haunt  the  caf^s,  found  obscure  clubs, 
deliver  Demosthenic  speeches  before  unripe  listeners,  and  waylay 
journalists  in  the  not  unreasonable  hope  of  getting  pitchforked  into  a 
Ministry.  And  they  feel  conscious  that  if  they  were  to  succeed  they 
would  not  cut  a  worse  figure  than  many  of  their  predecessors.  In 
most  other  countries  inborn  talents^  the  knowledge  that  comes  of 
experience,  a  character  which  inspires  universal  confidence  and  a  will 
that  can  surmount  obstacles,  are  considered  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  statesman.  The  Greeks  have  made  several  determined  attempts 
practically  to  prove  that  these  qualities  are  not  indispensable,  and  the 
results  are  writ  large  in  the  ruin  alike  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed.  The  needy  who  are  educated  make  politics  a  breadwinning 
profession;  the  ambitious  a  career;  the  rich  a  gentle  stimulant  to  give 
a  pleasant  tone  to  a  listless  life. 

In  Greece  the  political  leader  constitutes  a  class  apart.  It  is 
superfluous  to  Eay  that  he  must  be  a  past -master  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
Every  Greek  is  a  born  orator,  to  whom  enforced  silence  would  be 
tantamount  to  death.  But  the  political  leader  has  a  command  of  words 
which  is  practically  inexhaustible.  His  hearers  give  themselves  up 
to  the  mellifluous  music  of  his  language,  to  the  happy  turn  of  his 
classic  phrases ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  they  can  afford  to  overlook 
the  poverty  of  the  few  ideas  which  the  words  may  happen  to  embody. 
The  **  leader/'  if  he  does  not  resemble  the  monk  in  making  a  formal 
vow  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  generally  practises  these  ascetic  virtues  ; 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Greeks  who,  despite  the  grave  faults  of  the 
bureaucracy,  are  a  profoundly  moral  people,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  never  yet  allowed  any  politician  to  assume  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  whose  personal  integrity  was  not  absolutely  above  reproach 
or  suspicion.  The  late  M.  Tricoupis,  who  might  have  become  a 
millionaire,  without  a  breach  of  any  law  and  without  even  "  sailing 
too  near  the  wind/*  lived  poor  and  died  poor.  His  opponent, 
M/Delyannis,  is  likewise  as  far  removed  from  affluence  to-day  as  ha 
waa  when  he  first  entered  political  life  thirty-four  years  ago. 

The  typical  political  leader  gives  up  all  his  time  and  thoughts  to 
politics  which  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  include  the  weal  of  his 
country.      When  things  go  well,  the  credit  is  his  ;  whenever  anything 
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18  amiss,  the  blame  is  pnt  upon  some  Earopean  Power  or  Powers,  and 
an  appeal  for  help  made  to  ^'  the  God  who  watches  over  the  destinies 
of  nations  as  of  men,"  and  allows  the  majority  of  his  creatures  to  be 
born  into  the  world  without  a  trace  of  humour  in  their  composition. 
A  niece,  a  sister,  a  mother  plays  the  part  of  Martha  to  this  political  Mary, 
and  devotedly  shares  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  the  great  statesman. 
The  latter,  lUce  all  great  men,  possesses  his  eccentricities,  his  peculiar 
tastes  and  immutable  habits.  He  wears  a  rose  or  an  orchid  in  his  button- 
hole^ contrary  to  the  customs  of  his  countrymen,  or  dresses  d  Vanglaise^ 
or  falls  into  the  ways  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Prince  Bismarck. 

When  he  becomes  Prime  Minster,  he  is  the  soul  of  the  Government, 
and  virtually  the  dictator  of  the  kingdom  for  the  time  being ;  and 
the  time  being  continues  as  loug  as  he  can  satisfy  the  patriotic 
craving  of  his  Parliamentary  friends  to  serve  their  country  in  salaried 
posts,  and  can  pull  together  with  the  king.  Then  everything  moves 
smoothly — for  the  Cabinet ;  as  for  the  country  at  large  there  is  of 
course  a  special  providence  watching  over  it  as  over  helpless 
children  and  drunken  men.  Along  with  the  leader  come  his 
faithful  followers,  and  their  name  is  legion.  They  fill  up  every  post 
of  emolument,  every  place  of  trust,  every  position  of  power  or 
influence,  every  nook,  cranny  and  crevice  in  the  machine  of  State. 
To  make  room  for  these  saviours  of  their  country^  every  official  and 
every  employ^  in  the  kingdom  is  turned  adrift  His  services, 
experience  and  aptitudes  are  set  at  nought,  they  are  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance  when  compared  with  the  political  faith  of  the  Minister's 
friends.  In  politics^  as  in  religion,  good  works  without  the  faith  that 
vivifies  are  dead,  and  the  good  worker  may  die  with  them.  It  is 
difficult  in  England,  where  the  administrative  machine  has  an  existence 
independent  of  the  political,  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  revolution 
which  is  caused  whenever  a  new  Ministry  comes  into  power.  There 
is  not  a  postman,  a  schoolmaster — ^nay,  not  even  a  schoolmistress 
or  scavenger — who  is  not  summarily  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the 
riyal  candidates,  who  have  been  impatiently  waiting  for  years  for  the 
moving  of  the  waters.  The  very  judges,  who  cannot  be  deprived  of 
their  functions  without  good  cause  shown,  are  transferred  from  place 
to  place,  till  life  becomes  a  burden  to  them,  and  they  voluntarily 
resign;  and  when  other  means  prove  inefficacious  the  obnoxious 
official  is  pensioned  o£f.* 

The  members  of  Parliament  share  in  varying  degrees  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Premier.  They  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  They  enter  his  study  unaimounced,  they  but&n- 
hole  him  in  the  street,  and  whisper  their  needs  and  those  of  their  friends 
and  relations  into  his  sympathetic  ear  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and 

*  At  the  present  moment  the  total  amoant  of  pensions  paid  annually  is  5,500,000 
drachmas. 
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even  in  the  Hall  of  Parliament  itsell  One  of  the  late  Prime 
Ministers  was  wont  to  begin  bis  day's  work  by  jotting  down  theee 
requests  for  places,  privileges,  concaBsiona,  ''jostioe/  against  personal 
enemies^  and  •*  mercy "  for  friends  "  in  trouble ''  on  little  slips  of 
paper ;  and  he  generally  retnrned  home  with  a  whole  sheaf  of  them, 
which  gave  him  occupation  for  days.  Whenever  a  place  of  emolu- 
ment fell  vacant,  his  study  was  literally  inundated  T^ith  them.  As 
he  could  only  appoint  one  man  to  the  post  and  dared  not  refuse  it  to 
any,  he  would  listen  benevolently  to  an  eloquent  recapitulation  of  the 
claims  of  each,  promise  to  do  his  best  for  the  candidate,  and  then 
leave  the  place  vacant  indefinitely.  Ultimatums  were  not  infrequent, 
"  Here  am  I,  and  aix  of  my  friends  with  me,  who  want  that  place  for 
X.  If  you  see  your  way  to  appoint  him,  well  and  good.  If  not,  weU, 
you  know  the  consequences."  An  empty  band  is  no  lure  for  a  hawk 
anywhere;  but  a  Greek  Prime  Minister  would  need  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus  and  the  philosopher  s  stone  to  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  humble  but  devoted  political  friends. 

The  relatione,  comrades,  acquaintances,  and  even  the  servants  of 
the  deputies  on  the  right  side  of  the  House  are  the  spoiled  children 
of  fortune  as  long  as  their  political  day  lasts.  AH  things  are 
possible  to  them.  Like  constitutional  monarehs  of  the  better  class, 
they  can  do  no  wrong,  or  at  least  none  that  is  punished  by  the  law 
courts,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  imprisoned,  my  friend, 
for  that  gross  libel  which  you  published  against  X  ?  *'  I  asked  one 
of  my  friends,  some  time  ego.  "Of  course,  I  was  not,"  '*  But  you 
did  publish  the  libel?"  '^^^bj  yes,"  *' And  you  admitted  it  ?  ' 
**I  did,"  **  And  how  did  you  escape  punishment  ?*'  ''I  went  to  my 
friend  the  Prime  Minister  and  he  told  the  couit  to  non-suit  the 
private  prosecutor.  It  was  not  more  difficult  than  that/'  Jn  the 
Pirieua  one  boatman  assaulted  another  and  scattered  his  features 
about  in  most  reckless  manner  on  the  sand.  The  other  was  laid  up 
for  a  time  and  disfigured  for  ever,  but  on  his  recovery  he  sammoned 
hid  assailant  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  The  latter  forth- 
with invested  in  tea,  cheese  and  a  few  other  dainties,  which  he 
begged  the  magistrate  to  accept  as  a  slight  mark  of  his  esteem  ;  and 
when  the  case  came  on,  the  wretched  man  whose  face  had  been 
grounded  to  a  paste  was  condemned  to  pay  costs  over  and  above,  on 
the  ground  that  the  summons  was  vexatious.  It  should  be  explained, 
however,  that  in  this  particular  case  the  cheese,  tea  and  other 
groceries  were  thrown  into  the  balance  because  both  parties  were 
political  friends  of  the  men  in  power  The  faults  of  the  people 
whose  political  faith  is  orthodox  become  virtues,  their  crimes  amiable 
weaknesses,  and  Justice  when  appealed  to  against  them  undoes  ths 
bandage  on  her  eyes  and  becomes  transformed  into  mercy.  Their 
sons  are  exempted  from  military  seivice,  and  their  daughters  admitted 
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into  the  schools  as  teachers.  The  post  and  telegraph  are  at  their 
beck  and  call,  and  have  no  secrets  from  them,  and  the  custom  honse 
officers  would  not  insnlt  them  by  examining  their  laggage.  In  a 
word  the  taxes  are  collected  for  their  behoof,  the  crops  are  harvested 
for  them,  and  the  very  sun  seems  to  shine  for  their  exclnsive  benefit. 

All  these  people  live  upon  the  budget;  and  not  these  alone.  In 
peace  time  there  are  21,472  soldiers  and  8707  marines,  who,  though 
they  have  little  chance  of  getting  properly  trained  for  the  duties  of 
their  profession,  are  supported  by  the  country.  In  addition  to  these 
forces  there  are  17,235  civil  servants  dependent  for  their  daily  bread 
upon  the  budget.     They  are  composed  as  follows  : 

2738  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance 


4674 

>f 

'„  the  Interior 

1337 

yj 

„  Justice 

1266 

it 

„  Public  Instruction 

228 

n 

„  Foreign  Afiairs 

4791 

)) 

„  War  (exclusive  of  soldiers) 

2201 

>> 

„  the  Marine  (exclusive  of  marines). 

17235  is  a  goodly  number  of  civil  servants  for  a  little  country  like 
Greece.  But  as  we  saw,  there  are  as  many  more  out  of  work,  wist- 
fully longing  for  their  turn  to  come,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  opposition 
party  to  come  into  power.  Now  the  entire  adult  male  population  of 
Greece  is  about  500,000.  These  are  the  members  of  society  capable 
of  working  and  producbg,  the  living  Caryatides  by  whom  the  weight 
of  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  perennially  supported.  But  of 
these  at  least  one-eighth  are  mere  consumers  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
others.  And  as  the  number  has  of  late  years  been  on  the  increase, 
taxation  has  been  raised  accordingly.  From  1880  to  1892,  the  total 
production  of  the  nation  hardly  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
taxes  were  gradually  raised  by  over  100  per  cent. 

And  the  services  rendered  by  these  people  to  the  State  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  negative  kind.  They  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ; 
and  have  no  time  to  analyse  closely  the  ethics  of  the  ways  and  means. 
A  civil  servant  with  a  family  to  keep,  who  has  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  three  years  and  may  be  again  turned  adrift  at  any  moment, 
must  make  the  best  of  his  present  opportunities  so  as  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  children  during  the  coming  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness and  irksome  poverty. 

This  is  a  chronic  and  fertile  source  of  corruption  in  Greece,  where 
the  civil  servants  are  a  serious  danger,  rather  than  a  real  help  to  the 
State.  Their  golden  rule  would  seem  to  be  to  take  as  much  and  give 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  convert  every  position  into  a  snug  little 
sinecure.  Hence  they  end  by  losing  any  natural  aptitudes  for  work 
which  they  may  have  originally  had.  l^e  present  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Ealli,  who  judges  a  civil  servant  not  by  his  political  tenets  but 
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by  biB  capacit;  for  diBcbargiiig  the  doties  of  his  poBitioD,  has,  himself, 
to  do  all  his  own  clerical  work^  copjiBg  letters^  &a,  and  to  transact 
unimportant  and  time-robbing  bnsiness,  which  in  every  other  country 

J  devolves  upon  a  second  or  third  secretary.     Hence,  the  carious  spec- 

■tacle  of  a  Prime  Minister  working  from  10  o*clock  a.m.  till  5  r,M., 
hurriedly  lunching  at  this  advanced  hour,  and  then  resuming  work 
till  3  or  \  A.M.,  when  he  dines  and  retires  to  rest. 

The  Greek  civU  servant-  does  nothing  for  nothing,  and  whenever  he 
is  moved  to  act  at  all,  he  performs  his  work  slowly,  and  in  a  slovenly 
manner.      If  a  citizen  about  to  travel  demands   a  passporf,  to  which 

'he  has  an  undoubted  right,  he  cannot  hope  to  receive  it  unless  his 
political  friends  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  influence.  This  state- 
ment has  an  exaggerated  ring  about  it,  but   it  is  none   the  less  the 

^expression  of  a  notorious  fact.  Every  department  of  State  is  worked 
on  simUar  lines*  Take,  for  example,  the  service  of  the  loans  con- 
tracted from  1880  to  1689 — ^a  matter  of  real  importance  to  the  State. 

^  The  payment  of  interest  on  the  coupons  is  made  by  certain  banks  of 

|Ix>ndon,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  every  six  months.  Theee  banks  receive 
in  advance  from  the  Hellenic  Government  ]myment  of  all  (he  covpons 
in  /nil.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  aie  not  all  invariably 
presented  for  payment.  But  how  many  have  been  actually  paid,  and 
tiow  many  have  not  been  tendered,  are  matters  which,  from   18S0   to 

'1880,  have  never  been  invefitiga ted.  ^  All  the  coupons  forwarded  to 
Athens  from  the  three  capitals  in  question  daring  that  period  are 
still,  I  am  assured,  lying  in  the  Ministry,  nntouched  !  The  customs 
dues  are  collected  in  the  same  slovenly  manner.  Contraband  trade 
flourishes  on  a  large  scale,  and  scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  disguise 
itself,  so  that  in  this  way  at  least  Ave  or  six  million  drachmas  are 
yearly  diverted  from  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  equally 

^corrupt.      Yet  even-handed  justice  is  the  corner-stone  of   the  modern 
State.      On  its  maintenance  depend  order,  confidence,  social  morality, 
lie  finances  and  the   prosperity  of  the  country.      Foreign  capital  can 
aever  be  attracted  to  a  land  where  Themis  instead  of  being  perfectly 

Iblind  ogles  the  political  party  in  power,  and  looks  upon  the  privileged 
Dple  of  the  palace  with  a  wide-awake  eye  of  benevolence.  In  an 
autocracy  cases  of  crying  injustice  occasionally  occur  and  are  always 
denounced  as  intolerable  scandals.  In  the  democracy  of  Greece,  they 
unfortunately  are  not  the  exception  but  the  rule,  and  render  life  a 
burden.      For  as  Voltaire  happily  pats  it,  if  you  have  to  do  with  a 

Fiingle  wild  beast,  you  can  manage  to  keep  out  of  his  way  ;  but  you 
are  utterly  lost  if  sarrounded  by  a  band  of  petty,  hungry  tigers  who 
are  always  getting  between  your  legs. 

Bat  in  order  to  acquire  this  AJiriman-like  power  for  evil,  it  is 
not    enough    that    the  Prime  Minister    shonld    exert    and   maintain 
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a  permanent  ascendency  over  his  parliamentary  partisans.  He 
has  to  sacrifice  to  the  Zens  of  Olympus  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of 
Hades,  and  in  the  effort,  Parliamentary  government  is  twisted  and 
distorted  in  snch  a  way  that  he  might  with  propriety  paper  his 
fitady  with  the  Constitation.  The  concessions  made  to  the  ^'  higher 
powars,"  however,  are  of  all  others  the  most  obnoxious  and  the  mo6t 
dangerous  to  him  who  makes  them.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Besides  the  political  and  administrative  layer  of 
Greek  society,  who  take  no  thonght  for  any  interests  but  their  own, 
there  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  who  are  honest  and  single- 
minded  and  profoundly  democratic.  These  masses  are  always  patient 
and  usually  inarticulate.  But  from  time  to  time  they  shake  them- 
Belves  together  and  growl  menacingly,  and  the  result  is  an  incipient 
upheaval  of  the  whole  social  fabric.  Now  what  these  people  piously 
hate,  more  than  aught  else,  is  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Whether  their  motives  are  derived  from  blind  prejudice,  instinct, 
principle  or  painful  experience,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
fact  remains  untouched.  Hence  the  most  powerful  and  complaisant 
of  Prime  Ministers  deems  it  necessary  to  draw  the  line  of  concession 
higher  up  than  he  might  be  disposed  to  do,  if  he  had  not  to  take 
this  volcanic  force  into  account.  But  they  one  and  all  are  far  too 
yielding,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  and  not  nearly  complaisant 
enough  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  ultra- royalists.  A  refractory  Ministry 
can  always  be  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  their  most  confident 
"appeal  to  the  country"  and  their  most  ingenious  electoral  plans 
can  be  thwarted  as  readily  as  a  royal  decree  can  be  signed. 
Hence  every  Cabinet  is  more  or  less  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  and  a  few  years  simply  suffice  to  use  it  up.  Cabinets  come 
and  Cabinets  go,  but  the  monarch  remains  for  ever.  Hence  his 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  is  enormous,  and  it  has  on  some  important 
occasions  been  wielded  with  admirable  judgment. 

A  custom  obtains  in  Greece,  after  the  fall  of  each  Ministry,  which 
practically  enables  the  Crown  to  turn  the  scales  of  electoral  favour 
according  to  its  own  wishes.  The  moment  the  Cabinet  resigns,  or  has 
been  dismissed,  the  Monarch,  instead  of  taking  the  advice  of  the  out- 
going Premier  or  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  appoints  six  or 
seven  nobodies,  forms  a  ''  Cabinet  of  Service,^'  and  bids  them  *'  run 
the  elections."  Now  the  manipulators  of  the  electoral  campaign  have 
everything  in  their  own  hands — within  certain  well-defined  limits. 
While  they  cannot  create  a  powerful  party  of  their  own,  they 
can  easily  exalt  the  horn  of  either  of  the  two  existing  parties  and 
humble  the  other  to  the  dust.  Thus,  when  a  Minister  is  obdurate, 
and  the  Monarch  threatens  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  much  else,  the 
Premier  believes  and  trembles,  and  generally  yields  with  grace.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  power  of  the  Crown  is  alleged  to  be  the  decay 
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of  the  army.  Most  of  the  higher  posts,  it  is  complained,  have  been 
given  to  favourites,  whose  own  favourites  are  tenderly  looked  after  in 
turn  and  kept  in  the  capital,  where  they  parade  the  streets,  fill  the 
cafL'3,  and  enliven  balls  and  dinner-parties.  Into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  this  allegation  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  inquire.  It  is 
flufficient  to  point  out  that  it  has  been  made  and  is  extensively  believed  ; 
for  in  Greek  politics  credited  rumours  are  as  potent,  far  good  or  for 
evil,  as  well-established  facta.  Stories  told  by  former  Ministers  are 
still  current  of  the  royal  interference  with  the  course  of  law  and 
justice,  which,  like  true  love,  **  never  runs  smooth  ** — sheaves  of  free 
pardons  presented  to  the  War  Minister  for  signature,  bundles  of  leave 
of  absence  for  officers  who  at  the  moment  had  no  right  whatever  t-o 
demand  them,  decrees  appointing  jm'S(mcr  fjrata:  to  positions  and 
emolument,  and  granting  a  free  pardon  to  some  who  had  broken  the 
law,  &c.  It  is  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  wielded  by  the  monarch 
that  many  attribote  the  pitiable  state  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  diplomatic  representation  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  at 
one  or  two  European  capitals ;  and  its  continued  exercise  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  is  regarded  even  by  some  serious  politicians  as  the  most 
fertile  source  of  danger  to  Greece  and  the  Hellenic  idea.  But  these  are 
delicate  matters  which  had  beat  be  dealt  with  by  the  parties  most  nearly 
<9onoemed.     In  any  case  Greece  owes  much  to  her  present  dynasty. 

Whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  unless 
the  series  of  evils  which  have  heretofore  preyed  \i\ion  the  country  like 
a  cancer  and  brought  it  within  an  ace  of  irreparable  ruin,  are  speedily 
out  out  with  whatever  degree  of  unavoidable  pain  to  the  patient,  Greece 
will  soon  cease  to  play  a  part  in  history  as  an  independent  State.  It 
may  be  safely  stated  that  that  proposition  is  as  true  as  one  of  Euclid's. 
But  have  the  people  intelligence  and  will-power  enough  to  discern  the 
remedy  and  apply  it  ?  To  most  foreigners  the  answer  to  this  fjuestion 
seems  doubtful.  I  myself  have  heard  many  Greek  politicians  say : 
"  It  is  the  old  story.  There  is  a  deal  of  wild  excitement  just  now  in 
<x>n8er{nence  of  onr  defeat.  But  it  will  all  subside  in  due  time  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  at  our  old  pranks  again,  DelyanniK  ruling 
the  country,  and  the  king  keeping  Delyannis  in  hand.  We  are 
incapable  of  profiting  by  the  bitter  but  wholesome  lesson  which  the 
war  has  afforded  us." 

On  a  difficult  question  of  this  importance  I  should  not  venture  to 
offer  a  decided  opinion.  The  psychology  of  the  Greek  people  abounds 
in  obscure  points  upon  which  it  would  be  presumption  on  the  part  of 
a  foreigner  to  hope  to  throw  light.  Moreover,  the  mildest  efficacious 
remedy  may  possibly  prove  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  malady  itself* 
It  is,  however,  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  people  are  now 
disgusted  with  the  politicians  of  the  past  whose  promises  they 
accepted  without  question.     They  feel  like  the  soldier  who  used  to 
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vifiit  the  ballet  with  amasement  and  delight  nntil  he  learned  that  there 
was  not  a  word  of  troth  in  it,  whereupon  he  went  away  sad  at  heart 
and  never  entered  a  theatre  any  more.  Bnt  whether  they  will  act  as 
perseveringly  as  the  soldier,  is  a  matter  open  to  question.  The 
unpalatable  remedy  may  prove  difficult  to  apply;  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  point  out ;  the  army  of  political  hangers-on  must  be  dis- 
banded ;  a  thoroughly  serviceable  and  trustworthy  class  of  employ6s 
must  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  immovability  unless  for  good  cause 
shown;  the  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  must  be 
guaranteed ;  the  ''  influence  "  of  deputies  must  be  abolished  ;  the  sound 
instincts  of  the  inarticulate  masses  must  be  translated  into  legislative 
acts,  a  healthy  Parliamentary  system  of  government  must  be  introduced, 
with  genuine  political  parties  and  programmes  instead  of  interested 
partisans  and  attractive  promises ;  and  not  merely  men  must  be  forth- 
coming but  measures  as  well. 

Foremost  among  these  men — men  of  the  new  epoch — is  Demetrius 
Balli,  a  middle-sized,  fair-haired,  average-looking  bourgeois  of  about 
forty-two  or  three.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  a  scholar  by  taste,  and  a 
politician  by  temperament,  M.  Ralli  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  plainest 
and  least  imposing  figures  in  Greek  politics,  where  one  is  accustomed 
to  encounter  individuals  gifted  with  the  commandbg  presence  of 
natural  kings  of  men,  the  well-bearded  faces  of  venerable  Oriental 
sages  and  the  brains  of  precocious  children.  You  might  pass 
M.  Ralli  every  day  in  the  street  and  never  guess  he  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  nor  even  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. His  serviceable  suit  of  black  is  by  no  means  courtly,  his  soft 
grey  hat  and  his  cotton  umbrella,  which  he  never  fails  to  carry  in  fair 
weather  as  in  foul,  would  lead  one  to  rank  him  as  a  petty  government 
employ  6.  His  eyes,  which  seem  to  read  your  inmost  thoughts,  are 
the  only  really  noteworthy  feature  about  him ;  they  rivet  attention, 
and  the  story  they  tell  and  the  impression  they  convey  differ  totally 
from  those  suggested  by  the  unfashionable  dress. 

This  prosaic- looking  individual  is  the  Prime  Minister,  the  man  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  saved  the  dynasty  of  Greece,  and  much 
else  besides ;  not,  it  is  true,  with  kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  but  as  people 
save  drowning  men,  by  pulling  them  out  painfully  by  the  hair  of  the 
head ;  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  saving  his  country,  which  is  with- 
out doubt  in  far  greater  danger  than  the  dynasty  ev6r  was,  the  task 
may  be  regarded  as  hopeless.  Certainly  none  of  his  political  friends 
or  antagonists  will  ever  tackle,  much  less  accomplish,  it,  although  two 
of  his  colleagues  are  considerably  above  the  average  Greek  politician. 

Heretofore  it  was  considered  the  ''  correct  thing  "  in  diplomatic 
circles  in  Athens  to  regard  M.  Balli  as  an  '^  anarchist."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  none  of  that  ilk  in  Greece,  but  the  label  was  com- 
prehensive and  convenient.     ''  I  wUl  not  t»ke  thy  blood,"  said  the 
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Quaker  to  the  barking  and  bitiog  dog,  **  but  I  will  give  thee  a  bad 
name/*  and  having  cried  out  *'  mad  dog,**  the  bystanders  brandished 
their  sticks  and  did  the  rest.  Still  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted 
that  M,  EalU  is  not  exactly  a  courtier.  He  calls  things  by  their 
everyday  names  and  speaks  the  truth  to  his  friends,  even  when  cir- 
cumstances have  made  it  gall  and  wormwood  to  their  souls ;  and  that 
is  not  a  courtly  habit*  One  of  his  former  colleagues — -M,  Ralli  was 
in  office  on  four  occasions* — told  me  that  he  once  refused  to  consent 
to  a  measure  which  the  court  was  very  anxious  to  c^rry  through.  He 
gave  some  reasons  for  his  refusal  which  seemed  to  him  quite  sufflcient. 
Bat  the  king  sent  for  him  and  discussed  the  matter  warmly.  In  tlie 
oonrsa  of  conversation  the  monarch  suddenly  said  :  *'  Well,  I  almost 
think,  M.  EalH,  that  one  of  your  chief  reasons  for  refusing  is  because 
I  am  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure."  *'  And  would  you 
believe  it,"  exclaimed  my  interlocutor  with  a  horrified  look,  **  that  ill- 
mannered  man  replied,  '  Yonr  Majesty  is  quite  right ;  it  is/  '* 

If  the  Prime  Minister  cannot  correctly  be  classed  as  an  anarchist, 
neither  can  it  be  gainsaid  that  he  has  somethiug  of  the  stormy  petrel 
about  him.  Each  time  he  has  come  into  office  it  has  been  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  popular  excitement,  accompanied  by  underground  rumblings 
and  signs  of  impending  upheaval ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and 
diplomatists  that  is  not  a  recommendation.  Moreover,  in  his  public 
speeches,  he  has  never  spared  the  Court  parly,  and  his  sole  justificatioii 
has  ever  been  that  he  always  speaks  of  the  monarch  in  public  exactly 
as  he  addresses  him  in  private ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  the  statement 
ifl  true,  though  many  refuse  to  admit  its  justificatory  virtue.  He  is  a 
thorough  constitotiooalist  of  the  Girondist  type  and  entertains  a  pro- 
found hatred  of  Anarchist  and  Socialist  and  even  Republican  principles. 
Constitutionalism,  in  its  best  form,  he  regards  as  a  panacea  for  all 
State  evils,  and  his  implicib  faith  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence 
of  the  masses  is  quite  refreshing.  It  reminds  one  of  the  days  of 
Condorcet  and  Madame  Roland,  who  would  have  been  his  friends  had 
he  been  their  contemporary.  He  holds  that  a  Cabinet  needs  only  to 
be  composed  of  intelligent,  experienced,  and  strong-willed  men  to  set  . 
everything  right,  and  that  his  opponenta  made  a  serions  mistake  in 
trying  to  prove  the  contrary.  He  has  a  contempt  for  all  mere  forms 
when  they  conceal  the  substance  of  the  matter ;  and  his  hatred  of 
every  species  of  injustice  amounts  almost  to  a  predominant  passion* 
But  one  of  his  most  serviceable  gifts  is  an  inexhaustible  vein  of 
humour,  which  enables  him  to  steer  clear  of  the  pompous  mannerism 
of  many  Greek  politicians  and  to  turn  the  laugh  against  hia 
adversaries, 

Aa  soon  as  the  war  took  a  turn   unfavourable  to  Greece  and  the 
Mimaters  sat  down  to  discuss  the  causes,  M.  Ralli  hurried  off  to  the 
*  Kow  tot  the  first  time  be  oocuplet  the  pOAitioD  of  Chief  of  lUc  Cabioet. 
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front,  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  shared  their  fatigoes  and  dangers, 
foond  oat  the  defects  of  the  military  organisation,  and  returned  indig- 
nant to  Athena.  The  Ministry  was  swept  away  the  moment  he 
returned  ;  and  had  he  not  at  once  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
mnch  else  wonld  have  followed  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  formed 
his  Cabinet  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  One  of  the  most  faithful 
but  least  intelligent  of  his  political  friends,  who  had  stood  by  him 
through  thick  and  thin,  naturally  expected  his  reward.  But  his 
capacities  being  sadly  disproportionate  to  his  loyalty,  21.  Balli  refused 
point-blank  to  give  him  a  portfolia  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  nation, 
he  said.  The  deputy  threatened  to  leave  his  party.  ''  Then  do  leave, 
by  all  means,  if  there  be  no  other  issue,"  was  the  reply,  and  thereupon 
he  lost  a  devoted  supporter.  I  have  good  reason  to  say  that  I  know 
M.  Ralli  very  well  indeed.  I  have  spent  whole  days  and  sometimes, 
when  the  war  excitement  was  at  its  height,  whole  nights  in  his  society; 
have  seen  him  at  home  and  in  the  Ministry.  I  have  been  present  when 
he  received  deputies  who  had  come  to  ask  for  favours.  Ministers  sub- 
mitting decrees  for  signature,  military  men  suggesting  schemes  for 
jemodelling  the  army  in  a  trice,  during  the  war ;  and  I  can  truly 
affirm  that  all  the  numerous  acts  which  I  saw  him  perform  were 
inspired  by  the  same  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  same 
indifference  to  mere  private  interests. 

One  day  we  were  at  lunch,  although  it  was  a  quarter-past  six  p.m., 
when  a  lady  was  announced  and  ushered  in  at  once.  She  was 
apparently  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  she  opened  fire  without 
losing  a  moment.  ^'  I  am  so  glad,  M.  Balli,  that  you  are  Prime 
Minister ;  and  my  Gleorge,  won't  he  be  delighted  too  !  You  remember 
him,  don't  you  ?  He  is  at  the  front,  you  know,  working  wonders. 
Now  I  want  you  to  do  him  a  little  service ;  you  can  do  it  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  you  know ;  and  we  shall  all  be  w  grateful."  Here  the 
Minister  looked  at  the  lady  from  above  the  rim  of  his  spectacles,  and, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  asked  her  what  the  service 
was.  She  copiously  explained  it.  "  And  do  you  know  what  the  law 
says  on  the  subject  ?  "  he  inquired,  when  she  paused  to  draw  breath. 
**  Oh,  of  course  I  do ;  but  then  you  know  that  the  law  has  often  been 

disregarded,  and,  besides,  you "     "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to 

refuse  you  anything,"  exclaimed  the  Minister,  laughingly  interrupting; 
^^but  you  might  just  as  well  ask  for  the  moon.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible.  If  the  law  were  the  embodiment  of  injustice,  it  must  be 
administered  till  it  is  changed  by  Parliament."  ''  But  won't  you  listen 
to  reason  and  argument  ?  "  ^'  No,  madam,  it  is  useless.  I  am  very 
sorry ;  but  the  law  must  take  its  course."  The  lady  rose  in  dudgeon 
and  left  in  haste,  and  her  George's  anticipated  delight  lost  its  raison 
d^itre.  Bfae  is  not  likely  to  interrupt  his  luncheon  again  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  suspend  the  law  for  her  son. 
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When  he  was  Minister  of  Justice  under  the  late  M»  Tricoupis,  M» 
,  Kalll  recseived  on©  day  a  big  bondle  of  pardona  and  prinleges  to 
military  men  to  conntersign.  Aa  is  his  woot^  he  asked  for  details, 
but  was  told  they  were  not  forthcoming,  as  they  were  kept  in  the 
posseaeion  of  the  Court  Marshal.  He  again  demanded  and  received 
them.  When  he  had  etadied  the  documents,  *'  I  refuse  to  counter- 
I  eign  these  decrees  "  he  exclaimed,  and  returned  the  gheaf  of  papers. 
M.  Triooupia,  the  Prime  Minister,  sent  for  him,  and  expostulated  with 
him.  '*  This  is  a  request  from  the  Court,"  he  urged^  *'  and  you  under* 
stand  that  in  a  matter  of  ,  .  .  ."  **  Did  you  yourself  read  the 
documents  relative  to  the  cases?*'  asked  M,  Ralli.  **  No,  but  I 
.,*,**  **  I  thought  you  did  not,  eke  you  would  not  have  requested 
me  to  cover  these  scandalous  privileges  and  pardona  with  my  respon- 
sibility,"  Then  he  narrated  a  few  of  the  details,  which  surprised 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Tricoupis  at  once  sent  for  the  Court  Marshal > 
[  who,  however,  instead  of  ofiFering  explanation  severely  rebuked  M. 
Balli ;  whereupon  the  latter  peremptorily  ordered  the  courtier  to 
leave  the  room  without  delay.  And  the  decrees  were  never  counter- 
signed. Several  similar  scenes  followed  later  on,  and  finally  M.  Halli 
tendered  his  resignation  in  disgust. 

But  he  treats  his  own  friends  in  the  same  way.  A  few  days  ago 
two  much  coveted  administrative  posts  fell  vaeant.  Two  prefectships 
are  not  to  be  had  every  day  in  Greece,  and  over  a  hundred  candidates 
for  each  of  them  sprang  op  like  fungi.  Every  man  detailed  his 
claims,  and  then  sent  his  political  friends  to  soften  the  heart  of  M. 
RalU.  His  political  friends  were  especially  hopefal.  But  M.  Ralli^ 
who  poBseases  a  remarkable  gift  of  choosing  the  right  man  and 
eliminating  the  wrong  oue^  unhesitatingly  appointed  two  persons  who 
had  never  belonged  to  his  own  nor  to  any  political  party,  but  whose 
abilities  and  honesty  were  admitted  by  all  And  even  his  enemies 
applauded  the  appointments.  M,  Ralli  is  always  open  to  conviction^ 
and  when  a  mistake  of  his  is  pointed  out  to  him,  even  by  an  opponent 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  he  acknowledges  it  with  thankfulness  and 
repairs  it  with  promptitude,  but  when  sure  of  his  ground,  he  is  aa 
unyielding  as  granite.  The  promotion  of  Smolensky  to  the  grade  of 
general  was  strongly  opposed  by  certain  military  spheres,  on  grounds 
which  in  time  of  peace  would  have  been  unanswerable.  Smolensky, 
it  was  urged,  could  only  be  advanced  when  hia  turn  came,  and  there 
were  at  least  thirty  colonels  his  seniors.*  But  the  country  clamoured 
for  his  promotion.  For  if  not  precisely  a  hero  nor  even  a  military 
genins,  Smolensky  at  least  had  done  his  duty  manfully.  He  had  made 
mistakes,  no  doubt,  and  among  the  gravest  of  these  were  his  elownesa 

*  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  Colonel  Vassos  should  bav^e  been  mskde  a 
General  under  the  Belrannis  Ministrj,  The  objection  to  hi^  promotion  later  on  wai. 
ihe  reluctance  of  the  Greek  GovernmeDt  to  oJIend  the  Powers  whose  mediation  they 
hadaeocpl^. 
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to  atilise  his  victories  and  his  predilection  for  remaining  on  the  defen- 
sive. But  at  least  he  had  done  what  nobody  else  had  even  attempted, 
and  was  consequently  the  man  to  whom  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
looked  for  example  and  encouragement.  M.  Ralli,  therefore,  insisted 
on  promoting  him,  and  finally  carried  the  point. 

Bat  if  in  this  and  so  many  other  instances  he  voiced  the  aspirations 
and  formulated  the  demands  of  the  people,  in  other  matters  he  swam 
against  the  tide  with  eqnal  determination  and  sacoess.  Thus  he 
refused  point-blank  to  countenance  the  cry  for  the  recall  of  the  Crown 
Prince  from  the  command  of  the  army  at  a  time  and  under  conditions 
which  would  have  imparted  to  this  measure,  had  it  been  otherwise 
desirable,  an  anti-dynastic  effect.  In  like  manner  he  had  the  courage 
to  recall  the  army  from  Crete  despite  the  outcry  raised  by  his 
political  opponents  in  the  press ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
ever  since  he  recogniEed  the  autonomy  of  that  island  he  has  constantly 
refused — ^to  my  knowledge — to  receive  Cretan  notables  resident  in 
Athens,  or  to  allow  encouragement  to  be  given  to  them  by  any 
officials  or  institutions  over  whom  the  Gt)vemment  has  the  slightest 
authority  or  influence. 

His  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  sound  political  instincts  of  the 
people  is  well-nigh  thaumaturgic  in  its  effects.  He  confidently  expects 
them  to  support  him  on  purely  patriotic  grounds,  because  his  policy 
is  calculated  to  give  the  nation  a  new  lease  of  existence.  Therefore 
he  rejects  extraneous  support.  Thus,  he  subsidises  no  journal  and 
possesses  no  organ  in  the  press.  Every  Prime  Minister  has  had  a 
daily  paper  in  his  own  particular  service  which  defended  him  when 
he  was  attacked,  and  sounded  the  tocsin  for  a  campaign  against  his 
rivals.  M.  Balli  dispenses  with  this  auxiliary  and  does  not  seem  any 
the  worse.  Whenever  he  has  an  item  of  intelligence  which  he 
deems  of  interest  to  the  public,  he  makes  it  known  to  all  journalists 
simultaneously^  without  distinction  of  party,  so  that  they  are  all  free 
to  attack  or  defend  him  as  the  humour  takes  them. 

In  addition  to  a  sound  judgment  and  rapidity  of  resolve,  M.  Balli 
is  gifted  with  a  marvellous  memory,  which  never  plays  him  false,  and 
which  enables  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  various  departments  of  government.  There  is  not  a  permanent 
official  in  his  Ministry  who  knows  his  own  special  branch  of  the 
service  better  than  the  Prime  Minister.  His  power  of  applying 
himself  to  affairs  is  equally  remarkable,  and  distinguishes  him  from 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  who  dislike  working  in  the  intervals 
between  their  meals.  During  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained  at 
his  office  two  days  and  two  nights,  with  very  short  pauses  for  two 
repastp  a  day,  which  he  invited  me  to  share.  On  the  second  night  the 
telegraph  clerk  at  the  Marine  Ministry,  who  had  had  a  fair  amount  of 
rest,  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open,  whereas  M.  Balli,  who  was  as  fresh 
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und  brisk  &9  a  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-daj,  dictated  a  telegram  to 
^e  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,   wrote  an   ofiicial  letter   to   an 

abassadorj  and  listened  to  the  report  of  one  of  the  Ministers,  almost 
limaltaneoasly.  Ilia  ascendency  over  his  colleagaea  is  as  complete  as 
"over  the  masses,  but  it  13  solely  the  result  of  his  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  not  a  consequence  of  hia  position.  For  they  too  are  men 
of  parts  and  discernment  who  appreciate  their  leader.  M.  Ball!  wiU 
not  work  with  mere  lay  figures.  Ha  secures  the  best  men  he  can  get, 
irrespective  of  party  prejudices,  and  insists  upon  each  Minister  being 
the  snpreme  authority  in  his  own  department,  and  not  a  mere 
lautomaton  ;  the  man  who  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  this  power 
>ught  not,  he  maintains,  to  be  a  Minister  at  alt. 

In  private  life  he  is  a  charming  companion,  is  well  read,  abounds 
in  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  historic  events  and  takes  broad 
views  of  thiugs.  His  generosity  is  proverbial  throughout  all  Attica, 
A  rich  man  when  he  began  his  career,  be  has  nothing  but  bis  legal 
practice  to-day.  With  him  it  was  always  a  case  of  ask  and  have. 
He  had  ever  a  sympathetic  ear  for  the  distressful  tales  of  the  poor, 
and  a  ready  parse  to  relieve  their  needs.  He  gave  away  numerooa 
indigent  brides  and  considerable  marriage  portions  along  with  them, 
and  generally  did  what  he  oonld  to  make  life  tolerable  to  the  step- 
children of  fortune.  His  besetting  sin  is  impnlsivenesSj  which  arises 
from  a  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  intolerance  of  every  species 
of  io justice.  He  seldom  acts  upon  the  proverb ;  **  cook  your  words  in 
your  mouth  before  putting  then^  before  your  friends/*  and  as  the  truths 
he  tells  are  generally  very  bitter,  he  must  when  in  office — like  moot 
truth-tellers ^ — keep  one  foot  always  in  the  atirrap, 

I  have  frequently  discussed  the  queation  of  the  future  of  Greece 
rith  him,  and  heard  him  unfold  his  programme,  confidently  express  his 
[lOpes  and  frankly  admit  his  fears,  and  what  struck  me  most  forcibly 
in  these  conversations  were  his  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  hia^ 
to  my  mind — correct  diagnosis  of  the  present  evil  and  his  firm  resolve  to 
apply  the  remedy  at  all  costs.  In  all  this  he  never  gave  a  thought 
to  party  interests.  They  have  no  place  in  his  political  schemes  at  the 
present  seriona  crisis.  He  carries  ont  Groethe*s  advice — adjusts  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  then  keeps  hia  eye  fixed  upon  the  goal  without 
glancing  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  set  forth  or  discuss  the 
pn)gramme  of  the  new  Government,  which  has  oot  yet  been  published 
in  Greece.  I  can  only  say  that  among  other  excellent  schemes  it 
aims  at  the  creation  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  civil  service,  and  the 
uniform  administration  of  even-handed  justice  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  what  can  still 
be  done  to  save  Greece  from   irreparable  ruin.      He  may  fail,  but  no 

VOU  LXXJI.  c 
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'  one  else  is  likely  to  succeed.  He  can  wring  more  of  good  froBi« 
unmitigated  evil  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  And  the  ore  is  not 
likely  soon  to  ran  short.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success ;  and  that  Greece  may  follow  the  example  seb 
by  France  after  1870  and  profit  by  a  bitter  bat  salatary  lesson.  The 
Greek  people^  as  distinguished  from  their  petty  politicians  and* 
bureaucrats^  are  endowed  with  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
might  yet  play  a  helpfal  and  honoarable  part  in  moulding  the  future 
of  the  east  of  Europe.  They  are  certainly  not  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  the  Boumanians,  who,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  King 
Karl,  have  become  happy  and  prosperous.  But  even  if  instead  of 
very  imperfect  men  and  women  they  were  heavenly  spirits,  the 
rigime  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  would  infallibly  transform  them 
into  fallen  angels  and  their  country  into  a  pandemonium.  A  greab 
change  there  certainly  will  be.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to- 
hinder  that;  but  whether  it  will  be  for  better  or  for  worse  it  is  for 
M.  Balli  and  his  people  to  determine.  And  unless  they  speedily 
take  a  wise  decision,  the  sympathetic  and  cultivated  little  natioi> 
which  might  reasonably  hope  to  play  an  enviable  rdle  in  a  great 

•  cause   will   drowse   into   a   dreamless  sleep  and    vanish   from   tke 
political  scene,  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

E,  J.  Dillon. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  MINISTERS. 


THE  Qaeen  and  her  Miaisters  have  gone,  like  the  German  strategical 
railways,  in  nearly  parallel  and  mutually  atrengthening  courses^ 
The  Qaeen  would  never  io  pablic  identify  herself  with  any  Premier 
after  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sitting  in  the  royal  carriage,  waa 
pelted.  But  she  allowed  thecityof  Liverpaol  toset  up  Lord  BeaconafieldV 
bronze  statu©  in  front  of  the  Exchange  on  a  line  with  her  own  etatue 
and  the  Prince  Consort's,  He  stands  even  between  the  august  lady  and^ 
the  Prince,  Her  Majesty's  Prime  Ministers  have  not  been  very  many, 
considering  the  length  of  time  she  has  reigned.  I  gave  a  sketch  of 
Melboame  last  month  ;  the  others  were  Peel,  Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen^ 
Palmereton,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  and  Rosebery.  Most  o£ 
these  statesmen  had  repeated  tenures  of  office  ;  Peel  remained  in  about 
five  years  when  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  quite  a  young  couple.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  given  them  the  serious  part  of  their  education. 
Melbourne  had  the  Queen  entirely  in  his  hands  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  then  the  Queen  and  Prince,  until  a  Tory  Cabinet  came  in. 
Melbourne  and  the  Prince  got  on  well,  but  the  Prince  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  of  Baroness  Lehzen.  And  yet  Melbourne  encouraged 
the  Prince's  passion  for  shaping  the  course  of  England's  foreign  policy. 
Lockhart,  an  ill-natured  man,  said  of  Peel  that  he  had  no  more  gentas 
than  a  slice  of  turnip  has  of  the  flavour  of  pineapple — ^a  rate  and 
cootly  fruit  in  1841.  But  he  was  better  suited  for  his  work  than  if 
he  had  had  genius*  Geniuses  are  like  suns,  of  which  there  are  far 
fewer  in  the  celestial  system  than  of  planets,  Cobden,  like  tbe  Greek 
architects  and  artiats,  had  the  genius  of  common  sense  ;  Sir  Robert 
was  struck  and  then  convinced  by  Cobden,  atd  endfd  by  carrying  out 
bia  and  Brtght's  great  idea  of  untaxed  bread.  Peel  was  tbe  greatest 
political  tutor  the  Queen  ever  had  :  in  the  time  of  George  IV,  he  wa^ 
the  mofit  respected  man  in  Parliament.     Few  Eogtishmen  who  roae 
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to  the  highest  office  have  felt  the  pleasure  that  he  did  in  obliging. 
Bat  he  did  not  like  to  be  thanked.  He  was  an  affectionate  hnsband 
and  father.  Need  one  eay  that,  if  not  a  man  of  genins,  he  was 
high  above  mediocrity  ?  It  seems  a  freak  of  destiny  that  he  shonld 
have  begun  life  as  Byron's  fag  at  Harrow.  Byron  was  not  an 
amiable  lad.  He  had  the  nerves  of  an  inebriate's  child.  His  father 
was  a  naval  officer,  and  men  of  that  profession  in  his  time  were  all 
heavy  drinkers.  Byron*s  Scotch  mother  was  intemperate  in  every 
possible  way.  Bobby  Peel  was  a  sabject  for  the  bnddiog  poet's  sarcastic 
doggerel.  He  was  sach  a  little  barbarian  as  to  count  heroic  measure 
on  his  fingers ;  there  was  no  perception  of  metre  in  his  ear.  But  he 
was  an  honest  little  chap  and  a  good  fag.  He  always  knew  what  he 
was  about  and  told  a  clear  story.  There  was  no  nonsense  in  him 
either,  but  he  was  awfully  afraid  of  being  jibed  at,  and  would  shrink 
into  himself  in  the  presence  of  any  satirist  who  had  a  fancy  to  "  roast" 
him.  Old  General  Peel  furnished  the  late  M.  Thiers  with  much 
information  about  Sir  Robert,  which  he  wanted  to  bring  into  a  history 
of  his  own  times  that  he  never  had  time  to  write. 

When  Peel  entered  Parliament  his  worth  and  peculiar  ability  sooh 
won  him  a  good  place  and  the  regard  of  Canning.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  assured  the  Queen 
that  she  might  absolutely  trust  him  as  an  adviser,  and  that  if  he  gave 
her  his  friendship  it  would  be  hers  for  life  and  solid  as  a  rock. 
Oanning  and  Peel  were  both  Conservatives,  but  Liberals  in  foreign 
policy,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  those  Spanish  American  states 
which,  on  emancipating  themselves  from  Bourbon  misrule,  became  the 
commercial  customers  of  England.  Sir  Robert  never  bored,  for^  as 
everybody  knows,  though  a  weighty  speaker,  he  was  not  a  heavy  one. 
If  a  very  serious  person,  he  was  not  above  little  tricks  for  catehing 
the  ear  of  the  House.  Thus  one  evening  a  wearisome  debate  on  a 
sugar  tax  was  expected.  Members  had  pulled  their  hats  over  their 
eyes  to  go  to  sleep,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose.     He  began  in  these 

words :    "  Sugar,    Mr.    Speaker *'      There    was    in    a    moment 

general  attention;  Whigs,  Tories,  Radicals  (Burdett,  Joe  Hume, 
fussy,  egotistical — an  early  friend  of  the  Queen — ^Tom  Duncombe, 
Brougham,  and  the  few  others)  concurred  in  seeing  in  him  a  man  of 
high  character.  Conduct  was  his  strong  point.  He  was  himself 
sterling,  the  man  of  the  famous  Bank  Act  that  has  placed  the  credit 
of  England  on  its  solid  basis.  The  Peel  Act,  I  am  aware,  has 
its  adversaries  as  well  as  its  supporters ;  but  that  it  shonld  be  still  an 
object  of  keen  controversy  among  writers  on  banking  and  currency 
shows,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  human  work,  but  also  the  work  of  a  great 
statesman.  To  be  attacked  in  one*s  lifetime  is  a  compliment ;  to  be 
attacked  and  defended  by  posterity  is  the  lot  of  those  who  render 
lasting  services  to  mankind. 
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There  was  no  better  man  for  normal  times,  or  for  times  of  qaiet 
transitioD,  than  Peel.  He  had  stronger  hiiiiiftnitariaD  Bympathies 
than  he  ever  confessed  publicly.  Converaations  on  the  morrow  of  ^le 
Kdvolation  of  1848  with  Gnizot  and  Comte  de  Jamac  on  that  event 
and  its  cauBee,  show  him  to  have  been  a  deep  and  thonglitfol  observer 
of  the  trend  and  wants  of  hia  time.  He  waa  full  of  kiodness  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  fallen  Minister,  bat  candidly  told  the  latter 
that  Lonis  Philippe  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  starving  workmen  and 
forgot  their  grievances  onee  he  waa  there.  The  workmen  made  the 
throne  of  that  king  in  order  to  obtain  relief  in  certain  directions.  They 
were  not  relieved,  and  so  they  nnmade  that  throne  and  would  try  some- 
thing else.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  some  such  move.  Peel  was 
a  quiet,  hard-working,  jndicious  reformer  of  administrative  and  other 
abuses.  He  could  innovate  too.  Wo  owe  to  him  the  useful  Bobby, — 
a  public  servant  who  has  helped  on  the  emancipation  of  the  middle- 
class  woman  and  girl  by  driving  rascality  from  the  streets.  Waa  it 
not  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  rendered  possible  the  postal  reform  that 
Rowland  Hill  proposed  ?  He  also  innovated  when  he  urged  Catholic 
emancipation  on  George  lY.,  and  in  1S46  when  he  turned  round  and 
took  up  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  That  move,  as  Melbourne 
foretold,  was  big  with  a  social  and  political  revolution.  The  land 
crash,  which  has  shattered  the  territorial  aristocracy  by  depriving  it  of 
its  wealth,  has  taken  nearly  forty  years  to  come  about.  But  he  had 
too  strong  a  mind  and  will,  once  he  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  to  rear 
fresh  bulwarks  round  the  landlords.  Yet  another  innovation  waa  the 
Universal  Exhibition  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  well  promoted.  **  Such 
a  fruitful  idea/'  as  I  heard  Mr,  Gladstone  say  at  a  Paris  banquet  in 
1889,  where  he  made  a  speech  in  capital  French.  The  idea  was  not, 
however,  PeeFs  but  Prince  Albert's, 

Peel  was  not  a  man  to  toady  a  Prince.  He  judged  the  scheme  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  PrinceConsort  on  its  merits  only.  It  did  not  detract 
in  his  ©yes  from  its  serious  value  to  know  that  the  Prince  wanted  to 
revive  Bometbing  of  the  holiday  spirit  of  merry  England,  by  naturalising 
the  old  fwrs  of  Frankfort  and  Jjeipsic,  in  Germany,  and,  in  France,  of 
Tarascon  and  Beaucaire,  into  which  the  wealth  of  Asia  was  once  a  year 
poured.  You  may  remember  in  Evelyn's  Diary  how  Charles  IL,  the 
Princess  of  Orange  hia  sister,  and  all  the  Cavalier  exiles  at  Breda, 
went  to  pass  a  week  at  the  fau*  of  Frankfort.  Peel  had  not  much 
imagination,  but  he  was  alive  to  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  the 
Prince  a  plan.  He  never  let  the  transcendent  rank  of  the  Queen  and 
the  high  station  of  the  Prince  weigh  on  his  judgment  of  their  character 
or  ideas*  His  attitude  towards  them  was  considerate,  deferential, 
and — as  they  became  truly  hie  friends — affectionate  and  fatherly. 
Who  oould  set  a  more  jast  value  on  their  probity  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?     He  felt  the  ring  of  truth  in  their  words,  and  saw  only  good 
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intentions  in  their  actions.  There  was  no  concealment  in  the  Qaeen's 
honest  gaze.  The  Prince's  reserve  was  due  to  his  fear  of  not  saying 
exactly  what  he  meant  if  he  spoke  freely  in  English.  He  was 
extremely  cantious — and  no  wonder.  Germany,  when  he  was  in  his 
cradle,  had  barely  got  rid  of  French  masters  that  had  held  her  down 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Thuringia — save  the  State  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen — was  infested  all  that  time  with  myrmidons  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  a  presentiment  that  the  House  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  had  a  star 
with  which  the  Napoleonic  star  would  come  into  collision  and  be  over- 
borne. He  threatened  the  utter  confiscation  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Cobnrg  if  Prince  Leopold  entered  the  Bussian  service  in  1808,  and 
ordered  him  to  enter  his  own  service  as  aide-de-camp.  The  good  ofiices 
of  Josephine  and  Hortense  relieved  Leopold  of  this  necessity,  and  left  him 
free  to  work  secretly  to  efiect  a  union  of  all  the  German  princes  against 
France.  The  generation  that  brought  up  the  Prince  Consort  was 
from  necessity  secretive,  watchful  and  reserved  in  manner.  Leopold, 
who  often  hid  what  he  was  under  garrulity,  was  much  more  so 
than  the  Prince  Consort.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rather  liked  this 
'Circumspection.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  information,  and, 
in  short,  to  "coach"  the  young  Queen  and  Prince.  The  Queen 
looked  up  to  him  with  the  fullest  faith.  Her  husband  relied  on  his 
good  sense,  good  feeling  and  thorough  knowledge  of  English  politics. 
I  heard  in  the  sixties  a  good  deal  about  the  relations  of  Sir  Robert 
and  the  Queen  and  Prince  from  Lord  Kingsdown.  As  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  all  three.  He 
spoke  of  the  Prince's  patience,  his  forbearance  under  trying  drcum- 
etances,  his  honest  desire  to  be  well  informed  and  to  act  oon- 
vfK^ientiously.  Lord  Kingsdown  did  not  at  first  care  for  him.  He 
thought  fortune  had  pampered  him  over  much,  and  rather  disliked  a 
young  German  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  in  any  way  being 
6et  up  so  high.     Bat  he  got  over  the  feeling,  and  Peel  helped  him. 

Sir  William  Temple,  Lord  Palmerston's  brother,  said  that  George  IV. 
was  supposed  to  be  despotic  and  unconstitutional  in  his  ways,  but  that 
he  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his  Ministers.  He  drank  too  hard  and 
lived  too  fast  as  Prince  Regent  to  have  a  will  of  his  own.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  to  appear  to  have  a  will.  After  he  came  to  the 
throne  his  one  wish  was  to  seclude  himself  at  Windsor  and  Virginia 
Water  with  the  Conynghams,  and  quietly  enjoy  the  sport  of. 
angling.  To  direct  Ministers  seriously  would  have  obliged  him  to 
issue  from  his  seclusion.  Sir  William,  judging  from  what  his 
brother  told  him,  thought  that  the  Queen  exerted  her  will  in 
affairs  of  government  much  more  than  either  of  her  ancles ;  but  • 
eixe  did  it  in  a  different  way,  and,  unless  in  foreign  policy,  was 
within  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  She  certainly 
studied  carefully,  throughout  her  reign,  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the:^ 
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wotes  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  and  acted  according  to  both  in  timas 
ot  crisis.  She  sent  unwillingly,  at  first,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  a 
^lecturer  rather  than  an  orator,  as  the  word  has  been  understood  since 
^dressing  mass  meetings  has  become  part  of  the  statesman's  basinesB. 
There  could  have  been  no  better  person  to  serve  as  coach  to  the 
laovereign  and  to  her  '*  permanent  private  secretary." 

It  may  hardly  seem  credible,  but  the  Qaeen  began  by  disliking  Sir 
llobert  When  she  came  to  the  throne  there  was  a  general  disUke  to 
red  hair.  It  was  said  that  the  Queen  was  afraid  to  look  at  his  red 
€hoct.  This  may  not  be  true,  though  the  Duchess  of  Kent  did  write 
io  her  brother  that  it  would  be  very  serious  were  a  royal  child  born 
with  a  head  of  hair  like  the  Red  Lion  of  Brentford.  Sir  Robert  had 
tione  of  those  graces  that  might  be  supposed  to  please  a  lady  of 
twenty-two.  His  6gure  was  heavy,  not  to  say  corpulent,  and  the 
<2aeeti'd  taste  was  then  romantic.  She  had  only  begun  to  read 
novels.  Though  Scott  dined  with  her  mother  at  Kensington,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  hear  of  bis  works,  and  never  saw  a  Waverley 
novel  until  after  she  mounted  the  throne.  Her  early  readings  of 
ihem  carried  her  away,  and  gave  her  mind  a  romantic  tinge. 
The  satire  of  Byron  had  for  ever  fixed  the  shyness  of  his  fag, 
I*eerB  eye  was  with  strangers  furtive  :  it  was  the  eye  of  a  shy 
man  who  miatrusts  himself,  however  strongly  he  may  believe  in  what 
iie  is  going  to  say.  Sir  Robert  Feel  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands — as  I  heard  in  childhoad  from  ourcounty  member,  who 
was  one  of  his  henchmen.  They  were  awfully  in  his  way  during  his 
first  ofiicial  interview  with  the  Queen.  George  IV.  complained  that 
tie  played  so  much  with  the  backs  of  chairs  when  he  was  taking  his 
commands  that  he  had  to  ask  him  to  sit  down.  William  IV,  always 
a^ked  persons  whom  he  received  in  audience  to  sit  down,  and  dispensed 
with  the  ceremony  of  kissing  hands.  Sir  Robert  Peers  feet  were, 
^et  more  than  his  hands,  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him.  He  bent 
forward  to  look  down  on  them  when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation, 
turned  out  his  toes,  took  quadrille  attitude?,  and  was  absurdly  self- 
^conacious. 

Though  a  Liberal  in  her  young  days,  the  Queen  was  aristocratic. 
1  am  afraid  the  Prince  was  more  so,  but  on  German  lines.  They 
were  both  Sir- Walter-Scottish.  This  was  evident  in  their  fancy  balle» 
and  especially  in  their  Plantagenet  ball.  Her  Majesty  then  held  the 
doctrine  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman.  The 
Prince  made  it  a  rule  to  have  at  Court  only  persons  of  very  high 
birth,  great  personal  prestige  or  vast  wealth.  He  preferred,  unless 
in  the  innermost  circle,  the  hochijebormciu  Sir  Robert  scarcely  had 
^  grandfather,  but  he  had  a  father — a  baronet  like  liimeelf.  He  was 
in  danger  of  passing  for  an  uncouth  upstart^  and  indeed  a  cad* 
Bowever,  as  he  led  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
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to  be  pnt  up  with.  A  gentleman,  the  Qaeen  said  to  her  friends, 
wonld  no*}  have  thoaght  of  turning  oat  her  ladies.  Sir  Robert's  shy- 
ness increased  her  diffidence.  He  was  a  busy  man,  and  in  the  habit 
of  condensing  what  he  had  to  say  in  private  into  a  few  words ;  which 
made  conversation  at  first  jerky.  As  fast  as  a  topic  was  started 
by  the  Queen,  it  was  exhausted  by  her  interlocutor.  They  talked 
like  a  catechism — ^to  believe  the  gossip  that  went  round  about  Peel's 
first  audience.  But  when  he  entered  office  and  had  opportunities  of 
Conferring  often  with  the  Prince,  they  understood  each  oth^r  and 
enjoyed  the  earnestness  of  each  other's  minds,  and  awkwardness  then 
wore  off.  The  Queen,  when  she  had  to  part  with  Sir  Robert,  wept  at 
losing  him.  He  had  been,  she  said,  like  a  father  to  Albert.  He 
came  back  soon  after,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  royal  pair 
thought  aloud  when  he  was  with  them,  and  were  unreserved  in  their 
written  communications.  Honourable  in  all  things,  he  added  a 
codicil  to  his  will  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  memoranda  he 
had  received  from  the  Queen  and  Prince  when  he  was  in  office,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  both. 

I  knew.Gambetta  intimately,  and  saw  him  some  hours  after  the 
famous  lunch  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Hotel  Bristol.  He  was 
good  enough  to  repeat  to  me  the  conversation  that  took  place  there. 
It  was  prolonged  far  into  the  afternoon.  It  bore  a  good  deal  on  the 
subject  I  am  now  treating — the  Queen  and  her  Ministers.  '^  The 
Prince,"  said  Gambetta,  '^  shows  a  decided  taste  for  foreign  politics* 
He  knows  a  lot  about .  them  ;  but  I  should  say  that  a  life  free  from 
strain  of  every  sort  cannot  be  a  favourable  condition  for  their  study. 
He  is  well  informed  and  shrewd,  but  he  has  not  a  keen  or  a  subtie 
mind,  and  I  imagine  that  he  would  be  no  match  for  sharp  Americans 
or  for  wily  Russians."  As  it  would  not  be  to  the  purpose  to  repeat  what 
passed  about  the  Russian  war  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  I  shall  pass 
it  over.  According  to  Gambetta,  the  Prince  spoke  with  discernment 
about  the  Queen's  Ministers.  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  highly  accom* 
plished  and  very  clever  man.  His  speeches  had  a  higher  literary 
interest  than  Gladstone's.  He  spoke  to  a  difierent  class  of  hearers. 
The  Queen  liked  him  because  he  was  not  Utopian.  He  had  no 
objection  to  Republicanism  as  such,  but  clung  to  what  good  things 
there  are,  not  knowing  whether  anything  as  good  could  be  obtained  if 
they  were  cast  away.  Gambetta  did  not  know  much  about  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  until  the  Prince  spoke  of  him  as 
an  ancestor  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  of  Lord  Salisbury  studying  his 
methods*  This  conversation  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1878.  In 
order  to  understand  the  inner  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  and  the  German  views  of  German  unity,  the  Prince 
advised  Gambetta  to  read  ''  Stockmar'a  Memoirs,"  and  then  said  he 
jnould  sesbd  tbem  to  ium,  whiok  be  did  o  f ew  days  after.     Revertiiig 
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to  the  Qaeen's  Ministers,  past  and  (then)  preseat,  Gambetta's  royal 
host  talked  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Judging,  doubtless,  from  what  the 
Qaeen  and  Prince  had  said,  he  gave  him  the  highest  place.  This 
surprised  Gambetta.  As  Peel  was  not  an  oratorical  artist^  the 
French,  ontside  Louis  Philippe's  Cabinets  and  diplomatic  circle,  knew 
nothing  of  him.  Cobden  and  Brightj  in  the  final  struggle  against 
the  Corn  Laws^  had  the  effect  on  him  that  sanshine  has  on  a  fire. 
Distant  observers  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  fire,  but  only  tho  sunshine 
that  outshone  it.  Gambetta  was  also  recommended  to  read  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speeches.  He  got  them  in  old  files  of  newspapers,  and 
thought  they  wanted  *'  mouvement  oratoire,"  and  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Salisbury's  exquisite  spoken  essays  or  to  Gladstones  strong 
and  flowing,  though  too  copious,  oratory. 

The  Prince  seemed  rather  proud  of  the  high  character  of  all  his 
inotber*8  I^remiers,  and  did  not,  as  Gambetta  remarked,  except 
BeaconsSeld.  He  praised  Gladstone ;  but  Gambetta  imagined  from 
what  was  not  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  highest  favour.  The  Prince 
had  just  then  taken  up  the  idea  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  once  lent  himself.  Bather  curiously^  it  originated 
at  the  Colonies  Department  of  the  British  Bection  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  The  great  jealousy  that  has  for  some  years  been  felt  in 
France  about  the  colonial  expansion  of  Great  Britain  had  the  same 
source. 

Melbourne,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  article^  was  the  first 
Premier  of  Queen  Victoria,  As  she  was  only  eighteen,  and  had  been 
bred  in  close  seclosionj  the  class  entitled  to  approach  the  throne 
imagined  that  she  would^ — to  use  a  very  profane  expression  that  then 
circulated  about  her — show  hereelf  a  mere  **  chit."  I  had  access,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  to  the  private  papers  of  General  Goblet,  who  in  1837 
represented  Leopold  in  London  in  a  no  less  contidential  than  public 
capacity.  He  wrote  back  to  her  uncle  that  the  Dtike  of  Sussex  gave 
it  to  him  as  his  opinion  that  the  young  Queen  had  the  genius  of 
personal  deportment  and  of  the  behaviour  that  best  became  her  new 
station.  Cam  Hobhouse  (afterwards  Lord  Bronghton)^  the  friend  of 
Byron,  was  amazed  at  her  bearing  towards  her  Ministers.  She  often 
asked  qaestions  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  and  with  a  distinctness  that 
showed  she  had  reflected  on  what  she  had  to  say  and  what  it  behoved 
her  to  know.  General  Goblet  told  me  the  same  thing.  This  General 
Goblet  was  sent  in  1838  to  replace  M.  Van  de  Weyer  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  serve  there  as  the  Stockmar  of  Maria  da  Gloria  and  Ferdinand  of 
Kaxe-Coburg.  He  knew  nothing  about  Portugal,  but  had  military 
experience,  and  would  keep  in  view  Leopold's  then  favourite  idea  of 
an  unwritten  pad  de  famillc  between  the  diflerent  members  of  the 
house  of  Coborg.  Goblet,  when  in  London  on  the  morrow  of 
)¥illiAm  IV.'s  deaths  called  on   the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
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then  the  most  popular  man  in  London,  to  ascertain  what  he  thought 
of  the  girl  Qaeen,  and  what  Ministry  she  was  likely  to  have. 
Thoagh  the  dnke  was  too  fond  of  persons  with  big  titles  and 
great  infinence,  he  had  a  clear,  hard  head,  and  Eaw  well  what  he  did 
see.  He  at  once  went  to  the  point.  A  great  event,  he  said,  had 
just  taken  place ;  for  the  accession  of  the  Qoeen  mast  be  regarded  as 
a  change  of  dynasty.  Yet  nothing  was  changed,  bat  a  few  persons 
about  the  C!oart.  The  passage  from  one  reign  to  the  other  was 
scarcely  perceived.  But  the  situation  of  the  young  Queen  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  finest,  taken  all  in  all,  that  any  monarch  could  enjoy. 
Never  did  a  monarch  set  out  under  happier  circumstances.  In 
speaking  of  the  expected  elections,  the  duke  could  not  see  that  it 
mattered  to  the  Queen  what  party  had  the  advantage.  Parties  would 
come  and  go,  but  she  would  be  a  permanent  i>ower.  If  her  health 
remained  good,  she  would  outlive  all  party  struggles  and  the  popu- 
larity of  party  men.  The  duke  did  not  dwell  on  the  current  opinion 
as  to  the  Queen's  party  preferences.  What  he  had  strongly  in  his 
head  was  that  the  Tories  were  likely  to  gain  ground,  and  that  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  Queen's  situation  would  bring  her  to 
accept  them  with  a  good  grace.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
worthy  of  her  unique  position.  The  duke  had  only  seen  her  once 
since  her  accession.  It  was  at  her  first  Council.  He  was  astonished 
at  the  resources  that  could  be  found  in  the  sense  of  dignity,  the  calm 
presence  of  mind,  the  look  of  the  eye,  the  walk,  the  bearing. 

**  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "  the  room  where  the  Council  met  ?  You 
do  not.  Well,  then,  here  is  the  door,  here  is  the  table,  here  is  the  arm- 
chair that  was  placed,  with  a  footstool  before  it,  for  the  Queen.  When 
the  door  was  thrown  open  she  entered,  as  composed  as  if  she  had 
been  used  to  the  thing  all  her  life.  The  chair  is  almost  a  sofa,  it  is 
80  wide.  It  could  have  held  six  Queens  of  her  Majesty's  size ;  but 
fiuch  was  her  graceful  dignity  that  she  seemed  to  fill  it.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  will  never  leave  my  ear.  Her  emphasis  was  true.  She 
must  have  read  beforehand  what  she  had  to  say,  and  thought  on  it. 
On  one  occasion  only  did  her  calm  forsake  her.  It  was  when  the 
two  uncles  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  A  blush  then  suffused  her  face, 
but  that  was  all.  When  it  was  the  turn  of  the  archbishops,  I  felt 
ourious  to  see  what  she  would  do.  They  had  examined  her  for  con- 
firmation two  and  a  half  years  before.  The  Queen  received  their 
homage  as  if  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  them."  The  duke 
augured  much  from  the  impassible  face.  She  would  be,  he  thought, 
an  impartial  Queen.  She  did  not  seem  to  have  reigned  six  hours 
only,  but  six  years.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  say  a  angle 
word  about  the  King  who  had  just  died,  but,  in  sending  away  his 
visitor,  said  in  French  that  he  had  un  grand  culte  pour  la  Beine, 

Lord  John  Bussell  was  whiggiah  and  priggish,  and  thought  that» 
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beiDg  a  dake'fl  son,  he  greatly  hoDoured  LiberaUsni  by  placing  himself 
Bt  ita  head.  His  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite.  He  was  a  weak  man, 
bat  honourable,  thoogh  ho  acted  shabbily  tx>  Palmerston.  He  waa 
also  monochord.  "Civil  and  religious  liberty  "  was  his  eternal  catch- 
word. There  were  reaUy  so  many  restrictiona  on  liberty  when  the 
<jaeen  came  to  the  throne,  that  one  should  not  be  too  hard  on  him 
for  being  the  limited  statesman  he  was,  and  for  preaching  the  finality 
of  the  first  Reform  BilL  This  paucity  of  resource — his  high  birth  aiding 
— made  him  rather  a  2>^rsona  grata  to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  Sydney 
Smith  represented  him  as  foolhardy  when  he  said  that  he  would  not 
jieaitate  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  a  storm.  He 
would  not.  But  he  was  conceited^  or,  as  the  French  say,  siijimnt — and 
imujisant,  to  boot,  when  the  waves  ran  high.  But  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  a  crowned  oligarchy,  and  was  himself  an  oligarch.  The  Queen 
often  called  at  his  residence  when  members  of  his  family  were  il!. 
She  liked  his  chit-chat ; — at  least,  so  it  was  reported.  He  was  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  Aggression,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  an  absurd  and  now  obsolete  measure.  By 
the  way,  was  not  the  Queen  also  credited  with  saying  to  Lord  John, 
when  Wiseman  came  to  London  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  **  Am 
I  Queen  of  England  ?  " 

But  the  sacrificing  of  ralmerston  was  the  great  feather  in  Eusseirs 
cap  at  Court.  There  was  in  this  matter  much  to  be  said  for  Palmerston 
and  a  good  deal  for  the  Queen,  who  contended,  against  him,  that 
the  Prince  had  a  right  to  be  inner  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was,  one  must  admit,  very  trying  to  Palmerston  to  have 
the  Prince  always  looking  over  his  Bhoulder.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Queen  and  Prince  were  in  more  direct  relations  with  foreign 
Courts  than  he  was.  Some  of  these  Courts  were  disposed  to  think 
that  Palmerston  wanted  to  dance  on  their  toes.  He  won  the  enmity 
of  many  of  them  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  out  the 
Canning  policy  of  disapproval  of  the  Holy  Aliiance  and  all  its  works. 
The  Holy  Alliance  was  the  Concert  of  Europe  when  Canning  helped 
to  liberate  the  Spanish  states  in  South  America,  and  to  assist  the 
Liberals  against  the  Right-Divine  or  Salic  party  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
I^almerAton  waa  the  real  author  of  Belgian  independence,  which  made 
Louis  Philippe  his  enemy.  That  monarch  wanted  to  have  Belgium  a 
prefecture,  either  under  the  Doc  de  Nemours  or  a  Neapolitan  Bourbon, 
the  nephew  of  his  wife.  Palmerston  also  prevented  the  King  of  the 
French  from  taking  Luxemburg.  The  liberation  of  Greece  was  another 
achievement  of  the  Canning  foreign  policy,  in  furthering  which  Pam 
won  his  spurs.  When  one  reflects  what  England  doea  as  a  partner  in 
the  Concert)  one  must  own  that  Palmerston  had  a  fine  record  in  his 
favour.  I  have  well  known  many  who  were  connected  in  politics 
with  him  and  aome  of  his  near  relations.     He  complained  that  he  was 
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constantly  thwarted  by  half-hidden  infiaencee.  At  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  he  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  a  friend  of  Lonis 
Napoleon.  King  Leopold  had  personal  and  political  reasons  for  being 
on  good  terms  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  He  wanted  to  prepare  for 
matches  between  his  eldest  son  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  arch- 
duchesses, the  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  and  between  his  own 
daughter  Charlotte  and  Maximilian,  second  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  Whenever .Palmerston  alarmed  or  offended  Austria,  she. 
put  pressure  on  King  Leopold.  It  was,  in  substance^  ^^  How  is  it  that, 
notwithstanding  your  great  relatives  in  London,  Palmerston  acts  thus  ? '' 
The  Queen  was  under  the  deepest  obligations  from  infancy  to  her  onde, 
and  so  was  her  husband.  He  sincerely  desired  the  advancement  of 
all  members  of  the  House  of  Saze-Coburg,  and  was  a  clannish 
person.  So  far  as  English  interests  did  not  clash  with  his  own,  he 
was  for  them.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Queen  and  Prince  to  be  intimate  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  than  to 
have  a  tail  of  Continental  patriots  and  demagogues  behind  them. 
Leopold  was  fond  of  that  Court.  The  Emperor  Leoi>old  II.  was  his 
godfather.  The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was  rendered  more, 
enamoured  of  him  by  reading,  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  year  1815, 
of  the  great  success  of  Leopold  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  It  was 
the  success  of  a  young  cavalry  officer,  entitled  to  wear  the  hand- 
some uniform  of  a  general  of  Russian  cavalry.  He  sang  Italian 
songs  at  the  private  concerts  of  the  Empress  Maria  Beatrice  and 
shone  in  tableaux-vivants  at  the  Hofburg.  His  brother  Augustus, 
picked  up  a  great  Hungarian  heiress  at  the  fStes  in  honour  of  the 
potentates  attending  the  Congress.  One  of  his  brothers-in-law,  Count. 
Mensdorf  Pouilly,  was  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Imperial  family.  The 
greatest  of  Leopold's  triumphs  as  a  beau  at  Vienna  was  won  in  per- , 
Bonating  Jupiter  descending  in  a  shower  of  gold  in  a  tMeau-vivant ; 
Isabey^  the  miniaturist,  ^^made  him  up"  in  the  imi^e  of  the  god.. 
Leopold  had  also,  in  the  fifties,  a  villa  on  Lake  Como,  then  sur- 
rounded by  Austrian  territory.  The  whole  district  was  disturbed  with 
Italian  patriots — clients,  it  was  said,  of  Palmerston  and  his  brother. 
Sir  William  Temple.  One  is  apt,  when  annoyed,  to  believe  anything 
that  chimes  in  with  one's  humour.  Leopold  believed  that  Palmerston 
was  a  pest  to  his  Imperial  friends,  and  the  Queen  and  Prince 
believed  Leopold. 

The  Orleans  influence,  which  had  fallen  off  after  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, began  to  take  up  again.  Louis  Philippe's  eldest  daughter, 
Leopold's  wife,  was  perhaps  the  most  intimate  female  friend  the 
Queei^  ever  had,  and  was  a  pious,  amiable  woman.  Things  came  to. 
a  head  when  Palmerston,  in  order  to  be  before  any  one  else,  recognised 
Louis  Kapoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  Frenchwithont  apprising  the  Que^a- 
and  Prince.     He  often  did  things  in  a  hurry  without  letting. them 
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know.  The  first  news  they  had  of  one  of  hia  atrong  moves  was  from 
a  foreign  ambassador* 

Lord  PalmeratoD,  when  the  Qaeen  expressed  her  displeasore» 
pleaded  that  he  had  not  time  to  be  holding  consultations  at  the  Palaoe 
on  pressing  bnsiness.  Lord  Russell,  to  whom  he  gave  offence,  joined 
in  throwing  him  overboard,  and  won  Court  favour,  but  lost  any 
popularity  he  could  boast  of •  The  whole  matter  should  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  degree.  All  parties  may  have  been  theoretic- 
ally right,  and  wrong  more  or  less  in  practice.  It  was  an  advantage 
for  a  Foreign  Minister  to  have  the  advice  of  a  well-informed  looker- 
on,  such  as  the  Prince  was.  This  view  was  submitted  by  one  of  the 
Greys  to  Lady  Palmerston ;  but  she  was  too  much  her  husband's 
admirer,  and  still  too  heated  with  the  strife,  to  be  contrite.  She  was 
usually  accommodating,  and  very  clever.  Palmerston  was  greatly 
indebted  to  her  for  hia  success.  In  the  heat  of  the  crisis  brought 
on  by  her  husband's  dismissal,  she  complained  that  there  would  not  be 
so  much  harm  were  there  absolute  agreement  between  Leopold  and 
the  Prince ;  but  while  Leopold  saw  through  Austrian  glasses,  the  Prince 
saw  Germany  and  all  that  concerned  her  through  Prussian  spectacles ; 
and  Palmerston  was  expected  to  believe  that  both  were  right.  The  Lady 
confessed  that  her  husband  was  impatient,  and  sometimes  a  little  rude 
in  bis  way  of  showing  it.  But  what  oould  one  expect  ?  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  complained  that  all  his  communicationB  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  at  once  found  their  way  to  Claremont,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
The  Prince  spoke  English  well  enough  for  a  foreigner,  but  it  was 
laboured  and  mentally  translated  from  German.  This  made  him  often 
puzzling;  he  was  always  recondite;  whereas  the  Queen  put  what  she 
had  to  say  in  a  memorandum  In  a  nutshell 

This  may  have  been  so ;  but  the  last  correction  made  by  the  Prince 
in  a  Foreign  Office  despatch  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  world.  He 
eofteued  a  phrase  that  might  have  prevented  Mr*  Secretary  Seward  from 
yielding  with  a  good  grace  to  a  just  demand  of  England.  It  was  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  release  SUdell  and  some  other 
Secessionists  arrested  by  an  American  captain  in  a  vessel  sailing 
under  British  colours  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the 
Qaeen  and  her  husband  not  in  the  first  instance  to  prove  another 
Oovemment,  that  was  at  once  judge  and  party,  utterly  in  the  wrong. 
Tt  should  be  brought  from  the  clear  statement  of  the  case  to  see  for 
itself  that  it  was  in  the  wrong.  If  it  would  not  open  its  eyes,  then 
other  means  might  be  resorted  to. 

A  sketch  of  the  Queen  and  her  Ministers  should  refer  to  Palmer- 
ston's  disapproval  of  the  Princess  Koyal  s  marriage.  The  European 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years  force  one  to  admit  the  old  statesman's 
prescience.  The  Queen's  choice  of  sons-in-law  since  1866  should  be 
Qofeioed  in  this  connection.     Lord  Palmerston  may  have  been  nudged 
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by  the  French  Ambassador.  The  Times  articles  that  he  inspired 
about  the  intended  marriage  were  improperly  offensive,  and  gave 
offence  both  to  onr  Boyal  Family  and  the  Prussian  Royal  Family. 
One  can  be  tmthf  nl  without  rudeness.  But  the  Prussians  are  the  meet 
touchy  people  in  Europe,  and  Palmerston  may  have  hoped,  by  ruffling 
them,  to  get  the  match  broken  off.  Lady  Palmerston,  before  the- 
articles  were  published,  at  an  assembly  at  Cambridge  House,  took  a. 
cup  of  tea  across  tbe  great  drawing-room  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Delane. 
Knighthoods  and  .baronetcies  were  not  then  given  to  editors.  AU 
aristocratic  London  talked  next  day  of  the  condescension  of  Palmer- 
ston's  wife. 

If  the  philosophical  cast  of  the  Prince's  mind  and  his  deliberate 
speech  irritated  Palmerston,  the  levity  and  jauntiness  of  the  latter 
were  unpleasant  to  the  Prince.  Looking  back  at  them,  it  seems  a  pity 
they  could  not  understand  each  other  better.  On  Palmerston  devolved 
the  task  of  concluding  the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage.  With  his 
characteristic  sprightliness  he  announced  to  the  House  that  the 
Princess  had  the  three  requisites  for  a  future  Queen :  she  was 
pretty,  a  Protestant,  and  of  a  royal  house. 

The  wedding  march  at  her  bridal  was  the  signal  for  a  period  of 
great  Continental  wars,  begun  by  Prussia  at  the  instance,  as  Greffcken 
has  shown,  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick.  The  excuses  .were  the 
death  of  Frederick  YII.  of  Denmark  and  the  bad  title  of  his  heir-by- 
diplomatic-arrangement  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Duchies.  Prey  was 
the  true  object.  Hamburg,  Altona,  and  Kiel  were  coveted  by  tbe 
strong  neighbour.  Hamburg  was  not  in  either  Duchy,  but  one  could 
throw  a  stone  from  it  into  Holstein.  This  Duchies  war  was  a  cause 
of  poignant  contrariety  and  anxiety  to  the  Queen.     Society  followed 

'  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  at  once  became  the  cynosure  of  the  great 
London  drawing-rooms.  The  Queen  had  retired  for  ever  to  private 
life,  leaving  the  princess  to  replace  her  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Sympathy  for  Denmark  became  general.  Military  men  and  English* 
men  wandering  abroad  declared  themselves  ashamed  of  their  country. 
The  Queen  kept  constitutional,  but  she  leant  towards  the  Augusten- 
burg  family,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Coburg.  Her  perplexities  were 
great.     The  war  made  for  German  union  under  Prussia,  which  her 

.  husband  had  so  warmly  advocated.  But  her  uncle,  her  best-beloved 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  her  Ministry  were  alarmed  to  see 
how  Bismarck  was  moving.  Austria  had  been  dragged  in  the  wake 
of  Prussia.     Napoleon  III.  would  have  liked  to  nip  the  budding 

.  greatness  of  Prussia  by  means  of  a  Conference  or  Congress.  A 
military  demonstration  on  the  Rhine  would  have  done  better.  But 
the  Emperor  was  physically  and  mentally  played  out  already.  He 
had  never  recovered  from  prison  anaemia ;  but  the  pace  at  which  Le 
livedj^after  he  got  hold  of  the  French  exchequer,  was  more  injurious 
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than  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
men  who  came  up  with  him  at  the  coup  (VMat  lived  to  be  old*  Apart 
from  the  etate  of  hi:*  health,  he  had  another  motive  for  shrinking  from 
standing  in  the  way  of  Prussia.  He  could  not  bear  to  give  offence 
to  the  Crown  Princess  and  her  husband.  I  mentioned  in  a  previous 
article  how  the  Empress  Eugenie  captivated  her  at  Windsor  in  1855* 
The  admiration  became  more  intense  at  8L  Clond,  whither  the 
Princess  was  taken  in  the  aammer  of  the  same  year.  In  1857  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Osborne.  The  Qaeen'a 
eldest  daughter  sobbed  with  grief  when  the  Imperial  visitors  were 
leaving.  The  tears  flowed  so  fast  and  long  as  to  blister  her  face. 
Nothing  of  this  was  put  on.  The  Emperor  was  a  sentimental  soul  at 
bottom,  and  was  conquered  by  those  candid  demonstrationg  of  friendship* 
The  result  was  that  Bismarck  had  a  free  band,  and  Europe  entered 
the  phase  of  great  armaments  and  unrest,  and  terrible,  though 
speedily  terminated,  wars*  The  Queen's  affection  for  the  Prince  s 
ideas  certainly  kept  Eogland  from  being  entangled  for  the  sake  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Tennyson*s  poem  about  her.  not  to  apeak  of 
weightier  considerations.  I  do  not  see  what  she  could  have  done  for 
Denmark*  'Neither  France  nor  Russia  would  have  helped  her ;  Austria 
had  to  go  with  Prussia.  Naval  force  would  have  been  of  little  use  in 
the  shallows  of  the  Baltic. 

While  the  Blood  and  Iron  policy  was  being  applied  in  the  Duchies 
the  Queen's  thoughts  had  turned  to  life,  death  and  eternity.  A  civil 
war  was  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  had  broken  out 
as  the  Prince  Consort  died.  A  spirit  of  violence  seemed  to  sway  the 
world,  but  Great  Britain  was  fortunate  in  keeping  out  of  the  strife. 
The  Queen  had  deemed  herself  more  wretched  than  the  most  miserable 
beggar,  but  she  found  comfort  in  Zchokke's  book  on  the  threefold  sul- 
joct  that  filled  her  thoughts,  and  in  Lady  Augusta  Stanley's  friendship. 
That  lady  was  with  the  Dochess  of  Kent  in  her  last  hours.  The  Queen 
vaguely  felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  was  with  her  in  her  perplei- 
ifcies.  She  often  sat  before  the  portrait  of  him  that  gave  her  most 
satisfaction.  When  discussing  affairs  of  foreign  policy  she  sometimes 
retired  to  meditate  on  his  words  and  memoranda.  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  like  this.  lie  had  never,  he  8aid>  understood  the  Prince  when 
he  was  living,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  him  now  that 
he  was  dead.  This  was  very  Palmerstonian — that  is  to  8ay»  flippant 
and  unfeeling  under  an  air  of  good  sense. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  who  let  England  drift  into  the  Crimean  War,  waa 
both  Minister  and  friend  of  the  Queen  and  Prince.  He  admitted 
the  Prince's  contention  that  he  had  a  right,  as  Permanent  Private 
Secretary  of  the  Quaen,  to  know  all  that  went  on  at  the  Foreign 
OfBoe.  Ue  was  associated  with  the  Qaeeu's  Highland  home. 
The   Queen  takes  kindly  to  the  Scotch.      Lord   Aberdeen   did  nat^ 
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share  the  views  of  the  Prince  and  his  Nestor,  Stookmar,  but 
he  did  not  stand  in  their  way.  Nothing  in  the  Queen^s  political 
career  so  astonished  those  who  knew  well  the  Prince  as  the  liking  she 
had  for  Disraeli.  But  if  one  reflects  on  the  state  of  mmd  and  ef 
health  she  was  in  when  he  was  for  the  last  time  her  Prime  Minister, 
one  can  understand  it.  She  was  weary  of  most  things.  He  spared 
her  trouble  by  divining  her  thoughts.  What  he  said  reminded  her  of 
her  own  conception.  He  drew  her  out.  Ck)nversation  with  him  was 
not  confined  to  question  and  answer,  but  was  flowing.  She  admires 
material  results.  His  rapid  purchase  of  the  Khedive  Ismail's  Suez 
-  shares  appeared  to  her  a  stroke  of  genius ;  it  was  done  quickly  and 
well.  She  is  proud  with  the  proud.  Germans,  from  long  habit, 
attach  more  importance  to  the  title  of  Emperor  than  any  other  people. 
Most  of  their  princes  derive  their  sovereignties  from  Imperial  rescripts. 
After  William  I.  was  declared  Emperor  at  Versailles  it  was  said  in 
Germany  that  the  Queen  was  thus  placed  below  him,  and  that  she 
might  find  herself  obliged  to  yield  the  pas  to  her  son-in-law  or 
grandson.  She  has  lived  too  much  with  Germans  not  to  share  tiieir 
reverence  for  the  Imperial  title.  The  House  of  Hanover  got  its 
patent  from  an  Emperor  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an^  was  raised 
by  Leopold  I.  to  the  electoral  dignity  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenih 
century.  The  Queen,  as  fountain  of  honour,  was  nothing  to  the 
German  Emperors  of  times  past.  Disraeli^  who  could,  like  Joseph, 
have  divined  Pharaoh's  dream  and  interpreted  it  to  his  liking, 
relieved  her  of  all  fear  of  being  ever  asked  to  walk  behind  son- 
in-law  or  grandson  by  proposing  to  proclaim  her  Empress  of  India. 
No  English  Premier  could  have  imagined  such  a  daring  manner 
of  besting  the  Germans  on  a  question  of  precedence  with  their 
'own  weapons.  The  Queen's  British  subjects  thought  the  new  title  « 
*  silly  afibir.  It  was  so  unpopular  that  a  literally  outlandish  limitation 
was  given  to  its  use.  The  Queen  was  not  to  make  use  of  it  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  This  did  not  interfere  with  the  original  design  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  inasmuch  as  the  Head  of  the  State,  no  matter 
under  what  title,  would  there  take  precedence  of  every  one  else.  The 
great  Napoleon's  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  was  for  the  double 
reason  that  the  title  of  King  would  not  have  seemed  to  be  earned  by 
his  military  achievements,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  threat 
to  the  Germanic  Empire ;  for  he  professed  to  revive  the  Carlovingian 
Empire.  The  Queen's  Imperial  dignity  has  so  far  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  gratify  her  and  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  late  Tsar.  He 
was  for  calling  himself  Emperor  of  Asia  and  Sclavonia ;  but  the 
Metropolitan  persuaded  him  that  he  owed  himself  to  ''  Holy  Russia." 
His  Imperial  title  is  of  quite  recent  date.  The  first  monarch  west 
of  the  Vistula  who  admitted  that  <'Tsar"  was  the  equivalent  of 
*^  Emperor "  was  Louis  XV.     La  Chatardie  got  him  to  do  so.     In 
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retaro  Elizabeth,  whom  he  addressed  as  Empress,  became  his  ally  io 
the  Sevea  Years'  War,  and  sent  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
interested  herself  oq  behalf  of  the  Rassian  Bovereiga,  the  most 
spleDdid  set  of  furs  that  was  ever  seen  in  France.  The  Qtieen  signs 
her  telegrams  to  French  Presidents,  *'  Victoria  R.  and  I/*  Loais 
the  Fonrt^nth  never  saffered  the  German  Ernperor  to  so  much  as 
hint  that  he  was  his  snperior.  Zf  Roi  was  almost  king  of  kings  in 
French  eyes,  Sj  little  was  thooght  at  the  Cotart  of  Versailles  of 
German  Imperialism  that  JosepS  II,,  in  order  not  to  be  snobbed  there 
as  Emperor  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Rnyal,  visited  France  as 
Coant  Falkenstein*  These  princes  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
precedence  of  them*  The  Qaeen  of  France^  in  consequence,  conld  not 
receive  her  brother  in  state.  She  could  ooly  have  him  in  the  private 
apartments,  or,  a^  they  were  called,  ses  cahimts.  There  was  a  protocol 
battle  between  the  German  Imperial  Court  and  the  Dake  of  Marl- 
borough ab^ut  tbe  dignity  to  which  Qaeen  Anoe  was  eotitled.  The 
Imperialists  called  her  **  Serene  Highness  "  ;  bat  they  changed  their 
epithet  when  told  *'  no  *  Majesty/  no  subsidies.'* 

Mo&t  of  my  political  friends  in  EogUnd  in  the  eighties  were  noder 
the  banner  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Queen  had,  I  believej  no  Premier 
eo  devotedly,  so  chivalroaaly  her  servant  His  feeling  of  allegiance 
to  her  never  varied ;  but  it  was  a  Scotch  form  of  devotion,  and  not  in 
the  least  that  of  a  courtier,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of 
polished  manners  and  beautifal  urbanity.  But  he  had  stood  bo  much 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  bo  realised  that  presence,  that  regal 
station  mast  have  seemed  a  small  thing  in  his  eyes.  He  respected  it, 
and  almost  venerated  it;  but  it  was  dwarfed  by  his  religious  feelingj 
and  of  small  account  compared  to  the  moral  elevation  that  the  Qaeen'a 
troubles  during  her  widowhood  have  added  to  her  origioal  character. 
The  mental  complexion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  English,  but  Scotch* 
Ha  can  be  humbly  datifal  to  the  Queen,  but  cannot  fawn  before  her 
a^  Ijovd  Russell  and  other  Prime  Ministers  did.  She  is  so  accustomed 
to  flattery  as  doubtless  to  be  Ike  a  person  who,  after  being  long  in 
a  hot-house,  goes  into  the  nipping  air,  I  have  never  heard  that  she 
complained  of  any  want  of  dutifal  submission  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  that  it  was  what  was  behind  it  that  she  did  not  like. 
Certainly  his  loyalty  was  clear^seeing  and  free-thinking,  and  free  from 
the  idolatrous  eleraeut  so  common  in  England — a  country  that,  being 
weaned  prematurely  from  the  saints  and  angeh  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
has  taken  to  the  base  worship  of  royalty  and  noSility. 

ilr.  Gladstone's  loyalty  had  to  be  dividt»d.  Peel  spoke  only  to  small 
nnd  educated  clashes.  Tlie  Refjrm  Bill  had  not  in  his  time  vastly 
widened  the  electorate*  All  the  euccesfeive  General  Elections  since  1846 
have  shown  a  higher  water-mark  and  a  wider  ficxxJ.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
obliged  to  have  more  strings  to   his  bow  than   any  political  leader 
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that  went  before  him.  He  was  the  only  Prime  Minister  who  did  not 
in  some  way  or  another  interfere  with  the  foreign  politics  of  the  Court. 
He  had  no  opinion  on  foreign  politics,  and  left  them  entirely  to  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Bosebery.  Foreign  Courts  disliked  him  all  the  same* 
I  recollect  a  guest  of  M.  Challemel  Lacour,  when  he  was  ambassador 
in  London,  bringing  me  an  account  of  some  most  improper  sneering^ 
remarks  made  by  the  Austria^  Ambassador  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  principles.  My  informant,  an  M.P.,  still  lives.  Had  Tom  Mann 
just  formed  a  Cabinet  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  it  in  more  dero- 
gatory terms.  Prince  Bismarck  made  ''  Mr.  Gladstone  "  an  excuse  for 
opposing  Great  Britain  everywhere  and  making  up  to  M.  Jules  Ferry. 
I  believe  the  Queen  could  turn  nowhere  among  her  Continental  rela- 
tions without  hearing  that  Gladstone  was  a  subversive  agitator.  The 
plaguey  old  man  would  not  take  a  peerage,  because  there  was  no 
oratorical  excitement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  opportunity  there 
for  setting  himself  above  Parliament  and  the  Crown.  I  recollect 
hearing,  at  Edinburgh  in  1888,  that  the  Queen's  attention  had  been 
called^  by  some  of  her  Scotch  friends  who  dreaded  Gladstone,  to 
various  incidents  of  a  campaign  that  he  had  made  in  Midlothian — ^I 
think  it  was  the  one  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  stay  at  Dal- 
meny.  The  Queen,  not  long  before,  had  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in 
what  is  known  as  semi-state.  I  was  not  told  why  she  did  so,  but  the 
point  was  this.  Gladstone  went  to  the  place  he  was  to  speak  at  by 
the  very  same  streets  which  the  royal  cortSge  had  followed,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  open  carriage  and  four.  Was  not  this 
setting  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  the  Queen  ?  I  own  that  I  did  not 
see  the  matter  in  this  light.  What  struck  me  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  what  he  had  to  say  to  trouble  about  such 
trifles  as  the  streets  he  was  to  go  by  or  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
open  carriage.  He  would  not  have  noticed  the  shabbiness  of  the 
equipage  had  it  been  a  shabby  one.  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  slipped  her 
ermine  tippet  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  it 
on.  Perhaps  the  feminine  wrap  was  taken  by  opponents  as  another 
mark  of  rivalry  with  his  sovereign.  Such  a  pother  was  made  among 
Scotch  Conservatives  about  the  incidents  I  speak  of,  that  I  can  imagine 
the  Queen  being  worked  up  to  ask,  Was  she  Queen  of  England  ? 

The  Queen  is  a  careful  and  provident  mother.  One  of  her  old 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  this :  She  could  never, 
when  the  settlement  of  a  younger  child  was  before  the  House  of 
-Commons,  get  him  to  have  tlie  allowances  of  all  her  family  agreed  to 
once  and  for  all.  He  was  too  much  impressed  with  the  desirfibility 
of  the  House  of  Commons  holding  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  The  precedent  he  laid  down  was,  no  doubt, 
unpleasant  to  the  Queen,  and  would  have  seemed  to  her  unnecessary, 
for  her  family  are  obedient  to  her  and  in  public  follow  her  and  the 
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late  Prince's  example.  But  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  having 
descendants  more  self-willed  and  lees  estimable  or  amiable.  She  has 
been  blessed,  indeed,  in  the  docility  and  respect  of  her  sons  and  in 
the  aflEectionate  companionship  of  her  daughters*  But,  one  way  or 
another,  the  Queen's  family  were,  when  young,  nnder  many  disciplinary 
restrictions,  tempered  always  with  parental  affection — a  feature  of 
royal  family  life  which  was  new  when  the  Queen  first  appeared  as  a 
mother.  Who  can  say  that  Mr,  Gladstone's  evasion  of  the  request  to 
settle  the  whole  question  of  Civil  List  allowances  was  not  a  wholesome 
reetraint  on  the  young  princes  ? 

The  Queen's  fear  of  Home  Rule  may  have  infloenced  her  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  statesman.  Fear  is  a  distorting  medium.  The 
motives  attributed  to  her  cannot  have  been  more  than  passing  feelings, 

she  ever  felt  strong  resentment  at  snpposed  rivaliy.  Her  strength 
fb  that,  being  above  all  rivalry,  she  can  afford  to  have  round  her  the 
greatest  talents  the  country  can  oKar,  She  represents  a  crown  that 
was  not  new  when  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  seize  it  as  htJi 
heritage.  She  has  hereditary  right.  How  could  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
entirely  depended  on  popular  favour,  be  the  competitor  of  such  a 
monarch  ?  Without  the  enthusiasm  of  the  millions  he  was  nothing. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  great  majority  in  the  House.  The  Prime 
Minister  must  have  the  pulse  of  the  country  under  his  finger.  We 
see  how  it  is  now.  The  Tory  party  complainedj  when  they  were  out, 
that  Lords  Kimberley  and  Rosebery  were  always  lying  down  and 
letting  foreign  Governments  walk  on  them.  They  are  now  in;  but 
what  have  they  done  but  mark  time  or  let  themselves  be  walked  on  ? 
What  has  the  Protectress,  under  treaty,  of  Armenia  done  for  the 
Armenians  ?  Was  there  ever  such  inactivity  as  in  recent  and  present 
Levantine  affairs?  But  what  else  can  there  be,  with  the  Prime 
Minister — a  highly  accomplished  and  a  sensible  man — in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  no  Tory  or  Unionist  in  the  other  House  who  has  the 
strength  requisite  to  speak  to  the  country  and  to  rouse  eDthuaiasm  ? 
One  might  as  well  chatter  as  merely  speak  in  good  debating  society 
style  at  mass  meetiogs.  Mass  meeting  oratory  may  be  faulty,  but 
there  must  be  a  great  personality  behind  it.  One  pots  up  with  the 
smoke  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  and  flame.  It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  say  that  the  more  democratic  the  electorate,  the  more  electoral 
power  will  be  exercised  in  the  second  degree — that  is,  by  a  grand 
elector  like  Thiers,  Gambetts,  or  Gladstone,  He  must,  in  a  measure, 
be  above  the  elected  body,  and  when  it  is  the  greatest  body  in  the 
State,  will  be  in  certain  reepeota  above  the  Crown  when  there  is  one. 

But  the  Queen's  ooolaesa  towards  the  Liberals  was  antecedent  to 
the  Edinburgh  demonstration.  She  is  prone  to  hero-worship.  Gordon 
was  a  hero  and  a  genius,  but  with  a  hive  full  of  bees  in  his  bonnet. 
Hia  tragical  fate  was  a  good  deal  his  own  fault.     He  had  got  the 
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women  and  children  whom  he  went  to  save  ont  of  Kbartonm,  bat  the 
Khedive  persnaded  him  to  go  back  there  as  a  Sirdar.  The  Qaeen 
looked  apon  him  as  a  victim  of  the  sapineness  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet 
which  was  in  oflSce  when  he  was  killed.  Her  wrath  was  expressed  in 
the  letter,  now  in  the  autograph  collection  at  the  BritiBh  Mosenm, 
addressed  to  his  sister. 

There  never  was  snch  intimacy  between  the  Qaeen  and  her  Mnisters 
(after  Sir  Robert  Peel)  as  existed  between  her  uncle  Leopold  and  his 
Ministers.  Bat  Lord  Clarendon  rose  high  in  her  estimation  on  his 
return  from  Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  in 
Germany.  He  had  found  the  Princess  Royal  full  of  the  good  consti- 
tutional doctrines  that  had  been  taking  root  in  her  mind  from  child- 
hood. It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Clarendon's  approval  of  her  views 
and  admiration  for  her  mental  ability  sowed  the  seeds  of  not  a  little 
of  her  subsequent  unpopularity.  French  is  still  a  good  deal  spoken  at 
Berlin  by  descendants  of  the  Haguenots,  who  so  much  helped  to  create 
that  capital.  The  Princess  was  called  a  pSronndle,  or  pert  girl,  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  councils 
of  his  father.  Her  secretary^  the  younger  S^kmar^  was  looked  at 
askance  by  the  true-blue  Prussians.  Even  the  very  trifling  quotation 
firom  what  Lord  Clarendon  said,  in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  work,  was 
turned  against  the  Princess. 

The  Qaeen  was  oourteoas,  and  oflen  sweet,  with  her  Ministers,  and 
had  them  and  their  wives  on  short  visits  to  Windsor  ;  but  generally 
so  behaved  that  she  could  cool  without  giving  mortal  offence.  She 
kept  a  guard  on  her  tongue,  but  not  always  on  her  looks ;  or  perhaps 
she  purposely  allowed  the  countenance  more  than  the  tongue  to  be 
the  index  of  her  mind  when  she  felt  annoyed.  There  was  stem,  set, 
hard  anger  in  that  kind  face  when  she  thought  things  were  not  going 
on  as  well  as  they  might.  It  was  a  face  that  lighted  up  sweetly 
towards  children.  The  Qaeen  took  flattering  notice  of  Lord  Russell's 
little  boy  and  of  the  children  of  Viscountess  Barrington,  who  were  of 
the  same  age  as  her  own  three  or  four  elder  children.  At  the  time 
when  she  used  to  give  children's  parties  she  showed  a  preference  for 
aristocratic  children,  and  among  them  for  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, her  magnificently  handsome  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  could 
not  help  overshadowing  and  eclipsing  her  as  she  sat  at  her  side  in  the 
state-carriage  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  and  in  many  of  the  opening 
of  Parliament-processions.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  marks  of 
favour  being  extended  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  children,  who  were  brought 
up  merely  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  useful  in  their  several  spheres. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  for  a  monarch  to  draw  to  his  or  her  Court  the  aristo- 
cratic only.  Courts,  howcTjr  exemplary  and  excelleLt  the  sovereign, 
are  places  where  character  deteriorates,  and  standards  are  set  up  t^at 
do  not  suit  elsewhere. 
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I  have  been  in  houses  of  ex-Premiera.    The  drawiDg-roora  walk  of  all 
were  adorned  with  engravings  of  different  portraits  of  the  Queen,  with 
her  autograph  beneath.     I  was  never  at  Hughenden,  but  am  told  that 
some  of  the  inscriptions  under  cabinet  photographs  were  most  flatter- 
ing.    Those  I  saw  were  tokens  of  **  regard  *'  or  "  esteem,**  but  I  never 
saw  a  token  of  **  friendship."     I  have  seen  numbers  of  presentation 
'copies  of  the  Queen's  **  Leaves  from  our  Jonmal  from  the  Highlands '' 
— and  I  have  seen  one  on  the  Quay  Voltaire,  with  uncut  leaves.     There 
is  an  illustrated  edition    that    one  does  not  find  at  the  publisherEt, 
which   the    Qaeen    presents    to    Miniuters,  Viceroys    of    India^  and 
imbassadors  who    have   been  In  attendance  on  her    in   her  holiday 
[Continental  trips.     I  heard  at  Cairo  that  ahe  honoured  Lord  Cromer 
"^with  a  copy.     The  engravings  are  in  the  old-fashioned  "keepeake*' 
fetyld)  and  from  paintings  by  Landseer  and,  I  think,  Corbould.     Of 
course  there  are  also  copies  of  her  Majesty's  sketches. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Queen's  constitutional  advisers,  I  come  to  the 
prBster-oonetitutional  advisers.  Need  I  say  they  were :  her  hnsbandy 
her  uncle,  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  and  Baron  Stockmar.  If  the  Princess 
Alice  had  married  in  England  and  continued  to  help  her  mother,  she 
might  have  belonged  to  this  class.  The  word  '*  unconstitutional "  has 
a  rather  bad  sense,  and  I  do  not  therefore  use  it.  Not  that  I  think 
it  desirable  that  the  principle  should  be  accepted  of  a  knot  of  foreigners 
gathering  round  the  throne  to  sway  the  sovereign.  But,  mit  happens, 
no  great  harm^  so  far  as  we  can  as  yet  see,  was  done  by  this  innermost 
Cabinet.  Great  harmj  however,  might  have  followed.  The  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,  her  taste  for  a  quiet  life,  for  her  nursery, 
her  model-farm  at  Windsorj  and  rural  improvements  on  her  private 
estates,  prevented  the  family  council  from  becoming  troublesome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  meant  to  prevent  self- 
constituted  advisers  obstructing  advisers  constituted  by  Parliament 
when  he  claimed  the  right  to  change  the  Qaeen's  ladies.  Peel  bad 
no  suspicion  that  Stockmar  was  a  power  behind  the  throne,  though 
Palmerston  knew  he  was,  and  did  not  at  first  object  to  him.  He 
may  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Mashara,  and  he  did  think  of  backstairs 
influence  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Georges.  Stockmar  wished  to 
advise  for  the  best,  but  most  irresponsible  advisers  do  that. 

The  Qoeen  s  reign  has  never  been  so  beneficial  as  since  she  has 
stood  alone.  England  is  a  country  of  such  unbroken  tradition  that  a 
very  active  or  busy  sovereign  is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  causes  that  worked  so  well  for  the  Queen  would  have  worked  ill 
in  a  revolutionary  country.  A  quiet,  private  life  was  impossible  for 
Napoleon  III.  He  had  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  government,  and 
if  not  successful  go  to  the  wall.  He  could  not,  like  the  Queen,  choose 
the  very  best  men  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  government,  for  there- 
was  a  well-founded  fear  of  their  rivalry.      Since  1861  the  Queen  haa 
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governed  less  than  she  did  before.  She  has  done  better  in  jast  being 
a  gaiding  influence  in  home  affairs  and  a  standard  of  international 
morality  to  her  Ministers.  Nevertheless,  she  has  attended  indastrionsly 
to  routine  business.  In  the  coarse  of  a  visit  to  the  Cha^let  she  stayed 
at  near  Lucerne,  I  was  taken  to  a  spacioas  rustic  kiosk.  It  looked 
down  on  the  rushing  Beuss.  Ever;  things  save  a  great  round  table, 
was  old.  Why  was  the  table,  I  asked,  so  new  ?  '  It  had  been  ordered 
for  the  Queen.  She  sat  there,  with  all  the  windows  open,  for  hours 
in  the  forenoon,  writing  and  signing  papers.  A  favourite  dog  sat 
on  a  chair.  As  there  was  no  Regent  to  replace  her  Majesty  in 
England  (and  never  has  been).  Queen's  messengers  often  came  and 
left ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  these  gentlemen  only  bore  mysterious 
State  papers  in  their  despatch-boxes.  The  Messenger  Department  of 
the  Foreign  OfiSce  is  a  good  deal  a  parcels  delivery  offlce  for  the  con- 
venience of  royalty.  All  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  have 
gastronomic  leanings.  When  the  Princesses  Alice,  Helena  and  Louise 
were  girls,  they  were  carefully  instructed  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
cooking.  They  prepared,  when  the  Court  was  at  Osborne,  one  dish 
each  day  for  the  Queen's  table.  They  also  used  to  send  by  Queen's 
messengers  to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  cakes,  pies,  and  other 
dainties  they  made  themselves,  and  flowers.  This  way  of  utilising 
Foreign  OfiSce  messengers  is  not  peculiar  to  England.  The  Empress 
Augusta,  when  Queen  of  Prussia,  bought,  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
a  dress  bonnet  of  Madame  Marx- Weill,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6  ; 
but  she  usually  sent  it  back  twice  to  be  cleaned  and  re-trimmed.  The 
bonnet  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  King's  messenger. 
Whether  she  continued  to  give  her  custom  to  Madame  Marx- Weill's 
successor  I  am  not  aware. 

E[ing  Leopold  was  an  irresponsible  adviser.  He  came  to  England 
at  different  times  between  the  Prince  Consort's  and  his  own  death  in 
1865,  but  he  was  too  ill  and  too  uneasy  about  his  daughter  Charlotte 
and  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  to  serve  as  a  monitor. 
The  unexpected  death  of  the  Prince  had  been  almost  as  severe  a  blow 
to  Leopold  as  to  the  Queen.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  attend  the 
funeral  at  Windsor,  where,  forty-four  years  previously,  he  had  con- 
signed the  Princess  Charlotte's  remains  to  the  royal  vault.  He  arrived, 
however,  at  Osborne  almost  as  soon  as  the  Queen,  who,  in  pursuance 
of  his  urgent  advice,  was  hurried  away  from  Windsor.  Leopold  had 
been  named  executor  of  the  Prince's  will — an  oflSce  entailing  work  and 
trouble  that  he  was  ill  able  to  get  through.  He  found  the  Queen 
"inert  from  sorrow,"  and  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her  before  he 
noticed  a  change  for  the  better.  It  was  long  coming.  She  had 
lost  interest  even  in  her  infant  daughter  Beatrice.  What  frightened 
most  the  uncle,  who  had  known  her  from  the  cradle,  was  her  "  tearless 
grief."     When  the  Queen  has  been  suffering  from  nervous  depression, 
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tears  restore  the  balance.     What  at  length  roused  her  was  the  self- 
sacrificing  helpfulness  and  affectionate  devotion  of  the  Princess  Alice, 
who  gaid  she  must  put  oE  her  marriage  so  long  as  her  mother  remained 
in  a  state  of  doll,  sullen  depression*     The  Queen  could  not  accept  any 
sacrifice  of  her  daughter's  happiness.      She  pulled  herself  together — a 
graphic  expression  not  meant  to  be  disrespectful.     The  recovery  was 
alow,     Leopold   waa  painfully   uneasy   at  the  diplomatic  gams  that 
Bismarck  had  begun  to  play  with  Napoleon  IIL    A  visit  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  Prince  Hohenzollem  and  Bismarck,  had 
been  paid  to  the  Emperor  at  Compidgne,  to  prepare  for  a  spring  on 
the  Danish  Duchies  directly  Frederick  VII,  should  die,     Leopold  waa 
too  ill  to  confer  with  the  Queen's  constitutional  advisers,  and  she  was 
too  weak  to  lay  before  them  memoranda  embodying  his  views.     But 
.he  would  have  gained  little  had  he  been  able  to  exert  himself  as  of 
[old.     Bismarck   had   limed  the  Napoleonic   eagle  with   promises  he 
tjiever  meant  to  keep,  and  temptations  that  he  threw  in  his  way.     Bj 
[our  words  shall   we    be   judged.      Just  at   thia  time   the   Empress 
Engenie  and  her  circle  were  one  evening  playing  at  "  <luestions  and 
Answers***     The  question  that  fell  to  the  Emperor  was,  **  What  is  your 
favourite  amusement  ?  '*  and  his  answer,  **  Seeking  the  solutions  of 
insoluble  questions."     This  painted  him.      He  was  a  strange  dreamer, 
and  80  secretive  that  nobody  could  gaesa  of  what  he  waa  dreaming  or 
.  with  whom  he  was  conspiring* 

In  March  1865  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  again  desirous  of 
reviewing  the  state  of  Europe  with  the  Queen's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached  Windsor  he  broke  down.  On 
April  1 5  he  wrote  to  General  Chazal  this  letter,  which  has  been  oom- 
municated  to  me : 

"  I  had  arranged  to  leave  on  the  18th,  but  found  I  could  not  move  without 
danger.  I  was  never  so  miserably  ill  tuk  iluring  this  visit.  Palaces  are  not 
good  places  for  sick  old  men,  though  I  am  the  object  of  the  greatest  ten- 
derness and  care  from  the  Princesses.  I  have  not  been  out  once  for  days, 
and  am  a  prisoner  to  my  room*  Let  us  hope  improvement  will  soon  begin. 
In  any  case,  heaven  protect  you.     Ali^-ays  your  faithful  friend, 

"Lplb.*' 

Leopold,  in  1S63,  did  not  see  that  the  Queen  cauld  do  better  than 
fold  her  arros  and  trust  to  the  constitutional  machinery.  Remaining 
qnieeoent,  she  held  all  royal  power  and  prerogatives  in  abeyance. 
OoTomment  was  so  settled  in  England  that  it  almost  went  on  by 
itself.  This  was  his  chief  consolation.  "Where  the  master's  eye  waa 
needed  was  in  army  and  naval  administration »  This  reminds  me  how 
conservative  the  Queen  is  in  matters  relating  to  military  uniforms. 
The  big  bearskin  cap  of  the  dmm-major  costs  £C0.  I  could  not 
believe  this,  had  I  not  been  told  so  by  one  of  the  principal  officials  at 
Ihe  Wap  Office*     The  ordinary  cavalry  bearskin  caps  are  also  very 
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ezpenaive ;  bnt  the  Qaeen  will  not  hear  of  their  being  replaoed  hj 
others  of  a  cheaper  model.  However,  she  behaved  extaremely  well 
when  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  wanted  the  Dake  of  Oambridge  to 
be  removed  from  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief. 

I  have  alladed  to  the  fears  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  when  the 
scheme  for  German  unity  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  worked  oat. 
He  said :  "  I  do  not  like  to  prophesy  evil,  hot  it  does  seem  to  me  thafe 
Fritz  and  Fritz  Carl  are  planging  Enrope  into  a  Battle  of  Armageddon. 
Nor  am  I  snre  that  Bismarck  will  suffer  them  to  wear  the  laurels  they 
reap.  He  will  snatch  them  for  himself."  The  Geffcken  correqpond- 
enoe  is  the  best  commentary  on  thia  prevision. 

The  Qaeen  must  have  felt^like  Mrs.  Shelley'sModem  Prometheus  with 
Frankenstein  before  him,  when  the  Austro-Gtoman  war  succeeded  the 
war  of  the  Danish  Dachies.  Lord  Aberdeen  remarked,  in  1849,  that 
the  Prince  Consort  '*  was  an  incorrigible  and  violent  partisan  of  German 
unity.  He  would  not  hear  of  any  moderate  plan  of  Federation  baaed 
on  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  insisted  on  a  new  German  Empire,  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  its  head."  In  the  long  run  the  world  will 
adapt  itself  to  this  arrangement,  or  the  world  to  it.  But  meanwhile  ? 
Conceive  how  the  tender  mother  must  have  felt  when  her  most 
cherished  daughter  cried  out  against  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war* 
"  Nobody,"  wrote  the  Princess  Alice,  '*  wants  it.  Every  one  hates  ib 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  furious  at  being  dragged  into  it.  Could 
not  the  other  Great  Powers  band  together  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  ? 
Why  did  they  not  propose  a  Conference  ?  "  The  landwehr  men  could 
not  bear  to  leave  their  familie&  Farmers  knew  they  were  mined 
when  their  horses  were  requisitioned.  The  Prussians  pillaged  every- 
where. Neighbours  crowded  to  the  Residence  to  hide  their  valuables 
there.  Worn  out  with  anxiety,  over-exertion,  ill-health,  the  Princess 
had  to  collapse.  But  her  bedroom  where  she  lay  was  filled  with  men 
coming  to  ask  what  they  were  to  do.  Her  courage  forsook  her. 
There  was  no  ray  of  hope.  Cholera  was  in.  the  Prussian  army,  which, 
after  making  peace  with  Austria,  invaded  the  Grand  Duchy  on  three 
sides.  Just  one  consoling  drcumstance  to  note — "  the  flag  of  beloved 
Louis's  cavalry  regiment  has  not  been  seized."  For  why?  The 
Princess  hid  it  in  her  bedroom.  And  this  afflicted  Princess  was  the 
incomparable  daughter  King  Leopold  had  seen  at  Osborne,  his  great- 
niece,  "  so  rich  in  heroism  and  resource  and  so  modest.  She  received 
there  Ministers,  secretaries^  home  and  farm  stewards  for  the  Queen ; 
and  then,  to  rouse  her  from  her  tearless  grief,  played  before  her  with 
the  baby." 

Leopold's  last  visit  to  the  Qaeen  was  in  1865.  The  storm  that  burst 
in  1866  was  gathering.  Leopold  feared  for  his  little  State,  and  expected 
to  see  Luxemburg  a  French  prefecture.  He  wished  the  Queen  to 
draw  close  to  France,  more  to  hold  her  bsck  from  confederating  witk 
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Bismarck  than  anything  else.  But  a  severe  oold|  aggravated  by  a 
paiofal  chronic  malady,  prevented  him  acting  as  an  adviser  of  the 
Qaeen,  He  was  played  out.  He  could  neither  pay  nor  receive  visits, 
nor  confer  in  any  way  with  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  was  summoned  to  attend  him.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Chazal,  from  Windsor,  Leopold  spoke  of  the  Queen  as  being  in  deep 
distress,  and  yet  under  the  shadow  of  her  great  sorrow,  though  serener. 
He  was  almost  glad  family  cares  pressed  on  her,  because  they  drew 
her  out  of  herself;  but  they  were  cruel  cares.  He  was  sorry  to  have 
to  give  up  his  walks  in  London,  with  no  companion  but  his  umbrella. 
Because  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  he  had  departed  from  his  rule  of 
four  hours  a  day,  in  all  weathers,  in  the  open  air — a  rule  the  Queen 
has  followed  also.  Leopold  had  been  suffering  so  **  atrociously  **  for 
thirteen  months  that  he  was  glad  to  lie  by  and  think  of  nothing* 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  no  exercise  meant  sleepless  nights.  Thomp- 
son had  done  him  good ;  but  his  strength  was  so  exhausted  from 
suffering  that  he  could  not  do  him  all  the  good  he  wished.  He  told 
Leopold  that,  had  he  gone  to  a  private  room  in  a  hospital  he  could 
have  recommendedj  he  would  have  been  well  in  three  months.  Con* 
versation,  of  which  he  used  to  be  so  fond,  had  become  too  fatiguing. 
He  was  too  weak  to  listen  long  to  music,  but  he  devoured  novels. 
The  Queen,  he  noticed,  was  growing  more  self-reliant^  She  had  to 
depend  on  herself,  for  all  her  supports  had  been  taken  from  her. 
Leopold  felt  it  was  selfish  to  complain  in  a  palace  where  sorrow  had 
come  to  stay.  He  died  in  time  not  to  witness  the  tragical  end  of  the 
Mexican  adventure  of  Charlotte  and  Maximilian. 

May  we  not  call  the  Queen's  household  servants  her  humble 
ministers?  Brown  was  Minister  of  the  Queens  safety.  These  servants 
are  the  objects  of  her  motherly  care  and  friendship,  She  enters  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  is  a  kind  disciplinarian.  On  long  railway 
journeys  she  arranges  for  the  stokero,  engine-drivers,  and  guards  to 
have  comfortable  meals  and  refreshments,  and  not  to  be  kept  a  moment 
waiting.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Queen  has  dismissed  so  few 
servantd  and  had  so  few  quarrels  is  her  quiet  firmness.  She  does  not 
like  to  remind  twice  any  one  about  her  of  slackness,  A  second  reproval 
ia  a  seriouB  aflfair,  and  may  have  for  its  consequence  that  the  Queen 
will  never  again  speak  to  the  person  who  deserved  it.  She  is  sincere 
with  her  servants,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  sincere  with  her.  The 
Queen  is  careful  to  keep  them  out  of  bad  oompany.  At  Balmoral  no 
Minister,  were  he  even  Prime  Minister,  is  privileged  to  bring  his  valet; 
a  servant  of  the  Queen  attends  at  his  toilet.  This  ill  suits  elderly 
noblemen  whose  domestics  have  grown  grey  in  their  service.  Being 
used  to  their  masters'  growing  infirmities,  they  do  not  mind  them. 
Nor  do  the  masters  mind  the  old  servants^  to  whom  their  little  tricks 
of  the  toilet  have  become  a  matter  of  oonrae.     The  old  valet  knows 
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what  shonlder  has  a  gonty  ache,  what  shoes  pinch,  and  how  to  hide 
greyness.  A  Parliamentary  leader  does  not  like  to  confess  to  a  strange 
seryant  to  what  a  degree  he  is  indebted  to  his  dentist  for  his*  excellent 
articulation.  The  Qaeen  can  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  servants' 
halls,  bnt  what  she  has  heard  of  them  makes  her  anxious  to  keep  her  own 
servants'  hall  free  from  black  sheep.  She  is  also  afraid,  were  Ministers 
allowed  to  have  their  valets  at  Balmoral,  that  there  would  be  no  more 
real  privacy  there.  Literary  men  invited  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
to  Compi^gne  sometimes  took  young  relatives  with  them  disguised  as 
valets.  They  saw  Court  life  from  the  backstairs,  and  heard  what  their 
colleagues  in  the  servants'  hall  had  to  say  about  the  brilliant  guests. 

The  Queen's  Ministers  have,  with  the  course  of  time  and  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class  to  wealth  and  power^  improved  in  morals.  A 
Melbourne  would  now  be  scarcely  possible,  or  perhaps  a  Palmerston, 
or  for  that  matter  a  Duke  of  Wellington.  Some  curious  gossip  used 
to  circulate  among  the  Corps  Diplomatique  about  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  conquests  in  the  aristocracy.  But  his  vanity  may  have  been 
the  only  cause  for  the  chatter.  He  liked  to  be  petted  by  marchion- 
esses. Balzac  could  not  have  been  more  pleased  and  proud  than  he 
was  to  receive  distinguished  attentions  from  duchesses.  Lady  Palmer- 
ston  was  Melbourne's  sister,  and  had  the  ideas  of  her  class  and  time. 
They  were  really  the  ideas  that  Byron  paraded  in  ''Don  Juan.'' 
Aristocratic  society  was  just  what  Byron  said  in  that  poem.  The 
jaunty  statesman  was  careful,  however,  not  to  let  Mrs.  Keats  or  any 
other  beauty  who  twisted  him  round  her  fingers,  interfere  with  the 
patronage  of  his  department.  William  IV.,  as  Duke  of  Clarence, 
agitated  among  the  peers  for  a  divorce  law  ''  to  moralise  the  families 
of  military  and  naval  officers."  ''  Husbands,"  he  said,  "  had  to  go 
abroad  and  for  long  periods.  In  their  absence  their  wives  made  other 
arrangements,  which  could  not  take  a  permanent  character  because 
there  was  only  divorce  by  special  Act  of  Parliament." 

Lord  Whitworth  did  not  think  himself  offended  to  be  sent,  entirely 
because  he  was  a  handsome  man,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Empress 
Catherine.  The  Duchess  of  Gbrdon  was  just  as  reckless  in  speaking 
about  her  own  curious  adventures  as  the  Dnchesse  d'Orl^ans  (Princess 
Patoline)  was  in  writing  about  those  of  the  great  personages  of  the 
Court  of  Versailles  among  whom  she  lived. 

The  private  lives  of  the  Queen's  later  Ministers,  aristocratic  or 
other,  would  bear- being  looked  into.  Whatever  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
foes  at  Birmingham  may  say  of  his  politics,  they  speak  of  his  private 
life  as  almost  puritanical.  Lord  Salisbury  is  almost  too  domestia  He 
is  as  an  homme  dHrUirieur  in  his  home  life,  the  admiration  of  his 
French  bourgeois  neighbours  at  Puy  and  Beaulieu.  The  middle  class 
has  been  omnipotent  through  the  greater  part  of  the  present  reign. 
The  Queen  herself,  in  her  virtues  and  her  tastes,  is  more  middle  classy 
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as  she  cannot  be  higher  she  has  a  quietude  that  is  wanting  in  a  class 
where  indiridaal  members  are  often  feverishly  eager  to  advance  them- 
selves in  life.  She  is  free  from  the  defects  of  a  social  state  in  which 
competition  plays  too  great  a  part.  We  have  foriouB  trade  and 
political  competition,  competitive  examinations,  competitive  singing  in 
drawing-rooms  as  mach  as  at  the  opera,  competitive  preachers,  com- 
petitive toilettes.  The  throne  is  above  competition,  and  should  not 
compete  with  any  class  or  representative  man*  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  remains  and  is  likely  to  remain  long  popolar. 

What  with  her  Ministers  great  and  small,  poblie  and  domestic,  the 
-Qaeen  has  reigned   sixty  years.     Every  people,  save  one,  that  came 
nnder  her  sceptre  in  1837  has  sat  nnder  her  shadow  with  great  delight. 
The  representative  of  Mehemet  Alij  at  the  first  Guildhall  banquet  she 
attended,  prayed  that  her  shadow  might  never  be  less.     It  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  course  of  her  long  reign,  and  now  projects  itself  over 
I  ,^gyP*^'     Perhaps,  as  the  world  now  goes,  it  would  be  better  were  tho 
1  Ionian  Islands  still  nnder  that  shadow.     But  their  cession  to  the 
greeks  was  a  free  gift.     The  humble  hoosehold  Ministers,  by  contri- 
buting to  free  the  Queen  from  friction  and  petty  worries,  have  helped 
to  extend  the  duration  of  her  reign,  which  is  now  the   longest  in 
English  history. 

Emily  Ckawford. 
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SITUATED  between  the  almoet  homogeneons  empires  of  BoBsia 
and  Germany,  the  Aostro-Hnngarian  monarchy,  with  its  dosen 
of  nationalitieB  and  races,  can  only  have  one  policy ; — that  is,  to  main* 
tain,  above  aU,  the  principle  of  conciliation  of  all  the  races  and  nation- 
alities within  its  borders ;  to  concede  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
self-government  or  autonomy  to  each  of , the  nationaJities ;  and  to  bring 
into  harmonious  agreement  all  their  different  interests.  Every  attempt 
of  any  one  nationality  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the  others ;  to  dictate 
in  absolute  fashion,  tiiough  perhaps  by  so-called  constitutional  means, 
to  the  other  races,  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
internal  struggle?,  and  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Under  a  completely  absolute,  paternal,  despotic  system 
of  government,  such  as  formerly  existed  in  Austria  (that  part  of  Ae 
monarchy  which  to-day  is  called  ''  Cisleithanien,"  in  contradistinction 
from  Hungary  or  "  Trsmsleithanien  ")  the  only  guiding  principle  of  the 
Emperor  was  Divide  et  Impera.  This  theory  of  governing  his  peoples 
(in  the  plural,  not  '*  his  people  ")  proved  quite  satisfactory.  But  with 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  new  methods  had  to  be  found,  and  even 
invented,  for  the  purpose  of  govembg  so  heterogeneous  a  realm. 
According  to  the  latest  official  figures  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nationalities  and  races  are  as  follows : 


In  Austria. 
Germans  . 

Bohemians  &  Slovacks 
Poles 

Buthenians 
Slovenians 
Servians  and  Croats 
Italians    . 
Boumanians 
Magyars  . 


8,461,580 

5,472,871 

8,719,232 

8,105,221 

1,176,672 

644,926 

675,805 

209,810 

8,139 


Total      .  23,473,756 


In  Hungary. 

Magyars 

Servians  and  Croats 

Boumanians . 

Germans 

Slovacks 

Buthenians   . 

Slovenians 

Gipsies . 

Other  nations 

Total 


7,426,730 

2,604,260 

2,591,905 

2,107,177 

1,910,279 

883,892 

94,679 

82,256 

94,679 

17,295,357 
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Of  the  41,000,000  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the 
mftjoritj  by  far  are  Slavs ;  the  Germans  in  Ay  stria  proper  (Oisleithanien) 
are  8,000,000  oat  of  23,000,000 ;  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
not  qnite  1,000,000  of  Italians  and  Romnaoians,  are  of  Slavonic  descent, 
though  separated  into  different  nationalities. 

After  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  Austria  ceased  to  belong  to  Germany 
(of  oonrse,  the  German  Empire  did  not  then  exist;  the  word  Germany 
is  therefore  not  used  in  its  present  sense),  and  Hungary  obtained  again 
its  ancient  Constitntioo,  with  all  its  liberties.  The  dual  system  was 
introdnced  into  the  monarchy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  became  a 
separate  possession  of  the  Crown  of  the  Hapsbarg  monarch.  When* 
ever  the  expression  Austria  is  used  in  this  article,  the  word  is  nnderstood 
in  its  narrower  constitutional  sense,  meaning  Cisleithania  in  contra* 
distinction  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 

The  constitutional  war  in  Austria  has  already  lasted  for  over  thirty 
years  (as  a  matter  of  fact  since  1 860).  The  Cisleithanian  Germans  in 
Parliament,  aa  well  as  in  the  local  diets,  cannot,  or  will  not^  give  up  the 
pretension  that  they  ought  to  be  the  dominant  race  in  the  State,  not 
only  prima  iiUer  pares^  but  pi*incep8  ;  the  nationality,  paramount  above 
all  others,  to  which  alone  the  hegemony,  if  not  all  the  power,  ought 
to  belong.  Of  course  the  Slavs  have  never  acknowledged  this 
pretension  of  the  Germans  in  Aastria;  they  have  always  declined  to  be 
considered  the  pariahs  of  the  empire,  and  maintaiaed  that,  according 
to  the  very  fnndamental  idea  of  an  Austrian  realm,  its  nationalities 
ought  to  be  on  an  equal  level,  and  ought  to  possess  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  ;  that  the  Slavs  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
an  inferior  class  of  subjects,  a  kind  of  second-rate  citizens  under  the 
domination  of  their  German  fellow  subjects.  Sach  a  *'  Germanisation," 
the  Slavs  declared,  was  the  idea  of  the  former  absolutist  method  of 
Austrian  government,  but  could  not  be  tolerated  under  a  constitutional 
rigiffUf  when  equality  of  rights  was  promised  and  guaranteed  to  all 
nation^ities.  And  experience  proved,  they  said^  that  such  an  attempted 
''  Germanisation  '*  in  Austria  was  always  incompatible  with  liberty. 

When,  after  1848,  the  revolutionary  movement  had  been  suppressed, 
the  Viennese  German  lawyer,  Bach,  became  the  leading  member  of 
the  new  '*  reactionary  "  Austrian  Cabinet.  No  measure  of  repression 
was  severe  enough  for  this  tyrant.  He  invented,  or  at  least  promul- 
gated, for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Hungarians,  the  so-called 
theory  of  forfeiture  ; — that  means  to  say,  the  Hungarians  were  deprived 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  of  all  their  former  political  rights  and 
privileges,  because  they  had  risen  en  masse  against  the  violation  cf 
their  Magna  Clutrta,  The  whole  structure  of  Hungarian  public  law 
was  ent  down  with  one  stroke  of  an  Austrian  pen  in  a  German  hand, 
LAU  the  old  landmarks  disappeared ;  Hungary  was  divided  into  five 
Austrian  provinces,  with  German  satraps  (called  Bach-Hugzaren)  at 
their  head*  The  Hungarian  language  was  proscribed  ;  German  became 
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the  official  language ;  all  former  Hnngarian   laws,  private  as  well  as 
public,  were   abolished,  and   the  Austrian    codes   were    introduoed. 
Nothing   Hungarian    was   to  remain;    nothing   should   remind    the 
people    of    their    old    kingdom,    or   its   former    laws,   customs,    or 
institutions*     A  ubiquitous  police,  recruited  in  and  sent  to  the  con- 
quered country  by  Bach  from  Auahia,  for  the  purpose  of  spying  into 
every  house,  into   every  town  of  Hungary ;  a  tyrannical  gcndarijurie 
with  strict  orders  to  shoot  at  sight  on  the  first  suspicion  of  a  word  of 
dissatisfaction  ;  suppression  of  newspapers  and  books  ; — these  were  the 
blessings  of  the  Austrc -German  ^stem.     And  when   this   despotic, 
centralised  method  of  governing  the   whole  empire  luha'  dciiulhcn 
Lcisien  (**  on  one  last'')  had  succumbed  on  the  battlefields  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  and  a  crude  and  openly  absolutist  system,  under  the 
joint  despotism  of  crozier  and  sword,  no  longer  appeared  feasible,  it 
was  again  the  leader  of  the  German  party,  Ritter  von  Schmerling, 
who  introduced  a  system  of  sham  constitutionalism  for  Austria  as  well 
as  for  Hungary.     No  real   liberty  to  the   people,  only  make-believe 
liberal  ordinances.     The  Austro-German  official  mind  seemed  to  be 
incapable  of  the  idea  of  true  liberty.     The  so-called  Liberal  legislation 
of  1860   and   18G1    consisted  of  sham  constitutional   decrees,  which 
merely  meant  the  supremacy  of  the  German  element  in  Austria  over 
all  the  rest — a  kind  of  constitutional  Schmerling  Hussar  instead  of 
the  former  Bach  Hussar  for  Hungary.     But  the  Hungarians  remained 
sullen  in  paaaive  resistance,  and  the  Slav  portions  of  the  monarchy 
declared  openly  their   dissatisfaction  with  the  bogus  Parliament  in 
Vienna,  which  they  called  the  Schinerling  Tlicatc}\  and  to  which  they 
refused  to  be  elected.      Schmerling    defiantly  declared,   '*We  (the 
German    party  in   Anstria)   can  wait/^  meaning,  of  course,  that  the 
Hungarians  and  the  other  dissatisCed  elements  would  become  pliable, 
and  would,  after  all,  crowd  into  his  theatre.     But  they  did  not  come. 
Instead  of  them   Sadowa  came^   the   break-up  of  the  old  Austrian 
monarchy,  and — bitter  irony  of  history — the  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
of  Austria  from  the  Germany  of  the  Germans. 

Austria  had  then  reached  its  lowest  depths  politically  and  financially. 
The  first  financial  step  of  the  Government,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
German  party,  was  a  partial  repudiation  of  the  national  debt,  or  at 
least  a  redaction  of  the  interest,  which  practically  came  to  the  same 
thing,  and  which  closed  to  them  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  well 
as  the  London  Money  Market.  After  some  years  the  credit  of 
Austria  began  to  rise  again,  and  the  price  of  Austrian  Rente  went  up 
gradually  and  continually ;  but  this  happened  when  the  German  party 
was  not  any  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  Schreun  hUft 
^ichts  ;   Thatsachm  Imveisin,  says  a  German  proverb. 

The  leaders  of  the  German  party  may  boast  as  much  as  they  like  in 
their  organs  or  in  Parliament ;  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  it  was 
only  in  the  Premiership  of  Count  Taafie,  who  entirely  emancipated 
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Umself  from  the  German  party,  and  under  Finance  Ministers,  who  did 
not  and  do  not  at  present  belong  to^  that  party,  that  Austrian  Rentes 
commenced  their  upward  movement  and  reached  their  highest  quotation, 
whereas  the  Germans  had  brought  them  to  their  lowest  depth. 

A  former  Austrian  Cabinet  Miniaterj  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  men^ 
A  great  lawyer  and  statefiman^  who  once  acted  as  arbitrator  in  an 
international  difficulty  beween  England  and  a  South  American  State, 
said  to  mej  about  twenty  years  ago:  **  In  any  quarrel  between  Francis 
Joseph  and  Friedlander  (the  first  editor  of  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie 
Prem)  I  would  always  back  Francis  Joseph*"  Now,  this  Minister  is 
really  a  Liberal,  an  enlightened  Liberal,  even  according  to  English 
advanced  ideas.  But  he  clearly  saw  that  the  Liberal  German  party, 
with  its  dogmatic  **  omniscience ''  and  claims  to  AUcin  seligmachcn,  the 
unpractical,  professional,  and  dictatorial  tone  of  its  leading  paper,  its 
pretence  of  being  alone  able  and  authorised  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  Constitution,  and  to  be  the  only  constitutional  party  in  the 
Empire,  could  not  in  the  long  run  remain  a  governing  party,  or  even 
a  dominant  party,  in  an  empire  which  consists  of  so  many  nationalities 
and  races* 

The  German  party  have  been  for  many  years  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
in  Austria.  They  tried  to  '*  bully  **  all  the  other  nationalities,  and  to 
create  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  that,  of  all  the  races  of 
the  Empire,  they  were  the  only  loyal  Austrians.  But  this  trick  also 
was  found  out  The  fact  that  after  the  publication  of  Bismarck's 
secret  Germano-Russo  treaty,  which  constituted  clearly  a  betrayal  of 
his  Austrian  ally,  the  leading  German  newspaper  in  Vienna  became 
the  mouthpiece  of  Prince  Bismarck,  contributed  a  great  deal  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Emperor. 

A  political  party  in  Austria,  whose  rule  of  conduct  was,  if  not  entirely 
directed,  at  least  certainly  prompted  from  Friedricheruh,  could  not  be 
the  party  into  whose  hands  the  Austrian  Emperor  might  safely  put 
the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  State.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is, 
before  everything,  an  Austrian  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  certainly 
cannot  forget  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  behind  his  back  by 
Prince  Bismarck  with  Eussia.  After  all,  the  only  really  dangerous 
enemy  of  Austria  is  Russia  ;  and  it  was  apparently  in  order  to  counter- 
balance that  danger  that  Bismarck  had  indaced  the  Austrian  Emperor 
to  conclude  the  treaty  with  Germany  in  1870.  And  suddenly  it  came 
to  light  that  that  treaty  was,  in  fact,  no  guaranty,  no  defence^  no 
protection  at  all.  This  duplicity  of  the  German  Chancellor  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ;  and  it  cannot  surprise 
anybody  that,  from  the  moment  when  he  became  aware  of  the  secret 
treaty  with  Russia,  he  would  not  trust  a  political  party  which  still 
continued  to  look  to  the  author  of  that  treaty  as  their  guiding  star 
and  as  the  director  of  their  home  politics.  What  could  the  Emperor 
think  of  a  political  party  in  his  realm  whose  patriotism  was  not 
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love  for  their  oountary,  irrespective  of  the  political  colour  of  the  Qjvem- 
ment  of  the  day,  with  which  they  did  not  happen  to  agree,  but  a 
mere  lip  patriotism,  the  principle  of  which  consisted  in  the  tbonght 
within  their  innermost  heart,  "  We  wUl  remain  in  existence  sometohere 
'else,  even  if  our  country  shovld  no  longer  he  in  existence  "  t 

The  German  party  in  the  Aostrian  Parliament  continually  reproadied 
the  Czechs  and  other  Slav  nationalities  in  Austria  with  a  secret  han- 
leering  for  Russia,  with  gravitating  toward  Moscow.  The  Slavs  always 
-spumed  that  accusation ;  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  able  to  maintain 
their  respective  nationalities..  It  was  ridiculous,  they  argued,  to  aocnse 
the  Poles  or  Ruthenians  of  a  secret  love  for  Russia,  their  greatest  and 
most  cruel  enemy.  And  now  that  the  Bc'hemian  Slavs  (Czechs)  are 
politically  united  with  the  Poles  and  other  Slav  nationalities  in  Austria, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  nor  the  sUghtest  reason  for  the  accu- 
sation, or  even  suspicion,  that  the  Slavs  in  Austria  gravitate  towards 
Russia.  What  they  particularly  object  to  is  to  be  Germanised. 
Germanisation  in  Austria,  they  maintain,  always  means  and  always 
<lid  mean,  as  experience  proves,  a  return  to  absolutism  and  a  denial  of 
popular  rights.  From  an  English  point  of  view^  and  according  to 
English  experience,  this  assertion  of  the  Slavs  in  Austria  certainly 
seems  to  be  correct.  Whether  under  Palmerston  or  under  Gladstone, 
whatever  Liberal  Government  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England, 
Austria,  governed  by  Ministers  of  German  nationality  from  Mettemich's 
time  onward,  was  always  in  good  spirits  when  the  Liberals  in  England 
went  out  of  office.  Though  perhaps  somewhat  antiquated,  the  following 
extract  from  a  despatch  of  Prince  Mettemich  to  the  Austrian  Charg6 
d' Affaires  in  London,  dated  November  29,  1834<,  will  show  how  fully 
aware  Lord  Palmerston  was  of  that  fact.     Mettemich  writes  : 

"  The  same  day  on  which  I  received  your  report  of  November  15,  Mr. 
Strangway  received  a  note  from  Lord  PtUmerston,  dated  the  16th,  which  he 
permitted  me  to  read.  Its  contents  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  follows  : 
We  are  out ;  the  JDuke  of  Wellington  is  Prime  Minister,  and  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  the  Cabinet ;  to-morrow  we  shall  give  up  the  seals  into  the 
King's  hands.  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  more,  occupied  as  I  am  with  putting 
my  affairs  in  order.  Ever  yours,  &c,  P.S.  Lose  no  time  in  taking  this  note 
to  Prince  Mettemich.  I  am  convinced  he  will  never  in  his  life  have  been 
more  overjoyed  than  when  he  i*eads  it,  and  that  I  shall  never  have  seemed 
so  agreeable  to  him  as  now  that  I  am  bidding  him  Qood-bye  !  ** 

I  know  very  well,  that  at  that  time  Austria  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  whereas  to-day  it  possesses  a  constitutional  government. 
But  the  fact  nevertheless  remains,  that  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
'German  element  in  Austria  even  after  1848  boded  no  good  for  the 
<5auBe  of  liberty.  The  German  party  in  Austria  claim  a  monopoly  of 
the  love  of  liberty.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  They 
pretend  that  without  their  help  the  whole  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  would  stop.  The  Germans  in  Austria  have  no 
fight  to  demand  a  paramount  position  over  and  above  all  the  other 
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races  of  the  empire.  They  are  not  numerically  a  majority  ;  they 
have  never  yet  Bhown  any  remarkable  political  tact,  like  the  Magyars, 
nor  can  they  boast  of  success  in  guiding  the  deatiniea  of  the  empire* 
At  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  German  element  was  soprema 
in  Austria,  when  the  other  races  were  considered  and  treated  as  Helots, 
when  the  German  language  alone  was  permitted  as  the  ofBdal 
language,  the  unfortunate  wars  of  1859  and  of  1866  took  place. 
The  Magyars  under  Marie  Tberesa — be  the  cry,  **  Moriamur  pro  rcge 
tUfstro  Maina  Thcresia^'*  historically  correct  or  not — had  at  least  to  some 

Ktent  saved  the  monorchy.     The  Germans,  who  were  all-powerfal  in 
Austria  during  the  two  last  wars»  could  not  avert  Solferino  nor  Sadowa, 
And  since    the    great  events    of    1870    the    dangers   of  Austria 
have  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner.    It  wooJd  be  incorrect  and 
unJQst   to   accuse  the  whole   German  party   in   Austria  of  want   of 
loyalty   towards    their    emperor,    of   **  hankering  *'   for  Germany,    or 
gravitating  towards  Berlin.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  portion  of 
the  German  party,  including  some  of  its  leaders,  make  no  secret  of 
such   a   desire.     As  early  as  1878  a  member  of  the  German   party 
openly  declared  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  that  daily  the  cry  became 
louder  in   some  of  the   German  provinces  of   Austria,  '*  If  only  we 
belonged  already  to  the  German  Empire."     And  what  was  the  cause 
of  that  treasonable  cry  ?     It  was  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  did  not 
obey  in  all  thiogs  and  in  everything  the  behest  of  the  German  party 
in  the  Austrian  Pdriiament ;  because  the  Government  had  consented  to 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and   Herzegovina,  whichj  after  all,  they  had 
to  do,  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  Great  Etiropean  Powers,      You 
call  that  patriotism  ?  cried  a  Slav  deputy  in  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
A  threat,  a  wish  to  secede  from  the  empire,  because  the  Government 
of  the  day  happens  on  one  question  to   have  a  different  opinion  from 
your  own.      As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  German  language  goes^ 
**  I  should  call  it  by  quite  a  different  name;"     And  lately  we  have 
seen  more  sensational  performances  on  the  part  of  that  extreme  wing 
of  the  German  party.      As  soon  as  they  found  that  they  could  not 
carry  everything  before  them  with  a  high  hand,  they  began  to  threaten 
to  call  the  CS^rman   Emperor  and  the  German  nation  to  their  help  ; 
they  even    held    party    meetings    in    Germany,    and    commenced    a 
**  Gtrftiania  irredenta  "  agitation.     They  and  the  whole  German  party, 
who  formerly  could  not  find  vituperative  words  enough  to  hurl  against 
the  members  of  the  Slav  nationalities,  when  they  tried  to  obstruct  the 
proceedings    in   Parliament,   now    themselves    obstructed   with   such 
violence  that  the  eession  bad  to  be  closed  because  no  busineBs  could 
be  done* 

The  political  situation  in  Austria  is  serious,  and  might  even  become 
•dangerous.  There  is  a  complete  parliamentary  deadlock,  as  far  as  Cislai* 
tbania  is  concerned ;  the  strife  between  the  difierent  races  and  nationali- 
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ties  is  more  violent  than  ever.  The  Oerman  party  are  apparently 
irreconcilable,  and  their  opponents  are  equally  firm,  and  determined 
not  to  yield.  The  decree  requiring  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  Bohemia  to  know  the  Bohemian  language  is  only  the  first  appear- 
ence  of  a  flame ;  there  is  fuel  enough  for  any  number  of  conflagra-^ 
tions.  The  details,  however,  of  all  the  difierent  national,  racial,  and 
religious  difficulties  in  Austria  cannot  interest,  nor  would  they  be 
understood  by  a  foreigner. 

To  these  internal  questions  must  be  added  the  problems  of  foreign 
politics,  which  are  not  less  delicate,  not  less  difficult,  and  not  less 
dangerous.  They  concern  not  only  Austria  (in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word),  but  the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Of  course  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  still  in  existence  ;  but  Italy  may  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning,  as  far  as  the  real  difficulties  of  Austria's  foreign  policy 
are  concerned.  The  choice  lies  between  the  neighbour  on  the  north- 
east and  the  power  to  the  north-west  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy, 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  As  to  the  degree  of  reliance  that  can 
be  placed  on  some  treaties  of  alliance,  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
treaty  of  neutrality  which  was  concluded  by  Prince  Bismarck  between 
Germany  and  Bassia  behind  the  back  of  Austria  can  have  left  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  A  rapprocJument 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  a  closer  understanding  between  these 
two  Powers,  seems  therefore  the  most  natural  and  sensible  step  on  the 
part  of  Austria.  The  language  of  the  organs  of  Prince  Bismarck 
concerning  this  entente  cannot  surprise  anybody.  They  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  cry  ''quits  "  now,  apd  try  to  compare  this  Auetro- Russian 
treaty  with  the  German-Russian  neutrality  treaty.  But  the  Anstro- 
RuBsian  entente  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  that  Bismarck 
treaty.  The  latter  was  signed  behind  the  back  of  Austria,  Germany's 
loyal  ally ;  whereas  the  Austro -Russian  rapprochement  was  e£Fected 
openly,  in  broad  daylight,  and  to  all  appearance  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  Grermany.  Besides,  the  agreement  arrived  at  between 
Austro-Hungary  and  Russia  does  not  in  any  way  directly  aflfect  the 
interests  or  policy  of  Germany,  whereas  Bismarck's  secret  treaty  most 
seriously  touched  the  interests  of  Austro-Hungary. 

The  crisis  which  the  German  party  in  Austria  has  lately  brought 
about,  shows  clearly  one  of  the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the  peace 
and,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  Austria.  Even  the  question  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  compromise,  a  matter  which  recurs  every  ten  years, 
is  at  the  present  moment  less  threatening,  and  not  so  burning  and 
acute  as  the  seemingly  irreconcileable  difficulty  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Slavs  in  Austria.  Cabinet  Ministers,  mere  politicians,  or. 
party  leaders  cannot  do  anything  to  make  a  durable  peace  between 
the  jarring  and  warring  parties.  Only  a  few  days  ago  they  showed* 
themselves  incapable  of  effecting  a  short  truce.  The  Emperor  Franoia 
Joseph  alone  can  in  some  degree  bring  order  into  this  chaos ;  foe  he  is 
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lnifit«d  by  all  parties  ;  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  incarnation  of  honesty 

and  good    faith,   and   his  word    is    implicitly   believed.      What   the 

Emperor  intends  to  do  is,  ap  to  this  moment,  a  secret  to  everybody ; 

hot  whatever  his  proposals  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 

I  will  restore  peace,  at  least  for  some  time,  at  all  events   daring  his 

llifetitDe.      This  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  Austria  and  for 

m»  peace  of  Europe.     But  what  will  happen  when,  in  the  coarse  of 

[time,  Francis  Joseph   will   be   succeeded   by  a  monarch  who  has  not 

the  vast  experience   nor  the  extraordinary  popularity  of   the  present 

Emperor?     That  is  the  question.     To  put  it  in  one  short  sentence  : 

[tfce  peace  of  Europe,  the  question  whether  Austro-Hungary  can  and 

'win  continue  to  exist  in  its  present  form  and  shape,  depend  ou  one 

Kfe,     And  therein  lies  the  danger  of  the  situation  for  Europe  as  much 

I  for  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.      How  will   things  go  on  in  Austria 

[when  there  will  be  nobody  who  commands  universal  respect,  and  to 

[whose  will  all  parties  in  the  Empire  finally  give  way?     Should  the 

fGenttans   then   tend  towards   the   uorth-west  and  the  Slavs  to  the 

[nedtb-east,  with  nobody  in  power  to   prevent   this  double  centrifugal 

I  motion,  a  general  conflagration  and  a  general  European  war  would  be 

ftutavoidable. 

And  for  this  reason  the  present  bickerings  between  the  German 
!  party  and  the  Slavs  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  unimportant  as  they 
I  nay  appear  to  be  at  a  superficial  glance,  possess  the  greatest  import* 
lee,  Ibe  most  serious  significance  for  Englishmen,  as  well  as  for  the 
l^mtisiQs  of  all  the  other  European  countries.  Austriacl^s, 


1  .o.^The   great  demonstration   made    by   the    Emperor    Francis 
I  Joseph,  in  paying  a  long  visit  to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Vienna 
00  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  is  a  step  unprecedented  in  Austria, 
wiiere  the  rigid  Spanish  Court  etiquette  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  holds 
rgoodL      In  contrast  to  this  friendly  behaviour  is  that  of  the  German 
Bopetor,  the  eldest  grandchild  of  the  Queen,  who^incredible  as  it 
Bay    appear — neither  held   a  review  in    her  honour,  nor  attended  a 
ebojch  service,  nor  paid  a  visit  to  the  British  Ambassador,  nor  even 
■out  a  telegram  to  his  grandmother*      During  the  last  few  days  it  has 
appMred  aa  if  Berlin  had  been  wiped  out  by  an  earthquake  from  the 
^lioe  of  this  planet.      From  all  parts  of  the  world  messages  of  good- 
will and  of  congratulation  were   published   by  the  newspapers,   but 
me  oune  from   the   capital  of   the   German   Emperor.     That   the 
(^fiplile  pnMS  organs  of  the  old  Djenghis  Khan  in  Frederichsruhe  have 
'  mly  Wfxrds  of  vituperation  or  of  raillery  concerning  England  and  her 
L Queen  i»  qnlt^  natural.     The  sight  of  a  great  free  people  has  the 
me  fdeci  op<:»n  Prince  Bismarck  as  the  cross  or  holy  water  has  upon 
tk  ptsoee  of  darkness.     For  the  serious  politician  the  conduct  of  the 
^  Eotpeipra  afaows  to  some  extent  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and 
idl  \itm  in  tlia  fatiue. 


THE  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE  AND  THE 
HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE. 


THE  fourth  Lambeth  Conference,  which  meets  this  months  raises 
many  questions  of  peculiar  interest  alike  to  those  within  and 
those  without  the  Anglican  Church.  The  bishops  represent,  in  a 
sense,  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world  ;  but 
they  leave  unrepresented  the  large  majority  of  English-speaking 
Christians  who  are  gathered  into  other  communions.^  The  significance 
of  their  communion,  however,  is  not  one  that  statistics  can  express. 
The  Anglican  Church  has,  for  both  historical  and  political  reasons,  a 
function  and  meaning  all  its  own.  This  the  bishops  in  their  last 
Conference  recognised  in  their  own  way,  by  inviting  '*  other  Christian 
communions  of  the  English-speaking  races  "  to  confer  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  on  the  basis  of  four  articles 
then  and  there  agreed  upon.  Of  these,  that  touching  '^  the  historic 
Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  administration  ta  the 
varying  lieeds  of  nations  and  peoples^"  has  naturally  attracted  most 
attention.  And  it  seems  timely  to  ask  if  there  has  been  since  then 
any  considerable  movement  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  that  article, 
whither  it  tends,  and  what  it  involves. 

Anglicanism  has  a  twofold  attitude.  As  it  faces '  Catholicism,  it 
asks,  '^  Will  you  at  length  recognise  that  I  have  '  the  historic  Epis- 
copate '  and  that  my  Orders  are  valid  ? "  To  this  Rome  has  quite 
recently  answered,  *'  No."  As  it  faces  other  Protestant  communions, 
it  says,  '*  Will  you  not  seek  peace  and  unity  under  the  shelter  of  my 
historic  Episcopate  ?  "     To  which  the  present  reply  would  seem  to  be, 

*  Ab  regards  England  and  Wales,  Mr,  Howard  Evans  has  recently,  in  this  Bbvisw, 
adduced  statistics  to  show  that  the  Evaneelical  Free  Charches,  alone,  namber  more 
bond  fide  members  than  the  Established  Chnrch,  and  provide  more  sittings.  If  one 
takes  a  wider  view,  and  embraces  all  English-speaking  countries,  the  Episcopal  Chnroh 
often  becomes  one  of  the  smaller  denomuiations. 
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p**  Let  us  be  qoite  bonest  with  onraelr^s.  If  it  is  a  *  Catholic '  episoo- 
f*pate  that  yoa  invite  us  to  accept  as  a  basis  of  reanion,  then  we  reply- 
that  w©  cannot  Bacrifice  our  own  Orders  for  the  sake  of  what  the 
chief  representatives  of  Catholicism  disown.  On  Catholic  principlee, 
their  consensus,  Eastern  and  Western,  is  far  more  impressive  than 
your  own  estimate  tooching  yourselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yon 
commend  your  episcopate  to  our  respectful  attention  as  having  good 
witness  borne  to  it  by  history,  then  we  gladly  admit  the  claim,  but 
I  ask  for  reciprocity  ;  for  history  also  knows  other  types  of  episcopate, 
tinder  which  we  and  our  forefathers  have  lived  and  received  full 
tokens  of  God's  approbation.  How  stand  we,  then,  on  these 
pointe  ?  " 

The  first  of  these  two  lines  of  reply  has  been  lucidly  developed  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review  by  Principal  Rainy,  in  his  remarks  on 
•'  The  Pope  and  the  Archbishops."  He  argues  that  the  Church  of 
England,  so  far  as  it  courts  Rome's  recognition,  is  involved  in  a  fatal 
inconsistency  on  the  crucial  point  of  Church  theory.  It  is  tryiog  to 
be  Protestant  and  Catholic  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  party  in  it 
which  makes  all  turn  on  technical  validity  of  Orders,  and  so  begs  the 
Pope  to  own  their  Orders  even  though  in  an  heretical  and  schismatic 
body,  understands  **  Catholicism  **  in  a  new  and  non-natoral  sense. 
That  Orders  outmdc  the  communifm  of  the  collective  ejriscapair  of  Western 
Christendom  could  rank  as  Catholic,  this  surely  is  the  merest  *'  private 
opinion.*'     It  is  solf-deception  to  talk  of  the  Reformation  in  England 

simply  a  breach  with  Papacy.  Why,  it  was  a  breach  with  practically 
the  whole  Western  episcopate,  and  so  with  the  Unitas  Eccksiw  as  con- 
ceived by  Catholic  tradition  from  Cyprian  onwards.  No  doubt  Cyprian 
is  apt  to  prove  a  rather  double-edged  weapon  to  any  who  put  their  trust 
in  him.  Thus  no  Catholics  can  find  his  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  each 
^  local  pastor  (bishop)  to  observe  the  usages  approved  by  himself  and  hia 
own  Church  altogether  to  their  minds*  Least  of  all  can  he  be  cited 
in  support  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity  touching  such  matters,  framed  and 
forced  upon  a  largely  reluctant  clergy  by  civil  enactment.  If,  however, 
there  is  one  thing  more  thao  another  for  which  Cyprian  stands,  it  is 
the  principle  that  the  Catholic  Church  inheres  in  the  episcopate  as  a 
choU^  so  that  the  grace  of  office  and  sacraments  alike  evaporates,  as 
it  were,  for  those  who  fall  out  of  this  epbcopal  unity.  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that  the  English  Cburch  did  fall  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Western  episcopate  ?  The  latter  stood  by  the  Papacy  and  what  took 
shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent;  whereas  the  former  preferred  the 
*' unauthorised "  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  found  in,  say,  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  cultivated  communion  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  general — Orders  notwithstaudiog.  Thus  Catholic  con- 
tinuity was  broken,  and  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise. 

One  thing  only  could  make  the  negation  of  Catholic  principle  more 
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'Complete.  This  was,  that  the  schismatic  withdrawal  from  the  episcopal 
concert  should  be  effected  by  the  will  of  the  secular  authority,  rather 
than  by  the  collective  conscience  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  itself. 
Nor  was  this,  too,  lacking.  Contrast  the  £nglish  Church  of  the 
twelfth  century  witli  the  Elizabethan  Church.  Of  the  former  a  typical 
High  Anglican  writes  as  follows  :*  '^  Organised  as  a  society  apart  from 
the  State,  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  religious  government  of 
man,  with  her  own  administrators^  her  own  legislature,  her  own  code 
of  law,  her  own  courts  of  justice,  her  own  sentences  of  punishment^ 
extending  even  beyond  the  mysterious  portals  of  death,  she  wielded 
an  authority  equal,  and  where  conscience  was  tender  superior,  to  that 
of  the  king."  Now  consider  the  Elizabethan  Church.  **  The  arrange- 
ments "  defining  "  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
reliance  upon  Scripture  and  upon  antiquity,"  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  "  could  boast  of  no  sort  of  ecclesiastical  sanction 
whatever.  They  were  purely  the  work  of  the  civil  government. 
Convocation  had  not  been  consulted  either  about  the  Prayer-book  of 
1559  or  about  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  •  •  •  Neither  in  its  original 
form  of  1552,  nor  in  its  revised  form  of  1559,  did  it  [the  Prayer-book] 
ireceive  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  whatever.  Convocation  was  not 
consulted,  and  the  vote  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
given  unanimously  against  both  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  that  of 
Uniformity."  Where  does  the  continuity  of  Catholic  principle,  in  its 
fundamental  ideas  of  Church  and  episcopal  prerogative,  come  in? 
Mr.  Wakeman  naively  replies f  that  ''the  sanction  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan compromise  may  rightly  claim  to  have  from  the  Church  is  not 
tihat  of  formal  acceptance  but  of  subsequent  acquiescence."  Very 
naturally,  when  a  new  bench  of  bishops  was  created  on  condition  of 
acquiescence.  But  which  merits  the  title  Catholic  ;  the  new  bench, 
or  the  old  one,  which  felt  the  breach  with  Catholic  principle  and  had 
the  approval  of  the  Western  episcopate  ?  It  is  also  Mr.  Wakeman's 
opinion  that  this  sanction  of  acquiescence  '' is  really  more  binding, 
because  more  searching,  than  the  formal  vote  of  an  official  body." 
But  what  is  Mr.  Wakeman's  Catholic  authority  for  this  maxim  ?  If 
it  \a  his  "  private  opinion,"  then  he  is  a  Protestant  malgrS  lui-mime. 
This  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Catholicism  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  mind,  and  ends  in  creating  schism  with  either  wing. 
It  finds  in  existence  a  practical  compromise,  working  fairly  well  with 
the  average  Englishman,  whose  instinct  for  moderation  makes  most 
compromises  work  fairly.  It  tries  to  reduce  the  English  Church  to 
theory.  It  succeeds  in  producing  a  medley  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
principles,  and  calls  it  the  media  via. 

A  consistent  Protestant  like  Principal  Rainy  has  no  difficulty  in 

*  Mr.  H.  O.  Wakeman,  in  bis  "  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  the  Chorch  of 
England,"  p.  119.  f  Op.  eU,  312. 
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ielecEuig  the  fallacy.  With  a  clearer  insight  into  the  geaitis  of  the 
Catholiciscn  which  he  deliberately  rejects,  he  asks :  '*  Is  the  mere 
continuity  of  tecboic&l  Orders  of  much  weight  compared  with  the 
broad  defiance,  at  the  time  of  the  KeformatioD,  of  the  episcopate  and 
the  episcopal  authority  of  the  whole  existing  Catholic  Charch  ?  '*  And 
what  fuller  proof  of  discontinQity  with  Catholicism  can  be  had  than 
the  simple  fact  of  fraternal  relations  with  non-CathoHc  communions,* 
Lutheran  and  Ileformod,  as  sister  Churches?  A  Churcbj  like  an 
iodividnal,  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps* 

Scu*ely,  then,  with  Rome's  repudiation  of  Anglican  Orders  fresh  in 
mind,  the  Eoglish  Church  may  well  be  asked  to  consider  anew  the 
claims  of  those  **  other  Christian  communions  of  the  Engliah-speaking 
races,"  which,  while  recognising  the  historic  heritage  of  their  elder 
fitster,  point  with  growing  emphasis  to  the  ^take  which  they,  too,  have 
ID  history. 

Accordingly  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  following  pages,  first,  to  clear 
f]p  some  of  the  historic  issues ;  aud  then  to  indicate  lines  of  natural 
approximation  between  leading  communions  of  the  English  tongue* 


I, 

1.  To  begin:  What  conception  of  the  Church  does  the  New 
Testament  itself  contain  ? 

So  obscured  by  controversy  has  this  topic  become  that  it  might 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  crucial  as  it  is,  but  for  the  recent 
publication  of  a  study  of  the  problem  by  one  of  the  moBt  judicial 
minds  of  this  generation,  t 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  retrace  in  these  pages  the  full  argument 
by  which  Dr.  llort  establishes  his  positions  one  by  one.  Bub  the 
gist  of  the  matter  is  as  foUowa.  The  Founder  of  Christianity  is 
recorded  to  have  spoken  explicitly  of  His  Church  on  a  single  solemn 
occasion.  No  explanation  of  the  term  is  given,  presumably  because  it 
was  used  in  a  sense  already  familiar  to  Jewish  hearers.  Having 
regard  then  to  Old  Testament  usage,  whether  in  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
the  sense  is  best  given  by  paraphrasing,  **  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Israel,"!  The  new  Eccleeia  **  had  a  true  coo tinuity  with  the  Ecclesia 
of  the  Old  Covenant ;  the  building  of  it  would  be  a  r/^building.*'  § 
**  We  shall  go  greatly  astray  if  we  interpret  our  Lord  s  use  of  the 
term  Ecclesia  in  this  cardinal  passage  exclusively  by  reference  to  the 


•  Hooker's  attitude  alooe  woold  servo  to  verily  this  point. 

t  *'  The  Christian  Ecclei>ia :  A  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the  early  History  and  early 
Conoeptians  of  the  Ecclesia.'*      By  F.  J.  A.  Ilort»  D.D.      London;  Macmiilan  &  Co* 

X  Bo  St,  Paul  invokes  peace  upon  "  the  Urael  of  GcmI."— Gml.  vi.  16. 
§  In  Acts  XV.  16,  the  Christian  eommonity  U  Uk«D  as  fulfilment  of  Amos  ix.  11 :  ''1 
wmjtuiid  at/ain  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  la  fallecu" 
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ficolesia  known  to  ns  in  Christian  history."  Nor  may  we  simply 
identify  the  Christian  Eoclesia  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  though  it 
doubtless  is  its  ''  visible  representative."  Rather  we  are  to  seek  it  in 
*^  the  discipleship  which  aooompanied  oar  Lord's  ministry "  <'  the 
conditions  by  which  the  Ecclesia  subsisted  afterwards,  faith  and 
devotion  to  the  Lord,  felt  and  exercised  in  union,  and  consequent 
brotherly  love."  Where  these  are,  there  ipso  fajcto  is  the  Ecclesia  as 
Christ  founded  it. 

These  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  Ecclesia  are  continued  in  the 
Acts.  ''At  first  the  oneness  of  the  Ecclesia  is  a  visible  fact  due 
simply  to  its  limitation  to  the  one  city  of  Jerusalem,"  and  later  to  the 
Holy  Land — ^the  proper  home  of  the  Jewish  Ecclesia.  Then  disciple- 
ship on  a  large  scale  springs  up  at  Antioch^  so  formmg  a  new  Ecclesia 
in  the  narrower  sense  (t «.,  an  assembly  of  the  wider  congregation). 
And  now  a  great  multiplication  of  such  ecclesicB  takes  place  through 
the  agency  of  St.  Paul,  who  both  shows  practically  that  Jewish  and 
Gentile  ecclesice  are  really  one  Ecclesia,  and  develops  the  theory  of  its 
unity  on  the  more  spiritual  side.  This  he  does,  not  only  by  the 
metaphor  of  a  body  constituted  of  many  members,  but  also  by 
''  catching  up  and  carrying  on  the  language  of  prophets  about  the 
ancient  Israel  as  the  bride  of  Jehovah."  Here  he  quite  transcends  the 
level  to  which  specific  offices  or  methods  of  organisation  are  relevant. 
The  notion  of  the  one  universal  Ecclesia  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
'*  comes  more  from  the  theological  than  from  the  historical  side ; " 
Christ's  "  Headship  was  felt  to  involve  the  unity  of  all  those  who  were 
united  to  Him," 

"  Not  a  word  in  the  Epistle  (Epbesians)  exhibits  the  One  Ecclesia  as 
made  up  of  many  ecclesice.  To  each  local  Ecclesia  St.  Paul  has  ascribed  a 
corresponding  unity  of  its  own  :  ♦  each  is  a  body  of  Christ  and  a  sanctuary 
of  God  ;  but  there  is  no  grouping  of  them  into  partial  wholes  or  into  one 
great  whole.  The  members  urhicJi  make  up  Hie  One  Ecclesia  are  not  com- 
munities but  individual  men.^  The  One  Ecclesia  includes  all  members  of 
all  partial  ecclesice  ;  but  its  relations  to  them  are  all  direct,  not  mediate.  It 
is  true  that  St.  Paul  anxiously  promoted  friendly  intercourse  and  sympathy 
between  the  scattered  ecclesia: ;  but  the  unity  of  the  universal  Ecclesia,  as  he 
contemplated  it,  does  not  belong  to  this  region  :  it  is  a  truth  of  theology  and 
religion,  not  a  fact  of  what  we  call  ecclesiastical  politics.  To  recognise  thia 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  aspirations  after  an 
external  Ecclesiastical  unity.  ...  At  every  turn  we  are  conttraiued  to  feel 
that  we  can  learn  to  good  effect  from  the  apostolic  age  only  by  studying  its 
principles  and  ideals,  not  by  copying  its  precedents."  J 

*  Ezactlj  the  same  idea  meets  ns  later  in  Ignatius,  to  whom  the  congregational 
bishop  is  the  centre  of  snch  anitj. 

t  I  italicise  a  sentence  which  should  be  written  in  gold,  as  showing  that  to  primitive 

.  Christianity  charch  unity  could  not  depend  on  any  forms  of  corporate  organisation 

between  ecdesim  of  any   sort.    True  Christians  are  ever  united  by  what  used  to  be 

called  "  internal  communion/'  a  communion  which  leaps  into  actoaUty  as  they  come  to 

Jniow  each  personally,  not  denominationally. 

t  Hort,  pp.  168/. 
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To  whdl  a  large  and  reconciling  conception  of  the  Charch  doea 
iort  here  lead  us.  And  yet  this  is  jnst  a  restatement  of  what  the 
{efortned  Chnrches  read  from  the  game  source,  the  New  Testament 
aterpreted  by  kindred  experience.  It  was  on  this  that  they  took 
beir  stand,  in  conscious  rejection  of  the  so-called  **  Catholic^'  idea  of 
the  Church,  on  which  the  Roman  Church  had  from  time  immemorial 
stood.  It  was  inroked  in  their  **  Protestantism,"  They  knew  it  to 
be  a  fresh  discovery,  as  compared  with  the  consciousness  of  Mediseval 
Catholicism ;  and  the  residuary  legatee  of  that  Catholicism  recognised 
tlie  fact  by  summarily  rejecting  it  as  innovating  and  heretical. 
Between  the  two  there  can  be  no  real  compromise.  The  on©  makes 
collective  organisation  under  a  hierarchy  of  the  essence  of  Catholic 
unity ;  the  other  does  not,  whatever  the  precise  value  it  may  attach  to 
oaUeciive  organisation.  And  so  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  meaning 
and  place  of  organisation  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  then  the  phases 
UiroQgh  which  it  passed  in  the  ancient  or  pre-Mediaeval  Church. 


2«  Organisation  must  be  relative  to  the  life  of  the  Ecclesia.  What^ 
then,  is  the  true  ecclesiastical  ideal  ?  In  answering  this  question, 
Hort  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  which  St, 
Taal  sets  forth  *'  how  men  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  a  household 
God,  which  is  an  Ecclesia  of  a  living  God,  a  pillar  and  stay  of  the 
th,"  *  And  he  concludes  from  the  apostolic  Epistles  as  a  whole 
that  '*  the  true  ecclesiastical  life  and  the  true  Christ iao  life  and  the 
tnie  homao  life  are  all  one  and  the  same/'  t  This  being  borne  in 
mnA,  we  are  to  beware  of  **  a  ceitain  ambiguity  in  the  word  *  organi- 
iaUon  ' "  in  common  usage : 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  more  prominent  in  our  examination  of  the 
EcclewiP  of  the  apostolic  age  than  the  f»iet  that  the  Ecclesia  itself — ie, 
«ppAr<?Dt1y  the  sum  of  all  its  male  adult  members— i&  the  priinaiy  body,  and, 
it  wooH  seem,  even  the  primary  authority.  It  may  be  that  this  state  of 
things  was  in  some  ways  a  mark  of  immaturity  ;  and  that  a  better  and  riper 
crgantsatton  must  of  necessity  involve  the  creation  of  more  special  organs 
of  the  eommunity.  StUl,  the  very  origin  and  fundamental  nature  of  the 
Eodesia  as  a  community  of  disciples,  renders  it  impossible  that  the  principle 
should  rightly  become  obsolete.  ,  .  .  The  true  way,  the  apostolic  way,  of 
rtigarding  offices  and  officers  in  the  Eccle^^ia  is  to  regard  them  ai^  organs  of 
lU  corporate  life  for  special  purposes  :  \  so  that  the  officfS  of  an  Ecclesia  at 
aay  period  are  only  a  part  of  it«  organisation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  in  the 
Xew  Te*taftR*nt  that  any  ordinances  on  this  subject  were  set  up  as  per- 
majsently  binding  by   the  Twelve,  or  by   St.  Paul,   or  by  the  Ecclesia  at 

*  flodi,  h0  fimphaticalljr  arguea,  b  the  trae  roodering  of  the  passage  grammatically 
mA  eostiUnaUy. 

it  QompKPB  HoT%'»  striking  chapter  on  *' Gifts"  and  ''Grace/'  It  ia  surdy  tor- 
'^'  I  tfcal  each  CUitircb  was  held  to  be  a  Spirit-pOFscgFed  body,  when  roeri  talk  of 
■ImIoo  from  belew  '*  as  inyolved  in  the  vievr  of  ihoEe  who  reject  what  la  called 
*'ipoiloiie  micetMioD."  §  P.  229^ 
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As  to  the  actual  offices  that  did  emerge  in  the  apostolic  age,  the 
only  governmental  one  in  general  or  normal  use  was  the  Eldership : 

"  Of  officers  higher  than  elders  we  find  nothing  that  points  to  an  institu- 
tion or  system,  nothing  like  the  Episcopal  system  of  later  times.  •  •  .  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monarchical  principle,  which  is  the  essence  of  episcopacy, 
receives  in  the  apostolic  age  a  practical  though  a  limited  recognition  .  •  . 
in  the  position  ultimately  held  bj  {St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  temporary  functions  entrusted  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  when  he  left  them  behind  for  a  little  while  to  complete  arrange- 
ments begun  by  himself  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete  respectively.  .  .  .The 
apostolic  age  is  full  of  embodiments  of  purposes  and  principles  of  the  most 
instructive  kind  ;  but  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  means  was  left  for 
ever  to  the  Ecclesia  itself,  and  to  each  Ecclesia,  guided  by  ancient  precedent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  adaptation  to  present  and  future  needs  on  the  other. 
The  lesson-book  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  of  every  Ecclesia,  is  not  a  law  but  a 
history."* 

We  may,  I  think,-  frankly  accept  this  closing  estimate  of  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  set  it  down  as  one  of  our  more 
recent  gains,  so  long  as  we  remember  that  there  are  certain  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  among  which  is  this:  "Be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  teacher  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  Neither  be 
ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  master,  even  the  Christ.  But  the 
greater  among  you  shall  be  your  servant."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  needful  to  say  a  word  on  "  the  monarchical  principle  "  in  the 
special  cases  to  which  Dr.  Hort  refers. 

The  position  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  was 
perfectly  unique.  The  mother  ecclesia  itself  was  unique  ;  and  the 
man  appears  to  have  owed  his  high  standing  there,  amounting  to  that 
of  an  ''  apostle,''  to  his  almost  unique  privilege  of  being  *^  brother  of 
the  Lord."  f  Iii  &  word,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  another  kinsman  of  the  Christ,  and  that  yet  more  remote  scions  of  the 
house  guided  the  Judiean  churches  at  a  later  date,  |  it  seems  that  some 
dynastic  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  James'  position.  There  is  no  real 
parallel  in  the  apostolic  age ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  special  conditions 
such  as  had  no  application  to  ecclesice  at  large.  For  "  the  temporary 
functions  entrusted  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus ''  surely  cannot 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  statement,  be  erected  into  precedents  for  a 
permanent  office.  All  analogy  points  to  the  communitiesr  in  question 
being  left  to  self-government,  like  those  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica  and 
Corinth,  once  their  organisation  was  fully  set  going.f  Thus,  there  is 
no  anticipation  of  a  permanent  *'  diocesan "  episcopate,  whereby  one 
man  presides  over  many  Churches.  Hence  "  it  is  evident  unto  all 
men  diligently  reading  the  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors,  it  is  not 

*  Pp.  229-233.  t  Gal.  L  19.  t  Eusebins,  H.  E.  ui.  11,  20. 

§  Hort  clearly  shows  that  Timothy  had  received  no  special  oommission  for  this 
partioular  piece  of  quasi-apostolic  work,  1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  all  referring  tQ 
his  original  mission  as  apostolic  companion  in  Acts  zvi  1-4. 
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that  from  the  Apoetlea'  times  have  there  beea  these  orders  of  rainiBtera 
in  Christ's  Chorch — bishops,  priests,  aad  deacoDS ; "  but  that  the  Dormal 
h  local  miniBtry  of  the  fcc/t^sifr  knew  nothing  superior  to  presbyters  and 
deacons. 

Bat  two  other  things  are  equally  evident — namely,  that  the 
•'  monarchical "  episcopate  emerged  *'  out  of  the  Presbyterate " 
(Lightfoot)  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;*  and  that  such 
monarchical  episcopate  was  not  diocesan  but  parochial  or  congrega- 
tional. One  bishop,  one  ecdesla,  such  is  the  '* historic  episcopate*'  proper; 
and  it  lies  at  the  base  of  moat  of  the  ecclesiastical  polities  of  to-day* 
If  these  facts  were  taken  as  a  starting-point  for  inter- ecclesiastical  dis- 
cussions, we  should  make  better  progress  towards  a  truly  comprehensive 
and  catholic,  because  fully  historical^  polity,  in  which  the  rich  variety 
of  existing  types  of  Church  life  might  be  once  more  reconciled,  as  at 
the  first.  For  their  germs  are  to  be  foond  within  the  apostolic  age. 
►  The  differences  of  later  ages  are  due  to  ^'  the  natural  falling  apart  of 
ideas  which  in  the  apostolic  writings  are  combined  and  complementary 
to  each  other."  Herein  lies  **  the  real  significance  of  the  enormous 
changes  which  had  begun  indeed  before  the  end  of  the  second  centuryp 
bat  which,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  a  later  time  (for  the  Webt  the 
names  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine  will  be  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative)/' Dr.  Hort  himself,  alas !  was  never  able  to  execute  hia 
plan  of  sketching  the  course  of  these  **  enormous  changes/'  Hence  on© 
is  left  to  essay  the  task,  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  subject  of  this 
paperp  without  the  help  of  his  rar«  knowledge  and  ripe  judgment. 


It  is  an  error,  to  which  even  clear-headed  writers  are  curiously 
prone^  to  assume  that  the  *'  historic  episcopate  "  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  proved  of  its  beginning. 
People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  great  men  must  have  had  great  pariehes. 
But  even  granting  that  this  was  sometimes  true  of  their  spheres  of 
influence — moral  dioceses  as  it  were — it  cannot  be  taken  as  typical 
of  episcopate  in  general.  We  know  how  highly  the  bishops  of  that  anti- 
Gnostic  period  were  esteemed  as  guardians  of  the  traditions  of  Churches, 
tracing  their  continuous  life  back  to  the  apostolic  age ;  and  how  apt 
*tnen  were  to  suppose- — what  is  iu  most  cases  demonstrably  false  t — 
that  the  first  predecessor  of  the  single  bishop  then  presiding  in  each 
-eccUsia  had  been  instituted  by  some  apostle.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  primitive  form  of  the  office,  as  it  existed  in  Ignatius*  day,  had 
not  undergone  any  real   change  in  function   or  sphere  of  action,  as 

•  Th©  present  writer  has  exhibited  the  eviicnce  at  length  in  this  RkvieW  (for  June 
|IS94),  in  an  article  entitled  '*The  DeFelo|>meat  of  the  HUtonc  Episcopate." 

f  The  Homao  Church  is  a  crocUl  case.     It  professes  to  give  the  immes  of  its  bl&bopi 
p  to  the  very  apiiiitlea  who,  it  was  (wronglj)  assumed,  bad  founded  this  Church,    But 
t  is  proved  by  contemporary  documents  that  no  monarchical  bishop  existed  there  before 
115  A..O,  at  earliest. 
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distinct  from  the  ideas  becoming  associated  with  it.  Speaking 
broadly,  then,  and  ignoring  pecnliar  local  conditions  in  virtue  of 
which  a  certain  filial  sentiment  kept  some  churches  in  villages  sub- 
ordinate to  the  original  centre  of  evangelisation  in  that  district,  the 
rule  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  of  the  second  century,  was  ''  one 
city,  one  ^  parish '  or  eeclesia;  and  one  ecclesia,  one  bishop  or  chief  local 
pastor."     This  means  that  so  far  episcopacy  was  congregational.* 

Nor  did  things  change  abruptly  with  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  centnry  the  statement  still  holds  good  for 
most  regions.  Thus  in  North  Africa,  of  which  Cyprian's  Epistles  afford 
exceptional  opportunities  forjudging,  the  average  bishop  was  practically 
the  rector  of  a  large  parish  t  under  a  voluntary  system,  controlled  more- 
over by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  council  of  co-presbyters  and, 
in  graver  matters,  his  whole  congregation.  He  was  elected  by  his 
flock,  was  bound  constitutionally  to  defer  to  its  mind  in  matters  of 
discipline,  and  was  liable,  according  to  Cyprian,  to  deposition  from 
oflSce  by  his  congregation  in  case  of  sinful  lifa^  The  ''historic 
episcopate,"  then,  was  still,  and,  apart  from  some  exceptions,  long 
remained,  a  congregational  pastorate. 

But  while  at  the  first  Ch arches  and  their  bishops  were  not  only 
congregational,  bnt  likewise  mutually  independent^  by  Cyprian's  day 
inter-ecclesiastical  organisation  had  already  developed  to  some  extent, 
if  in  differing  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  fraternal  spirit,  which  is  the 
essence  of  Church  life,  whether  in  the  local  community  or  in  the  sum 
of  sach  communities  in  which  the  mystic  '^  Israel  of  God  "  attains  a 
visible  expression.  We  see  it  at  work  in  the  sisterly  letter  of  concern 
addressed  by  the  Roman  congregation  to  Corinth  about  96  a.d.,  when 
the  good  name  of  Christ  was  being  compromised   by  strife  in  the 

*  Ao  attempt  has  Indeed  been  made,  for  instance  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Beview, 
Tol.  zxvi.  Znffj  to  prove  that  episcopacj  was  from  the  first  diocesan  rather  than  con- 
g^regational,  bj  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  each  ancient  city  (r6XcT,  dvitai)  reckoned 
within  its  bounds  a  certain  sone  of  coantrj  "sprinkled  over  with  villas  and  home- 
steads "  which  found  their  civic  and  corporate  life  in,  and  not  apart  from,  the  city. 
But  this  does  not  really  touch  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  this  :  Did  all  the  Chriatians 
in  each  "  parish  "  (ra/xMKJa,  corresponding  to  the  civil  civUat),  form  one  congregation 
for  worship  and  discipline,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  one  pastor  or 
bishop  ?  Only  one  answer,  the  affirmative,  corresponds  to  the  known  facts ;  e.ff, 
Justin's  account  of  Sunday  worship,  in  which  "city  and  country  '*  unite  in  one  place. 
The  country  members  *'  would  come  to  the  city  long  before  the  city  would  g^  out  to 
them."  "  If,"  then,  *'  we  are  to  give  a  name  to  these  primitive  communities  with  thcdr 
bishops, '  congregational '  will  describe  them  better  than  '  diocesan.' " — Dr.  Sanday, 
"Expositor,"  III.  viii.  332/. 

t  At  Cyprian's  Third  Council  on  Rebaptism  in  a.d.  256  there  were  present  eighty* 
seven  bishops,  fifty-five  being  from  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  alone.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  these  nearly  exhausted  the  actual  number  of  bishops  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  for  in  the  next  century  we  have  conferences  between  the  Docatists 
and  the  **  Catholics,"  consisting  of  some  500  or  600  bishops.  And,  as  far  as  our  evidence 
goes,  their  ''parishes"  seega  sometimes  to  have  been  villages  rather  than  cities. 

i  Ep.  67.  "  The  Laity  mainly  have  the  power  in  either  choosing  worthy  bishops 
or  in  rejecting  unworthy  ones,"  although  the  assent  of  neighbouring  bishops  was 
involved  in  their  readiness  to  ordain  (at  this  date)  the  elect  of  the  congregation. 
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latter  Church,  We  see  it,  too,  in  the  loviog  help  afforded  by  the 
Koman  Charch  to  more  needy  sister  Churches  in  various  places/  the 
first  and  most  genainely  Christian  form  of  Roman  supremacy* 
Bat  so  far  no  organisation  proper,  even  in  a  tentative  way,  is  involved. 
The  beginnings  of  this  are  only  seen  in  connection  with  certain 
common  problems  of  discipline  and  ritual  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  And  here  it  is  most  essential  to  observe  the  exact 
nature  of  these  beginniug?.  It  was  a  most  nataral  thing  to  wish  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  Christian  coDscionsnees  outside  of  each  local 
Church,  especially  on  fresh  issues  touch  ing  which  there  was  no  actual 
tradition  to  fall  back  upon.  It  was  done  in  more  than  one  way. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  for  instance,  was  consulted,  on  account  of  bis 
repute  for  wisdom,  by  many  Churches  in  the  most  varioua  and  distant 
places,  with  which  he  could  have  absolutely  no  organic  relations. 
But  mutual  conference  of  adjacent  Churches  was  an  obvious  way  of 
gaining  the  wiser  counsel  that  is  given  by  many  heads.  And  m 
informal  conferences  were  convened  to  discuss  matters,  **  At  first  such 
conferences  were  held  irregularly.  There  was  no  stated  time  or 
occasion  for  them.  There  was  no  fixed  presidents  There  was  no 
limitation  of  the  area  from  which  their  members  were  drawn*"  t  The 
earliest  known  instances  were  simply  ad  hoc  conferences^  to  consider 
the  specific  questions  of  Montauist  **  prophecy "  and  the  Paschal 
Controversy.  Nor  were  they  mere  meetings  of  church  officers, 
bishops  or  others.  We  are  told  in  a  contemporary  notice  J 
that  "  the  faithful  in  (the  province  of)  *  Asia  *  often  and  in  many 
places  of  Asia  met  together  on  this  business/^  and  tried  and 
rejected  Montanism  as  spurious  prophecy.  Naturally  their  regular 
leaders  played  the  chief  part  on  such  occasions;  and  we  hear  of 
certain  **  men  approved  and  bishops  "  doing  the  actual  cross-examina- 
tion of  Montaniste.  But  none  the  less  the  idea  is  an  important  one, 
that  *^  the  faithful^'*  as  such,  co-operated  in  the  decision  reached,5 
With  this  agrees  the  language  of  Tertullian  early  in  the  third  century, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  Shepherd  *'  of  Hermas  as  having  been  judged 
apocryphal  **  by  every  Council  of  churches,"  and  stiU  more  emphatic- 
ally in  the  following  passage;!  '* There  are  held  besidesi  throughout 

•  •*  Epistle  o(  Diouysius  of  Corintb/'  c.  170  A,D.  (Knseb.  iv.  23), 

-f-  These  words  of  Dr,  Hiitcb^  having  been  ohtdlengad,  were  reafUnned  bj  Dr. 
Sanday  (vt  #vpra,  p.  335),  who  sajs  :  '*  1  cannot  see  aajthing  in  thh  descnption  that  is 
sot  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  fact«.  And  wlien  Dr.  Hatch  goei  fortber,  and  ic- 
ctanceii  the  Council  of  Ancyra  as  showing  that  thia  ataie  of  tbiogi  la&ted  on  into  the 
fourth  century,  I  cannot  dissent/*  The  point  of  prinoiple  here  lovolv^ed  Is  the  tentative 
nature  of  early  ioter-congregatioxial  association.  It  was  Bpoataneous  and  not  '*  autho- 
lieed  "  by  anything  but  expediency. 

X  Cited  by  Sus^bius,  y.  16> 

I  So  the  same  writer  says  that  be  himself,  finding  the  Eccleala  In  Ancyra  of  Galatia 
stirred  on  the  question,  **  argued  on  several  days  in  the  church  assembly,  so  that  the 
cburoh  was  exultant  and  was  strengthened  in  regard  to  the  truth/* 

I  DtJtjuniit,  13  ;  **  per  GrsDcias  ilia  certis  in  locis  oonollia  ex  universis  ecclesiis,** 
The  former  reCereaco  it  to  i>0  i\»iiic47ia,  10, 
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the  Oreek  worlds  those  Coancils  in  fixed  spots  composed  of  whole 
Churches ;  whereby  both  all  the  higher  themes  are  handled  in  common 
and  the  representation  itself  of  the  whole  Christian  name  takes  place 
with  great  veneration."  Of  course,  the  larger  the  area  from  which 
the  Churches  came,  the  more  the  method  of  indirect  representation  by 
the  standing  officers  must  have  obtained  of  necessity.  Yet  the  older 
idea  still  persists  under  the  changing  conditions.  Thus  the  third 
African  Synod  on  Baptism,  in  256  a.d.,  consisted  of  bishops,  with 
presbyters  and  deacons,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  laity.  In  North 
Africa,  indeed,  the  actual  voting  seems  by  this  time  to  be  confined  to 
the  bishops  on  behalf  of  their  respective  congregations.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  universal  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia  says,  in  writing  to 
Cyprian,  that  ''  each  year  we  assemble  presbyters  and  presidents 
(bishops)  to  arrange  those  things  which  are  entrusted  to  our  care.'" 
The  synodal  letter  on  Paul  of  Samosata  is  in  the  name  of  the  bishops, 
presbyters,*  deacons,  and  the  Churches  of  the  region.  While  at  tiie 
Spanish  Synod  of  Elvira,  o.  306  A.D.,  the  names  of  more  presbyters 
than  bishops  are  given  in  the  official  acts. 

What,  then,  was  the  dominant  element  in  ecclesiastical  life  prior 
to  the  fourth  century  ?  Not  the  episcopal  as  known  to-day ;  for  this 
is  diocesan — subordinating  many  local  pastors  to  one  autocratic  super- 
intendent— and  clerical,  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  laity  from  any 
real  voice  in  things  ecclesiastical.  Not  the  Presbyterian ;  for  this . 
means  compulsory  si^bordination  of  each  congregation  to  the  will,  first, 
of  adjacent  churches  (presbytery),  and,  finally,  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  territorial  communion  (General  Assembly).  Accordingly  it  is  in 
modern  Congregationalism  that  we  find  the  main  features  of  primitive 
ecclesiastical  polity  best  reflected.  For  (1)  in  both,  the  unit  of 
organisation  is  the  local  church  or  congregation,!  with  its  full  com* 
plement  of  officers — bishop,  or  pastor,  and  council  of  colleagues 
(whether  called  "  presbytery  ^'  or  **  diaconate  "  is  a  matter  of  terms, 
not  actual  functions).  One  and  all  are  elected  directly  by  the  church 
members,  "  the  saints,"  or  "  sacred  priesthood,"  of  New  Testament  % 
and  primitive  thought.  (2)  In  both,  discipline  is  congregational* 
Thus  Cyprian  even  will  not  restore  to  Church  fellowship  without  the 
people's  consent,  even  where  their  view  does  not  quite  coincide  with 

*  It  was  the  presbyter  Malchion  who  finallj  brought  Paul  to  book  on  this  occasion. 
And  Dionjbios  of  Alexandria  speaks  (Euseb.  vii.  7}  of  decisions  on  Baptism  before  hb 
own  day  "  in  the  most  populous  churches,  and  in  the  synods  of  the  brethren  at 
Iconium  and  Synada  [c.  280  A.D.],  and  among  many." 

t  In  neither  is  this  conception  taken  in  a  narrow  or  doctrinaire  way.  As  a  third 
century  urban  ecclesia  might  have  daughter  rural  ercUsias  dependent  on  it,  so  to-day. 
Only  the  modem  Congregationalist  sees  that  it  is  natural  for  a  daughter  to  grow  up  and 
herself  become  adult,  perhaps  a  mother. 

X  St.  TsLult  pa8$im ;  1  Peter  ii.  5;  Rev.  i.  6.  Compare  several  vigorous  passages  in 
Bp.  Lightfoot's  ''Christian  Ministry."  This  for  instance:  '*the  sacerdotal  functions 
and  privileges  which  alone  are  mentioned  in  the  apostolio  writings,  pertain  to  aU 
believers  alike  and  do  not  refer  solely  or  speoially  to  the  ministerial  office."—*'  Philip- 
pians,"  244/ 
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Ills  own.*  (S)  In  both,  each  Church  is  also  iodependeDf,  Again 
Cyprian  caste  his  weight  into  this  scale,  as  far  as  usages^even  when 
implying  grave  matter  of  principle — are  concerned.  Thus  he  defi- 
nitely declares,  in  reference  to  the  rebaptism  of  those  baptized  by 
heretics,  that  each  bishop  in  an  African  Synod  is  to  give  his  own 
opinion  without  fear  of  being  denied  com ra union  in  case  it  be  other 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  his  brethren,  **  For  there  is  none  of  ns 
who  constitutes  himself  bishop  of  bishops,!  or  pushes  hia  colleagues 
with  a  tyrannous  terror  to  the  necess-ity  of  compliance ;  since  every 
bishop,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  liberty  and  office  which  belongs 
to  him,  has  hia  decision  in  his  own  hands,  and  can  no  more  be  judged 
by  another  than  he  can  himself  jadge  his  neighbour;  but  we  await 
one  and  all  the  judgment  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  one  and 
alone  has  the  power  both  to  promote  us  in  the  governing  of  Hia 
Church,  and  to  judge  our  conduct  therein."}  This  case  brings  out 
the  principle  all  the  more  forcibly  that  an  earlier  African  Council,  of 
some  forty  years  before,  had  already  declared  for  the  practice  which 
Cyprian  approved,  but  had  not  been  regarded  as  closing  the  question. 
In  such  matters,  at  least,  the  authority  of  synods  was  simply  moral, 
so  leaving  congregational  autonomy  unimpaired. 

The  fact  is  that  these  meetings  were  of  the  nature  of  volontary 
ssociations,  carrying  great  and  just  moral  weight,  bat  no  compulsion 
lave  in  the  case  where  breach  with  the  elementary  doctrinal   basis  of 
junity  was  thought  to  have  taken  place.     Then,  indeed,  active  com- 
lltannion  was  withdrawn  from  the  minority  or  the  individual  church, 
fBB  the   case  might   be.     But  no  further  pressure,  no  non-spiritual 
Imethod  of  compulsion,  was  brought  to  bear;  nor  was  it  thought  of 
Itntil  the  fateful  alliance  with  the  State  came  abont.      Congregationa 
imply  fell  out  of  lice  with  the  majority.     This  is  not  presbyterianiscn, 
inch  lese  modern  episcopacy  ;  but  it  is  the  method  of  modern  Con- 
gregationalism ^  which    has    its   voluntary   ** county   associations''    of 
churches,  and  its  general  assembly  (the  Congregational  UuionX  which 
has  rather  more  authority  than  the   Church   Congress,  but  no  com- 
pulsory powers. 

8.  Bat  it  will  be  said,  '*  All  or  much  of  this  may  be  true.  Yet  the 
difference  of  Orders  still  remains."  Touching  the  supposed  indispen* 
sable  *'  grace  "  of  episcopal  ordination,  I  can  only  say  that,  after  having 
read  and  weighed  all  that  Canon  Gore  adduces  in  his  '^Church  and 

♦  Ifm^**  th^  '*  riinff^h  Reform  League/'  while  daimiogr  for  the  laity  *'  a  real  cootrol 

!ri  |)astor9y  and  in  all  matters  of  eccleitiafttical  organisation  and 

it  voice  with  the  clergy '*  {'*  Leaflet,"  No.  1,  Principle  ii-), 

U..^  nciple  in  eicclnding  the  laity  from  jorisdiotion  in  matters  of 

tJiwii  re  mo.st  interested. 

t   /  me  was  viri till n?  doing  by  his  peremptory  tone, 

t  Sp«*vb  ID  f  I  third  eonncil  on  baptism :  ef,  lietter  in  name  of  its  predo^ 

cessor  (Ed.  72, :.        .        .  ing  the  wbh  to  compel  tmiformity  of  practical 
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the  Ministry  "  as  evidence  for  the  first  three  centaries — and  it  is 
significant  how  little  this  is,  compared  with  that  dted  from  the  fourth^ 
and  fifth — I  am  impressed  by  the  singular  absence  of  expressions  con- 
necting any  special  grace  with  the  ''  laying-on  of  hands."  There  is  one 
passage,  indeed,  in  *^  Hippolytos/'  in  the  second  decade  of  the  third 
centary,  possibly  going  back  to  an  isolated  sentence  in  ''  Irensdns/'  t 
which  seems  to  claim  a  special  endowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  tmth 
for  bishops,  as  standing  in  the  apostles'  place  as  primary  teachers  of 
the  Ecclesia.  Bat  there  is  not  a  hint  that  this  gift  was  gained  in  the 
act  and  article  of  ordination.  On  the  contrary,  Irenaens  traces  the 
^'  assured  gift  of  truth,"  which  is  in  qneetion,  to  the  "  good  pleasure 
of  the  Father/'  which  recalls  the  direct  inspiration  attributed  to  the 
typical  apostle  Peter  as  explanation  of  his  sure  grasp  on  the  truth 
at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  rather  than  any  ritual  condition  of  bestowal. 
And  further,  he  styles  the  recipients  of  such  grace  ''  presbyters ;  "  t  and 
in  the  same  context  goes  on  to  speak  of  these  custodians  of  apostolic 
doctrine  as  being  of  "the  presbyteral  order"  {presbyterii  ordo).  So 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  distinctive  episcopal  grace  is  here  in  his  mind 
at  all. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  no  real  evidence  that  '^  ordination " 
for  the  first  three  centuries  meant  more  than  the  solemn  institution  of 
a  fit  person  in  sacred  office,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  installation 
into  civil  office. 

'<  Jewish  usage,"  says  Dr.  Hort,§  '^  in  the  case  of  Babbis  and  their  disciples, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  (as  a  matter  of  fact)  laying  on  of  hands  was 
largely  practised  in  the  Ecclesise  of  the  apostolic  age  as  a  rite  introductory  to 
ecclesiastical  office.  But  as  the  New  Testament  tells  us  no  more  than  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  it  can  hardly  be  likely  that  any  essential  piin- 
ciple  was  held  to  be  involved  in  it.  It  was  enough  that  an  Ecclesia  should, 
in  modern  phrase,  be  organised  •  .  •  and  that  all  things  should  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.** 

Grace  for  the  special  function  involved  in  each  office  was  viewed  as 
already  given  to  the  selected  candidate,  and  on  this  basis  he  was 

*  It  is  most  instraciive  to  note  that  Canon  Gore,  while  qnoting  largely  from  the 
''Apostolical  Constitutions,"  cites  passages  from  Bk.  viii.  alone  for  the  idea  of  grace  (as 
opposed  to  authority)  being  conferred  by  the  laying-on  of  episcopal  hands.  Now  Bk. 
viii.  is  not  earlier  than  a  350  A.D.  There  is,  moreover,  an  altogether  earlier  form  of 
Bks.  i.-vi.,  from  which  he  never  quotes,  and  from  which  the  larger  part  of  even  the 
*' sacerdotal"  language  cited  from  Bk.  ii.  (of  the  fourth  century  recension)  is  wanting. 

t  '*Adv.Hser."  i v. 26,2,  "(presbyter!)  qui  cum eplscopatus  successione charisma veritaUs 
certum  secundum  placitum  Patris  acceperunt." 

X  The  fact  that  they  are  credited  with  "succession  in  episcopate"  or  oversight 
creates  no  necessity  to  narrow  the  reference  to  the  presiding  presbyter  or  bishop. 
Irenseus'  language  in  such  matters  is  confessedly  primitive,  and  the  "presbyters" 
named  in  1  Clement,  44^  possess  the  *'  episcopate  "  ;  while  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  analogy  of  his  age,  witness  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  reckon  the  bishop  among  the 
presbyters. 

§  *'  Christian  Ecclesia,"  p.  216,  where  he  examines  the  layings  on  of  hands  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  argues  that  they  afford  no  real  precNedents  for  normal  eoclesiastioal 
office. 
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elected  by  the  Ecclesia.  Hence  the  great  stress  laid  on  the  reqaiaite 
qaaliBcations  in  the  New  Testament,*  Where  these  were  present, 
ordination  could  bat  confer  official  statos.  The  great  thing  to  the 
primitive  Charch  was  the  ^'testing*'  of  character  and  spiritual  endow- 
mentjt  not  the  formal  act  of  institution  with  pray  en  Striking  con- 
Ermation  of  this  is  found  in  a  rule  of  about  the  end  of  the  second 

'  centnry,J  that  a  very  small  Church  should  invite  the  neighbourijag 
Churches  to  send  three  select  men  to  help  in  testing  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  the  episcopate — probably  the  germ  of  the  three  ordaining 
bishops  later  in  vogue*  Here  the  idea  is  simply  the  safeguarding  of 
fitness  and  order.  Similarly  Tertullian  §  explains  that  *' the  difference 
between  the  Order  (the  clergy)  and  the  people  is  constituted  by  the 

'  finthori^  of  the  Church  and  by  the  consecration  of  the  office  (honor) 
idicated  by  the  sittiug  together  of  the  Order/'  And  bo  he  can  oon- 
ine :  "  Thus  where  there  is  no  bench   of  the  ecclesiastical  Order, 

lyou  (a  layman)  may  offer  (the  eucharistic  offerings)  and  baptize  and 

|l>e  your  own  sole  priest/'  *'  In  his  time/*  says  the  late  archbishop, 
'  the  substantive  priesthood  of  the  laity  was  an  understood  reality, 

ftrhis  it  was  which  it  was  perceived  to  be  foreshown  in  the  Levitio 
priesthood,  not  that  official  priesthood  of  the  clergy  which  was  rightly 
constituted  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  ** — and  which  therefore 
cannot  confer  or  guarantee  special  grace.  And  the  same  writer  has 
brought  out  pointedly  the  fact  that  Cyprian,  while  perhaps  the  first  to 
reimport  the  Jewish  notion  of  indefeasible  prerogatives  inherent  in  a 
Levitic  priesthood,  yet  did  not  conceive  episcopal  sacrosauctness  to 
hinge  on  ordination  but  rather  on  God's  providential  choice  and  calling 
af  the  individual  to  an  office  of  momentous  import.  || 


Looking  back,  then,  at  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  New 
TeBtamenti  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  at  the  general  features  of 
ante-Nicene  organisation,  one  inquires  after  the  divine  sanction  for  the 
changes  involved  in  a  full-blown  Episcopalian  system,  for  which  such 
high  claims  are  often  made.  By  what  right  did  bishops  come  to  role 
other  bishops,  so  becoming  what  Cyprian  scornfully  styles  a  "  Bishop 
of  Bishops"  ?  By  what  right  were  the  laity  stripped  of  sacred  duties 
and  functions  once  exercised  ?  Hort  has  said  that  "  the  fundamental 
r nature  of  the  Ecclesia  as  a  community  of  disciples  renders  it  impoa- 
ible  that  the  principle  (of  lay  control)  should  rightly  become  obsolete'* 

*  B.g.  Acta  vi.  3,  "men  of  good  repote,  full  of  (the)  Spirit  and  wisdom  "  ;  ssid  tlto 
ilctoree  of  the  preftbjter- bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Pastoral  £pUtleH. 

t  So  1  Clem.  42,  where  the  apostles  are  said  to  have  appoiotcd  (KaditrraroF)  their  lint 
onverts  to  the  miDistry^  *'  harxng  j/rovtd  them  by  the  Spirit/' 

{  In  the  **ConstitiJtioD»  of  Clement/'  ch.   15,  assigned  by  the  Cfmrch  QuairUrly  re- 
kwer  to  Kgjpt  and  ^lor  this  part)  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  early  third  oentnry. 

%  "  De  Euiort.Caflt/'  7. 1  use  Archbiiihop  Benson's  rendering    He  adds  ("  Cyprian,  his 
Ife  and  Timee/'  p.  20,  aole)  that  ^ Honor  la  like  Ordo^  a  const ilutloDal  word,  signifying 
the  office  of  any  magistrate  or  dignity/' 

I  See  the  quotation  gifen  abo?e«  p.  13. 
VOL.  LXXTT.  W 
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— that  the  yery  notion  of  an  organised  community  postnlates  it  Yet 
obsolete  it  has  become.  Quo  jure  ?  Finally,  what  principle  of  Christ 
or  of  His  apostles  warranted  the  majority  of  a  conference  of  bishops 
to  coerce  a  minority,  or  to  ref ase  to  any  single  congregation  the  right 
to  fall  back  on  its  own  conscience  and  so  serve  its  Lord  ?  If  it  be 
replied  that  it  was  expedient  under  the  then  conditions,  one  may 
answer,  first,  that  there  are  fundamental  principles  which  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  "  expediency  " ;  and,  secondly,  that  expediency  changes 
Amid  the  general  ruin  of  free  institutions  that  marked  tlie4burth  and 
fifth  centuries  a  certain  organisation  may  have  seemed  natural  to  the 
bulk  of  Christians.  And  the  same  may  have  fitted  well  with  the 
autocratic  type  of  medisdval  authority  and  the  pupillage  of  the  ruled. 
But  conditions  have  again  changed.  Not  pupillage,  but  self -govern- 
ment, that  trains  the  men  who  have  a  hand  in  it,  is  the  ideal  of  the 
modern  world.  And  the  very  fact  that  a  certain  type  of  *'  historic 
episcopate  "  was  an  integral  part  of  medisBval  and  feudal  England, 
creates  a  presumption  that  it  must  be  profoundly  modified  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  democracy,  if  it  is  to  be  in  vital  touch  with  the 
soberly  democratic  England  of  to-day.  But  this  means  some  return 
upon  the  principles  of  its  own  democratic  past,  those  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  Ecclesice, 

n. 

The  Pan- Anglican  Conference  of  1888  expressed  the  belief  that 
''  both  from  deeper  study  and  from  larger  historical  experience  there 
was  in  the  present  day  a  greater  disposition  to  value  and  to  accept 
the  ancient  Church  order."  The  present  writer  echoes  this  belief. 
Bat  he  ventures  to  question  the  tacit  assumption  underlying  these 
words — namely,  that  ''  the  ancient  Church  order/'  taken  in  its  most 
natural  sense,  and  before  the  closer  relations  of  Church  and  State 
tinder  Constantine,  corresponds  more  nearly  to  modem  Episcopacy 
than  to  modem  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism.  To  him  it 
appears  that  the  moral  of  the  deeper  study  and  larger  historical 
experience  of  our  day  has  been  fairly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Sanday, 
when  he  says  :  * 

"  The  inquiries  which  have  of  late  been  made  into  the  early  history  of  the 
"Christian  ministry  seem  to  me  to  result  in  an  Eirenicon  between  the 
Churches.  The  inquiries  in  question  do,  I  think,  stand  in  the  way  of 
:aggressive  partisanship.  .  .  .  Our  confessional  differences  are  indeed 
reflected  in  primitive  Christianity,  but  not  as  mutually  exclusive.  They 
represent  not  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  conceptions  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  but  only  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  that 
constitution.  The  Church  passed  through  a  congregationcd  stage  ...  it 
also  passed  through  a  presbyterian  stage.  If  any  one  wishes  to  single  out 
these  stages  and  to  model  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  upon  them,  he  is 

♦  ••  Expositor,"  III.  viii.  886/. 
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ous  for  a  pare  and  primitive  polity ;  ho  clings  to  the  Bible  and  what 
finds  in  the  Blbte;  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  wander  far  from  that 
ideal  which  he  thinks  that  Christ  and  Ilis  Apostles  have  left  him," 

Here  Dn  Sanday  is  himself  speaking  of  no  more  than  the  first 
<jentory  of  Christiaaity.  Bat  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  applies 
with  all  the  greater  force,  if  I  have  at  all  snceeeded  in  shomng  that 
€lid  ooogregational  stage  lasted  in  the  main  (with  some  modificationB 
of  form)  for  nearer  three  than  two  centnries.*  And  when  he  goes  on 
to  say,  ^'  I  would  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  imply  that 
what  is  good  once  is  necessarily  good  always/*  he  stiU  carries  me  with 
hioo*  Only  we  ahoald,  perhaps,  apply  the  principle  differently.  He 
would  tend  to  see  In  episcopacy  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest."  I,  on 
iha  other  haod,  would  dwell  on  the  newer  conditions  with  which  ita 
JrM0paQsibla  *'  monarchy  ^*  ill  accords ;  and,  emphaaisiog  the  danger  of 
a  dualism  between  the  genius  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  politics 
io  the  preeentj  would  urge  a  large  infasiou  of  CongregatLonalism  as  a 
pfoaaiiig  need.  But  the  main  note  of  the  Eirenicon  from  both  aides 
is  the  frank  recognition  of  the  relativity  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical 
polilioa.  Each  has  its  own  characteristic  strength  and  weakness. 
And  the  true  problem  is  this  :  How  to  blend  the  strength  of  each — 
Diooesan  Episcopacy*  Presbyterianism,  Congregationalism  —  into  a 
fiosly  adjusted  polity,  so  as  to  minimise  the  abuses  to  which  each 
alone  is  liable. 

That  this  is  no  academic  notion,  but  something  towards  which  con- 
aiderable  approximations  have  already  taken  place,  it  now  concerns 
me  to  abow.  In  the  first  place,  then,  Episcopalianism  has  already 
xoade  some  experiment  of  the  sort  in  certain  of  our  colonies — those 
freer  triml-gronnds  for  new  growths- — in  response  to  the  more  demo- 
cratic inflaences  there  prevalent.  An  account  of  **  The  Church  in  a 
Coloniftl  (Australian)  Diocese  '*  appeared  in  the  Gnardian  of  June  5, 
1895;  and  the  main  points  were  these.  Parochial  clergymen  are 
cboeen  by  a  joint  board  of  nominators,  half  being  elected  by  the 
Oiooaeftn  Synod  and  half  by  the  parieh  vestry.  Similarly,  bishops  are 
eleat^  by  the  Diocesan  Synod,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
1  fiyoodi  if  sitting,  or  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  other  dioceses 
k  of  tlie  province.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  again, 
pfMeote  ttDOther  type  of  "mixed  polity,"  wliich  recalls  the  superin- 
l^ndent-bishops  of  early  Scotch  Presbyterianism — an  institution  which 
«xiie  modern  Presbyterians  would  not  be  disinclined  to  restore.  In 
Pfadbytariamsm  itself  the  last  generation  saw  a  large  infusion  of  the 
CDOfpiegmtlonal  element,  in  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pastor 
eoooeded  in  practice  to  each  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forma- 
tkn,  filnoe  the  beginning  of  the  century,  of  county  associations  and 

•  Aj  I  9odef»taod  •*  prc«byteriani«iD,"  it  never  came  to  dear  exprcsAion  in  antiquity, 
t  Ua  hiillfif  principlei  that  of  a  representative  arietocraoy,  was  a  potent  factor. 
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of  a  general  UDioii  with  half-yearly  assemblies,  has  shown  that  British 
Congregationalism  is  ready  to  take  a  leaf  oat  of  the  Presbyterian  book 
of  experience.  And  the  resalt  has  been  a  considerable  matoal 
approach  in  sympathy  and  appreciation ;  while  in  America  the  rap- 
prochement  is  even  greater.* 

And  here  we  seem  to  get  a  hint  as  to  the  process  by  which  any 
more  organic  union  is  to  come  about.  The  ideal  of  mere  absorption 
of  other  bodies  by  any  one  polity  in  its  present  form  may  be  dis- 
missed, not  only  as  a  dream  bnt  as  an  irreverent  dream  which  ignores 
the  voice  of  God  in  history .t  Bnt  even  the  formal  federation  or 
fusion  of  any  existing  bodies  is  not  the  first  stage  in  their  union. 
What  one  may  term  the  "  internal  fusion  of  ideals  "  is  a  vital  pre- 
requisite, whereby  the  temper  and  genius  of  each  is  partially  appro- 
priated by  the  other  before  ever  the  external  fusion  is  essayed.  Now 
such  subtle  interpenetration  of  spirit  is  going  forward  silently  but 
surely,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  due  season.  This  is  the  encoaraging 
side  of  the  present  outlook,  the  mutual  assimilation  of  one  another^s 
root  principles  without  giving  up  what  is  positive  in  one's  own 
traditions. 

Its  rationale  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  HortJ  in  writing  to  Dr. 
Hatch: 

.  '*  I  quite  go  with  you  in  condemning  the  refusal  of  fellowship  with  sister 
Churches  merely  because  they  make  no  use  of  some  element  of  organisation 
assumed  to  be  jure  divino  essential.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rejection 
of  theoretical  and  practical  exclusiveness  clears  the  ground  for  the  recog- 
nition of  at  least  the  possibility  that  other  kinds  of  (relative)  ju8  divinum 
may  be  brought  to  light  by  history  and  experience.  In  organisation,  as  in 
other  things,  all  Churches  have  much,  I  think,  to  learn  from  each  other,  the 
Church  of  England  as  much  as  any.  .  .  .  They  have  all  much  need  of 
development,  but  each  from  its  own  historical  base." 

On  the  other  hand,  over  against  this  large  Protestant  Catholioisn^ 
docile  to  the  teachings  of  Divine  Providence  in  modem  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  remote  past,  stands  the  shadow  of  a  doctrinaire  Catholicism 
which  is  a  mere  clericalism  unworthy  the  noble  name  of  High  Church- 
manship.  This  latter  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  no  one  Church 
and  of  no  one  school  or  party  in  a  Church.  It  exists  upi  all  those  who 
feel  that  the  Christian  society,  in  any  one  of  its  many  forms  and  in 
them  all,  has  a  high  function  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  human 
redemption ;  and  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  wishes  in  order  to 

.  *  So  mnch  so  that  mntaal  ministerial  eligibility  between  the  two  is  there  quite  » 
recognised  thing. 

t  The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1886  stated  emphatically  that  it  did 
*'  not  seek  to  absorb  other  Communions  bnt  to  co-operate  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  Faith  and  Order,  and  to  discountenance  schism."  This  is  surely  the  true 
attitude  for  «ach  communion  untU  a  more  truly  oomprehensiyt  type  of  Order  than  any 
existing  one  shall  begin  to  emerge, 
,.{  <f  Life  and  Lette(r8,7-iLM7. 
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foster  its  fellowsliip  as  defined  by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  It  is  being 
grievoasly  wounded  to-day  unawares  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  For 
to  some  it  identifies  itself  with  High  ClericaliBm ;  to  others  it  largely 
defines  itself  by  contrast  thereto.  Bat  surely  those  who  set  up  con^ 
ditions  which,  to  say  the  least,  can  claim  no  explicit  sanction  in  words 
of  the  Church's  Founder,  have  most  to  answer  for  in  relation  to  such 
tack  of  unity  as  exists  among  us.  At  a  time  when  non-episcopal 
Churches  at  home  are  showing  not  only  a  growing  desire,  but  also  a 
capacity  for  closer  mutual  relations  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  side^ 
Roman  Catholicism  has  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  against  overtures 
in  that  direction  j  is  it  not  about  time  for  the  AogUcan  Church  to 
recouaider  the  whole  situation  afresh  and  right  to  the^bottom  ? 

What  modifications  in  the  notion  and  methods  of  their 
**  historic  episcopate  "  (once  very  differently  regarded  by  Churchmen) 
are  they  really  ready  to  allow  to  historic  and  present  facts  and  to 
Christian  unity  ?  The  possible  presence  of  a  Eussian  orthodox  bishop 
ss  a  visitor  at  an  Anglican  synod  does  not  carry  one  very  far  towards 
nmon,  If  a  Jansenist  archbishop  *  flads  the  Anglican  ministry  wanting 
in  that  very  "  sacerdotal "  character  which  a  large  part  of  its  clergy 
eaakethe  middle-wall  of  division  between  themselves  and  fellow  English 
'  Christians  whom  they  will  not  recognise  as  forming  Churches  of  Christ, 
is  it  likely  that  the  great  Russian  Church  will  be  more  complaisant  ? 
It  comes  back  again  to  this :  that  the  High  Anglicans  oourt  those  who 
repudiate  their  Catholicism,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  very  repudiated 
Catholicism  repulae  those  at  their  very  doors  who  approach  them  with 
respect. 

Meantime  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  blind  instinct  towards 
greater  unity  is  itself  growing,  and  will  in  due  time  see  its  way  more 
clearly.  Truer  methods  of  exegesis  and  a  truer  historic  sense  are 
gaining  ground  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  hope  that  books  like 
Dr.  Hort*  s  careful  discussion  of  the  original  conception  of  the  Ecclesia 
of  Christ,  which  is  really  assumed  in  all  our  thoughts  and  words  on 
Church  unity,  but  is  seldom  made  a  topic  of  serious  study,  may  help 
io  hasten  the  day  of  clearer  light  and  larger  charity. 

Vernon  Bartlet. 


''  The  Established  Church  of  England  knows  DOthlcg^  of  a  sacrificiDg  priest  io  the 

stholic  tcns€,  as  her  Thirty- nine  Articles  and  other  declarations  provi*. Until 

Ihe  Anglicaiis  reject  their  Thirtj-nine  Articlefl  there  can  be  no  question  of  reunion 
between  ns  and  them."— Arobbiabop  of  Utrecht, 
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IT  is  a  nuafortane,  no  doabt,  for  England  to  have  only  a  small  trade 
with  a  foreign  conntry  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  have 
no.  trade  whatever.  Tears  ago  we  had  a  paramount  influence  ii> 
Persia.  That  influence  is  now  on  the  wane,  and  our  trade  with  the- 
Persians  has  steadily  and  persistently  dwindled.  I  have  just  completed 
a  journey  from  one  end  of  Persia  to  the  other,  noting  facts  here,, 
listening  to  complaints  there,  and  I  came  away  firom  the  land  with  » 
strong  sense  that  England  was  allowing  her  commercial  opportunities 
to  slip  away,  and  that,  with  the  loss  of  those  commercial  opportunities^ 
her  political  strength  was  failing,  so  that  now  the  Persian  authorities- 
do  not  ask,  "  What  will  England  say  ?  "  but  '*  Will   Russia  permit 

US?" 

Now  English  trade  with  Persia  is  small  and  insignificant,  a  mere- 
drop  in  a  great  bucket ;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  why  politicians  at  hom» 
disregard  it,  or  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  efibrt  to 
regain  lost  ground.  But  the  puffing  of  chaff  shows  the  direction  of 
the  wind  equally  as  well  as  the  uprooting  of  forests.  In  1889  the 
exports  of  Manchester  goods  from  England  to  Persia  were  valued,  i» 
round  figures,  at  £2^000,000.  Six  years  later  the  exports  had  dropped 
to  £650,000,  and  last  year  (1896)  the  official  returns  recorded  a  valu» 
of  £470,000. 

Let  me  explain  the  cause  of  this  violent  fall,  and,  if  possible,  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  first  portentous  word  that  flashes  into  one's  mind  is* 
Bussia.  Russia  has  hedged  in  the  whole  of  Northern  Persia,  and,  by 
unbearable  customs  dues,  has  restrained  foreign  traders  from  sending- 
their  goods  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  or  vid  Batoom.  Consequently 
the  only  British  goods  that  reach  North  Persia  filter  in  by  way  of 
Trebizond ;  and  Russia  will  one  of  these  near  days  have  the  power  to 
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close  that  port  also.  All  the  foreign  ^5bdB,  therefore,  north  of  Teheran 
are  Rasaian.  The  KuBsian  GovernmeDt  encourages  ita  own  mano* 
facturers  by  export  bounties,  paying  back  the  daty  on  imports  of  raw 
cotton  if  it  ia  exported  in  the  shape  of  textiles.  I  found  the  bazaare 
of  Tabriz  and  Kaavin  flooded  with  wretched  inferior  RoBsian  prints. 
Knowing  the  excelleot  stuff  our  own  nailla  and  priut  works  can  turn  out, 
I  asked  the  reason  why— after  takiog  into  accoant  the  coat  of  freight 
to  Trebizond  and  the  expensive  caravan  transit  overland — our  own 
manufacturers  did  not  compete.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wood^  our  Conaal-General 
at  Tabriz,  gave  tue  a  disheartening  reply : 

•*  Manufwjturers  at  home,"  he  said,  "  think  they  know  better  than  the 
Persians  themstilvea  what  patterns  to  print.  Tho  Persian  is  particular 
about  the  pattern  ;  and,  whore  the  liussiao  printer  will  supply  exactly  what 
is  wanted,  the  Englishman  refuses,  and  send^  what  he  considers  best.  But 
there  is  another  and  more  serious  complaint  which  I  have  to  make  against  my 
own  countrymen*  Many  a  time  a  Persian  merchant  has  brought  me  a 
piece  of  cloth^  authentically  marked,  btit  decidedly  short  in  length.  1  don't 
say  there  was  cheating  at  home.  What  I  do  say  is  that  a  Persian  shoulcP 
have  what  he  pays  for.  The  English  manufactui^er,  however,  when  he  ha^^ 
been  told  of  this,  instead  of  apologising  for  the  trouble  and  making  goocl 
the  short  supply,  will  reply  to  the  Persian  mercliaiit,  *  Sir,  your  account  is 
now  closed/  That  has  happened  not  in  one  instance,  but  in  many 
instances.  Oar  opportunities  for  trade  in  North  Persia  are  few;  but  our 
own  manufacturers,  by  their  arbitrary,  high-handed  conduct,  make  them 
fewer," 

Other  powerful  reasons  are  at  work  crippling  our  trade  with  Persia, 
Ten  years  ago  half  the  Manchester  exports  to  Persia  ultimately  found 
their  way  into  Afghanistan  aod  Transcaspia,  This  has  been  disputed, 
I  know,  but  every  man  who  has  studied  the  question  od  the  spot 
recognises  that  for  centurioa  BritiBh  trade  with  Persia  has  been  a 
transit  trade,  feeding  the  Asiatic  *'  Hinterland,"  and  dropping  on  the^ 
road  whatever  was  required  for  Persian  consomptiou.  What  has 
happened  ?  llussia  has  closed  the  Afghan  and  Transcaspian  frontiers 
to  our  goods,  and  our  commerce  in  that  direction  is  irrevocably  at  aoi 
end*  This  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  alarming  falling  off  in  trade. 
Another  reason  is  that  English  exports,  instead  of  always  travelliDg 
from  Bushire  by  the  Shiraz  and  Isfahan  route  up  to  the  capital^  are 
now  frequently  sent  by  an  easier  way  around  by  Baghdad,  and 
therefore,  goods  really  destined  for  Persia  appear  officially  as  "exports 
from  England  to  Turkey."  Added  to  all  this,  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  baying  power  of  Persia  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
mlver;  and  further,  there  is  stagnation  of  trade  due  to  increased 
misgovemment  and  the  Oriental  torpor,  which  is  not  to  be  eradicated. 

But,  unsatisfactory  as  are  England  s  commercial  relations  with 
Penia,  she  has  more  advantages  in  trade  than  other  nations,  and  the 
question  very  natnrally  arises,  '*  How  does  England's  position  compare 
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with  that  of  those  other  nations  ?  "  I  leave  Bossia  out  of  the  account, 
not  because  Bnssia  should  not  be  reckoned  with,  butbecanse  she  has 
so  infinitely  got  ahead  of  as  that  comparison  is  nnneoessary,  Bnssian 
influence  is  paramount  in  Persia,  and  so  cautious  and  long-sighted  is 
her  policy — which  is  a  waiting  policy,  based  on  the  fact  that  yearly 
her  Asiatic  neighbour  is  becoming  weaker  and  will  therefore,  in  the 
end,  fall  an  easier  prey — that  where  she  cannot  open  up  trade  herself 
or  make  use  of  concessions,  she  sees  that  others  are  hampered  and 
restrained,  and  if  possible  defeated.  Still  England,  besides  Manchesfcer 
goods,  sends  out  to  Persia  copper  sheets,  candles,  broadcloth,  hardware^ 
and  silver ;  and  in  return  Persia  supplies  us  yearly  with  about  750 
cases  of  opium,  valued  at  £55,000,  and  carpets  worth,  roughly,  £50,000. 
British  India  sends  to  Persia  sugar,  spices,  stationery,  and  coffee,  and 
used  to  send  a  great  quantity  of  tea  till  the  closing  of  the  Transcaspittn 
provinces  stopped  the  importation  of  the  last-named  product.  Holland 
and  Belgium  supply  candles,  piece-goods  and  window  glass  to  the  accu- 
mulated value  of  possibly  £10,000 ;  France  provides  about  £35,000 
worth  of  loaf-sugar ;  and  Germany  and  Austria  do  a  little  trading-  ijt 
sugar,  silks  and  broadcloth.  Persia  sends  annually  £250^000  woztii 
of  opium  to  China  and  £15,000  worth  of  lambskins  to  Bussia.  All 
these  figures  are  small,  and  in  the  commerce  of  a  great  trading 
nation  hardly  to  be  taken  notice  of.  But  they  show,  what  I  want  to 
«how,  the  relative  position  of  other  countries  to  Persia. 

I  travelled  from  the  north  of  Persia  to  the  south,  from  the  sphere 
of  Bussian  influence  to  a  sphere  supposed  to  be  exclusively  British. 
At  Teheran  I  asked  our  Minister,  Sir  Mortimer  Darand,  bluntly :  '^  Is 
our  influence  in  the  south  of  Persia  increasing  or  is  it  on  the  decrease  ?  " 
Sir  Mortimer  is  too  old  a  diplomat  to  give  a  direct  reply  to  such  a 
question.  All  he  would  say  was,  '^  I  don't  think  we  are  losing  ground 
in  the  south,''  which^  freely  interpreted,  meant  that  we  were  losing  it 
pretty  fast.  At  Teheran  we  are  doing  nothing.  True,  the  Persian 
Bank  is  English  ;  but  much  that  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  manufacture  has  been  spoilt  for  a  long  time  through  the  miserable 
bungling  of  the  Tobacco  Begie,  which  ended  in  a  fiasco^  the  worse 
than  bungling  in  connection  with  the  Mining  Bights  Corporation  and 
the  shameless  leakage  of  money  in  working  the  Persian  Boad  Company, 
Persia  is  not  South  Africa,  except^  maybe,  as  far  as  company  promoters 
are  concerned ;  and  capitalists  and  investors  have  been  frightened 
from  the  land  of  Iran.  To  uphold  an  infiaence  a  position  must  be 
maintained,  and  Britain's  position  in  Teheran  is  almost  nil.  Mean- 
while, little  Belgium  is  showing  the  way.  Sixteen  miles  out  of 
Teheran  I  visited  a  Belgian  sugar  factory,  an  enormous  establishment 
with  elaborate  machinery  and  lit  by  electricity.  Beet-fields  stretched 
all  around,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on  the  spot  will  put  an  end 
to   France's   dealings   with  Persia.     Another   Belgian  company,  or 
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perhaps  another  branch  of  the  same  company,  is  busy  making  glass- 
ware and  producing  excellent  profits.  Still  another  Belgian  company 
holds  the  contract  for  lighting  the  Teheran  streets.  All  this  demon- 
strates that  there  are  doors  open  in  Persia  for  foreign  enterprise  to 
enter,  and  it  is  a  marvel  why  England  stands  aside,  or  rather  allows 
herself  to  be  pushed  aside. 

Bat  here  rises  another  qnestion  :  Has  Persia  anything  to  give  in 
return  for  Britain's  running  very  obvious  risks  by  establishing  a 
vigorous  commercial  policy  in  Persia  ?  Persia  is  not  a  land  exactly 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  it  is  a  land  capable,  under  proper 
management,  of  being  four  times  as  rich  and  prosperous  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  time  is  inevitably  coming  when  Persia  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  masters,  and  as  those  masters  will  be  the  Russians  and  the 
British^  it  is  for  us  British  to  look  to  our  own  interests  and  see  that 
Persia,  south  of  Isfahan,  if  indeed  not  south  of  the  capital  itself, 
ultimately  comes  under  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
not  under  that  of  the  Czar.  The  rule  of  the  Shah,  though  more  bene- 
ficent than  that  of  his  rapacious  father,  Kasr-i-DIn  Shah,  is  rotten  at 
the  core.  All  is  bribery  and  corruption  ;  there  is  no  body  to  carry 
out  public  works  ;  every  Persian  ia  greedy  and  without  self-respect. 
Persia  for  the  Persians  is  impossible.  They  will  sell  their  country,  as 
they  will  sell  their  daughters,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  they  know  no 
shame,  I  have  talked  with  Persians  who  have  clasped  their  hands 
and  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  that  the  day  might  be  at 
hand  when  England  would  take  possession  of  Persia.  Had  I  been  a 
Bussian,  no  doubt  they  would  have  expressed  an  equally  strong  desire 
for  the  Muscovite  flag  to  be  waving  over  their  houses.  The  constant 
€iXpreBsions  of  goodwill  towards  the  British  should  therefore  be  taken 
•0  meaning  naught.  The  Persians  dislike  us  cordially,  as  they  dislike  the 
Busaians  -,  but  they  respect  the  Russians  because  they  fear  them, 
while  the  conciliatory,  friendly,  easy-go-lucky  attitude  of  the  English 
they  take  to  be  an  indication  of  weakness.  I  am  not  going  to  labour 
the  political  importance  of  warding  off  Russia's  attempt  to  ultimately 
obtain  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  preventing  her  rapping  at  the 
door  of  India  over  the  Baluchi  frontier.  At  the  present  moment  I 
am  considering  Persia  as  a  Geld  for  English  commercial  enterprise. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  open  up  the  Shah's  dominions, 
which  are  rich  agriculturally,  rich  minerally,  so  that  not  only  Persia, 
but  British  traders  may  benefit?  At  present  we  take  our  goods 
into  Persia  by  way  of  Bushire,  and  then  by  male  caravan  up  the 
kotals  to  Shiraz,  from  whence  they  are  sent  on  by  camel  caravan. 
Now  this  road  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz  is  probably  the  worst 
in  the  whole  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  road  at  all ; 
it  ia  a  track,  narrow  and  dangerous,  up  the  sides  of  three  or  four 
mountainB.     Anything  too  large  to  go  on  the  back  of  a  mule  cannot 
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be  sent  up  these  kotals,  and  the  makmg  of  a  road — far  less  a 
railway — is  well-nigh  impossible.  I  look  then  to  the  abandonment  of 
Bnshire  as  a  Britiah  port,  and  i!he  finding  of  some  other  means  o£ 
reaching  the  interior.  Some  day  we  may  have  a  railway  down  the 
Enphrates  Valley,  and  then  English  goods  which  are  now  sent  byway 
of  Bombay  and  Knrrachee  wonld  go  vid  Bossorah,  and  save  over  defea 
hundred  miles.  The  lie  of  the  land  between  Baghdad  and  Teheran  is 
good,  and  there  wonld  be  little  engineering  difficulty  in  oonstrncting 
a  railway  line.  Were  an  English  company  started  to  accomplish 
this  it  mnst  anticipate  considerable  opposition  from  Bossia.  A  lesa 
ambitions  scheme  is  to  open  Shoshter  on  the  Kamn  Biver  as  a  British 
port.  We  already  hold  a  concession,  of  which  little  nse  has  beex^ 
made ;  bnt  Shnshter  places  ns  on  the  threshold  of  Northern  Persia^ 
and  our  goods  could  easily  hold  their  own  in  the  Teheran  bazaars  with 
those  of  Muscovite  origin.  Bnssia  is  strongly  antagonistic  to  our 
using  Shnshter,  because  ultimately  she  wants  Shnshter  herself.  But 
we  hold  the  concession.  Tet,  unless  something  is  done  very  soon,  we 
must  abandon  hopes  of  ever  accomplishing  anything  with  that  port. 
We  are  being  pushed  more  and  more  to  the  south,  and  ten  years  hence 
we  shall  as  soon  think  of  British  influence  swaying  at  Shnshter  as  of 
asking  for  the  evacuation  of  Menr. 

There  is  a  port  on  the  south  coast  where  we  have  long  been  pre- 
dominant, and  which  I  would  strongly  urge  on  those  most  closely 
interested  as  an  excellent  base  of  operations  in  the  future,  and  one 
that  could  not  meet  with  resistance  from  the  Russians.  It  is  the  port 
of  Bunder  Abbas.  In  former  times  it  played  a  big  part  in  commerce, 
especially  after  the  adjoining  island  of  Ormuz  had  ceased  to  be  the 
great  emporium  of  the  world.  A  light  railway  could  be  run  up  to 
Yezd  and  Kerman ;  it  could  be  extended  to  Isfahan,  and  have  arms 
reaching  to  Teheran  and  Shiraz  either  way.  Once  there  is  good 
transit  in  Persia — and  the  absence  of  this  has  been  Persia's  commercial 
stumbling-block — means  of  irrigation  will  be  found  and  immense 
tracts  will  grow  wheat.  Meanwhile,  with  diffidence,  I  would  urge  on. 
our  home  Government  the  establishment  of  more  consulates  in  Persia. 
The  new  consulate  at  Isfahan  has  done  much  to  check  England'^ 
waning  influence,  and  if  consuls  were  also  placed  at  Kerman,  at 
Shiraz  and  elsewhere — men  of  character,  and  not  puppets,  who  wonld 
be  supported  by  the  Foreign  Office — ^I  think  that  ere  long  the  country 
would  be  commercially  exploited  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  Persia  and 
England,  and  we  should  be  no  longer  confronted  with  a  sinister  array 
of  figures  showing  that  our  trade  was  decreasing  steadily  to  the  vanish'- 
ing  point. 

John  Foster  Fraser. 
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ENGLAND  is  fortunate  beyond  all  other  coud tries  in  the  solicitous 
pride  with  which  her  position  in  art  among  the  nations  is 
regarded  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  influence  it.  Eecognising, 
perhaps,  that  the  oltimate  word  addressed  to  remote  posterity  by  a 
race  or  a  great  commanity  is  the  message  delivered  by  their  love  of> 
and  performances  in  art ;  and  impelledj  no  doubt,  by  the  more  practical 
idea  of  pleasure  immediately  conferred  and  opportunities  for  study  and 
improvement  afforded — a  whole  succession  of  benefactors  has  carried  on 
that  tradition  of  endowing  the  public  with  a  wealth  of  art  to  which 
the  nation  was  slowly  awakened  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  present 
centory.  No  other  country,  I  apprehend,  can  point  to  soch  a  series 
of  ^ts  as  those  identified  with  the  names  of  Vernon,  Sheepshanks^ 
~7iUiam  Smith,  Mr.  Tate,  Mr,  Alexander,  and  Mr,  Watts,  or  bequests 
be  eqnal  of  those  of  Turner,  Holwell  Carr,  Wynn  Ellis,  Townshend^ 
Henderson,  Jones,  and  Wallace — a  list  which,  by  the  inclusion  of 
beqnesta  not  many  degrees  less  important,  might  be  extended  to  a 
length  unsuspected  by  the  ordinary  visitor  to  oar  galleries.  The 
diBpoa&l  of  such  gifts  as  these  usually  gives  rise  to  little  trouble  and 
afTnnls  no  legitimate  occasion  for  outside  criticism  and  suggestion. 
But  when  the  event  is  one  of  national  importance,  carrying  with  it  as 
in  tndispenFable  condition  a  large  outlay  of  public  money  and  involv- 
ing deeply  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  people  who  are  to  enjoy, 
iod  the  students  and  designers  who  are  to  profit,  those  who  concern 
Ifcieiiiaelvei  with  the  artistic  prosperity  of  the  country  feel  themselves 
free  to  express  their  views  on  the  subject  on  which  the  authorities  ara 
Oilled  ultimately  to  adjudicate. 

Tlii«  public  interest  in  our  art  collections — dating  originally  from 
Ibe  agitation  which  finally  brought  about  the  establishment  of  th^ 
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National  Oallery  ont  of  Mr.  ADgerstein's  collection  in  1824 — ^has  gone 
on  steadily  developing  to  the  present  day.  All  persons  of  cnltnre 
hail  each  new  presentation  with  applause,  not  primarily  in  the  light  of 
an  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  however  yalaable  the  offering  may  be, 
but  as  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  the  historic  sequence  of  art,  and  as 
a  further  means  for  that  stndy  of  the  arts  of  design  which  is  daily 
raising  the  taste,  and  with  it  the  importance  of  many  of  the  crafts 
and  trades  of  England,  with  singularly  happy  results.  In  France, 
generally  speaking,  the  land  of  the  bareancrat  and  the  fonctionnaire^ 
such  gifts  are  made  to  the  State,  which  is  regarded,  so  to  say,  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  people.  The  latter,  accordingly,  appear  to  be  allowed 
but  an  indirect  voice  and  to  exercise  but  the  veriest  shadow  of  influ- 
ence in  respect  to  their  art  acquisitions,  and  in  the  disposal  and  the 
management  of  the  national  collections.  Here  in  England  gifts  are 
nominally  made  not  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Public — a  sentimental 
difference  in  the  main,  perhaps,  but  a  very  essential  one  in  the  interest 
that  is  aroused  in  the  popular  mind.  For  the  system  appeals  to  us 
rather  as  individuals  than  as  a  coinmunity.  Everybody's  buG&iesB  is 
nobody's  business  ;  but  the  business  of  each  is  the  business  of  all,  and 
that  which  interests  the  public  directly  and  personally  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  every  one  of  us.  Successive  Grovemments  have  recognised 
the  principle  over  and  over  again ;  and,  I  believe,  this  country  stands 
alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe  in  giving  some  sort  of  heed  to  the 
views  of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  hold  opinions  worth  consider- 
ing, whether  or  not,  by  their  official  position  or  by  such  opportunities 
of  personal  intercourse  with  the  authorities  as  they  may  enjoy,  they 
are  regarded  as  experts,  professional  or  amateur. 

It  arises,  therefore,  that  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  artistic  event 
of  importance  the  public  voice  is  raised,  offering  suggestions  and 
devising  schemes  which  the  Press  puts  before  the  authorities  for  what 
they  may  be  worth.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate's  first 
munificent  presentation  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  schemes  for  the 
housing  of  his  proffered  collection  and  for  due  provision  for  its 
development  were  brought  forward  and  fully  discussed ;  and  if  a 
sixth  was  ultimately  adopted,  it  was  because  the  serious  objections, 
or  the  harassing  conditions  and  restrictions  that  seemed  inseparable 
from  all  of  them,  suggested  to  the  donor  the  advisableness  of  making 
entirely  new  provision  by  doubling  the  value  of  his  original  gift  and 
presenting  the  casket  along  with  the  gems,  the  Government  affording 
only  the  space  whereon  to  place  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wallace  bequest  a  discussion  not  dissimilar  has 
arisen  which  cannot,  however,  be  closed  by  a  settlement  such  as  the  expan- 
sive benefaction  of  Mr.  Tate  was  able  to  effect.  In  the  present  instance, 
not  fewer  than  seven  separate  schemes  have  been  proposed,  every  one  of 
them  possessing  some  sort  of  attractiveness,  though  two  only  have  been 
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r?ed  by  the  process  of  ellminatioD  for  final  ddcisioD.    For  the  sake  of 
bistory^  the  first  four  may  be  glanced  at  in  rapid  succession.    The  initial 
8ag]^stion  advanced  was  that  the  collection  should   be  added  to  the 
South  Kensington  Maseam.    It  was  argued  that  the  character  of  a  very 
ooDsideraUe  portion  of  it  had  more  affinity  with  the  contents  of  that 
mitaeDm  than  with  any  other  collection  in  London ;  that   its  superb 
fumitnre   wonld,   along   with    that  already  existing    in   the   gallery 
devoted  to  the  Jones  bequest,  and  in  other  corridors  of  the  bnilding, 
constitnte  a  Garde  McMc  almost  unequalled  throughout  the  world, 
while   the   gems,   zniniatares,   and   other  objets  d*art  would  similarly 
eiaforce  the  cases  of  the  museum.     But  the  terms  of  the  will  were 
boa  clearly  ignored,  not  less  than  grave  distrust  with  which  the  South  * 
fcLeoaingtoti  administration  is  at  present  regarded,  entirely  apart  from 
oonsiderations  of  the  danger  of  fire  to  which  the  congeries  of  ill- 
>iistmcted  buildings  and  shanties  is  daily  exposed. 
A  eecond  Bcheme  of  happier  inspiration  was  the  erection  of  a  large 
building  on  the  west  of  Exhibition  Road  on  the  space  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Natural  History  Museum — a  space  in  no  way  encroaching 
upon  the  ground  understood  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Science  and 
^Technological  Museums  facing  the  Imperial  Institute.     The  advantage 
rdaimed  for  this  scheme  must  to  some  extent  be  allowed ;  it  would 
have  permitted  the  erection  of  a  large  building  consisting  of  a  single 
^ground  floor  in  the  style  of  the  Trianon,  in  which  the  whole  Wallace 
reoUeetion  could  have  been  arranged  according  to  methodical  classifica- 
tioti ;  the  bnilding  itself  being  designed  in  that  order  of  architecture 
in  harmony  with  the  French  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
^itorks  in  question,  while  the  picture  galleries  themselves  might  have 
formed  a  model  for  the  whole  of  Eorope  to  envy.     And  there  wa3  the 
fsriber  advantage  that,  whUe  it  remained  absolutely  independent  of 
llie  Science  and  Art  Department  and  all  its  works,  the  student  and  the 
visitor  to  South  Kensington  might,  by  merely  crossing  the  road,  com* 
pleta  in  the  Wallace  Gallery  the  studies  he  had  been  making  in  the 
miMeam.     The  suggestion*  nevertheless^  received  little  support  on  the 
prtmarj  ground  that  the  district  of  South  Kensington  did  not  meet 
Ike  condition  laid  down  in  the  will  of  being  **  in  a  central  position.*' 

A  similar  objection  was  fatal  alike  to  the  proposal  that  Kensington 
Pakce,  or  a  gallery  immediately  contiguous  to  it,  should  be  made 
,  available  for  the  collections.  This  was  a  favoorite  scheme  of  Sir 
Wiltisun  Agnew  and  others  when  the  Tate  collection  was  before  the 
pabUc.  The  vacant  space  of  ground  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Palaoe  is  available,  and  a  new  gallery  erected  thereon  wonld^  with  the 
old  baUding,  when  viewed  from  the  gardens,  i)reaent  an  unbroken  front. 
Tbere  were  here*  it  was  urged,  better  light  and  freer  air  than  could 
be  {ooad  elaewhere  ;  the  surroundings  of  foliage,  grass,  and  flowers 
Mnpoved  a  eotiiog  worthy  of  such  a  palace  of  art  which  i  with  the  in- 
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ezpenBiveness  of  the  style  of  architectare^  the  fair  accessibility  and  the 
historic  associations  would  combine  to  form  a  Hampton  Court  for  London 
that  would  be  almost  irresistible  to  the  metropolitan  mind.  Moreover,  it 
was  believed  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
that  any  sum  demanded  for  ground -rent  would  be  expended  on  the 
urgently  needful  restoration  of  the  Palace  now  falling  rapidly  into  decay. 
The  state-rooms  of  the  old  palace  itself  might  have  been  used  for  the  dis- 
playof  the  fnmiture,and  its  walls  for  such  of  the  pictures  as  harmonised  in 
point  of  period  and  character  with  the  faded  splendours  of  early  Georgian 
days ;  but  the  prospect,  alluring  though  it  was,  stood  no  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance in  view  of  the  definite  condition  more  than  once  alluded  to. 

Although  no  similar  objection  stood  in  the  way  of  the  selection  of 
the  City  of  London  as  a  home  for  the  Wallace  collection,  no  response 
was  elicited  for  the  proposal  tentatively  revived  in  favour  of  that  site 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  between  the  Temple  Avenue  and  Sion 
College,  which  was  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Humphry  Ward 
during  the  Tate  discussion.  That  proposal  was  not  unattractive  when  the 
opportunity  for  fine  architectural  display  was  taken  into  consideration ; 
but  the  City  Fathers  were  hardly  more  likely  now  than  then  to  make  to 
an  art  gallery  sacrifices  greater  than  those  they  had  refused  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  which  had  bid  for  the  same  plot ;  more  especially,  perhaps, 
as  they  considered  that  their  duty  to  art,  now  actively  prosecuted  at  the 
Quildhall,  is  as  liberal  as  they  could,  in  the  character  of  a  commercial 
community,  be  expected  to  perform.  Moreover,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  land,  at  that  time  available  has  since  been  allotted  to  other 
building  enterprises. 

A  suggestion  of  striking  originality,  which  presents  advantages 
enough  to  recommend  it,  is  that  which  would  make  over  to  the  Wallace 
Gallery  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square,  that  facing 
the  Empire  Theatre,  absorbing  St.  Martin's  Street  itself  as  far  as 
Orange  Street.  From  the  south-east  corner  of  such  a  building,  it  was 
urged — ^touching  as  it  would  the  parade-ground  of  St.  George's  barracks 
— it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  connecting  bridge  a  hundred  yards 
long,  or  less,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  National  Gallery,  in  the 
manner  of  that  Florentine  covered  way  that  links  the  Uffizi  Gallery  to 
the  Pitti  Palaca  The  area  to  be  occupied  would  probably  be  greater 
by  10,000  square  feet  than  the  site  either  of  Hertford  House  or 
Hampton's  warehouses,  and  might  claim  that  it  would  be  less  costly 
than  the  latter,  while  offering  the  further  boon  of  superseding  a  slum 
with  as  fine  an  edifice  as  the  architect  employed  could  raise. 

All  these  schemes  are  now  dead ;  and  the  final  choice  lay  between 
the  two  which  have  been  seen  from  the  beginning  to  ofier  the  most 
satisfactory  and  the  most  natural  solution  to  the  problem.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold  and  the  fabric  of  Hertford 
fiousci  and  its  retention,  after  certain  alterations,  as  the  home  for  the 
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collections  which  it  has  so  long  contained.  The  second — which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  offers  by  far  the  meet  magnifioent  prospect  yet  advanced 
for  the  approval  of  the  public — ia  the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  National  Gallery,  whoae  collections  it  would 
augment  and  supplement  in  a  manner  so  felicitous  as  would  render 
that  collection,  without  question >  the  completest  and  most  superb  in 
the  whole  civilised  world.  There  are  also  contingent  advantages  to 
whidi  I  propose  to  call  attention ;  advantages  of  so  concrete  and 
pfesfling  a  nature  that  what  may  be  admitted  as  the  superior  claims 
rf  the  National  Gallery  might  eventually  end  in  housing  the  incom- 
parable collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
nol  in  Manchester,  but  in  Trafalgar,  Square.  Against  this  delightful 
vista  is  to  be  set  the  somewhat  more  serious  expense  of  the  scheme — 
«ii  expense  hardly  to  be  incurred,  perhaps,  in  a  year  when  the  com- 
pletion  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  too  long  delayed,  is  engaging 
tjie  atutled  consciences  of  the  Government,  who  are  understood  to  have 
decided,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  finally,  in  favour  of  Hertford  House,  in 
spite  of  any  superior  claims  of  intrinBic  merit  or  financial  convenience 
that  the  National  Gallery  scheme  could  urge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  appear  at  first  sight  as  drawbacks  in  the 
Kataonal  Gallery  proposal  are  in  reality  strong  arguments  in  its  favour* 
Tbero  is  the  obstacle,  it  is  true,  that  the  Wallace  collection  must  be 
tepamtely  housed ;  but  whether  or  not  separately  controlled — inde* 
pefidently  of  any  existing  body  or  institution — it  is  an  obstacle  easy 
to  enrmonnt.  A  new  building,  practicaltyi  if  not  actually,  in  contact 
with  the  National  Gallery,  could  be  had  by  paying  for  it.  Such  a  build- 
ing— if  not  a  new  street — is  inevitable  in  the  end,  for  the  public  will 
•»aredly  not  much  longer  concur  in  the  risk  of  destruction  from  fire 
to  which  our  great  collection  is  hourly  exposed— a  danger  hardly  less 
tlian  that  to  which  South  Kensington  is  admittedly  threatened,  as  I 
bava  over  and  over  again  borne  witness.  The  initial  expense,  then, 
may  be  thought  heavy  (if  the  saving  on  the  Hertford  House  purchase 
be  not  considered),  but  to  meet  it  at  once  wUl,  in  the  end,  be  found 
the  cheapest  course^  as  it  involves  the  bujing  up  of  the  freehold  on 
whioh  are  erected  the  extremely  dangerous  shops  and  warehouses  on 
the  west  and  the  demolition  of  a  portion  of  the  barracks  on  the  north. 
This  purchase  and  this  reconstruction  are  foreseen,  and,  I  believe, 
aooeptod  in  principle  by  every  one  connected  with  the  Gallery ;  so 
that  by  immediately  proceeding  with  the  work  the  contingent  future 
me  IQ  price  of  the  land  may  be  forestalled,  and  the  expense  accounted 
ID  equal  abarefi  to  the  two  sister  collections — the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Wallace  bequest.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in 
the  eitimatea  between  the  two  sites  must  be  allocated,  as  to  one  half, 
lo  die  building  fund  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Wh/en   William  Wilkins,  S.A.,  who  first  conceived  our  National 
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Gallery,  and  was  set  to  build  it  in  part  out  of  the  old  materials  of 
Carlton  Honse,  and  thenceforward  was  subjected  to  the  literally  mortal 
annoyances  of  Government  officials,  parochial  authorities,  and  petition- 
ing slum  proprietors,  succeeded,  in  the  nick  of  time  and  by  his  own 
independent  efforts,  in  saving  the  site  it  occupies  from  the  erection 
of  shops  already  planned  and  arranged  for,  he  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  expansion.  But,  for  some  reason  he  never 
satisfactorily  explained,  he  left  the  eastern  wing  of  the  gallery — that 
which  was  for  some  years  to  be  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy — 
otherwise  than  fireproof.  Whether  the  dangerous  condition  of  1^ 
portion  of  the  building,  especially  of  its  roof,  has  been  remedied  since 
it  was  reported  against  by  the  Seleict  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  I  am  not  aware  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  imminent  danger 
arising  from  actual  contact  with  the  St.  George's  Barracks  to  the 
north  of  the  Turner  room  still  exists  as  it  did  when  Wilkins  was  forced 
by  the  ignorant  interference  of  persons  whom  he  stigmatised  as 
'*  amateur  architects,"  to  thrust  back  his  building  fifty  feet,  and  leave 
it  in  perpetual  jeopardy  against  a  non-fireproof  building  peopled  by 
soldiers.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  drew  public  attention  to  this 
alarming  fact,  Mr.  Plunket  declined  to  take  any  other  step  than  to  set 
up  an  extra  hydrant,  to  be  used  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  so  that  to  the 
danger  of  destruction  of  the  pictures  by  fire^there  might  be  added  as 
a  set-o£E  the  risk  of  ruin  by  water.  I  understand  that  the  (xovern- 
ment  do  so  fieur  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  danger  that  they  propose 
at  some  future  date  to  remove  the  southern  half  of  the  barracks  and 
to  break  contiguity,  assuming  that  the  National  Gallery  is  then  still 
standing ;  and  on  the  space  thus  cleared  to  complete  the  parallelogram 
of  the  National  Gk^llery  buildings  according  as  more  space  is  wanted. 
As  the  War  Office  resists,  on  public  grounds,  entirely  to  vacate  yet 
awhile  a  spot  of  considerable  tactical  value,*  it  becomes  necessary  to 
accept  the  concession  already  foreshadowed,  and  to  complete  the  safety 
of  the  National  Gallery  by  tJie  acquisition  of  the  site  already  alluded  to» 
lying  between  the  National  Gallery  and  Whitcomb  Street  on  the  west, 
and  between  Pall  Mall  East  and  the  lower  end  of  St.  Martin  Street 
on  the  north.  In  favour  of  such  a  scheme  it  may  be  urged  that  a 
plot  of  ground  would.be  secured  somewhat  larger  than  that  now  occu- 
pied by  the  &bric  of  Hertford  House,  and  equally  larger  than  the 
portion  of  the  barrack-ground  of  which  the  National  Gallery  is  under- 
stood to  have  the  reversion ;  that  ample  space  would  thus  be  obtained 
for  the  Wallace  collection ;  that  direct  communication  would  at  once 
be  established  through  the  west  wall  of  the  Turner  room  ;  that  the 
extension  advocated  upon  Wilkins's  plan  would  be  duly  carried 
out ;  and^  above  all,  that  the  extreme  daily  danger  of  fire  arising 
from  the  absolute  contact  of  the  block  of  buildings  containing  the 
*  The  Daka  of  Cambridge  attaohed  bo  impoxtaiioe  to  it. 
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inflammable  farniture-shops  and  bedding- warehouses  of  Hampton's, 
the  linen  establishment  beside  it^  and  the  other  dwelling- house 
would  at  last  be  averted. 

It  appeirs  to  me  incredible  that  the  Goyernment  and  the  public — 
duly  warned  that  our  National  Gallerj,  containing  a  collection  still 
more  valoable  than  that  housed  at  SDUth  Kensington  Museum,  is  in 
direct  contact  on  the  north  side  with  the  canteen  of  the  barracks 
which  have  more  than  once  been  on  fire,  and  on  the  west  with  one 
of  the  most  inflammable  of  all  kinds  of  trade  warehouses,  and 
knowing  as  they  must  that  an  outbreak  of  fire  is  likely,  in  a  country 
where  the  prevalent  wind  is  from  the  westerly  direction,  to  spread 
into  an  irresistible  conflagration,  in  which  the  National  Gallery 
is  practically  certain  to  be  involved — should  be  content  to  leave  the 
matter  carelessly  and  indifferently  in  abeyance.  Now,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  block  I  propose,  the  triple  expense  of  the  purchase  of 
Hertford  House,  of  the  freehold,  and  of  the  necessary  atteratiouF, 
would  be  saved  ;  the  terms  of  the  will  would  be  respected  ;  the  safety 
of  the  National  Gallery  would  be  secured,  and  the  one  oolloction 
brought  close  to  the  other,  so  that  they  may  be  studied  in  perfect 
sequence  and  as  a  whole.  But  if  the  Government  adhere  to  the  view 
of  a  committee,  perhaps  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  case  as  I  have 
set  it  forth,  they,  or  at  least  the  public,  will  be  vastly  the  losers  in  the 
long  run  ;  for  the  furniture  and  faeddiog  block  will  have  to  be  acquired 
before  long*  or,  as  an  alternative  scheme  of  safety  not  very  much  less 
expensive,  and  certainly  far  less  effective,  a  new  street  on  the  imme- 
diate west  of  the  National  Gallery  cut  through  from  soath  to  north. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  impartial  taxpayer  will  hesitate  between  the 
two  proposals.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  joint  matter  of  the  South  Kenaiogton 
Museum  and  Hertford  House  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  large  expenditure  which  must  soon  be  incurred  for  Government 
offices  generally.  Would  it  not  be  well  were  the  Government,  before 
ratifying  beyond  recall  the  Hertford  House  recommendation,  to 
examine  the  question  independently,  in  the  light  of  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  those  who  are  moved,  for  the  reasons  here  given,  to 
accord  their  support  to  the  case  for  the  National  Gallery? 

When  the  first  announcement  of  the  becjuest  was  made  vaguely 
public  the  general  opicioi  was  undoubtedly  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  fabric  and  freehold  of  Hertford  House  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  collection  in  the  honse  which  had  been  built  specially 
for  its  proper  display  and  care.  It  was  a  view  which  a]ipealed  ta 
sentiment  and  judgment  alike.  But  farther  knowledge  of  the  terms 
of  the  will  and  of  the  conditions  of  exhibition  at  Hertford  House 
materially  modified  the  views  of  many  of  us  who  had  stroogly  pro- 
claimed for  the  Mancbeater  Square  scheme.     Wo  bad  been  influenced 
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by  the  fact  that  a  buildings  isolated  as  it  is,  rans  little  risk  of  fixe ; 
that  a  gallery  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Portman  Square  was  extremely 
desirable  in  a  district  ill  enough  served  with  means  for  artistic  ednoa- 
-tion  and  knowledge;  and  that  no  newly  oonstracted  gallery  was 
.likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Wallace  ooUectioii 
than  the  casket  which  the  owner  had  already  fashioned  for  his 
treasures.  Moreover,  the  continuance  there  of  these  works  of  art 
seemed  extremely  becoming  on  the  ground  that  the  donor  would  have 
wished  it  so,  and  that  the  taste  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  colt- 
lection  had  already  been  expended  in  supplying  the  galleries. 

But  the  counter-argument,  supported  hj  facts  subsequently  made 
known,  appears  to  have  cast  the  balance  greatly  in  favour  of  Trafalgar 
Square.     There  is  now  litUe  doubt  that  Sir  Richard  Wallace  was  not 
himself  of  opinion  that  Hertford  House  was  desirable  as  a  permanent 
home  for  his  collection.     When  years  ago  he  had  ofiered  to  bequeath 
to  the  nation  the  gift  which  his  wife's  subsequent  munificence  has  now 
assured  us,  he  wss  coolly  invited  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  add  grace  to  his  generosity  by  adding  the  house  in  which   it 
stood.      Thereupon    he    withdrew    his    offer,   and,    as    every    one 
knows,  died   intestate:    for  his   drafted    will    was   never   executed. 
Whether  he   was   more  influenced   by  the  gross  character   of   the 
Governmental  gaffe  or  by  his  disapproval  of  their  choice  of  Hertford 
House  has    not   been  stated;    but  the  assumption  is  justified  that 
the  proposal  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him.     And  the  argument 
against  the  Hertford  House  scheme,   as  against  the  several   South 
Kensington  proposals,  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  Lady  Wallace  her- 
self.    She,  free  as  she  was  to  dispose  of  the  collection  as  she  chose, 
preferred  scrupulously  to  carry  oat  what  she  knew  to  be  the  desire,  if 
not  the  instruction,  of  her  husband ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined 
that  in  the  conditions  with  which  she  accompanied  it  she  was  inspired 
by  any  other  object  than  the  realisation  of  his  wishes.     The  *'  express 
condition "  that  '^  the  Government  for  the  time  being  shall  agree  ta 
give  a  site  in  a  central  part  of  London,  and  build  thereon  a  special' 
museum  to  contain  the  said  collection ; "  the  specific  direction  that  the 
bequest  should  not  remain  at  Hertford  House  for  a  period  exceeding 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  testatrix's  decease ;  and  the  further 
special  bequest  of  the  Louis  XIY.  balustrade  at  Hertford  House  to  be 
used  in  the  aforesaid    museum,   another  being  sicbstitiUed  /or    that 
removed — all  this  admits  of  but  one  construction,  namely,  that  the 
retention  of  the  collection  at  Hertford  House  was,  so  far  as  Lady 
Wallace  is  concerned,  never  for  a  moment  in  contemplation.     But  it 
will  be  agreed  that  sentiment  is  a  quality  which  can  properly  be 
charged  against  no  Government — least  of  all  against  a  Chancellor  of  the^ 
Exdiequer.    If,  by  ignoring  the  wishes  of  a  testator,  and  circumventing 
the  conditions  of  a  will,  some  sort  of  cash  saving  may  be  effected  or 
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profit  assured,  sentiment  U  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  beyond 
justifiable  indulgence  by  plain  business  people  of  the  Government. 
This  view  is  not  an  honourable  one ;  neither  ia  it  wise,  if  regarded 
anly  in  the  narrow  light  of  public  policy ;  for  intending  donors  not 
yet  dead  are  little  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  such  a  spectacle  of 
stolid  indifference  to  the  wishea  and  express  stipulations  of  those  who 
hare  departed. 

Bat  the  main  objection — which  ought  properly  to  have  proved 
fatal — to  the  Hertford  House  proposal  is  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
galleries  that  hold  it.  I  am  aware  that  the  coinmittee  appointed  to 
look  into  the  matter  have  come  to  a  somewhat  lame  conclusion  in 
respect  to  the  inquiry^  considerations  of  expense  apart.  The  reference 
to  this  committee,  it  may  be  explained^  was  as  follows ;  **  Where,  in 
what  manner,  and  at  what  probable  cost,  provision  may  be  best  made 
for  housing  and  exhibiting  the  art  collection  recently  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  Lady  Wallace^  and  to  make  any  recommendation  which  may 
seem  fit  to  them  as  to  a  trust  in  which  this  collection  may  be  vested  ;  " 
and  the  committee  of  which  Lord  Lansdowne  was  chairman,  the  other 
members  conaisting  of  Sir  A\  illiam  Uarcourt,  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
Mr.  Freeman  Mitford,  Sir  F,  Mowatt,  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong, 
Mr*  A,  de  liothsohUdj  and  Mr,  Alfred  Waterhonse,  have^  by  a  majority, 
subscribed  to  the  more  makeshift  plan,  which  in  this  year  of  stress 
for  the  Grovernment  is  likely  to  relieve  to  a  certain  degree  the  strain 
saddemly  thrown  upon  iti  financial  department.  It  must,  however,  be 
clearly  understood  and  frankly  recognised  on  the  evidence  of  tho^ 
who  have  lately  examined  the  collection  in  situ  that  Hertford  House, 
as  it  slancU^  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  adequate  display  of  its 
treasures ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  otherwise  than  by  radical 
structural  alteration,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  a  permanent 
character  can  be  made.  This  is  also  the  view  of  one  who  may  be 
considered  the  leading  authority  in  the  country,  and  is,  I  believe,  £o 
regarded  by  the  Government.  **  I  am  sorry  to  hear,'*  he  informs  me, 
**  that  it  is  decided  to  keep  the  collection  at  Hertford  House,  by  which 
course  the  making  of  suitable  provision  is  only  shirked  and  evaded. 
The  collection  is  shamefully  shown  now.'*  Equally,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  the  alterations  are  made  which  are  admitted  by 
the  committee  to  be  necessary,  Hertford  House  will  have  lost  all  that 
charm  and  character  of  a  lordly  dwelling  furnished  in  princely  fashion 
which  has  Hitherto  distinguished  it :  it  will  simply  become  an 
ordinary  top-lighted  museum-gallery. 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  there  appears  no  satisfactory  alternative- 
lo  the  scheme  which  I  have  suggested  as  the  best — the  extension  of 
Ibe  National  Gallery  on  the  west.  The  northern  extension  for  the 
natural  development  of  the  collection  proper  ia  thus  left  untouchedi 
Ily  the  connection  of  the  two  institutions  by  short  fireproof  passages^ 
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closed  at  nights  by  double  iron  doors,  the  advantage  of  combining  tbe 
collections  would  be  obtained,  while  the  recjnired  independence  wonld 
be  thoronghly  respected  and  maintained.  Tbe  vieitor  would  paaa 
from  one  gallery  to  the  other — as  one  walks  across  the  border  from 
one  conntry  to  another — without  the  slightest  hindrance  or  incon- 
venience, enjoying  the  benefits  offered  by  eo  incomparable  a  survey  of 
works  of  every  art.  As  in  the  Louvre,  the  masterpieoes  of  the 
cabinet-worker,  the  jeweller,  the  enameller,  the  potter,  the  artificer, 
and  craftsman  wonld  properly  be  represented  alongside  those  of  the 
painter.  As  in  the  Luxemboarg,  and  in  the  Salons  of  Paris,  the 
creator  of  the  hibdot  and  the  mcuhh  iVari  would  be  accounted  for  what 
he  truly  m — ^the  artist  of  the  chisel,  the  chaser,  and  the  kiln,  not  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  artist  of  the  brash. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  more  attractive,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  these.  It  b  the  fact  that  the  Wallace  collection  is  strong 
where  the  National  Gallery  is  weak  ;  so  that,  by  arranging  the 
new  palace  of  art  beside  the  old^  a  complete  panorama  of  the  world's 
art  would  be  presented  to  the  students  eager  gaze.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  National  Gallery  certain 
masters  are  not  well  represented,  or  not  represented  at  all ;  the 
Wallace  collection  will  Bupply  the  want.  Up  to  the  present,  too,  the 
French  school  has  with  us  been  atrangely  ignored  ;  in  Hertford  Ilouse 
there  is,  ready-made,  a  series  of  the  masterpieces  probably  unequalled 
outside  the  public  galleries  of  France.  Nsy,  more  :  certain  painters  of 
the  English  school  may  be  seen  far  better  than  is  possible  at  the 
National  Gallery — a  matter  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over  by  the 
champions  of  the  art  of  England,  now  that  the  opening  of  Mr.  Tate'a 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  witnesses  the  withdrawal  to  its  spacious 
rooms  of  near  a  hundred  of  the  examples  of  our  modern  school 
housed  hitherto  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Beside  the  National  Gallery, 
if  not  in  it,  fine  works  of  EngiiBh  artistry  would  still  be  seen  and 
honoured* 

Imagine,  then,  the  Wallace  collection  established  in  a  twin  build- 
iog  alongside  the  National  Gallery^  and,  maybe,  some  of  the  schools 
at  the  latter  gallery  so  rearranged  that  they  might  in  a  measure  lead 
up  to,  or  harmonise  with,  the  scheme  of  classification  adopted  in  the 
former.  In  the  first  place  we  should  enter  a  gallery  which  would 
enlighten  the  untravelled  Englishman  for  the  first  time  as  to  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  French  school.  In  five  canvases  he  would  learn  the 
piquant  grace  of  Nattier-^the  artist  who  as  a  painter  of  feminine 
charm  is  at  present  as  highly  esteemed  in  France  as  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  Hoppner  and  Romney,  are  here ;  and  in  another  he  wonld 
discover  the  talent  of  Largilli^re.  No  fewer  than  eleven  superb 
examples  of  Watteau,  of  the  very  highest  excellence  and  value,  would 
meet  his  eyes  ;  five  by  Fragonard,  fifteen  by  Pater,  three  by  G^ricault, 
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and  two  by  6ros  ;  twenty  pictares  by  Isabey,  tbirty-one  by  Decamps, 
fifteen  by  Delaroche,  two  by  Delacroix,  fonr  by  Diaz,  and  examples, 
selected  for  their  eoperlative  qaality,  by  Prad'hon,  Corot,  Contnre, 
Robert  Flenry,  Troy  on,  Claude  Vemet;  together  with  fifteen  of  the 
most  exquisite  works  of  Meissonier,  and  chosen  pictures  by  Dupr6, 
Bellang6,  Boilly,  G^rdme^  and  many  others — ^all  belonging  to  a  group 
of  painters  at  the  present  time  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  National 
Gallery.  In  addition,  eight  works  of  Lancret  supplement  the  eight 
already  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  Boucher  is  represented  by  one 
canyas  as  against  eleven  in  the  Wallace  collection,  Ary  Scheffer 
by  two  as  against  five,  Horace  Vemet  by  one  work  as  against  forty- 
one,  and  Mme.  Rosa  Bonheur  by  one  as  against  three. 

If  other  details  were  needed  to  add  to  the  allurements  of  the  pro* 
posal,  the  names  of  the  Old  Masters  comprised  in  the  Wallace 
collection,  but  entirely  absent  from  the  National  Gallery,  might  be  set 
forth.  They  would  include  Albano,  Brauwer,  Jordaens,  Boursse,  Miervelt, 
Cagnacci,  Camphuyzen,  Alonzo  Cano,  De  Yos,  Everdingen,  de  Heem, 
Porbus  the  elder.  Van  Stry,  Pieter  Wouvermans,  Van  Loo,  Zeeman, 
Vanderwerfl*,  Pynacker,  Eglon  Vandemeer  ;  while  the  names  of  many 
eminent  modern  painters,  foreign  and  English,  might  be  added.  The 
reinforcement,  too,  that  would  result  in  the  case  of  other  masters 
is  hardly  less  striking.  The  single  Bonington,  by  which  that  painter^s 
genius  is  feebly  represented  now  at  Mr.  Tate's  gallery,  would  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  thirty-eight  examples  in  oil  and  water-colour  which 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  had  the  taste  to  acquire ;  seventeen  superb 
Ganalettos  would  add  to  the  completeness  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
brilliant  Venetian  is  already  seen ;  and  the  ten  Guardis,  not  less  fine, 
would  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  know  his  hand  only  by  the  single 
canvas  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Against  four  Greuzes,  the  Wallace  collec- 
tion possesses  twenty-t^o,  and  in  numbers,  and  often  enough  in  quality 
as  well,  it  excels  the  National  Gallery  in  the  case  of  Berchem,  Murillo, 
Jan  Steen,  Cuyp,  Paul  Potter,  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  Sassoferrato, 
William  Mieris,  Weenix,  Metzu,  and  Adrian  van  Ostade.  Further- 
more, the  magnificent  series  of  eleven  Bembrandts,  eleven  Rubens, 
twelve  Reynolds,  eight  Velazquez,  eight  Vanderveldes,  and  six  Van- 
dycks,  might  almost  be  said,  were  they  to  be  placed  hard  by  the 
examples  already  at  the  National  Gallery,  to  render  possible  a  complete 
study  of  the  methods  of  the  respective  masters.  And  lastly,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  in  certain  cases  the  riches  of  the  Wallace  collection 
might  influence  the  authorities  to  release  from  the  National  Gallery 
certain  works  rendered  redundant  there,  and  accordingly  available  for 
loan  to  our  provincial  museums  and  art  galleries.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  by  the  sale  of  these  works,  including  certain  fine 
but,  as  some  would  say,  repetitive  examples  by  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael, 
contribution  might  be  made  by  the  National  Gallery  towards  its  own 
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saltation,    I  need  hardly  point  ont  how  strenuously  any  sach  proposal 
should  b©  resisted. 

The  problem  and  its  aolation  are  of  importance  so  unusual  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  permit  any  parliamentary  discuBsion  of 
the  matter  most  presumably  be  accepted  only  as  the  expression  of  its 
irritation  at  the  exposure  of  South  Kensington,  at  the  pressing  neces- 
sity for  immediate  rebuildiog  there^  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the 
extremely  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  fabric  of  the  National  Gallery; 
while  the  Minister  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
necessary  grants  claims  as  his  consolation  the  luxury  to  be  derived 
from  settling  the  matter  (or  leaving  it  unsettled)  without  advice  and 
without  supervision.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  independence 
will  be  used  with  the  primary  view  to  effective  figures  in  an  annual 
budget,  or  for  the  lasting  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  their  noblest 
art  iDstitutions* 

Why  is  it,  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  in  such  matters  as  the  housing 
of  our  works  of  art  there  ahould  always  be  these  difficulties,  discussions, 
schemes,  and  counter-schemes  ?  Apart  altogether  from  the  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  threshing  out  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  ( f 
every  proposal  advanced,  there  is  ever  this  same  nervous,  irritable, 
anxious  passion  for  finding  out  the  best  course  to  pursue,  as  though 
the  matter  were  among  the  most  intricate  and  most  imposing  of  all  the 
problems  that  engage  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Why  is  not 
such  a  matter  dealt  with  as  its  straightforward  simplicity  demands  ? 
Merely  because  the  Government  always  understands  by  "the  best," 
the  cheapest  course ;  because  it  never  seeks,  be  the  public  building  or 
the  public  matter  what  it  will,  thoroughly  to  do,  but  only  to  patch. 
Look  around  at  the  capitals  of  Europe,-and  you  will  see  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  the  Galleries  at  Vienna,  the  Pinakotheks  at  Munich,  and  the 
rest,  even  in  cities  of  the  second  rank,  buildings  handsome  and 
adequate,  splendidly  constructed,  finely  placed,  wherein  no  proper 
expense  has  been  ppared  to  make  them  worthy  of  their  purpose  and  of 
the  people  that  own  them.  In  England  the  halfpenny -wise,  petti- 
fogging spirit  is  ever  with  us,  and  the  cheapest  plan  which  is  not 
wholly  inefficacious  is  usually  the  one  selected :  the  choice  leaving 
us  not  less  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  than  diBContented  with 
our  own  short-sighted,  makeshift,  **  practical**  niggard lineES.  Who 
else  besides  John  Bull,  the  ahabby-genteel  millionaire,  would  leave 
such  an  institution  as  the  British  Museum  closely  surrounded  by 
dwelling-houses  which  mask  with  an  in  flammable  screen  the  greatest 
temple  of  knowledge  in  the  world  ?  Who  else  would  leave  the  build- 
ings of  South  Kensington  Museum  a  ready  prey  to  fire  and  the  despair 
of  his  own  **  practical  *'  children  ?  or  consent  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  oondition  of  things  as  the  Treasury  willingly  suffers  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Gallery  ?     No  doubt  the  Government  too  often  looks 
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for  private  eubfiidieBi  having  no  more  Bcmple  than  a  Marahakea  Dorrit 
in  accepting  asfiistance  from  such  individnal  donors  as  will  come 
forward,  ont  of  very  shame,  to  save  the  case  from  the  discredit  of  irre- 
vocable makeshift.  I  doubt  whether  the  cost  of  all  the  mnsenm  and 
gallery  structnres  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art  ever  erected  in 
London  with  national  fands  up  to  the  present  day  equals  the  sum  wasted 
in  a  single  ironclad  which  has  disappointed  its  designers  and  which  the 
Government  of  the  day  passes  over  with  an  airy  speech  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons.  Here  we  have  three  schemea  That  of  Hertford  House, 
likely  to  coat  (as  near  as  can  be  estimated  at  a  guess)  £130,000 ;  the 
Leicester  Square,  probably  costing  £400,000  ;  and  the  National  Gallery 
(with  all  its  vital  advantages  to  both  collections)  £500,000.  That 
which  is  finally  chosen,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  to  enclose  a  collec- 
tion the  value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  three  millioDS 
sterlbg,  so  that  a  considerable  sum  may  justifiably  be  spent  upon 
such  a  legacy.  But  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
short  run  that  will  most  strongly  recommend  itself  to  the  authorities? 
— unless,  indeed,  the  Government  determine  to  take  the  matter 
seriously  in  hand,  and  by  the  issue  of  a  Public  Buildings  Loan  make 
such  adequate  provision  for  our  art  institutions  as  will  meet  their 
needs  and  be  an  honour  to  the  country. 

M.  H.  Spielmakn. 


THE    ARCHETYPE    OF    "THE 
HOLY    WAR." 


IN  the  CoMEMPOFABY  Eeview  of  last  October  I  suggested  tbat  the 
Aaahaptist  tradition  was  the  source  from  whence  Buoy  an  drew 
his  material  for  his  '*  Pilgrim^e  Progress,"  and  I  cited  several  passages 
in  proof.  I  propose  now  to  do  the  same  with  reference  to  his  *'  Holy 
War/'  As  the  hypothesis  is  one  that  has  to  be  proved  by  cumnlative 
evidence,  the  proofs  given  in  this  article  will  obtain  increased  value  if 
those  adduced  in  the  former  one  be  taken  into  acoonnt.  Shonld  it, 
after  all,  appear  to  some  readers  only  an  ingenions  and  plausible 
theory,  I  would  ask  them  to  consider  whether  this  may  not  be  owing 
to  their  having,  in  common  with  most  people,  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  importance  of  "  Anabaptism  **  in  the  social  and  religious  history 
of  Europe,  Let  any  one  look  with  sympathy  throngh  soch  a  work  as 
Van  Braght's  **  Bloedig  Tooneel/'  the  Anabaptist  martyrology,  and  he 
will  see  in  the  Bible-like  appearance  of  the  ponderous  volume,  with 
its  powerful  artistic  illustrations,  depicting  the  cruel  fate  of  Baptbt 
martyrs  in  varioos  countries,  England  included,  what  a  place  Ana- 
baptist traditions  had  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  only  country  in  which  Anabaptism  had  wealth  and  position 
sufficient  thus  to  express  itself*  But  its  memories,  its  traditions,  its 
spirit,  had  not  therefore  died  out  elsewhere.  They  were  indelibly 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  in  all  ages  represent  the  soul  of 
the  people. 

The  manner  in  which  Bunyan  spoke  of  magistrates  and  of  the 
beneGtfi  to  be  derived  from  kings  may  seem  inharmonious  with 
Anabaptist  ideas  and  traditions ;  but  when  the  kind  of  Anabaptism 
which  obtained  in  England  is  considered,  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
Ab  Anabaptism  never  formulated  any  common  creed  or  confession, 
itatements  concerning  its  doctrine  can  only  be  made  in  a  general  way  ; 
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it  cannot,  however,  be  very  yentuFesome  to  affirm  that  the  Melchioritec, 
or  followers  of  Hoffmann,  not  only  admitted  the  bearing  find  use  of 
arms,  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  holding  of  civic  offices,  but  that  their 
theology  tended  rather'  to  be  a  modification,  in  an  Anabaptist  sense, 
of  that  of  Lather  and  Zwingli  than  to  be  a  distinctly  opposed  scheme. 
That,  however,  the  real,  abiding  Anabaptism  essentially  was.  Driven 
to  make  a  choice  the  Melchiorites  would  have  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  Bible  minas  the  (Gospels ;  the  real,  abiding  Anabaptism  on  the 
Ckxspels  minus  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Now  it  was  the  Melchiorite 
Anabaptism  that  seems  chiefly  to  have  influenced  England,  and  this, 
perhaps,  explains  how  it  was  that  the  Baptist  Chnrches  formed  by 
disciples  of  Hoffmann,  and  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  Miinster 
Anabaptists,  yielded  to  the  powerful  Puritanism  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Naturally  the  poorer 
members^  as  those  least  affected  by  fashions  in  thought,  would  remain 
most  under  the  influence  of  the  old  traditions  and  of  the  old  spirit, 
and  that  Anabaptist  spirit  would  lead  them  to  sympathise  with  the 
people,  who  in  those  days,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, believed  in  kings  and  princes.  And  Bunyan's  ardent  faith  in 
kings  is  another  proof  of  his  being  a  man  who  felt  with  the  people 
rather  than  with  the  powerful  classes — that  is  to  say,  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  Anabaptism. 

The  experiences,  moreover,  of  the  fathers  of  so  many  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  could  not  have  been  lost  all  at  once  and  must  have  come 
down,  at  least  in  a  traditionary  way,  to  Bunyan's  time.  Allowing  that 
the  great  events  attending  the  war  between  King  and  Parliament,  with 
those  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration,  tended  to  obliterate 
what  had  occurred  in  the  previous  century  from  the  popular  mind,  there 
was  something  so  analogous,  so  stimulating  in  the  Anabaptist  struggle 
that  people  taking  such  a  deep  interest  in  social  questions  as  the 
Levellers  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  would  have  hardly  allowed  it 
to  pass  out  of  mind.  Nor  could  a  man  of  the  people  who  gave  himself 
wholly  to  spiritual  things  have  lived  unaware,  especially  if  he  mingled 
much  with  Baptist  people  and  Baptist  Churches,  of  the  existence  of  a 
rich  treasury  of  figure  and  illustration,  a  whole  mine  of  wealth  in  a 
pictorial  setting  forth  of  the  struggles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
heritage  of  those  who  had  been  much  influenced  by  the  life  and  expe- 
rience of  the  founders  of  the  early  Baptist  Churches.  Obliged  on 
every  account  to  live  under  a  veil  of  obscurity  their  actual  experiences 
would  more  and  more  seek  expression  in  spiritual  forms,  and  thus  the 
tradition  of  Anabaptist  history  would  be  handed  down  ;  and  of  all 
minds  Buuyan's  was  the  one  formed  to  be  its  receptacle  and  to  give 
it  a  new  and  fruitful  life. 

That  this  did  really  happen  has  already  been  shown  by  a  com- 
parison   of   what   we   know  historically  of   the  kind  of   experience 
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iboQsatids  of  Anabaptists  iadmdaally  went  through  with  that  whidi 
Bnnyan  describes  as  occurriDg  to  his  Pilgrim,  and  if  we  examine  his 
*'  Holy  War  "  in  a  similar  way  we  shall  find  the  analogy  between  it 
and  the  traditional  history  of  the  Anabaptist  straggle  of  1534-36 
equally  striking. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Restitntionj  published  in  Mlinster  daring  the 
siege  in  1535-36,  setting  forth  the  doctrines  held  by  the  leaders  in 
the  city  we  learn  from  the  chapt-er  relating  to  "  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  fall  lordship  of  the  earth,"  that  they  thought  this 
kingdom  was  abont  to  be  set  np  as  an  actnal  kingdom  of  this  world. 
**  The  devil,**  they  said,  '*had  wickedly  usnrped  the  inheritance  of  Christ, 
and  having  become  himself  prince  of  this  world  had  attained  to  snch 
power  over  it  as  to  prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  But  the  time  of  this  tyranny  had  ended 
and  Christ  with  His  true  knights  and  faithful  servants  was  coming  to 
take  possession  of  His  own  kingdom  and  to  suppress  the  devil  and 
his  wicked  followers.  Then  would  follow  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  when  each  would  receive 
aooording  to  his  deserts.  And  finally  all  the  saints  would  become 
on©  fold  with  one  shepherd,  one  king  ruling  over  all/'  This  great 
straggle  they  believed  had  already  opened  at  Miinster. 

This  idea  of  the  devil  pushing  Christ  out  of  His  kingdom,  usurping 
His  inheritance,  becoming  prince  of  this  world,  setting  np  a  spiritual 
tyranny  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  shining  forth,  the  war  that  followed,  ending  in  Christ  Himself 
leading  His  faithful  captains  and  true  servants  to  the  reconquest  of 
His  inheritance  and  vengeance  on  the  usurper  and  his  followers,  with 
the  bringing  in  of  the  joyful  time  when  all  His  people  become  one 
fold  with  one  shepherd^  one  king  ruling  over  all — is  so  exactly  the 
motive  of  Banyan's  allegory  that  this  summary  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  *'  The  Restitution  ''  might  stand  equally  well  for  the  sum- 
mary of  the  '*  Holy  War.'* 

The  Mlinster  Anabaptists  use  very  frequently!  with  intense  force, 
an  expression  to  which  Luther  had  given  currency  when  he  described 
the  condition  of  the  Chorch  under  the  domination  of  the  Papacy  as 
*'  the  Babylonish  Captivity/*  The  Anabaptists  considered  that  the 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  in  calling  in  the  powers  of  this  world  to 
crush  whatever  seemed  in  opposition  to  their  aims  and  plans,  were 
themselves  ^^  Babylonian,**  and  thus  the  term  in  the  Anabaptists* 
vocabulary  came  to  have  a  very  wide  meaning,  and  to  cover  all 
that  they  conceived  evil  and  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
The  second  proclamation  issued  in  Miinster  during  the  siege  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  '*  a  wholly  trnatworthy  witness  of  the 
vengeance  and  judgment  of  the  Babylonian  abominations/' 

Everything  which,  from  the  Melchiorite  point  of  view,  can  be  regarded 
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as  belongiog  to  that  kingdom  which  the  devil  has  usurped  over  thb 
world,  everything,  in  fact,  that  is  unjust  and  godless,  is  here  termed 
Babylonian — thus  we  have  Babylonian  power,  Babylonian  tyranny, 
Babylonian  horrors,  Babylonian  prison.  And  jast  as  ''Babylonian'* 
is  the  characteristic  word  of  the  Book  of  Vengeance,  and  from  a 
work  published  under  such  circumstances  we  may  conclude  it  was 
also  of  the  Melchiorite  manner  of  speaking  about  the  great  struggle 
into  which  the  saints  were  entering,  so  ''  Diabolonian  "  is  the  charac- 
teristic word  of  Bonyan's  "  Holy  War."  When  we  consider  that  the 
two  words  had  for  those  who  respectively  used  them  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  and  that  they  euphonise  quite  remarkably,  is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  one  suggested  the  other  ?  ^^  Babylonian,"  says 
Bonterwek,  is  repeated  in  the  Book  of  Vengeance  to  weariness. 
And  well  it  may  be,  for  to  root  out  and  utterly  destroy  all  the  word 
represented  had  become  the  one  thought  which  dominated  the  writers 
and  their  followers  in  Mttnster,  just  as  to  root  out  and  utterly  destroy 
all  that  was  *'  Diabolonian  "  in  Mansonl  was  the  one  thought  of  its 
redeemed  citizens. 

The  analogy  in  the  description  of  the  two  cities  is  hardly  less 
striking.  Of  Mansoul  we  read  that  it  was  '*  a  town  for  its  building  so 
curious,  for  its  situation  so  commodious,  for  its  privileges  so  advan- 
tageous, that  there  was  not  its  equal  under  heaven."  If  the  concluding 
hyperbole  be  regarded  as  of  no  more  importance  than  a  flourish  after 
a  name,  then  the  description  of  Mansonl  is  exactly  what  any  one  might 
have  given  Bunyan  with  reference  to  MUnster.  After  Nuremberg, 
Munster  was,  for  its  building,  the  most  curious  town,  perhaps,  in 
Qermany.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  grand  old  mediaeval  city ;  its  many 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  marked  its  episcopal 
character;  its  noble  Bathhaus  and  vaiious  guildhalls  indicated  its  long 
established  wealth  and  its  position  as  a  city  ;  its  Dom  palace  or  castle, 
its  great  square  with  its  grand  but  rather  singular  cathedral — all  gave 
it  a  character  which  is  aptly  described  by  the  word  "  curious."  It 
was  well  fortified,  having  strong  walls,  towers  and  gates  properly  pro- 
tected. The  river  Ahe  ran  through  it  and  drained  it.  Its  situation 
between  the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  Netherlands  and  Rhenish  cities  to  west  and  south,  might 
well  be  described  as  **  commodious."  Qaite  a  group  of  towns  around 
looked  to  it  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Westphalian  circle. 

It  might  be  said  the  description  of  Mansoul  would  apply  to  other 
mediaeval  cities  besides  Miinster,  and  this  certainly  would  not  be  a 
strong  point  taken  alone,  but  then  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  number 
of  points  in  which  the  two  stories  agree.  There  is  for  example  a  most 
complete  similarity  in  the  spirit  of  the  war  whether  it  raged  in 
the  actaal  or  the  imsginary  city.  The  whole  of  Christendom,  and 
Miinster  with  it,  had,  according  to  the  Anabaptist  point  of  view^  fallen 
under  a  Babylonian  tyranny,  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  and 
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lawyers  in  the  Charch,  the  schools  and  aniversities  having  Baccumbed 
to  their  Babylonian  doctrine.  The  whole  argnment  of  *'the  Reetita- 
tion  '^  waa  that  there  had  been  a  fall.  The  allegiance  Christendom 
owed  to  Christ  it  had  transferred  to  the  deviK  Kow  this  is  exactly 
what  Banyan  teaches  when  in  his  pictaresque  way  he  describes  Man- 
sonl  as  snccambing  to  the  artful  speeches  of  old  lU-Panae  and  giving 
itself  into  the  hands  of  Diabolus.  Fcr  though  the  most  evident 
meaoiog  of  the  allegory  is  to  depict  the  war  between  the  powers  of 
good  and  evil  for  the  possession  of  an  indlvidaal  soul,  it  cannot  be  so 
confined  withont  the  limited  view  itself  losing  grandeur  and  infinite 
meaning.  For  it  is  when  the  straggles  for  an  individual  sonl  are 
seen  to  mirror  those  for  Humanity  that  their  grandeur  and  import 
appear,  and  again  when  the  straggles  for  possession  of  Humanity  ar« 
seen  in  the  struggles  for  an  individual  soul  that  their  reality  and 
infinite  meaning  most  forcibly  come  home  to  us. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  Mansoul  is  analogical  in  all  its  main  points 
to  that  which  in  the  view  of  the  Miiuster  Anabaptists  bad  actually 
happened  in  Christendom.  The  artful  wiles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
scribes  and  lawyers  had  successfully  opened  Christendom  to  the  devU, 
who  thereupon  possessed  himself  of  the  central  seat  of  spiritual 
power.  Rome,  whence  its  kw  went  forth,  became  **  a  den  and  hold'* 
for  *'  the  Babylonian  king."  So  far,  all  the  reformers  were  agreed, 
bat  the  Anabaptists,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  stop  here,  but  saw  in 
these  reformers  themselves  a  Babylonian  spirit  *'  God."  **  the  Resti- 
tntion  '*  said.  '^  had  indeed  stirred  up  Martin  Luther,  and  he  had 
pointed  out  the  anti-Christ  and  began  to  bring  in  tbe  true  gospel,  but 
now  alas  he  will  no  longer  go  to  the  front/*  Rome  was  thus  symbolised 
in  every  city  in  Christendom,  Whether  the  Roman  camera  or  ''  forty 
canons  '*  ruled,  or  whether  it  was  a  Lutheran  or  Zwioglian  Conncilj 
things  must  stop  just  at  the  point  most  profitable  to  those  who  were 
the  ruling  class.  And  this  self-seeking  spirit  had  gone  on  so  long, 
that  when  Pope  and  Emperor  and  many  other  important  people  Faw 
plainly  the  time  for  reformation  had  come,  the  conservative  spirit  they 
had  fostered  was  too  strong  for  them,  the  innumerable  selfish  intere&ts 
they  had  allowed  to  grow  were  so  deeply  rooted  that  they  could  do 
nothing*  And  though  in  many  cities  and  towns  a  so-called  reforma* 
tion  had  been  effected,  it  bad  been  made  with  such  violence  and  by 
such  appeals  to  the  interests  of  classes  and  individuals,  that  when  it 
was  tested  by  experience  it  was  soon  found  that  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness had  not  been  exorcised,  so  that  the  new  order  was  only  the  old 
under  another  name.  They  had  exchanged  a  Pope  far  away  in  Rome 
for  a  Pope  nearer  home.  For  a  Church  that  would  tolerate  almost 
anything  that  did  not  trouble  its  self-complacency  or  lessen  the  flow 
into  its  treasury,  they  had  established  one  that  would  tolerate  nothbg 
that  did  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  its  leaders.  Meanwhile  all 
the  ahamefnl  scandals  of  Christendom  went  on  just  the  same  as  ever 
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^-to  many,  it  seemed  worae  than  ever.  Altogether  it  looked  to  the 
•  seers  as  ii  the  last  days  had  oome,  a  few  more  steps  in  the  down- 
ward path  and  the  great  struggle  between  the  Babylonians  and  the 
troe  Israelites  would  commence  in  whioh  the  latter  wonld  be  ▼iotorkmi. 
Then  woold  come  the  day  of  rengeanoe  and  the  reatitntion  of  «U  tilings 
idlowed  by  the  retom  of  Christ  to  take  possession  of  His  kingdom; 

This  separated  from  the  history  of  the  period  looks  horriUs,  bat  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  makes  it  impossible  fortia to  say  it 
1  was  not  justifiable.  How  unbearable. the  evils  of  the  world  had  become 
.'is-snggeeted  by  the  following  testimonies.  At  the  beginning 'Of.  the 
•centnry  the  electors  themselFCS  complained  that  the  poor  were  loaded 
with  services,  and  oppressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tribunals  in 
an  abscdntely  iniquitous  manner.  Bataer,  in  1526^  declared  ^Hhat 
they  had  torn  the  flesh  off  the  poor  man's  bones,  now  they  would  suck 
the  marrow  out  of  his  bones."  Luther  said,  *'  If  one,  looks  round  the 
world  through  all  grades,  it  is  nothing  but  a  den  of  thieyee."  And 
that  this  applied  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  Christendom  appears, 
when  we  find  Bernard  Gilpin  saying  of  England  :  ''  Covetousness  has 
brought  the  nation  to  such  a  pass  that  every  man  scrapes  and  pills 
from  others,  every  man  sacks  the  blood  of  others."  While  Harrisoo, 
in  his  '^  State  of  England,"  thus  graphically  describes  the  process 
going  on  :  '^  They  lick  the  sweat  off  the  poor  man's  brow." 

The  failure  of  the  Peasant  War  in  Germany  (1525)  reduced  the 
laborious  classes  in  Germany  to  despair.  The  more  difficult  a  social 
and  political  revolution  became,  the  mxxe  the  desire  for  justice  took  a 
religious  direction.  Thus  the  popular  discontent  evinced  itself  in  seers 
and  prophets,  men  who  saw  more  clearly  than  any  politician  into  the 
heart  of  things,  but  who  could  only  express  what  they  saw  in  the 
mystical  imagery  of  the  prophets  of  the  Bible.  The  world,  or  rather 
Christendom,  appeared  to  them  as  the  apocalyptic  ''  Babylon,"  and 
tiiey  not  only  looked  for  its  ruin  as  '^  the  city  of  destruction,"  but 
called  on  all  to  fly  out  of  it  and  seek  a  '^  city  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness." 

Their  efforts  to  do  this  were  met  as  Bunyan,  in  his  ''  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  represents  they  were  met,  by  powers  whom  he  calls  giants — 
Grim,  Maul  and  Pope — who  tortured  their  victims  in  a  terrible 
manner,  to  get  evidence  to  bum,  drown,  behead,  hang,  bury  alive 
those  they  could  not  worry  or  terrify  into  submission.  In  a  few 
years  two  thousand  Anabaptists  were  put  to  death  in  Germany,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  in  the  Tyrol.  Almost  every  city  in  the 
Netherlands  was  the  scene  of  executions  for  Anabaptism,  the 
authorities  going  so  far  as  to  scuttle  and  sink  ships  on  the  Zuyder  Zee 
laden  with  refugees  flying  to  Miinster.  And  these  executions  represent 
but  a  portion  of  the  misery.  How  many  died  in  prison,  or  perished 
&om  the  ruin  brought  upon  them  none  can  tell.     What  was  their 
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ima  ?     Entertaining  and  propagating  opinions  wliich  cut  at  the  roots 
^of  Christendom.      For   the   bonds   which   were   supposed  to  hold  it 
together,   infant  baptism  and  tlie  oath  of  fidelity  to  superiors^  were 

lenied  by  most  Anabaptists.  These  things,  combined  with  their 
'evident  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  discontented  people  drew  down 
a  persecution  almost  exterminating.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
suBeriDgs  led  them  to  feel  that  what  was  called  Christendom  was  only 
a  heathen  world,  powerful  enough  to  enslave  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
reduce  it  to  the  state  of  Jud@3a  Capta/ 

The  first  Anabaptists  spoke  of  the  inner  light  and  divine  love,  bat, 
.after  these  terrible  persecutions,  a   series  of  prophets  appear  who 

peak  more  and  more  of  the  outer  darkness  and  divine  vengeance. 
Melchior  HofiEmann  saw  the  seven  angels  of  the  Apocalypse  pouring 
out  their  plagues,  Babylon  destroyed,  and  judgment  coming  upon  its 
priesthood.  A  city  would  be  chosen  where  the  magistracy  would  set 
up  the  banner  of  righteousness,  and  where  its  power  would  be  main- 
-tained  by  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  the  Apocalypse^ 

id  then  the  true  Gospel  and  the  true  baptism  would  spread  over  the 
earth* 

HoSmann  s  voice  lost  io  the  depths  of  his  prison  where  he  died,  when 
and  bow  unknown,  another  prophet  arose,  who  announced  the  end  of 
the  period  of  oppression  and  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  God 
would  overthrow  the  tyrants  and  bloodahedders  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  wicked.  Under  the  preaching  of  Jan  Matthysz  and  the  apostles  he 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  the  people  began  to  flock  to  Miinster,  as  the 
city  where  the  righteous  banner  was  to  be  unfurled,  and,  as  the 
gathering  took  place,  Jan  Matthysz  announced  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  God  would  deliver  His  people,  and  that  by  the  same  means 
and  the  same  way  as  they  had  been  down^trodden  and  crushed.  Not 
simply  for  their  own  protection  were  they  to  take  the  sword,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked;  the  sword  which  the  oppressors  had 
drawn  against  the  people  of  God  would  now  pierce  their  own  hearts* 
And  thus  the  Holy  War  was  proclaimed. 

Now,  if  we  read  Banyan's  allegory  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  struggle 

stween  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  for  Man  as  a  social  being  we 

liall  find  that  the  ideas  of  the  Melchiorite  Anabaptists  concerning  the 
world  around  him  were  his.  Man,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
*'  Holy  War/*  was  created  for  the  delight  and  glory  of  God,  and  as  a 
society  to  live  eternally  under  His  governments— a  society  which  could, 
therefore,  in  the  classical  sense,  be  spoken  of  as  **a  city" — **  a  city 
whose  builder  and  founder  was  God,  and  at  whose  creation  the  sona 
of  God  sang  with  joy,'*  This  human  city,  listening  to  the  devil,  fell, 
and   became  his  captive  and  slave ;  many  efforts  were  made  for  ite 

*  For  on  idea  of  Bimran's  bat  red  aad  horror  of  this  f&ke  Christ  CDdom  see  his 
"HolyCitie," 
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^eHverance,  bat  this  could  only  be  done  by  ite  own  rightf q1  prince, 
who  himself  cornea  and  redeems  it.     Bat,  thongh  redeemed  from  its 
captivity  to  Diabolas,  Mansoal  was  still  a  city  divided  against  itself, 
for  a  great  namber  of  its  inhabitants  were  Diabolonians  by  natore, 
apparently  foreigners  nataralised  ander  Diabolos*    These  Diabolonians 
work  together  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  their  master,  ttod 
succeed  in  getting  their  fellow  citizens  so  to  trast  in  the  prosperoos 
condition  of  affairs  that  they  grow  indifferent  to  their  trne  prince,  and 
careless  concerning  the  stealthy  progress  of  his  adversary.    When  this 
process  has  gone  on  long  enongh  to  create  a  breach  between  Mansonl 
and  its  prince,  Diabolas  commences  to  besiege  the  city,  and,  making 
a  partially  saccessfal  assault,  the  Diabolonian  forces  enter,  and  Man- 
soal becomes,  in  Banyan's  forcible  language,  ''  a  den  of  dragons,  an 
emblem  of  hell,  and  a  place  of  total  darkness."     The  castle,  however, 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  Immanael,  and  they  keep 
np  the  fight  until  the  prince  himself  at  last  suddenly  returns  to  Man- 
soul,  utterly  routs  DIabolus  and  his  army,  and  once  again  re-establishes 
His  kingdom  in  the  city.     This  summary  of  Bunyan's  allegory  is 
equally  a  summary  of  what  the  Miinsteror  Melchiorite  Anabaptists  in 
their  book,''The  Restitution,"  conceived  to  be  the  history  of  Christendom. 
And   Banyan,  while  entering  into  the   Anabaptist  idea  of  that 
history,  shared  the  Anabaptist  spirit.     For  not  only  does  he  describe 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  as  composed  of  two  sorts  of  men,  Diabo- 
lonians and  servants  of  Shaddai,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  latter 
treat  the  former  in  the  hour  of  triumph  is  exactly  that  with  which  the 
Book  of  the  Restitution  and  the  Book  of  Vengeance  sought  to  animate 
true  Israelites  against  Babylonian& 

This  ruthless  treatment  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to  be 
among  the  elect  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  To 
give  examples  of  it  would  be  to  quote  the  whole  work,  since  it  per- 
meates almost  every  page ;  but,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  id 
the  way  in  which  a  gentle  girl,  modelled  on  some  Puritan  maiden^  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Mercy,  beholding  the  corpses  of  three  would-be 
pilgrims.  Simple,  Sloth,  and  Presumption,  hanging  in  irons,  exclaims, 
**  Let  them  rot  and  their  crimes  live  for  ever  against  them."  And  then 
she  turned  it  into  a  song,  saying : 

*'  Now  then  you  three  bang  there  and  be  a  sign 
To  all  that  shall  against  the  truth  combine. 
And  let  him  that  comes  after  fear  this  end, 
If  unto  pilgrims  he  is  not  a  friend. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  of  all  such  men  beware 
Who  unto  holiness  opposers  are." 

It  sets  BuQyaQ*B  Anabaptist  spirit  in  a  vivid  light  if  we  compare 
his  account  of  the  rule  of  the  City  of  Mansoal  under  Diabolas  and 
under  ImmanueL  Under  the  former  every  corrupting  art  is  used  to 
debauch  the  minds  of  the  citizens.    When  Diabolus  has  got  possession 
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of  the  town  there  are  no  shocking  execatione,  no  ghastly  cruelties,  but 
he  subtly  works  to  make  it  moratly  bliad.  Its  tnen  of  intellect  have- 
their  eyes  closed  by  honour  and  wealth.  Its  men  of  conscience  are 
ignored  or  misrepresented  and  means  are  sought  to  debauch  them* 
Places,  honours,  preferments  are  the  means  by  which  Diabolus  wins 
the  more  distinguished  indiriduals  ;  as  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens^ 
liberty  is  freely  given  them  to  gratify  the  lasts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life. 

Then  the  usurper  takes  care  to  suppress  any  report  or  rumours  about 
another  kingdom  and  another  lord ;  spies  are  employed  continually  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  city,  having  power  to  suppress  and  destroy  anyone 
perceived  plotting  or  saying  a  word  on  behalf  of  that  kingdom.  And  then 
to  keep  a  hold  on  the  consciences  of  his  new  subjects,  Diabolue  makes 
them  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  Bunyan,  with  Anabaptist 
feeling,  describes  as  ''  a  new  oath  and  horrible  covenant,"  Finally, 
DiaboloB  uses  the  last  and  most  deadly  resort  of  priooes  of  his  type, 
the  presSi  to  complete  his  debauchery  of  the  public  mind.  And  thus, 
by  a  process  of  moral  and  mental  degradation,  he  strives  to  maintain 
and  perpetuate  his  rule  over  Mansoul. 

How  different  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Immanuel,  and  how 
characteristically  Anabaptist :  stem  dealing  with  Malignants,  caressing^ 
feasting,  entertaining  of  friends.  The  corporation  is  entirely  remodelled, 
and  every  Diabolonian  in  it  is  not  only  removed,  but  at  once  appre- 
hended and  put  in  prison.  New  judges  and  new  jailors  are  appointed, 
and  new  jurors  empanelled.  The  prisoners  are  placed  at  the  bar  and 
their  trials  despatched  with  all  the  celerity  of  the  French  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  legal  machine  works  with  sure  and  stern  severity  ;  none 
escape,  and  yet  Bunyan,  with  true  genius,  recognised  that  some  of  the 
prisoners,  even  those  with  the  worst  reputation,  had  at  least  the  virtues 
of  gentlemen :  nobleness  in  thought^  dignity  in  manner,  and  bearing 
adversity  with  fortitude.  Says  the  late  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Incredulity  : 
'*  I  know  not  Shaddai ;  I  love  my  old  prince ;  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  be  true  to  my  trust  and  to  do  what  I  could  to  possess  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  Mansoul  to  do  their  utmost  to  resist  strangers  and 
foreigners,  and  with  might  to  fight  against  them.  Nor  have  I,  nor 
shall  I  change  mine  opinion  for  fear  of  trouble,  though  you  at  present 
are  possessed  of  place  and  power." 

The  remarks  of  the  jury  when  they  retire  to  consult  upon  the  verdict 
show  a  sublime  indifference  to  every  consideration  but  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  power  of  the  victors  to  exterminate  the  foe.  Rapid  almost 
aa  the  Oriental  bowstring  is  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  Tried  in  the 
morning,  sentenced  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  executed  the  next  day^ 
Not  however  without  its  proving  **  troublesome  work,"  for  in  Mansoul, 
under  its  true  king,  there  is  no  such  a  being  as  a  professional  execu- 
tioner ;  if  such  work  bad  to  be  done  it  must  be  in   the  spirit  in 
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which    Samael  hewed  Agag   in  pieces,  and  Elijah  slaughtered  the 
'prophets  of  BaaL 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  does  the  drama  move  in  the  actual  city 
of  Miinster.  There  we  find  relative  severities  were  set  aside  and 
for  all  crimes  the  one  penalty  was  death.  When  we  see  what  the 
crimes  were  for  which  this  penalty  was  to  be  exacted  we  find  the 
criminals  in  MUnster  were  exactly  the  kind  of  persons  Bunyan  repre- 
sents as  put  to  death  in  Mansoul :  blasphemers,  contemners  of  the 
authorities,  offenders  against  domestic  order  and  authority,  adulterers 
and  the  like.  Thieving,  fraudulent,  overreaching  individuals ;  lying, 
tale-bearing,  foul-mouthed  persons ;  enviers,  haters,  quarrellers,  mur- 
derers, all  were  alike  liable  to  this  Draconian  punishment.  But  in 
justice  to  Mtinster  Anabaptism  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  an 
immense  difference  in  the  application  of  the  death  penalty  in  the 
two  cities.  In  Mansoul  there  was  no  exception,  no  mercy^  no  possi- 
bility of  escape  ;  in  Miinster  the  loophole  was  the  widest  possible,  for 
it  was  enacted  that  if  the  convicted  person  tndy  repented  he  should  be 
forgiven.  But  in  conception  the  idea  at  Miinster  and  at  Mansoul 
was  absolutely  one  and  the  same — namely,  to  rid  the  place  of  all 
Babylonians  or  Diabolonians,  and  that  by  the  swift  and  sure  method 
of  the  sword.  And  thus  in  Miinster  as 'in  Mansoul  the  work  of 
execution  was  a  lofty,  religious  act  performed  by  the  prophet,  or  the 
king,  or  governor  of  the  city. 

And  just  as  ruthless  severity  towards  the  foe  and  caressing,  feast- 
ing, entertaining  of  friends  was  the  policy  of  MansouFs  true  Prince,  so 
'it  was  in  Miinster.  The  story  of  this  part  of  the  Holy  War  is 
entirely  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  trials  of  the  Diabolonians  or 
of  the  processions  and  entertainments  with  which  the  Prince  delights 
his  people.  Glad  in  his  golden  armour,  riding  in  his  royal  chariot, 
the  trumpets  sounding  about  him,  the  colours  displayed,  his  warriors 
following  after,  and  the  elders  of  the  city  joyously  preceding,  he  passes 
through  an  admiring  throng  to  the  castle  where  he  has  come  to  take 
up  his  abode.  Ere  long  he  makes  a  great  feast  to  the  people,  enter- 
taining them  in  a  manner  that  transports  them  with  joy  ;  so  drowned 
are  they  in  wonderment  that  when  at  home  in  their  houses  they  can 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  This  feasting  had  interludes  of 
processioning,  with  bell-ringing,  minstrel-playing,  shouting  of  captains 
and  waving  of  banners  to  the  sound  of  silver  trumpets.  At  last  the 
festivals  were  held  so  often  that  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  one 
of  them.  Moreover  at  these  feasts  the  Prince  of  princes  sat  down 
himself  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  while  all  his  mighty  captains, 
men  of  war,  trumpeters,  with  the  singing  men  and  singing  women 
of  his  Father,  stood  round  about  to  wait  upon  them. 

If  the  history  of  the  Anabaptist  kingdom  at  Miinster  had  occurred 
after  the  Holy  War  was  written  one  might  well  have   imagined  that 
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it  had  modelled  itself  on  the  ideal  Banyan  then  gave  of  what  might 
be  expected  to  happen  in  a  city  over  which  the  banner  of  righteons- 
neas  floated.  But  as  Banyan  wrote  **  The  Holy  War  '*  a  century  and 
m  qaarter  later  we  must  conclnde  that  it  was  the  actual  history  that 
gave  form  and  colour,  spirit  and  detail  t^  the  allegory.  Remembering 
all  that  is  said  in  "'The  Holy  War"  of  processions,  garment-giving, 
festival  holding  let  any  one  read  Dr«  Keller's  "  Geschichte  der  Wieder- 
t^iafer,"  and  he  will  see  how  important  a  part  in  the  government  of 
Mttnster  was  this  setting  forth  of  the  royal  glory.  At  times  the 
King,  arrayed  in  royal  vestments,  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  rode  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  court  and  followed 
by  a  great  troop  of  horsemen  in  liveries  of  blue  and  red,  receiving,  as 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  a  splendid  welcome.  Even  until  the 
last  month  of  the  year  1534  he  kept  up  his  festivals,  entertaining  the 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  not  only  with  royal  fare  but  also  with 
mosic,  broken  at  times  for  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible^ 
On  one  occasion  he  invited  the  whole  city  to  a  feast  in  the  great 
Cathedral  square.  When  thousands  were  gathered  by  the  sound  of 
%  trumpet  he  appeared  arrayed  in  silk  and  scarlet,  wearing  his  crown, 
chains,  and  other  insignia,  with  twenty-three  knights  as  well  as  hia 
men  of  arms.  His  servants  waited  on  the  guests,  a  repast  of  three 
courses  was  served  ;  after  which  fine  wheaten  cakes  were  placed 
before  him,  which  he  broke  and  distributed  as  the  concluding  eacha- 
rlstio  act.  This  great  festival  made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it  that  it  has  oome  down  to  ns  in  minute 
detail,  mixed  up  with  much  that  looks  like  amplification  and  legend. 
But  if  it  forms  so  important  a  part  in  the  accounts  from  which  most 
of  our  information  of  what  happened  in  Miinster  in  1534-35  is  taken, 
can  we  doubt  that  it,  also^had  a  leading  place  in  the  traditional  story 
Bunyan  must  have  heard  ? 

'*  The  Holy  War,"  as  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  may  be  said  to  be 
'Composed  of  two  parts.  There  is  first  the  fall  of  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  Diabolus,  and  its  deliverance  by  Immannel,  then  secondly, 
the  siege  and  partial  capture  of  the  city  by  Diaboltis  and  its  final 
recovery  by  Immanuel.  The  double  fall  of  the  ctty  and  its  deliverance 
twice  over  is  not,  as  Mr,  Froude  has  pointed  out,  the  plan  of  a  work 
of  art ;  but  Banyan  had  no  thought  of  art  in  what  he  wrote;  all  he 
sooght  was  fully  to  convey  his  moral,  and  that  moral  compelled  him 
to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  the  Restitution  already  referred 
to— that  the  progress  of  man  religiously  has  been  through  a  series  of 
falls  followed  by  a  series  of  restorations.  This  the  "  Restitution  "  traces 
through  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the 
fall  of  the  Jews  from  the  law  and  the  fall  of  Christendom  from  the 
{}ospel.  The  latter,  the  Miinster  writers  conceived,  was  the  final  fall, 
Ibr  in  its  desolation  it  exceeded  all  other  falls.    The  height^  they  said. 
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to  which  Christ  had  raiaed  Man  was  the  degree  to  which  he  had  fiJlen, 
80  that  no  nation  under  the  sun,  neither  Torks,  nor  Jews,  nor  Saracens 
had  so  abominably  and  shamelessly  despised  Qod  as  the  so-called 
and  wonld-be-imagined  Christians  had  done.  Such  a  fall  mostj  they 
thoaghty  harbinger  the  final  restitution  of  all  things ;  there  oonld  be 
none  worse.  But,  though  Bunyan  appears  to  be  at  one  with  them 
as  to  the  course  of  human  history,  he  had  another  century's  experience 
to  go  upon,  andy  possessing  those  peculiar  qualities  of  character  which 
help  to  keep  men  from  great  mistakes,  he  did  not  imagine  "  the  last 
things  "  were  at  hand,  but  closes  his  allegory  as  the  Anabaptists  had 
expected  their  Holy  War  would  close.  And  thus,  while  following  the 
siege  of  MUnster,  so  far  as  its  details  are  in  harmony  with  his  object, 
he  delivers  Mansoul  at  the  last  moment  out  of  the  lion's  mouth; 
Immanuel  appears  on  the  field,  and  ^^he  comes  with  colours  fiying,  trum- 
pets sounding,  and  the  feet  of  his  men  scarce  touching  the  ground/' 

With  this  difference,  the  main  facts  of  the  actual  history,  if  not 
chronologically  sequent,  reappear  in  the  allegory.  There  is  the  same 
gradual  change  from  a  time  of  joy  and  festivity  to  days  of  anxiety 
and  darkness.  Anguish  and  sorrow  fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Mansoul,  for  they  see  their  city  surrounded  by  the  armies  of  Diabolus. 
The  Diabolonian  standard  floats  upon  the  mounts  the  besiegers  have 
raised,  and  night  after  night  the  Diabolonian  drummer  beats  a  tattoo 
for  a  parley.  Diabolus  seeks  by  fair  words  to  induce  the  city  to  open 
its  gates,  not  only  promising  a  general  amnesty,  but  even  the  enlaif[e- 
ment  of  its  privileges  ;  however,  he  is  told  that  the  people  of  Mansoul 
are  ready  to  die  rather  than  fall  in  with  his  flattering  and  lying 
deceits.  Upon  which  he  commands  an  assault,  and,  one  of  the  gates 
being  forced,  the  Diabolonian  soldiers  enter  to  the  roll  of  the  Diabo- 
lonian drum,  and  shouting,  Hell  fire !  Hell  fire  !  Although  they  cannot 
take  the  castle,  they  hold  the  city.  '^  Now  did  the  clouds  lumg  dark 
over  Mansoul,"  for  the  soldiers  of  Diabolus  made  great  havoc,  firing 
the  town  in  various  places,  murdering  and  horribly  maltreating  even 
the  women  and  children.  Bed-ooats  and  black-coats  walk  the  town 
in  clusters,  and  Mansoul  becomes  a  den  of  dragons  and  an  emblem  of 
hell.  The  victory,  however,  was  incomplete  as  long  as  the  citadel 
was  not  theirs.  Diabolus,  therefore,  calls  a  council  of  war  to 
deliberate  what  should  be  done.  *'  So  all  the  princes  of  the  pit  came 
together,  and  old  Incredulity  at  the  head  of  them  with  all  the  captains 
of  the  army,  to  consult  what  to  do."  And  their  coudusion  is  that 
Mansoul  must  be  taken  by  stratagem,  and  that  the  best  kind  of 
stratagem  is  to  make  use  of  the  Diabolonians  hidden  in  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  wretched  people  of  Mansoul  send  out  one  of  their 
bravest  leaders  to  beg  Immanuel  to  come  to  their  relief.  Nothing 
enrages  Diabolus  more  than  these  efforts,  and  he  counts  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  get  the  envoy  into  his  power. 

If  now,  making  the  allowances  mentioned,  we  compare  the  history 
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with  the  allegory  we  fiad  there  is  sach  similarity  ia  the  detail  of  the 
siege  of  Mansoul  to  that  of  Miinster,  that  if  the  former  did  not  have 
its  origin  in  the  latter,  some  explanation  of  the  similarity  equally 
probable  will  have  to  be  fonnd. 

The  **  Babylonian**  power,  which  for  long  years  had  worked 
Miinster  for  its  own  advantage^  having  fallen  and  fled,  its  prince»  the 
Bishop  of  Miinster,  arrived  with  an  army  and  commenced  to  besiege 
the  city.  After  some  months,  without  any  success,  it  began  to  look 
as  if  the  siege  would  have  to  bo  abandoned.  The  prince- bishop 
Bonght  help  from  his  brother  princes,  but  they,  though  alarmed  at 
the  vastness  and  depth  of  the  Anabaptist  movement,  were  so  filled 
with  mutual  jealousy  and  antipathy  that  they  did  not  give  the  bishop 
effective  assistance.  At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
together  a  number  of  lords  experienced  in  war ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  Duke  of  Grubenhagen,  the  Count  of  Schaumberg,  the 
Connt  of  Isenburg,  the  Co  ant  of  Nassau,  the  Count  of  Bentheim  and 
many  others,  and  they  held  a  great  council  of  war.  After  long  debates 
it  was  decided  to  offer  Miinster  life  and  freedom,  and  a  general 
amneely  if  it  would  yield  to  its  prince.  But  the  '*  Babylonians " 
were  told  that  Miinster  was  willing  in  case  of  need  to  suffer  all  thing?, 
but  the  city  would  be  defended  to  the  last  man.  Upon  this  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  which  was  attempted  at  six  different 
places  at  once.  Although  the  assailants  got  beyond  the  outer  fortifi- 
cations,  they  had  in  the  end  to  retire,  and  thus  it  was  that  for  many 
mouths  the  siege  went  on  with  even  less  success  tban  the  Diaboloniana 
had  in  their  attempt  to  take  Mansoul.  Meanwhile  the  beleaguered  city 
did  its  utmost  to  obtain  relief.  Messengers  were  sent  oat  for  that 
end,  several  of  whom  were  Miiuster  preachers.  The  bishop  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  in  stopping  them,  for  he  overawed  some  of 
the  neighboariug  cities  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  executed  those 
envoys  that  fell  into  his  power.  By  sheer  persistence  the  besiegers 
in  the  end  reduced  the  people  in  Miinster  to  a  state  of  great 
misery.  The  self-confidence  and  great  hopes  of  its  inhabitants  began 
to  give  way  before  the  ever-increasing  sadness  of  present  reality  and 
the  alarming  nature  of  the  immediate  future.  What  with  famine,  the 
constant  roar  of  the  Babylonian  cannonade,  and  the  horrible  roar  of 
the  Babylonian  drums,  the  dread  that  fell  upon  MUnster  must  have 
been  worse  than  anything  Mansoul  is  described  as  suffering.  Mean* 
while  expectation  that  help  would  shortly  come  made  the  torturing 
anxiety  worse.  From  the  watch-towers  they  gazed  across  the  country 
for  the  long  expected  white  flag,  which  was  to  herald  the  relieving 
forces  \  but  Miinster  was  doomed,  and  was  finally  taken  as  the  lords 
of  the  pit  proposed  to  take  Mansoul — by  stratagem,  and  stratagem 
of  the  ver}'  kind  proposed  in  the  Diabolonian  war  council  by  Beelze- 
bub :  '*  I^t  us  advise  again  with  oar  trusty  Diabolonians  that  are  yet 
in  their  holds  in  Mansoul,  and  set   them  to  work  to  betray  the  town 
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for  us/'  A  traitor  who  pretended  to  be  a  trae  Israelite,  bat  had 
always  been  one  of  the  baser  sort  of  Babylonians,  escaped  from 
Miinster  and  offered  to  show  the  besiegers  where  they  might  find  a 
weak  point  in  the  defensive  works  of  the  city.  His  plan  was 
welcomed,  the  besiegers  effected  an  -entry,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  fight,  the  defenders  of  the  city  were  overcome.  A  savage 
slaughter,  horrible,  ghastly  and  remorseless,  took  place. 

The  fearful  lesson  was  no  doubt  necessary,  but  not  so  much  for 
these  poor  men  and  women  of  faith,  since  they  must  have  learnt  it 
well  before  the  awful  catastrophe  came^  as  for  those  who  in  the  ages 
to  come  should  have  still  more  exasperating  forms  of  Babylonianism 
to  contend  with,  and  who,  in  defence  of  themselves  and  the  oppressed, 
should  be  tempted  to  deny  the  evangelic  precept :  '^  Resist  not  evil^"  and 
seizing  the  weapons  of  Cain  seek  to  turn  them  against  Cain  himself. 

Writing  on  the  morrow  of  a  catastrophe  not  very  dissimilar — the 
fall  of  the  English  Commonwealth  and  the  return  of  a  king  of  the 
Diabolonian  order — Bunyan  was  doubly  in  the  right  in  reversing  the 
conclusion  and  describing  the  glorious  deliverance  of  Mansoul  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  its  long-lost  Prince.  And  immediately  Diabolus 
and  his  troops  vanish  like  the  Assyrian  host,  the  leaders  ^fiying  to  the 
pit,  the  rank  and  file  dropping  as  dead  men.  Then,  delivered  from 
all  fear,  the  gates  of  Mansoul  are  fiung  open,  the  most  honourable 
men  standing  at  the  one  through  which  Immanuel  enters.  Arrayed 
in  golden  armour  and  in  a  chariot  of  purple  and  gold,  he  passes  up 
streets  strevm  with  [lilies  and  white  fiowers  and  decked  in  green, 
concluding  the  display  of  his  glory  by  a  discourse. 

A  city  in  dreamland,  where  the  people  labour  and  suffer,  struggle 
and  fight,  with  interludes  of  feasting,  processioning,  and  listening  to 
the  Word ;  where  from  darkest  misery  they  rise  to  highest  joy,  and 
at  last  lose  the  memory  of  all  their  woe  in  unutterable  rapture ;  such  a 
picture  set  in  a  frame  of  sieges  and  assaults,  devils  and  Diabolonians, 
arrests,  trials,  tortures,  and  execution,  looks  as  if  it  came  directly  from 
the  hand  of  a  Miinster  artist  It  is,  however,  a  faithful  representation 
of  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War." 

The  singular  similarity  both  in  the  drama  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
history  and  of  the  allegory  cannot  be  explained,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
except  by  supposing  that  Bunyan  had  heard  and  assimilated  the  story 
of  the  Anabaptist  Kingdom  of  Miinster,  and  had  heard  it,  not  through 
distorted  histories,  but  by  the  living  voice  of  tradition.  And  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  struggle  of  which  Miinster  became  the  centre  waa 
the  archetype  of  Banyan's  **  Holy  War,''  then  we  not  only  get  an 
interesting  literary  fact,  but,  what  is  more  important,  a  vivid  light  on 
the  mind  of  the  religious  common  people  of  England  during  a  period 
when  this  country  was  as  virile  in  its  character  as  at  any  period  in  its 
history.  Eichard  Heath. 
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IN  the  spring,  whea  the  new  wine  was  first  drawn  off,  the  great 
festival  of  Dionysus  was  held,  with  appropriate  hjnms  and  with 
songs  and  games,  in  wbich  the  young  men  contended  for  the  prize  of 
a  goat  This  is  looked  upon  as  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  the 
word  tragedy  meaning,  of  course,  a  goat-song.  There  were  matches 
between  the  villages,  and  one  village  or  one  company  of  singers  or  one 
single  singer  became  more  famous  than  the  rest.  Then  dialogue  was 
introduced,  beginning  probably  in  a  sort  of  chaff  that  filled  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  choric  songs^  and  in  this  way  the  local  folk-fetes  of 
rural  Attica  prepared  the  way  for  ylCschylns.  When,  however,  the 
drama  became  a  great  literary  and  patriotic  institution,  it  became  the 
possession  of  townspeople  who  had  no  great  sympathy  with  country 
life  and  things. 

Athens,  the  violet-crowned,  was  as  far  as  possible  from  having  the 
Bignificanee  of  smoke  and  darkness  of  a  modern  metropolis  ;  how  far, 
any  one  can  still  realise  who  stands  in  that  alley  in  the  king's  garden 
where,  above  the  lovely  leafage  of  bay  and  myrtle,  ilex  and  oleander, 
the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  suddenly  appear  against  the  clear  sky, 
nothing  else  of  the  outer  world  being  visible,  while  the  faint  hum  of 
the  modem  city  is  drowned  in  the  song  of  nightingales.  Nevertheless, 
morally  as  well  as  well  as  materially,  a  town  it  was,  in  the  most 
intense  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Athenians  would 
have  appreciated  an  attempt  to  *^  bring  the  scent  of  the  hay  across 
the  foot-lights*^'  We  cannot  expect  to  learn  very  much  about  contem- 
porary agriculture  from  the  Greek  dramatibts,  though  auch  hints  aa 
are  to  be  gathered  from  them  on  the  sabject  are  by  no  means  without 
vmlae. 

iHschylus  was  the  fir^t  writer  to  scout  the  idea  of  an  early  golden 
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€ra,  and  to  recognise  that  primitiTe  man  had  a  life  so  hard  and 
miserable  that  the  most  nnhioky  of  his  deaoendants  might  own 
himself  to  be  better  off.  His  description  of  human  beings  before 
Prometheus  came  to  their  aid  has  been  truly  said  to  be  a  correct 
ftxoant  of  the  Stone  Age.  In  the  ^'  Persians "  ^schylus  describes 
a  service  for  the  dead  such  as  in  his  day  was  certainly  often  performed 
by  the  pastoral  or  Tillage  Hellenes,  whose  ritual  the  poet  transported 
among  their  enemies  without  any  pangs  of  conscience.  The  beautiful 
lines  refer  to  the  libation : 

"  Milk  from  the  flawless  firstliDg  of  the  herd. 
Honey,  the  amber  sodI  of  perfamed  meads, 
And  water  sparkling  from  its  maiden  source  : 
Here,  too,  the  juice  of  immemorial  vine 
And  scented  fruit,  rich  gift  of  tawnj  olive 
That  never  knows  a  season  of  decay  , 
And  flowers,  the  little  children  of  the  earth, 
Disposed  in  garlands.** 

So  fair  an  offering  might  cheer  the  saddest  ghost !  Fain  would 
one  forget  that  the  same  people  could  represent  their  heroes  as 
gratified  by  the  Dahomey  slaughter  of  innocent  girls  upon  their 
tombs.  Bites  of  the  sort  mentioned  by  ^schylus  formed  the  rustic 
obseqaies  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy.  To  this  day,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  where  many  ancient  customs  are  preserved,  flowers  and 
simple  fruits^  such  as  nuts^  are  thrown  into  the  open  grave. 

Not  remote  among  the  landscapes  of  a  golden  age  but  present  in  the 
fairyland  which  is  somewhere — ^somewhere  on  this  actual  earth^^  is  the 
country  by  the  sea  of  Sophocles,  a  dream  that,  out  of  childhood, 
knows  that  it  is  a  dream  and  yet  delights  the  dreamer  : 

" where  e&ch  day  is  matured 

The  plant  of  Bacchus.     In  the  morning's  sheen 
With  blooming  growth  the  land  luxuriates, 
Then  by  midday  the  unripe  fruit  expands 
And  as  day  wanes  the  clusters  purple  o'er  ; 
At  evening  all  the  crop  is  gathered  in 
And  the  wine-draught  is  mixed." 

In  the  *^  Gldipus  Tyrannus  "  the  old  herdsman  distinguishes  between 
A  ''  bought  slave "  and  one  bred  in  his  master's  house ;  and  in  a 
passage  spoken  directly  after  by  the  Corinthian  messenger,  there  is  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  practice  still  in  force  of  sending  the  flocks 
from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  from  March  to  September : 

*'.  .   .  .  Sure  I  am 
He  knows  when  in  the  region  of  Cithseron 
He  with  two  flocks  and  I  with  only  one— 
I  was  his  neighbour  during  three  whole  seasons, 
From  springtide  e'en  to  autumn  for  six  months, 
But  during  winter  I  my  flock  drove  off 
Unto  my  sheep  cote?,  he  to  Lai  us'  stalls." 

Jn  the  same  play  the  evil  ways  of  Egypt  are  reproved  where  men  sit 
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indoors  weaving  at  the  loom,  and  their  wives  earn  their  daily  bre^d 
Abroad  in  the  fields ;  one  of  the  many  prooEa  that  in  Greece  women 
were  put  to  do  no  hard  outdoor  work,  though  the  girls  helped  in 
gathering  the  grapes.  In  one  or  two  places  Sophocles  speaks  of 
faorses  or  mules  ploughing,  and  it  seems  that  by  the  better-to-do 
peasants  or  landowners  they  were  preferred  to  oxen.  The  colts  were 
allowed  to  run  wild  till  they  were  of  an  age  to  work,  when  the  advent 
of  their  servitude  was  marked  by  their  manes  being  cut  short,  a 
barbarons  operation  against  which  Sophocles'  generous  spirit  revolted, 
•*  I  mourn  for  my  tresses,"  runs  one  of  hia  fragments,  **  as  doth  a  filly 
who,  caught  and  carried  oif  by  the  herdsman,  hath  her  chestnut  mane 
shorn  from  her  neck  by  a  rugged  hand  in  the  horse- stables,  and  then 
tamed  into  a  meadow  with  limpid  brooks,  sees  her  image  clearly 
reflected  with  all  her  mane  disgracefully  shorn  off  Who,  however 
ruthless,  would  not  pity  her,  as  she  crouches  afiVighted,  driven  mad  by 
shame,  groaning  for  her  vanished  mane  ? "  Horse-breeding  must 
have  presented  serious  difficulties  in  a  country  so  generally  arid  as 
Greece  was  even  then;  the  best  horses  were  brought  over  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  race  deteriorated  after  a  few  generations.  That  Athens 
could  all  the  same  be  addressed  as  the  ''  breeder  of  horses,"  shows 
that  the  conviction  of  the  national  importance  of  the  horse  induced 
the  Athenians  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  also,  probably,  that  the 
country  people  of  Attica  were  led  to  give  great  care  aod  attention  to 
horse- breediug  by  the  high  prices  offered  for  good  animals. 

Far  from  the  early  Greek  mind  was  the  contempt  for  the  cultivator 
which  generated  a  vocabulary  of  ugly  names,  boor,  clout,  clodhopper 
with  many  more,  and  turned  vilain  into  villain.  But  the  amenities 
of  civilisation  and  the  overwhelming  weight  attached  to  purely  iutel* 
lectnal  development  tend  towards  the  depreciation  of  the  peasant, 
whose  philosophy  is  not  of  the  Schools,  and  Euripides,  perhaps,  gave 
expression  to  a  growing  sentiment  when  he  made  his  Hector  say,  as 
Homer's  Hector  would  not  have  said : 

"  Fall  prone  thu  mind  of  rustics  is  to  folly.*' 

But  in  justice  to  Euripides  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
created  one  beautiful  peasant  type ;  a  type  that  has  grown  into  a 
literary  race  of  high-minded  peasants  or  serfs  whose  derivation  often 
passes  unnoticed.  Euripides  never  drew  a  more  distinct  character, 
though  the  touches  are  few,  than  that  of  Auturgus  to  whom  /Egisthus 
married  Electra  in  the  hopes  that  the  slur  of  so  uniitting  an  alliance 
might  prevent  her  from  getting  her  rights  as  Agamemnon^s  daughter. 
Clytemnestra  would  have  probably  objected  to  her  being  killed  ;  the 
next  best  thing,  ^Egisthus  thought,  was  to  marry  her  below  her  rank 
But  Auturgus  defeated  the  device  by  becoming  simply  the  respectful 
protector  of  the  royal   maiden.      He  is  called  *'  old/'  but  it  is  clear 
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that  he  was  not  much  more  than  middle-aged  as  be  is  not  past  doing 
hard  and  incessant  work.  Though  poor,  he  comes  of  a  noble  stock, 
a  statement  that  does  not  affect  his  position  as  a  trne  peasant  any  more 
than  the  kidnapping  story  abont  Eam»as  made  him  less  of  a  swine- 
herd. Very  likely  it  was  all  trne.  How  many  illnstrions  names  are 
owned  by  Italian  peasants ;  nay,  in  how  many  cases  it  is  known  that 
only  two  or  three  generations  ago  a  peasant  family  which  now  lives  on 
polenta  would  have  been  recognised  as  equals  by  the  highest  in  the 
land.  Something  fairer  in  the  skin,  something  more  gracious  in 
their  mien,  is  all  that  is  left  to  distinguish  them  from  the  great  mass 
of  cultivators.  For  the  rest,  their  feelings,  their  manners,  their 
appearance  are  of  these.  Auturgus  is  a  peasant  through  and  through^ 
He  has  the  austere  gravity  impressed  by  a  life  spent  close  to  nature,, 
watchful  of  the  fated  return  of  her  signs,  face  to  face  with  the 
solemn  sequence  of  her  seasons.  Gently  he  chides  Electra  for  work- 
ing at  all ;  he  would  not  have  her  toil,  she  was  not  trained  for  it. 
She  answers  that  it  is  her  pleasure  to  help  him  as  far  as  she  can ; 
the  labourer  coming  home  tired  likes  to  find  all  .in  order  in  his  house. 
So  he  consents  to  her  fetching  the  water  if  such  be  her  will ;  the 
spring  is  not  far  off.  As  for  him,  at  earliest  dawn  he  will  yoke  his- 
oxen  and  go  to  plough ;  idle  wretches  who  are  always  invoking  the 
gods  never  earn  a  livelihood.  As  soon  as  he  is  assured  of  the  respect- 
ability of  the  two  strangers  who  are  really  Orestes  and  Pylades,  he 
asks  them  into  his  house ;  what  there  is,  is  at  their  service ;  a  woman 
can  easily  improvise  a  little  feast.  There  is  enough  in  the  cottage 
for  one  day,  at  least,  and  if  the  food  be  simple,  hunger  is  a  good 
sauce.  He  has  a  fine  indifference  to  their  seeing  his  poverty,  and 
that  genuine  iuBtinct  of  hospitality  which  is  satisfied  when  you  know 
that  you  have  offered  of  your  best.  ''  Di  quelle  che  c'^  non  manca 
niente,"  as  they  say  in  Tuscany.  So  Auturgus  passes  from  th& 
scene,  true  peasant  and  true  gentleman ;  a  combination  not  rare^ 
some  thousand  years  ago,  not  rare  now. 

Two  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  deal  more  or  less  directly 
with  agricultural  affairs,  the  *^ Acharnians"  and  the  '"Peace."  In 
the  former,  the  hero,  Dicasopolis,  though  a  citizen  of  Athens,  is,  before 
all  things,  a  country  farmer.  His  heart  is  with  his  farm,  for  which 
he  longed,  **  which  never  said  *  Buy  fuel,'  or  *  vinegar,'  or  '  oil,'  but 
of  itself  produced  all  things,  and  the  *  buy '  was  absent."  In  this 
play  there  is  one  of  the  hits  against  Euripides  because  his  mother 
sold  watercresses ;  Aristophanes  thought  it  degrading  to  work  for 
your  bread.  Tired  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  had  gone  on  for 
six  years,  Dicaeopolis  negotiates  a  private  peace  for  himself  and  his^ 
famUy.  He  is  the  "  peace-at-any-price  "  farmer,  who  excites  great 
indignation  among  his  more  patriotic  or  Chauvinist  fellow-couxitrymei^ 
("  Marathon  men "  and  other  old  growlers),  but  who  goes  his  (way 
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QDheeding.  He  buys  eels  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  from  the  enemy, 
who  may  traffic  with  him  alone.  He  is  perfectly  oontent,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  sufferings  of  his  neighbours;  nay,  he  takes  a  positive 
pleasure  in  enjoying  what  they  are  without. 

If  there  were  peace,  sigh  the  Achamian  chorus,  *'  then  would  they 
plant  a  long  row  of  vines,  young  fig-trees,  and  olives^  all  round  the 
estate.      What  use  to  plant  now  for  the  spoiler  ?  '* 

While  DicEeopolis  is  greedily  watching  his  contraband  thrushes 
and  other  dainties  being  cooked,  another  and  the  saddest  victim  of 
the  war  comes  in  who  has  something  worse  to  rue  than  the  lack  of 
eels  or  hares:  the  eternal  victim,  the  husbandman.  In  all  Greek 
tragedy  there  are  few  things  more  tragic  than  this  sudden  entrance 
of  misery  into  a  farce.  The  Boeotians  have  carried  off  the  poor  man's 
team,  his  land  lies  fallow  : 

'Tmruliuifeed 
Quite  and  entirely,  losing  my  poor  beatta, 
My  ojten,  I've  lost  'em,  both  of  *&xn,*' 

His  eyes  are  dim  with  weeping  for  his  oxen.  In  vain  he  begs  for 
the  least  drop  of  peace,  which  he  seems  to  think  a  kind  of  quack 
loedicine,  kept  in  bottles.  With  the  ineffable  egotism  of  the  Sybarite^ 
Dicteopolis  bids  him  be  off  *'  to  weep  somewhere  else.'*  He  goes, 
repeating,  **  Woe^s  me  for  the  oxen  which  tilled  my  ground.''^ 

Trygaeus,  in  the  "  Peace,"  is  a  much  superior  person  to  Dicseopolis, 
who,  living  long  in  towns,  had  succeeded  in  mixing  up  the  mania  for 
luxury  of  the  vulgar  citizen  with  the  stolid  narrowness  of  the  most 
benighted  provincial.  Trygceus  is  the  country-dweller  in  the  stricteEt 
and  the  best  sense.  He  has  learnt,  from  his  stake  in  the  country,  to 
love  the  fatherland  and  understand  its  interests.  He,  too,  desires 
pence ;  not,  however,  for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  the  sore-tried  land. 
He  risks  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  embarking  on  a 
novel  and  daring  exploit  on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks,  He  risks 
coming  to  a  bad  end  and  becoming  a  subject  for  a  tragedy  by  Euri- 
pides—dreadful fate !  That  he  went  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an 
unpleasant  beetle  does  not  lessen  his  moral  virtue. 

When  he  is  engaged  in  getting  l^eace  out  of  the  hole  in  which  she 
was  imprisoned,  all  sorts  of  people  try  to  aid  him,  but  only  the 
husbandmen  succeed.  In  reward,  they  are  sent  off  to  till  their  field?, 
and  TrygSBUB  follows  to  break  up  the  long  desolate  earth  of  his  little 
farm,  and  return  to  the  old  sweet,  inexpensive  pleasures,  cakes  of 
dried  fruits,  figs  and  myrtles  and  sweet  new  wine,  and  tlie  violet-bed 
near  the  well^  and  the  desired  olives ! 

Peace  alone,  says  Aristophanes,  is  the  end  of  all  who  lead  an 
agricultural  life.  Little  do  the  talkers  in  the  towns,  who  get  up  wars, 
know  of  the  wretchedness  they  bring  the  husbandman !  Lions  at 
home,  foxes  in   battle,  they  contrive  to  save  their  skin   and  their 
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chattels,  while  the  peasant  loaes  both.  Bat  with  peace,  how  enviable 
is  the  country  lot !  How  pleasant  is  it  to  far  merenda  (the  Italian 
word  expresses  the  sense  exactly  which  picnic  does  not)  some  aatnmn 
aftemocm,  when  the  soft  providential  rain  is  falling  on  the  sown 
fields  and  the  wood  sawn  in  summer  crackles  on  the  hearth.  Yon 
will  call  yonr  wife  to  roast  some  kidney-beans  and  bring  oat  some 
figs  and  a  thrash,  and  a  bit  of  hare^  and  call  in  a  neighbonr  to  share 
the  simple  feast,  and  remember  to  reserve  a  bit  for  the  old  father, 
and  send  the  maid  to  call  the  man  firom  the  field,  for  to-day  is  wet 
and  he  cannot  hoe  or  strip  off  the  vine  leaves. 

When  TrygaBos  goes  home  he  finds  that  war  has  lasted  so  long 
that  the  boys  know  only  war-like  songs,  bat  he  woald  have  the  old 
songs  back,  sach  as : 

"  ThvLS  the  J  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  oxezL** 

The  poet  complains  more  than  once  that  the  ''  old  songs  "  are  being 
forgotten.  ''  The  Shearing  of  the  Ram,''  for  instance,  of  Simonides, 
which  everybody  once  knew,  was  oat  of  fashion  with  the  jemiesse 
dorSe.  The  craze  for  progress  had  penetrated  even  into  the  coantry  ; 
a  theme  illastrated  in  the  **  Cloads,"  the  comedy  which  has  never  been 
entirely  cleared  from  'the  tragic  saspicion  of  having  been  instrnmental 
in  caasing  the  death  of  Socrate&  Strepsiades,  who  began  with 
driving  goats,  dressed  in  a  leather  jerkin,  is  the  pattern  of  the  enriched 
peasant^  dense  in  intelligence ;  a  sort  of  Attic  prototype  of  Verga's 
Don  Gesaaldo ;  the  fore-doomed  victim  of  his  spendthrift  relations. 
Phidippides,  the  graceless  bat  saperficially  sharp-witted  son,  who  even 
in  his  sleep  dreams  aboat  horses,  and  whose  only  c|u:e  is  to  waste  his 
father's  store,  gathers  from  the  new  theories  taaght  in  the  Thinking- 
shop  a  mass  of  argaments  to  defend  his  condact,  which  so  enrages  his 
father  who  had  sent  him  there  in  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  that  he 
ends  by  baming  the  place  down. 

If  Aristophanes  has  given  some  unlovely  pictures  of  coantry -folk, 
when  he  paints  Nature  herself,  he  never  fails  in  that  lyric  ecstasy 
which  is  what  made  him  an  immortal  poet,  and  not  simply  a  comic 
dramatist.  The  heavenly  gift  in  him  was  precisely  the  appreciation 
of  natural  things — the  song  of  birds,  the  fiowery  meads,  the  season  of 
spring  when  the  plane-tree  whispers  to  the  elm.  Appreciation  carried 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  interpretation,  counts  for  ninety  per 
cent,  in  poetic  genius. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  Greek 
view  of  natare  when  it  is  considered  that,  measuring  by  time,  we 
might  expect  as  macb  divergence  as  between  the  views  of  Chaucer 
and  Wordsworth.  It  is  always  curioas  to  reflect  that^  while  Roman 
poetry  is  nearly  crashed  into  a  century  (imagine  if  our  poetry  began 
with  1797 !),  the  Greek  covers,  from  first  to  last,  a  space  as  large  as 
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modem  literature.  Thronghoat  the  whole  period  may  be  obaerred  % 
poative  eDJoyment  of  pare  beaaty  that  was  much  ke^neri  as  I  have 
said  once  before,  than  any  the  modem  world  knows  of.  The  nardssiui 
do3S  not  give  the  joy  t3  as  that  it  gave  the  ancient  Greek,  in  qnto 
of  the  narcissas  farms  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  That  spontoneooa  and 
nnanaly?ed  joy  is  the  permanent  keynote  of  the  Ghreek  nahue-fong. 
Bat  the  keynote  may  be  the  same  while  the  taoe  is  difiEerent^  and  %■ 
change  SMBl  appear  latterly  in  the  Oreek  way  of  looking  aft  natoxal 
phenomena ;  the  tendency  grew  to  associate  tliem  with  haman  rather 
than  with  divine  aSSftire.  The  heavenly  bodies,  for  instance,  instead 
of  compelling  thoaghts  of  godhead,  became  the  hands  of  a  dock 
which  bid  man  go  aboat  his  daily  tasks,  as  in  this  very  modem  passage 
from  the  "  Bhesas  "  of  Eoripides : 

'*  Whose  watch  is  it  T    Who  is  it  takes  mrplaoe  f 
The  earliest  signs  are  setting,  the  seven  neiades 
Show  in  the  sky.    The  eagle  through  mid  heaven 
Flees.    Why  delay  7    Rise  from  yonr  beds  to  watch  t 
Awake !   The  moon*s  bright  splendfonr  see  ye  not  I 
The  dawning,  yea,  the  dawning  dose  apprMchei, 
And  this  is  one  of  the  forenmning  stars.  , 

Evelyn  MABmiEsao  Gbsabssgow 
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THE  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  investments  appears  to  increase 
as  fast  as  the  number  of  investments  that  are  offered. 
The  creation  of  new  securities  of  the  face  value  of  some  250  millions 
during  the  last  two  years  has  not  had  the  smallest  effect  in  check- 
ing the  appreciation  in  the  prices  of  stocks  which  are  known  or 
believed  to  be  unimpeachable;  on  the  contrary,  after  a  period  of 
monetary  stringency  with  a  4  per  cent.  Bank-rate  in  the  last 
•quarter  of  1896,  and  a  spell  of  political  disturbances  during  the 
present  year,  we  find  Consols  less  tihan  a  point  below  the  highest 
price  that  they  touched  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  monetary 
plethora;  and  other  securities,  first-class  in  fact  and  by  repute, 
«re  very  little  more  affected  by  the  apprehensions,  monetary  and 
political,  that  have  passed  over  markets.  The  Stock  Exchange 
has  found,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  that  war-scares  are  now  of 
no  use.  In  the  days  when  the  outside  public  acted  on  certain  well- 
clefined  principles,  it  was  safe  to  infer  that  any  alarm  of  Continental 
war  would  bring  a  flood  of  stock  to  market ;  and  those  who  make 
most  of  their  living  by  anticipating  movements  of  this  kind — **  jobbing 
on  the  public  book,"  as  they  gracefully  phrase  it — had  only  to  plant 
a  judicious  ''  bear  "  of  the  securities  most  likely  to  be  affected,  assum- 
ing almost  with  certainty  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  back  their 
stock  at  a  very  comfortable  profit  when  the  slow-moving  holders  awoke 
to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The  events  of  this  spring,  however,  have 
shown  that  a  war-scare  followed  by  an  actual  outbreak  on  a  small 
scale  only  makes  the  public  do  nothing,  and  those  who  "  went  short " 
according  to  traditional  rule  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  new  experi- 
ence. It  appears  that  nothing  short  of  a  real  financial  crisis  or  a  war 
between  two  first-class  Powers  can  now  be  relied  on  as  sure  to  shake 
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holders  of  securities  into  that  stampede  of  indiscriminate  seUing  whicli 
presents  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  the  cool-headed  operator,  and 
that  since  the  creation  of  new  securities  of  a  desirable  kind  is  quite 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  demand,  the  period  of  monotonous  appre* 
ciation  and  scarcity  can  only  be  expected  to  continue.  It  is  evident 
that  the  manufacture  of  credit,  which  may  be  described  as  London's 
staple  industry,  has  fallen  into  that  condition  of  over-production  which 
haa  affected  so  many  British  enterprises.  The  great  monetary  centre 
has  bales  of  money  waiting  for  a  buyer,  and,  moreover,  whenever  a 
desirable  purchaser  of  credit  appears  there  is  such  a  scramble  for  his 
custom  on  the  part  of  foreign  competitors  that  he  can  name  his  own 
price,  and  grant,  as  a  favour^  the  privilege  of  raising  a  loan  for  him 
to  any  money  dealer  that  is  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  business.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  when  a  loan  is  issued  it  does  not 
diminish  the  Bupply  of  credit,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  foreign  loans 
which  are  followed  by  a  drain  of  gold  abroad.  The  issue  of  securities 
on  which  bankers  will  advance  money  actually  increases  the  amount  of 
credit  in  the  market,  since  bankers  create  deposits  for  their  customers 
on  the  strength  of  the  security,  and  so  add  to  their  power  of  drawing 
cheques.      Securities,  in  short,  have  become  part  of  the  currency. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  investor,  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  submit  to  an  ever-dwindling  return  on  the  stocks  that 
he  may  buy  from  time  to  time,  will  be  obliged,  until  such  time  as  a 
financial  crisis  or  really  serious  war  brings  back  the  era  of  reasonable 
prices,  to  devote  real  care  and  attention  to  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  his  money.  An  old-fashioned  lady,  to  whom  an  investment 
in  Consols  was  recently  suggested  by  her  solicitor,  replied  with  some 
asperity,  as  if  she  had  been  advised  to  plunge  into  reckless  gambling, 
that  **  she  had  always  put  her  money  into  the  Funds,  and  always 
would.*'  This  principle  saves  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  is 
comfortable  enough  for  those  who  have  followed  it  for  the  last  forty 
years  or  so,  so  that  they  already  hold  lines  of  cheap  stock  with  which 
to  average  purchases  at  current  prices.  But  it  will  not  do  for  those 
to  whom  a  fair  return  on  their  money  is  a  pressing  necessity.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  dearness  of 
Bocurities  will  bring  its  own  cure  by  checking  investment  and  teaching 
folk  to  find  a  better  use  for  their  money  than  applying  it  to  its  own 
increase ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  must  be  assumed  that  this 
unsatisfactory  sacrifice  of  the  vivctull  caam  at  the  expense  of  vita 
cannot  be  helped. 

The  best-known  and  most  often-repeated  principle  of  investment  is 
the  Baying  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  good  security  cannot  go 
together.  This  is  a  good  working  maxim ;  but  it  requires  certain 
qualifications,  and^  moreover,  it  does  not  take  us  very  far.  It  tells  us 
clearly  enough  that  a  security  which  yields  10  per  cent,  at  its  present 
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price  nmst  be  approaobed  witb  oaQtion,  bat  ifc  does  not  allow  qb  to  be 
certain  that  a  stock  which  yields  leas  than  3  per  cent,  is  absolotdy 
impeccable ;  and  it  cannot  evade  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
Talae  of  the  two  securities  which  may  alter  their  respective  positiono. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  carefnlly  that  the  word  ^'  high  "  is 
relative.     There  are  many  who .  still  look  npon   5  per  cent,  as  the 
natural  and  normal  rate  of  interest  to  be  expected  from  investments^ 
and  consider  that  any  stock  which  yields  that,  or  a  rather  lower,  rate 
may  be  regarded  as  beyond  reproach.     Sach  survivals  are  becoming 
scarcer ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  remind  investors  that  as  the  rate  on 
^  gilt-edged  "  securities  dedines,  so,  pari  passu,  does  that  on  the  more 
speculative  stocks  :  the  present  yield  on  the  ordinary  issues  of  British 
railways  is  a  conspicuous  example.     It  is   certainly  true  that  the 
prices,  on  the  whole,  and  as  averaged  over  a  fair  period,  represent  the 
probabilities  and  prospects,  as  at  present  existing,  of  most  securities 
with  remarkable  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  probabilities  and 
prospects  of  all  but  the  most  **  hill-top  "  investments  are  a  constantly 
shifting  factor,  and  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  example  of  Great  Eastern 
stock,  which  has  added  60  per  cent,  to  its  price  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  to  show  how  rapidly  the  position  of  a  security  may  be  altered. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  all  rules  about  comparative  prices  and  rates  of 
interest  must  be  qualified  by  the  closest  examination  of  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  every  security.     The  investor  must  take  nothing  on 
trust  if  he  wishes  to  earn  a  yield  on  his  money  above  that  given 
by  the  very  best  securities.     Casual  suggestions  from  his  broker,  or 
advice  from  friends,  who  happen  to  have  heard  a  very  well-inspired 
''  tip,"  must  be  subjected  to  the  keenest  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  any 
information  that  can  be  gathered.     For  instance,  if  an  investment  in 
an  English  railway  is  contemplated,  the   purchase  should   not   be 
completed  until   the   fullest   consideration   has   been   given  to  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  chief  trades  which  supply  it  with  goods 
traffic,  and  the  possible  effect  of  legislation  or  commercial  revolutions 
upon  them  ;  then  we  have  to  canvass  the  chances  of  development  of 
places  upon  the  line  which  add,  or  may  be  expected  to  add,  to  its 
passenger  receipts ;  and,  finally,  we  must  not  forget  riaing  wages,  and 
possible  legislative  interference  with  hours  of  labour,  and  the  rates 
that  railways  may  charge,  as  complicating  a  question  that  is  already 
sufficiently  complex.    It  may  be  contended  that  life  is  too  short  for 
all  this  bother  over  investments,  and  this  is  an  eminently  reasonable 
position.     Only,  those  who  assume  it  must  not  blink  the  fact  that  its 
consequences  are  either  a  beggarly  return,  which  makes  investments 
hardly  worth  acquiring,  or  a  very  considerable  risk  of  losing  both 
principal  and  interest. 

Another  well-worn  saw  that  is  never  forgotten  by  those  who  deal 
with  the  question  of  investments  is  the  phrase,  "  Never  put  all  your 
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eggs  in  one  basket/*    A  most  ealatary  maxim,  but  it  mast  be  qualified 
by  the  fact  that  one  basket,  strongly  constrncted  and  securely  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  ia  better  than  many  shaky  ones  arranged 
BO  that  a  pulf  of  wind  will  blow  them  over.      If  the  nps  and  downs  of 
securities  were  merely  a  matter  of  chance,  like  the  tossing  of  a  shilling, 
the  holding  of  a  large  nnmber  of  securities  of  different  kinds  would  be 
in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that,  on  the  theory  of  probabilities,  a 
bad  egg  here  would  be  compensated  by  an  extra  meaty  one  there,  and 
an  investor  would  have  made  a  sofficient  sacrifice  to  prudence  by  sub- 
dividing his  holding  sufficiently.      But,  except  in  the  case  of  securities 
which  are  free  from  all  trammels  of  intrinsic  value  and  go  up  and 
down  in  an  aimless  manner,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  public  or 
the  machinations  of  dealers,  the  tossing-up  analogy  will  not  apply* 
Mere  "  distribution  of  risks  "  may  only  mean  that  the  investor  exposes 
himself  in  ten  places  instead  of  one ;  and,  since  the  limbs  of  the 
financial  body  are  eo  closely  knit  together  by  nerves  and  channels  of 
sympathetic  communication  that,  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  any  part, 
the  weaker  elements  in  every  organ  are  affected,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether   ten    more    or    less   considerable  wounds    are    more    easily 
stanched  than  one  big  one*     If  distribution  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  freedom  from  all  other  cautions.     When  aa 
much  caution  and  prudence  is  applied  to  the  investment  of  £1000 
apiece  in  ten  stocks,  as  to  the  purchase  of  £10,000  worth  of  any  one^ 
then  the  investor  may   feel  that  be  has  done  something    towards 
securing  his  position,  and  be  will  have  done  so  still  better  if  the  dis- 
tribution  has  been  one  of  time  as  well  as  of  securities.      For  prices 
must  be  taken  on  an  average  of  years,  and  if  the  most  carefully  dis- 
tributed investment  has  been  made  at  a  period  of  temporary  inflatioD, 
its  designer  will  find  that  he  is  receiving  a  lower  rate  on  his  holdings 
than  would  have  been  earned  if  he  had  bought  them  gradually,  dis- 
tributing the  period  as  well  as  the  risk.     It  does  not  follow  that  any 
one  who  suddenly  found  himself  with  money  to  invest  should  leave  a 
large  part  of  it  idle  for  a  year  or  two  so  as  to  spread  out  the  time 
during  which  it  is  put  into  securities,  for  such  a  proceeding  would 
entail  a  serious  loss  of  interest.     But,  the  investment  once  made,  the 
time  distribution  could  be  secured  by  the  reinvestment  of  a  portion  of 
the  interest  received  upon   it  during  a  certain  period,  by  way  of  a 
depreciation  fund.      A  depreciation  fund  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
mysterious  item  which  turns  up  in  the  accounts  of  certain  sorts  of  com- 
panies, and  is  especially  apt  to  eat  up  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
trust  corporations  which  promised  a  revolution  in  investment  methods 
a  few  years  ago.     In  industrial  concerns  it  is  obvious  enough  that  a 
certain  amount  should  be  written  off  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery 
to  cover  wear  and  tear,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  average  investor 
that  securities  which  do  not  appear  to  wear  out  should  be  treated  in 
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the  same  way.  The  experience  of  the  trust  companies^  however, 
teaches  a  yery  osefal  lesson  to  private  investors  who  form  trasts  of 
their  own,  and  is  especially  apt  on  this  point  of  the  time  distribution 
of  risks.  They  came  into  being  in  order  to  carry  on  'investment 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  inducement  offered  to  subscribers 
was  the  suggestion  that  those  who  put  money  into  them  would  have 
it  invested  more  cheaply  because  of  the  large  scale  on  which  the  busi- 
ness was  worked,  and  more  wisely  because  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  possessed  by  those  responsible.  In  other  words,  the  investor 
was  told  not  to  trouble  any  more  about  the  selection  of  securities,  but 
i)0  buy  the  securities  of  trust  companies,  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
in  the  carefully  selected  batch  of  stocks  and  shares  which  formed  the 
companies'  assets.  The  notion  was  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  but  its  suc- 
•cessful  working  required  not  only  experience  and  skill,  but  perfect 
integrity  and  an  almost  inhuman  freedom  from  bias.  The  directors  of  the 
trust  companies  found  themselves  with  a  great  capital  power  behind 
them,  which  they  could  use  for  the  support  of  any  group  of  securities 
in  which  they  might  be  otherwise  interested,  and,  if  their  interest  was 
very  strong,  they  were  sorely  tempted  to  make  use  of  this  power 
without  considering  too  carefully  whether  they  would  be  furthering 
their  own  interest  or  that  of  the  shareholders  of  the  trust.  But, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  the  early  years  of  the 
history  of  trust  companies  were  disastrous.  Most  of  the  more  unfor- 
tunate were  formed  at  a  time  when  the  values  of  securities  were  inflated 
ty  a  period  of  over-financing  and  over-speculation,  with  the  result  that 
they  invested  their  shareholders'  money  in  securities  which  were  far 
too  higMy  priced  and  have  proved  very  disappointing  in  the  return 
yielded,  and  have  necessitated  the  constant  building  up  of  a  deprecia- 
tion fond. 

Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  collective  skill  and  wisdom  applied  to 
the  working  of  the  trust  companies.  These  melancholy  facts  are 
only  recalled  to  show  to  private  investors  the  necessity  for  doing,  by 
way  of  insurance  against  possible  mishaps,  what  the  trust  companies 
have  been  forced  to  do  by  actual  disaster.  If  your  securities  have 
fallen  all  round,  you  must  needs  take  a  slice  out  of  the  interest  on 
them  and  reinvest  it  to  bring  up  their  value  ;  and  if  they  have  not, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  do  so  to  provide  against  accidents — that  is  to  say^ 
if,  in  investing,  you'^prefer  to  wander  beyond  the  secure  but  unremu- 
nerative  pale  of  gilt-edged  stocks.  The  large  banks  set  a  still  more 
severe  example.  With  Consols  standing  at  113  upwards,  you  will  find 
them  stated  in  the  credit  side  of  bank  balance-sheets  at  95  or  even  at 
90.  It  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  an  investor,  who  is  building  up  a 
small  trust  for  himself,  to  write  down  the  values  of  his  securities. 
Those  fortunate  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  lay  by  something  every 
year  wonld  be  well  advised  to  reinvest  the  interest  that  they  receive 
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us  long  as  they  are  doing  so.  For  inBtance,  a  professioD&l  man  wlia 
eaves  £200  a  year  from  hiB  earnings,  and  invests  it^  should  not  regard 
the  interest  that  he  receives  from  this  source  as  part  of  his  income 
at  all*  Ifc  should  go  back,  regolarly,  whence  it  came,  by  being 
reinvested  and  written  off  against  the  value  of  the  securities  acquired* 
The  small  odd  amonnts  that  would  thus  crop  up  for  investment  need 
not  be  a  cause  of  any  inconvenience,  for  the  considerate  State  has 
provided  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  as  an  efficient  and  very  cheap 
machinery  for  the  working  of  a  small  sinking  fund.  Interest  warrants 
can  be  paid  into  it,  and  left  to  grow  at  2|  per  cent,  until  such  time 
aa  the  next  investment  is  made,  when  they  can  be  withdrawn  and 
added  to  the  amount  so  used,  or  else  left  to  fructify  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  and  buUd  up  a  sort  of  reserve  investment  in  Government 
securities* 

Such  a  policy  of  investment,  if  pursued  steadily  for  the  thirty 
years  or  so  during  which  a  man  is  normally  at  the  height  of  his  earn- 
ing capacity,  supported,  of  course,  by  fit  provision  in  the  matter  of 
insurance,  would  leave  him  with  a  comfortable  nest-egg  to  fall  back 
on  when  his  powers  became  feebler  ;  and  it  could  probably  be  ac^iuired 
as  a  habit,  inconvenient  at  first,  but  ultimately  recoguised  as  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  universe,  just  like  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  or  any  other  of  the  annoyances  that  we  have  to  put  up  with  in 
order  to  secure  health  or  other  phases  of  welfare.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  system  can  bo  modi6ed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
investor.  If  it  were  impossible  to  write  off  the  whole  of  the 
interest  or  savings,  we  might  strike  a  balance  between  the  average  rate 
earned  and  that  to  be  derived  from  the  highest  class  of  securities. 
This  may  betaken,  at  the  present  moment,  at  2^  percent,  and  if  the 
securities  purchased  return  an  average  of  4  per  cent.,  then  If  percent* 
of  the  interest  should  be  reinvested.  Such  details  as  these  must  be 
left  to  the  individual  taste  and  judgment  of  the  investor,  but  it  is 
evident  that,  if  those  who  have  money  to  dispose  of  will  pursue  some 
ench  policy  of  automatic  insurance,  they  can  afford  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  in  buying  securities  which  jield  a  rate  which  would 
otherwise  mark  them  as  beyond  the  pale  of  prudence.  If,  however, 
they  act  so  carelessly  and  incautiously  that  their  sinking  fund  is  con- 
stantly being  eaten  by  depreciation  of  values  and  diminution  of 
interest,  they  will  be  no  better  off,  and  perhaps  worse,  than  if  they 
had  stayed  within  the  charmed  circle  of  ''trustee'*  stocks  and  been 
content  with  its  modest  2J  or  2^  per  cent  It  cannot  be  insisted  on 
too  strongly  that,  if  investors  intend  to  rebel  against  this  return  for 
their  money  and  insist  on  higher  rates,  they  must  demote  more  attention 

iand  care  to  the  selection  of  securities,  and  must  not  only  take  every 
precaution  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  a  stock  before  they 
bay  it,  but  must  also  use  unceasing  watchfulness  in  looking  out  for 
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any  change,  commercial,  social  or  legislatiye,  that  may  affect  its  fature. 
They  will  haye  to  read  money  articles  and  financial  papers  and 
generally  to  stndy  the  questions  of  their  investments  in  a  manner  that 
is  now  most  nnasnaL  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  according  to  the 
temperament  and  bias  of  the  investor,  the  effect  of  this  effort  will  vary 
considerably.  To  some  it  will  mean  a  very  great  widening  of  interests 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  information  and  new  ideas  that  will 
be  an  education  in  itself.  To  others  it  will  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  I  once  travelled  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  number  of 
careworn  men  who  were  discussing  investments  and  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  best  of  them — home  railways  ever  menaced  by  strikes, 
breweries  by  temperance  legislation,  retail  businesses  by  changes  of 
fiushion,  foreign  securities  by  the  volatility  of  non-British  mankind  and 
vicious  currency  systems,  bank  shares  by  the  difficulty  of  employing 
money  profitably  without  risk.  Such  was  the  strain  of  the  discussion. 
A  sunburnt  man  in  the  comer  summed  up  the  conversation  by  saying 
that  the  best  investment  that  he  had  ever  bought  was  his  cutter* 
Perhaps  that  man  will  die  in  a  workhouse,  but  he  wS\  have  had  his 
full  share  of.  fireeh  air  en  route. 

Hartley  Withers. 


THE   SOUTH  AFRICA   BUBBLE. 


THE  collapse  of  tbe  South  Africa  Committee  is  not  only  a  fact  of 
Imperial  importance,  but  is  also  a  very  curious  coBoudrum  in 
contemporary  history.  The  historian  of  the  reign  will  certainly  want 
to  know  how  it  came  about  that  a  great  investigation  begnn  with 
finch  protestations  should  have  ended  in  a  ridiculous  ^^x^ci9. 

The  main  points  of  that  part  of  the  history  which  is  already  public 
mast  be  shortly  stated  in  order  to  m&ke  intelligible  what  requires  to 
be  said  as  regards  its  more  recent  and  hidden  chapters. 

The  concession  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  after  the  Majuba 
campaign  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  whole  Tory  party.  It  was 
part  of  a  policy  with  which  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  was  under- 
stood to  agree.  At  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power,  there  very  naturally  arose  a  demand  among  their 
followers  for  what  may  be  roughly  called  a  jingo  policy  in  South 
Africa,  Mr.  R bodes  was  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  had, 
on  the  whole,  full  command  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament.  A 
charter  had  been  granted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  supposed  security  for  a  sane  and 
righteous  policy,  obtained,  by  adding  to  the  Board  of  the  Company 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  Duke  of  Abercoro,  and  Eurl  Grey,  powers  of 
government  of  the  most  extensive  kind  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
what  was  not  merely  a  commercial  but  actually  a  speculative  ring  of 
capitalists.  The  supposed  secnritieSi  on  the  faith  of  which  that  charter 
had  been  granted  by  a  previous  Administrationj  had  been  rendered, 
in  fact,  nugatory  by  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  delegated  to  conduct  their  business  in  South 
Africa^  not  merely  with  the  fullest  power  as  a  managing  director,  bot 
lu^ttally  with  a  formal  power  of  attorney  which  made  him  the  absolute 
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master  of  all  the  resoarces,  in  men,  money  and  inflaence,  which  the 
Company  conld  command  in  Africa.  By  this  device,  magnificent  in 
its  andacioos  simplicity,  he  became  the  Emperor  of  Charterland — 
the  nnqnestioned  master  of  the  obedience  of  Dr.  Jameson,  who  was 
the  formal  Administrator,  of  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris,  who  was  the 
Company's  secretary  at  Cape  Town,  and  of  all  the  other  employes, 
such  as  Mr.  Stevens,  who  acted  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Harris.  It 
happened .  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  Mr.  Rhodes  also  controlled 
other  undertakings  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  such  as  the  Gold- 
fields  Company. 

In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  mixed  community  of  foreigners, 
for  convenience  called  the  Uitlanders,  had  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  mining  industry,  and  by  the  summer  of  1895  the  mushroom 
city  of  Johannesburg  contained  a  large  and  prosperous  non-Dutch 
population. 

As  early  as  1892  they  had  discussed  their  grievances  against  the 
Boer  Government,  and  had  formed  an  association  known  as  the 
National  Union,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reforms  by  the  usual 
methods  of  constitutional  agitation  from  President  Krfiger  and  the 
Baad.  The  grievances  were  real  and  the  Boers  were  obstinate. 
Moreover,  the  Boers  were  in  no  mind  to  be  dispossessed  of  the 
government  of  their  own  country  by  the  votes  of  these  immigrants, 
to  whom  the  Transvaal  is  merely  a  sort  of  gambling-stand,  and 
whom  the  Boers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  credited  with  as  little  public 
spirit  and  as  little  morals,  commercial  or  otherwise,  as  a  eommunity 
can  well  have.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  Union,  in  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  summer  of  1895,  was  one  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  a  lawyer^ 
who  was  making  a  large  income  in  Johannesburg  by  his  profession, 
and  no  doubt  intended  to  make  himself  a  home  and  a  career  in 
that  country.  He  may  be  described  as  the  Gracchus  of  the  little 
revolution.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
grievances,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  before  the  inception  of  what 
is  now  usually  called  the  Jameson  Plan,  in  the  middle  of  1895,  the 
capitalists  were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  Union.  His  words 
were  (on  May  14,  1897) :  "  Up  to  1895,  no  capitalist  was  ever  seen  on 
our  platform ;  indeed,  that  was  one  of  our  grievances."  He  added 
that  in  1893  the  capitalists  had  actually  supported  President  ErUger. 
The  grievances^  as  he  understood  them,  were  not  those  of  the  capitalists  : 
they  concerned  questions  such  as  the  franchise,  the  alleged  maladmi- 
nistration and  corruption,  the  danger  that  the  Raad  would  overrule  the 
High  Court,  the  press  laws,  and,  as  he  put  it,  "  the  conferring  upon 
continental  people  concessions  and  powers  which  gave  them  almost 
complete  control  of  our  destinies." 

That  these  grievances  were  real,  no  one  doubts ;  that  they  were 
taaggerated,  every  one  except  the  fanatios  will  admi1>;^bat  in  «ay 
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it  is  qoite  certain  that  they  were  not  of  a  nature  for  which  the 
Johannefiborg  population  would  have  been  willing  to  revolt  with  arms 
in  their  hands ;  and  Mr.  Leonard  does  not  appear  to  euggeet  that  the 
National  Union  was  or  was  meant  to  be  a  revolutionary  body  until 
that  even tfol  dale,  the  summer  of  1895.  As  regards  the  main  point, 
which  was  the  question  of  the  franchise,  it  is  evident  that,  although 
there  were  many  foreigners  in  the  country,  they  could  not  in  any  case 
receive  the  franchise  without  abandoning  their  nationality  and  adopt- 
ing that  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  this  it  is  quite  certain  only  a  limited  pro- 
portion of  them  were  prepared  to  do.  After  1895,  another  set  of 
"grievances"  became  prominent,  the  alleged  '*  throttling  **  of  the 
"  Mining  industry  "  by  the  Boer  Government*  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  little  there  is  in  it  Many  of  the  mines  have  done 
splendidly,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  right  of  any  Government  to 
take  any  share  it  thinks  expedient  in  the  profits  of  its  mines.  The 
real  '*  grievance  *'  on  this  side  of  the  matter  is,  that,  as  the  charges 
stand,  the  low-grade  mines  will  not  pay.  If  the  charges  could  be 
altered,  money  could  be  made  in  these — if  not  for  the  shamholder, 
at  least  for  the  promoter.  But  that  is  a  wide  question,  and  it  is 
not  here  in  point. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  there  had  already  arisen  a  certain  friction 
between  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  authorities  at 
Downing  Street  and  at  the  Cape,  which  culminated  in  1895,  over 
what  is  called  the  Drifts  Question.  This  question  was  a  very  petty 
matter ;  at  the  best,  it  was  in  essence  a  railway  war  between  two 
rival  systems,  in  one  of  which  the  Cape  Government  was  interested^ 
while  the  other  belonged  to  the  Transvaal,  With  the  view  of  forcing 
the  Oape  railways  into  a  tariff  arrangement  which  was  not  in  itself 
very  unreasonable,  the  Transvaal  Government  claimed  the  right  to 
stop  imports  into  their  territory  along  certain  routes.  This  waa> 
alleged  by  the  Cape  lawyers  to  be  a  breach  of  the  London  Convention . 
Perhaps  it  was.  There  were,  the  Cape  Attorney- General  frankly 
admitted^  lawyers  of  great  eminence  who  took  equally  strongly  the 
Cyppoaite  view*  As  the  world  now  knows,  one  of  the  earliest  things 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  in  his  tenure  of  office  as  Colonial  Secretary,, 
was  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr,  Rhodes,  as  Cape  Premier,  by 
which  the  expenses  of  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  were  to  be  shared 
between  them ;  and  then  to  deliver  to  President  Kri'iger  a  violent 
ultimatum,  such  as,  it  is  safe  to  say,  England  would  never  have 
addressed  in  the  like  circumstances  to  a  Power  of  her  own  size. 
Whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  meant  this  to  result  in  the  submission  of 
the  Transvaal  or  in  a  war  of  conquest,  no  one  knows.  In  any  case 
the  Transvual  submitted,  and  the  war  did  not  come  off. 

There  is  little  risk  of  error  in  the  assertion  that  this  and  the  whole 
of  Mr,  Chamberlain  s  subsequent  policy  muet  be  looked  at  in  the  ligh^ 
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of  his  peoaliar  personal  and  political  posifcbn.  He  had  obtained  from 
his  political  allies  the  high  post  of  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  had 
nndonbtedly  insisted  very  strongly  npon  having  his  own  way.  At  the 
same  time^  he  knew  that  his  politicid  alUes,  to  pat  it  simply,  hated 
him.  He  is  an  ambitions  man,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  he 
resolved,  not  only  to  dominate,  bnt  to  conciliate  the  Toiy  party. 
For  the  latter  purpose  there  conld  be  no  better  game  than  to  provide 
the  jingoes  with  some  revenge  for  what  they  called  the  shameful 
snrrender  after  Majnba  Hill. 

With  the  character  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  we  are  not  for  the  moment 
60  much  concerned ;  in  any  case  he  is  possessed  of  an  Imperial 
imagination,  and  his  dream  for  years  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
Empire,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  into  illimitable  territories  northwards 
from  the  Cape.  His  jingo  friends  desire  to  believe  that  his  actions 
have  been  influenced  throughout  by  a  mere  passion  of  patriotism. 
His  enemies  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  sort  of  splendid  buccaneering. 
Probably  both  are  wrong.  But  it  matters  littlCj  for  we  are  concerned 
not  with  his  motives  but  with  his  acts. 

The  situation  of  the  Chartered  Company  at  the  time  in  question 
ivas,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  critical.  They  had  annexed  Mashonalandj 
4)ecause  there  was  supposed  to  be  gold  there.  Finding  none  or  next 
:to  none,  they  had  gone  on  to  seize  Manicaland  in  the  hope  of  finding 
itb  There  also  there  was  no  booty.  Then  they  invaded  Matabeleland 
under  circumstances  sufficiently  disgraceful.  Bulawayo  at  last  was 
to  be  the  El  Dorado,  but  this  also  turned  out  to  be  a  vain  hope. 
Now  there  was  nothing  left  to  annex — except  the  Transvaal  itself. 
That  there  was  gold  there,  and  gold  in  abundance,  all  the  world  knew. 
If  by  any  means  and  under  any  terms  the  Rand  could  be  annexed  to 
Charterland,  the  British  South  Africa  Company  might  see  its  golden 
^fiiture  after  all.  If  this  was  not  possible,  it  was,  and  still  is,  extremely 
^difficult  to  see  how  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  which  the  public 
have  subscribed  to  that  extraordinary  institution  is  to  earn  a  dividend. 
That  the  price  of  the  shares  had  been  inflated  to  a  value  altogether 
ridiculous  was  an  additional  reason  for  a  ^'coup."  In  this  state 
of  circumstances  there  came  aboat  a  memorable  interview  at  Cape 
Town.  Some  time  in  May  1895,  Mr.  Beit — a  young  German  Jew — 
who  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  financial  concern  which  specu- 
lates in  London  as  Wemher,  Beit,  &  Co.,  and  in  Johannesburg  as 
Eckstein  &  Co.,  visited  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  whom  he  had  for  years 
been  associated  in  many  vast  financial  schemes.  They  had  a  con- 
fidential chat  about  the  situation;  they  were  both,  it  should  be 
said,  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Mr.  Beit  was  good  enough 
to  tell  the  Committee  what  their  talk  amounted  to.  The  upshot  was 
that  ''  a  rising  in  Johannesburg  would  take  place  sooner  or  later,  and 
he  (Rhodes)  then  thought,  as  the  Uitlanders  were  not  properly  pre-t 
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pared»  it  might  be  wise  to  liave  a  force  on  the  border  to  assist  the 
people  of  Johannesbarg  in  case  of  necessity,"  It  waa  felt,  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  a  rebellion  might  take  place  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  that  in  that  event  it  would  be  advisable  to  fiend  some  assistance 
to  Johannesbarg^  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  force  to  be  sent  by  the 
Chartered  Company  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal.  Oat  of 
this  conversation  grew  np  the  whole  preposterous  plan,  and  it  is  easy, 
reading  between  the  lines  of  Mr,  Beit's  evidence  in  the  light  of  subae- 
qnent  events,  to  see  what  the  plan  was,  and  to  supplement  the  natnral 
reticence  and  equivocation  of  its  authors. 

From  that  moment  the  conspiracy  developed  with  businesslike 
regularity*  The  two  arch-millionaires  evidently  concluded  that  money 
would  do  anything,  and  they  had  resolved,  with  singular  generosity, 
to  find  the  money.  Mr.  Beit,  whose  confessions  so  far  are  much  more 
frank  than  those  of  Mr,  Khodes,  admits  that  hb  firm  spent  nearly 
-£200,000  !  Mr.  Khodes  owns  that  he  advanced — out  of  Chartered 
fanda,  be  it  observed,  by  virtue  of  his  power  of  attorney — ^some 
£60,000.  K  this  was  all,  it  was  frugal  When  the  Raid  failed,  and 
the  whole  conspiracy  was  unveiled,  Mr,  Rhodes  paid  up  that  money  out 
of  his  private  purse  5  but  there  is  not  an  atom  of  reason  to  believe  that 
he  originally  meant  to  do  so.  If  the  plan  had  succeeded,  and  the 
Chartered  Company  had  come  well  out  of  it,  the  **  New  Concessions 
Account "  would  doubtless  be  open  in  the  Company's  books  to  this 
day; 

Why  was  all  this  money  wanted  ?  For  two  purposes.  First,  to 
get  up  and  arm  an  artiGcial,  in  fact,  a  bDgus  revolution  in  the  ^'  Gold 
Beef  City/*  Next,  to  equip  an  invading  force.  The  second  was  easier 
than  the  first ;  but  it  required  some  arrangements.  The  Charterland 
did  not  at  that  time  march  with  the  Transvaal.  For  a  "  jumping-off 
place  *'  a  cession  of  territory  in  Bechuanaland  was  required.  Dr.  Harris 
was  sent  home  to  negotiate  this  with  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  to 
arrange  at  the  same  time  for  the  transfer  of  the  Bechuanaland  '^  police  ** 
— a  mounted  force  very  suitable  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  intended 
Baid — to  the  Chartered  Company.  He  succeeded  in  both  projects, 
and  went  back  to  Cape  Town  in  December  expressly  to  be  in  time  for 
the  **  flotation.'*  Concurrently,  the  Johannesburg  **  Union,*'  with  the 
local  Gracchus  at  its  head,  was  "nobbled"  by  the  capitalists, 
Mr.  Beit  taking  the  initiative.  Graochna  was  charmed  to  find  that 
tbese  millionaires,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  Krag:3r,  had 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways.  It  is  true  they  were  divided.  Misguided 
persons  like  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  were  minded  to  stand  in  with  the 
Government.  Many  of  the  Germans,  who  were  a  powerful  fraction, 
looked  askance  on  the  movement,  and  evidently  suspected  from  an  early 
period  a  British  coup  d*Mat,  But  the  Boer  Government  did  some 
uritating  things,  and  there  was  gradually  more  and    more   talk  of 
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BinDggling  arms  and  of  resort  to  force.  When  Dr.  Jameson  came 
upon  the  Boene—perfermdum  ingenium  Scotmum — he  overcame  all; 
scmples,  and  extracted  from  Mr.  Leonard  and  a  ring  of  capitalist 
nominees,  who  had  become  the  revolntionarj  jnnta  for  the  nonce,  the 
famous  "  women  and  children  letter."  That  document,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  notable  lies  on  record* 
Gracchus  confessed  he  did  not  like  it.  He  signed  it  in  the  end — ^poor 
fool !-— only  "  in  his  personal  capacity,"  and  not  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Union ;  and  he  fondly  dreamt  that  Jameson  and  his  chief 
would  not  act  upon  it  till  he,  Gracchus,  gave  the  final  word.  It  was 
undated,  and  an  undated  cheque,  of  course,  would  not  be  honoured  till 
the  date  was  filled  in.  It  evidently  never  occurred  to  him  that  those 
honourable  men,  the  Premier  of  Gape  Colony  and  the  Administrator  of 
Charterland,  were  capable  of  filling  in  that  date  behind  his  back  and 
in  face  of  his  agonised  protests.  And  yet  that  was,  as  we  all  know, 
what  happened  when  the  Administrator  read  the  letier  movingly  to  his 
troops,  and  induced  them  on  the  strength  of  it  to  ''  ride  in,"  and  when 
the  Premier  and  Privy  Councillor  cabled  his  copy  promptly  to  the 
Times,  with  the  dates  arranged  to  suit. 

This,  however^  is  hardly  the  immediate  question.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  the  shoddy  history  of  this  conspiracy,  because  at 
an  early  stage  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Times,  and  the 
whole  jingo  party  created  an  heroic  myth  about  it,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  peculiar  command  of  the  London  Press,  has  been  well 
hammered  into  the  public  mind.  Until  the  telegrams  and  papers 
seized  by  the  Transvaal  Government  on  the  field  of  battle  were  given 
to  the  world,  and  until  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Cape  Parliament 
had  brought  out,  in  a  fashion  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  the  more 
obvious  facts  and  inferences  concerning  the  miserable  story,  the  average 
Londoner  and  the  average  Tory  M.P.  actually  believed  that  Jameson 
was  a  heroic. man  who  went  in  to  save  British  women  and  children 
from  unprovoked  Boer  outrages ;  and  that  the  Johannesburg  people 
had  risen  in  despair  and  suddenly  called  him  to  their  aid.  That  he 
— or  his  financial  chiefs — ^had  got  up  the  scheme  of  a  ''  rising  "  in 
cold  blood  and  with  Stock  Exchange  money ;  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Johannesburg  no  more  wanted  to  *'  riBO  "  than  the  people  of 
Whitechapel  or  Bradford ;  that  even  the  junta  organised  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  had  retracted  the  undated  ''  invitation "  into 
which  they  had  been  cajoled,  and  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  keep 
the  '*  hero  "  quiet  in  his  tent,  are  new  lights  which  are  hardly  realised 
even  yet.  But  these  things  have  been  made  so  far  clear  before,  and 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Africa  Committee,  that  we  may 
assume  that  the  '^  interim  report "  which  it  has  suddenly  resolved  to 
present  will  either  declare  or  assume  them.  In  the  course  of  its  pro- 
osiedings,  however,  another  and  a  far  deeper  question  has  come  to  th^^ 
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front.  And  it  is  becanse  it  has  come  to  the  front,  and  because  certaia 
membora  of  the  CommitteOj  and  a  certain  section  of  opinion  outside, 
refused  to  let  it  alone»  that  the  Committee  has  suddenly  dropped  the 
whole  inquiry,  just  at  the  crifiis  of  its  intereet.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  gag  those  who  know  the  inner  facts  remains  to  be  seen* 
But  it  is  very  necessary  to  say  at  once  a  few  things  which  are  not,  at 
present,  as  well  known  or  as  much  pondered  as  they  ought  to  be  by 
those  who  care  for  the  honour  or  even  the  interests  of  England. 

From  the  very  first,  it  was  believed  in  many  quarters,  both  here 
and  in  South  Africa  and  on  the  Continent^  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(to  use  the  current  and  expressive  phrase)  was  "  in  it."  It  has  been 
persistently  suggested  by  Rhodesian  organs  as  well  as  by  anti-Euglish 
opinion  abroad.  It  was  made  clear  by  the  Transvaal  telegrams  and 
the  evidence  at  the  Cape  inquiry,  that  many  of  the  Johannesburgers 
bad  only  joined  on  the  faith  of  an  express  pled  go  that  the  moment 
they  **  rose  '^  the  Imperial  High  Commissioner  would  arrive  and 
would  throw  over  them  the  nsgiB  of  the  Empire,  under  the  decorous 
formula  of  a  proposal  for  *' arbitration/*  to  issue  in  *^  a  plebiscite." 
It  is  not  denied  now  that  Mr.  lihodes  gave  this  pledge,  and  even  that 
he  had  talked  in  some  veiled  way  to  the  High  Commissioner  about  it* 
It  is  merely  said  that  the  High  Commissioner  did  not  understand  the 
Cape  Premier  to  ask,  and  did  not  himself  understand  that  he  was 
giving,  any  such  pledge  as  Mr.  Rhodes  passed  on  to  the  conspirators, 
and  that  the  High  Commisaioner  remained  till  the  end  in  blissful 
ignorance  that  any  such  "  rieing  '*  was  in  preparation.  It  is  now 
known,  though  it  was  even  at  the  time  of  the  Cape  inquiry  a  deadly 
iecret,  that  Sir  Graham  Bower,  the  secretary  and  the  responsible 
Colonial  informant  and  adviser  of  the  High  Commissioner,  had  in  fact 
been  t^ken  into  the  whole  secret,  on  the  cool  understanding  that  he 
would  betray  his  duty  and  conceal  that  knowledge  from  his  chief. 
We  have  no  adjective  quite  suitable  for  such  transactions,  for  they 
are  happily  unusual  in  England.  The  French  wonld  call  them 
inqualijiahlt.  It  is  well  to  add  that  Mr.  Newton,  the  magistrate  at 
Mafekiug  and  an  Imperial  oflScer,  was  also  let  into  the  secret,  and  that 
Mr*  Rhodes*  ooUeagues  in  the  Cape  Cabinet  were  carefully  hoodwinked 
and  deceived  until  the  deed  was  done. 

But  what  of  the  Colonial  Office  itself?  The  first  fact  that  appeared 
was  that,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Jameson  had  actually  '^  ridden  in,''  the 
Cdlontal  Secretary  cabled  to  Mr.  Rhodes  a  furious  telegram  actually 
threatening  the  revocation  of  the  Charter.  It  further  appeared,  on 
tiie  Capo  inquiry  and  otherwise,  that  this  thunderbolt  took  Mr.  Rhodes 
altogether  by  surprise.  He  evidently  did  not  expect  the  Home 
Government  to  take  any  such  decisive  ground  against  him,  and, 
according  to  his  colleague,  Mr,  Schreiner,  who  alone  saw  him  at  that 
moment,  it  cast  him   into  an  unusually  despondent  mood.     It  waa 
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not,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  enough  to  change  the  purposes  of  the 
would-be  Napoleon.  He  refused  to  move  a  finger  to  recall  Jameson 
or  to  help  the  High  Commissioner,  who,  on  orders  from  home,  wag 
making  a  forlorn  attempt  to  save  the  situation.  Mr,  Rhodes  con* 
sidered  of  oourse,  as  he  has  often  said,  that  if  Dr.  Jameson  could 
win,  it  would  be  all  right.  He  had  reason,  no  doubt,  for  that 
belief. 

Dr.  Jameson  fSedled.  He  failed,  not  by  misadventure,  but  by  con- 
dign folly.  The  military  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  absurd.  The 
hanging  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krogersdorp  is  to  this 
moment  as  unexplained  as  the  act  of  a  lunatic ;  for  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby's  version  of  the  famous  letter  is  plainly  refuted,  not  only  by 
the  evidence  of  those  who  wrote  it,  but  still  more  by  the  piecing 
together  of  the  firagments  which  remain.  But  let  that  pass.  The 
raid  failed,  anyhow.  Johannesburg  never  really  "  rose  "  at  all.  The 
populace,  including  the  Cornish  miners,  either  ignored  it,  or  flatly 
refused  to  rise  for  the  amusement  of  the  capitalists.  The  '*  Union '' 
made  terms  with  Ejriiger,  and  Jameson  surrendered. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course,  to  take  a  line.  He 
did  it  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  He  declared  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Colonial  Office,  nor  the  Cape  authorities,  nor  Mr.  Rhodes,  were  in  any 
way  to  blame.  They  were,  one  and  all,  as  innocent  as  babes.  It  was  the 
headlong  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Jameson,  inflamed  by  the  nameless  wick- 
edness of  the  Boer  Gt>vemment,  which  had  done  the  mischief.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory,  if  only  it  were  true.  The  House  and  the 
country  received  the  strong  assurance  with  acclamation,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reputation  went  up  with  a  bound. 

That  it  was  not  true  as  regards  Mr.  Rhodes  speedily  became  plain, 
though  the  Grovemment  press  as  well  as  the  other  Rhodesian  organs 
tried  for  a  long  time  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  At 
last  they  have  come  down  to  this :  that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the 
''  Chartered  Magnates "  were  cognisant  of  ''  the  Jameson  Plan/'  but 
were  quite  innocent  of  ''the  Jameson  Raid"  because  Dr.  Jameson  rode 
in,  we  are  asked  to  suppose,  on  a  day*  which  his  chief  did  not  altogether 
approve.  To  those  who  know  the  veal  story  of  the  telegrams  preceding 
the  start,  this  is  trivial  enough ;  but  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  of 
Mr.  Beit  and  Lord  Grey  and  Dr.  Harris  and  the  whole  inner  ring  of 
the  Chartered  Company  is  less  important  now  than  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  bravely  of 
the  innocence  of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  he  did  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Cape  Premier.  Was  it  with  equal  reason  ?  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  next  question  which  the  Committee  exists  to  solve,  and  it  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  one  question  the  Committee  shirks. 

Since  the  famous  interview  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. Rhodes, 
which  was  followed  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
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sworn  **to  face  the  music,"  London  society  and  the  Smoking-room  of  the 
HooBe  of  Commons  have  been  full  of  strange  ramonrs.  Eumonrs,  of 
themselves^  are  vain.  But  the  odd  thing  about  these  rnmours  is 
their  source*  Undoubtedly  they  are  Ehodesian  rumours.  All  the 
organs  of  the  Rhodes  party,  beginning  with  Mr,  Stead  and  endiog  with 
the  Dail^  JN^ews^  are  clear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  "  in  it."  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  the  confidential  lawyer  of  the  group,  has  never  wavered 
in  public  or  in  private  from  the  same  assertion.  There  are  other 
stories  of  startling  detail.  Here  is  one,  A  Conservative  of  the  highest 
hononr  and  standing,  whose  word  no  one  would  dream  of  disputing,  was 
travelling  at  the  Cape  and  saw  Mr.  Khodes.  They  discussed  the 
matter  freely,  and  Mr  Rhodes  told  him  plainly  that  Chamberlain  was 
in  it  np  to  the  hilt*  On  that  authority,  the  member  saw  Lord 
Salisbury  and  was  ultimately  confronted  with  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
"Who  told  yon  I  was  in  it?'*  said  the  Minister.  "Rhodes  himself," 
said  the  critic.     We  omit  the  reply. 

But  the  theory  was  started  that  this  Rhodesian  cry  was  a  piece  of 
blackmail  :  and  so  it  may  have  been,  in  its  way.  It  was  alleged  by 
those  who  were  supporting  the  Government  that  IMr.  li bodes  and  his 
friends  were  not  to  be  credited  because  they  were  endeavouring  to 
'  nse  private  information  in  order  to  secure  from  the  Colonial  Office  in 
future  better  terms  in  South  Africa.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  present  writer  to  defend  Mr.  Rhodes,  still  less  to  defend  Dr. 
Rutherford  Harris.  There  is  apparently  some  reason  to  believe 
that  threats  of  disclosure  may  have  all  along  been  used,  not  only 
by  Mn  Rhodes'  subordinates,  but  by  himself,  for  the  purpose ,  of 
obtaining  terms  from  the  Colonial  Secretary.  As  a  matter  of 
evidence,  however,  this  makes  the  question,  as  it  concerns  Mr* 
Chamberlain's  complicity,  not  better  but  worse.  Unless  the  Rbodesian 
party  had  something  to  reveal,  they  would  hardly  be  so  insane  as 
to  use  threats  of  revelation ;  and  unless  they  supposed  that  that 
revelation  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
they  could  not  suppose  that  the  threat  would  have  any  other  effect 
than  to  make  bim  angry.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  man  whom 
one  can  anger  with  impunity. 

This  consideration  opens  out  the  question  on  which  the  South 
Africa  Committee  has  come  to  grief.  It  is  a  question  of  vital 
importance  not  merely  to  the  personal  reputation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
but  to  the  reputation  of  the  Empire.  If  the  Rhodesian  account  be 
tree  or  anything  like  the  truth,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  statement 
to  the  country  was  a  piece  of  scandalous  mendacity.  Further,  if  the 
Rhodesian  statement  be  at  all  true,  the  whole  Colonial  Office,  including 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  at  least  sufficient  warning  to  put  any  business 
man  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  whole  conspiracy  against  the 
Transvaal  Government  which  is  called  the    Jameson    Raid*      And 
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yet  they  completed  the  arrangement  for  the  cession  to  the 
Chartered  Company  of  the  jamping-off  gronnd  on  the  Transvaal 
frontier,  and  for  the  transfer  of  armed  men  which  provided  Dr. 
Jameson  with  a  sufficient  force  at  that  point  for  the  dash  into 
the  Transvaal  which  was  to  follow  the  announcement  of  the  bogns 
insurrection.  The  question  therefore  comes  to  be :  Is  the  Bhodesian 
BUggestion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  '^  in  it "  a  very  wicked  lie,  or  is 
there  gronnd  for  it  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  South  Africa  Committee  there  was  an 
absolnte  silence  about  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Chamberiain  made  no  statement ;  Mr.  Rhodes'  statement  was  silent 
as  to  his  relations  with  the  Colonial  Office.  He  owned  up  merely 
to  what  had  been  already  proved  by  the  Cape  inquiry.  He  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  tampered  with  Sir  Oraham  Bower  and 
Mr.  Newton.  He  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  High  Commissioner 
knew  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  in  Johannesburg  and  knew  that 
there  was  a  force  on  the  border.  Beyond  that  Mr.  Bhodes  did  not 
choose  to  go,  and  there  was  not  at  that  moment  in  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  any  of  the  material  to  cross-examine  him  further. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  must  have  known  what  the  Bhodesians  were 
flaying  as  to  himself,  did  not  think  fit  to  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Rhodes' 
about  it  when  he  had  him  in  the  chair.  The  arrangement,  in  fact, 
as  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  examination  is  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  tribunal. 

If  the  Government,  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  known  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knew,  desired  that  this  investigation  should  reveal 
to  Parliament  the  truth  which  Parliament  had  a  right  to  know,  they 
would  have  themselves  called  for  and  compelled  the  production  of  all 
the  cablegrams  which  have  been  produced,  and  also  all  those  which 
are  not  yet  produced,  before  Mr.  Rhodes  or  any  other  of  the  principal 
actors  were  allowed  to  leave  the  witness-box.  If  they  had  been  so 
minded  they  would  have  required  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  an  early  stage, 
to  put,  at  least,  the  Committee  in  possession  of  what  he  knew  as  to 
the  communications  between  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Colonial  Office  in 
1895,  and  to  produce  the  communications  which  the  Colonial  Office 
had  had  with  South  Africa  during  the  period  in  question.  Not  one 
of  these  things  was  done.  The  Government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
.preferred  a  policy  of  silence.  Their  majority  on  the  Committee  and, 
above  all,  their  chief  law  officer,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  have,  in  fact, 
done  everythiog  in  their  power  to  hinder  or,  at  least,  to  delay  the 
production  of  this  vital  documentary  evidence,  with  the  result  that  the 
most  important  part  of  it  is  not  to  be  produced  at  all ;  and  that 
what  was  produced  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  the  Committee  until 
practically  everybody  who  could  be  usefully  examined  upon  it  had 
paased  out^f  ihe  witness-^box  tad  been  released.     From  a  constitu- 
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tional  poinfe  of  view,  apart  from  the  question  of  Imperial  honour,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  scandal  ever  happened  in  the  history 
of  Parliament  before.  To  snch  a  pitch  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  carried 
the  policy  of  silence  that  he  concealed,  ontil  it  waa  dragged  out  of  him 
across  the  table  at  the  Committee  by  an  express  challenge  from  Sir 
William  Harconrt,  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the  important  series  of 
telegrams  which  all  the  world  is  now  discuseing  as  long  ago  as  Jnne 
189<3,  when,  as  we  now  know  from  Mr,  Hawkesley,  they  were  formally 
communicated  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Once  he  had  been  driven  to 
confess  that  fact,  it  was  obviously  necessary  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
explain  it.  He  has  given  his  explanation.  He  maintains  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Colonial  Office  had,  in  fact,  received  any  of  those 
previoos  intimations  which  the  Rhodesians  say  they  had  given  to  it. 
Heavers  that  when  he  first  heard  of  the  cablegrams  in  February  1896, 
he  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  them,  and  that  when  they  were 
ultimately  shown  to  him  on  June  G,  1896,  he  returned  them  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  publication. 

The  last  phrase  indicates,  and  was  no  donbt  meant  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  indicate,  that  the  Rhodesians  were  threatening  him 
with  pablication  as  the  meana  of  making  the  Government  modify  its 
policy  in  their  favonr.  He  has  not  put  that  to  any  of  the  Rhodesians 
in  the  box ;  but  it  seems  to  be  assumed  on  all  hands  that  this  was 
so.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  therefore,  practically  says,  even  before  his  first 
interview  with  Mr,  Rhodes,  when  that  gentleman  came  home  to  face 
the  mosic,  and  again  at  later  dates,  the  Rhodesians  have  tried 
tbis  blackmailing  policy,  and  that  he  has  defied  it.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  strong  evidence  against  the  theory  that  the  Colonial 
Office  can  be  fairly  charged  with  any  complicity  at  all  It  may, 
however,  also  mean  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  it  better,  in  the 
difficnlt  circnmstances  of  the  case,  to  face  the  necessity  of  explaining 
compromising  documents  rather  than  purchase  their  concealment. 
Even  on  the  theory  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  compromised,  this  is 
no  donbt  what  auy  man  as  bold  and  able  as  the  Colonial  Secretary 
would  elect  to  do. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Rhodesian  story  itself.  We  have  it 
in  various  forms.  There  are  the  relations  old  and  new  of  Mr,  Stead. 
These  are  plainly  inspired  from  Rhodesian  sources,  but  they  are 
coloured  by  Mr.  Stead's  personality,  and  must  for  judicial  purposes 
be  laid  aside.  We  must  also  put  aside  the  stories,  such  as  that  related 
above,  which  are  notoriously  current  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere.  Then  there  h  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Harris,  No  fair 
critic  will  say  that  Dr,  Harris  is  unimpeachable;  but  he  was  the 
agent  through  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  acted,  and  he  wa?  in  fact  his  envoy 
at  the  Colonial  Office  daring  the  whole  of  these  critical  months* 
Hia  evidence^  if  it  is  true,  is  fraok  enough.     We  know»  apart  from 
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any  qaestion  about  Dr.  Harria'  yeracity,  that  he  wired  in  the  latter 
part  of  1895  not  once  or  twice,  bat  frequently^  to  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  communicated  their  projects — that  is,  the  Jameson 
Flan — more  or  less  fully  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The  telegram,  for 
instance,  in  which  he  says,  ''I  have  spoken  openly  to  Fairfield," 
admits  of  only  two  interpretations :  either  it  meant  that  he  had 
caused  Mr.  Fairfield  to  understand  the  main  outlines  of  the  Jameson 
Flan  or  that  he  was  calmly  manufacturing  a  deliberate  lie.  People 
must,  in  the  absence  of  further  information,  form  their  own  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  more  likely  theory. 

The  telegrams  already  published  show  that  this  remark  was  not  a 
chance  one.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Dr.  Harris  had  received 
authority  from  his  chief  to  disclose  the  plot  to  the  Colonial  Office^ 
if  he  found  it  desirable.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  officers 
so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Fairfield  and  the  other  official  chiefs — who  had 
in  their  immediate  recollection  such  instances  as  the  very  serious 
situation  in  1894,  of  which  the  Jameson  Plan  was  a  kind  of  improved 
and  enlarged  edition —  can  have  been  blind  to  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  in  the  air,  when  all  the  negotiations  with  Dr. 
Harris  were  going  on  ia  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1895.  Dr.  Harris 
maintains  that  he  made  clear  to  Mr.  Fairfield  what  the  scheme  really 
meant.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rejoins  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  deaf.  Dr. 
Harris  sajs  that  he  made  allusion  to  the  matter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  if  that  is  true  he  failed  to  hear 
or  to  understand. 

But  the  important  pomt  in  such  a  controversy  is  to  find  what 
independent  documents  exist  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  personal  recollections  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
documents  which  the  Opposition  members  have  in  the  end  obtained 
certainly  appear  to  support  the  statement  of  Dr.  Harris.  They  do  not 
read  like  an  attempt  to  manufacture  evidence  against  the  Colonial 
Office.  They  read  naturally  enough  as  the  rough  reports  made  by  an 
agent  to  his  chief  from  day  to  day.  The  Colonial  Office  has  chosen  to 
conceal  its  own  documents  bearing  on  the  matter;  but  since  one  or 
two  of  Mr.  Fairfield's  letters  have  been  used  on  incidental  points^  we 
may  infer  that  there  is  much  written  matter  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  diedose  if  he  thought  fit — unless^  of  course,  he  chooses  to  allege 
that  there  are  *'  reasons  of  State ''  against  disclosing  it.  If  he  takes 
that  line,  hostile  critics  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  the  documents,  if  disclosed,  would  support  the  Bhodesian  account. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  form  the  best  judgment  we  can,  without  the  help 
even  of  the  communications  between  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Grovernment,  and  without  any  statement  from  the  High  Commissioner 
himself.  The  best  available  evidence  is  the  series  of  cablegrams  which 
passed  between  the  members  of  the  Chartered  group ;  they  are  at 
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least  a  contemporary  account  of  the  negotiations,  and*  if  w&  bad  them 
all,  they  ought  to  tell,  one  way  or  another,  a  good  deal  of  the  story* 

By  a  curious  chance  it  has  happened  that  the  most  important  section 
of  this  very  aeries  of  cablegrams  was  not  procured  from  the  Telegraph 
Company.  What  happened  was  this.  The  Opposition  members  of 
the  Committee  insisted  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  proceedings 
that  the  Committee  should  direct  the  Telegraph  Company  not  to 
destroy  the  cables,  For  this  purpose  they  described  the  messages 
they  might  want  as  accurately  as  in  the  absence  of  exact  know- 
ledge they  could.  It  chanced  that  some  of  the  most  important 
had  for  accidental  reafons  travelled  by  a  different  route,  and  were 
not,  therefore,  comprised  in  the  exact  description  given.  All  these 
were  destroyed  by  the  Company  long  before  the  Committee  in  its 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  call  for  production.  They  would  be  now  lost  for  ever 
but  for  the  fact  that  copies  of  them  were  actually  preserved  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  solicitor,  Mr,  Hawkesley,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  their  position  in  relation  to  the  Colonial  Office,  if  the  occasion 
should  arise.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  cablegrams — which 
are  included  in  the  series  communicated  in  Jane  to  the  Colonial 
Office — ^are  considered  by  Mr.  Hawkesley  as  proving  that  the  Colonial 
Office  was  cognisant  of  the  plan,  Mr,  Chamberlain  aSecta  to  treat 
them  lightly.  It  is  the  more  significant  that  he  concealed  entirely  the 
fact  that  he  had  ever  seen  them,  until  he  was  forced  to  admit  it,  and 
that  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  amazing  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  in  declining  to  use  the  force  of  Parliament  to  compel 
production,  now  that  it  is  refused.  Mr,  Chamberlain's  finesse,  in  fact, 
18  reeponsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  suspicion  which  now  rests  upon 
the  Empire  and  upon  himself.  At  this  point,  however,  we  must  turn 
back  for  a  moment  to  state  some  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  to 
the  public,  as  to  this  extraordinary  phase  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  February  19  of  this  year,  Sir  William 
Harconrt  asked  Mr,  Rhodes  whether  the  telegrams  not  produced  at  the 
Cape  inquiry,  because  they  were  then  in  England  in  the  custody  of  Dn 
Harris,  might  be  produced  at  the  Committee.  Mr.  Rhodes  declined,  by 
the  simple  statement  that  they  were  "  of  a  confidential  nature  "  and 
should  not  be  produced  **at  that  stage  of  the  inqniry,**  The  legal 
advisers  of  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee — ^mar- 
yellous  as  it  now  seems — insisted  that  the  mere  statement  that  such 
documents  were  *'  confidential  *'  made  them  privileged  against  the  call  of 
Parliament,  So  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed  to  depart 
without  being  asked  to  produce  any  of  these  important  cables.  He 
was  never  asked  as  to  the  copies  he  bad  actually  sent  six  months 
before  to  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  fact  was 
not  known   at  that  time  to  the  Opposition  members,  and  that  Mr, 
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Chamberlain  chose  to  hold  his  fx>ngae.  When,  after  long  pressure 
and  against  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  the 
Opposition  members  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  cables  which  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Telegraph  Company^  their  contents  made  it 
more  than  eyer  clear  that  an  honest  yerdict  could  not  be  giyen  until 
the  gaps  were  filled  up.  They  then  pressed  the  Committee  to  call 
Mr.  Hawkesley,  in  order  that  inquiry  might  be  made  into  these  yery 
documents.  The  majority  of  the  Committee,  in  plain  English,  eyaded 
the  demand.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Labouchere,  at  the  end  of  the 
examination  of  Dr.  Harris,  deliberately  forced  their  hand  by  exercising 
his  right  to  moye,  while  the  Press  and  the  public  were  in  the  room, 
''  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  be  now  called  to  produce  the  cablegrams  he 
showed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain."  The  Goyemment  supporters  were 
furious.  They  cleared  the  room  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  they 
denounced  Mr.  Labouchere  in  no  measured  terms,  knowing  well,  of 
course,  that  he  had  not  only  intended  to  force  their  hands,  but  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  discussion  in  the  Committee,  howeyer, 
was  cut  short  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  declared^  we 
belieye  we  are  accurate  in  stating,  that  this  was  a  plot  against  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Laboachere  and  certain  Opposition  journals  were  endeayour- 
ing  to  hold  him  up  to  odium  by  reason  of  the  concealment  of  these 
papers.  He,  therefore^  asked  his  own  side  to  let  the  matter  go  ;  and 
it  was  decided  accordingly  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  must  be  called  upon 
to  giye  the  papers  up. 

Mr.  Hawkesley,  as  all  the  world  knows,  considered  himself 
bound  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  instructions  to  refuse  and  take  his  chance 
of  going  to  the  Clock  Tower.  Thereupon,  according  to  the  unwritten 
law  of  Parliament,  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  haye  been  reported 
to  the  House,  in  order  that  compulsory  measures  might  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  commands  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  Empire  were  not 
defied.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  person  upon  whom  pressure 
was  required  was  not  Mr.  Hawkesley.  He  was  willing  enough — it 
might  seem  eyen  anxious — that  the  documents  should  be  disclosed. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  belieyes  and  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  "  in  it,"  and  that  he  considers,  that  in  the  public  interest  and  that  of 
all  parties  concerned,  it  is  better  that  the  truth  should  be  known. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  so  adyised  Mr.  Rhodes  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  partial  dis- 
closures which  haye  taken  place.  The  person,  therefore,  upon  whom 
Parliament  has  to  exercise  its  power,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  defying  it, 
is  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  who,  though  he  chances  to  be  at  a  distance, 
remains  not  merely  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  but  a  Priyy  Councillor. 
There  are  many  sufficient  ways  of  compelling  his  obedience. 

On  the  question  of  the  preyious  demand  for  cables,  the  Attorney- 
General  had  in  the  Committee  used  eyery  argument  he  could  think  of  to 
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resist  an  order  on  the  Telegraph  Company  for  prodaction.  He  had  been 
beaten  from  point  to  point ;  and  every  question  of  principle,  on  which 
the  diacloBore  of  the  Hawkealey  telegrams  could  possibly  be  resisted, 
had  already  been  decided  by  the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  after 
Mr.  Hawkesley  had  stated  that  he  held  the  docaments  for  Mr.  Rhodes, 
with  orders  not  to  produce  them,  the  Government  resisted  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Hawkesley  must  be  called  upon  to  obey.  The  Attorney- 
General,  to  do  him  justice,  had  already  pointed  out  that  Mr,  Hawkesley 
could  have  no  further  privilege  than  Mr.  Rhodes  had.  And  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  to  do  him  jastice  also,  had  frankly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  could  allege  no  ground  of  privilege  at  all. 

What  was  the  result  ?  The  story  will  hardly  be  believed,  and  yet 
it  is  true.  The  Opposition  members  of  the  Committee  had  beea 
meeting,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  to  consider  their  action.  Upon 
this  question  they  were  agreed.  At  a  meeting,  we  believe  in  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  room,  upon  one  of  these  eventful  days,  they 
declared  loudly,  and  none  more  loudly  than  Hir  William  Harcourt  him- 
self, that  the  attempt  on  the  Government  side  to  keep  back  the  cable- 
grams was  scandalous  and  intolerable,  and  that  their  production  must 
be  forced.  To  the  amazement  of  at  least  certain  members  on  that 
side  of  the  Committee,  when  the  Committee  met  to  consider  as  to 
reporting  Mr.  Hawkesley *8  refusal  to  the  House,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
declared  for  the  opposite  course.  The  ostensible  argument  was  that 
to  take  proceedings  upon  Mr.  Hawkesley'a,  or  rather  Mr.  Rhodea's, 
defiance  of  the  Committee,  would  involve  delay,  and  that  it  was 
extremely  important  to  present  a  report  upon  the  Raid  immediately. 
It  was  answered  that  this,  to  put  it  plaiuly,  was  nonsense,  since 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Committee  from  reporting  on  the 
Raid,  after  having  invited  the  House  to  deal  with  Mr.  Hawkesley,  or 
with  thoee  behind  him.  Resistance,  however,  was  useless.  The  pro- 
pottal  that  Mr.  Hawkealey  should  be  reported  only  secured,  as  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  Timcs^  two  votes — those  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Blake.  Others,  such  as  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  remained 
puzzled.  It  was  clear  that  the  Government  had  suddenly,  by  some 
means  unknown,  secured  the  support  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
presumably  hia  more  official  colleagues,  to  the  policy  of  sDence,  An 
attempt,  we  believe,  was  even  made  to  pass  the  matter  over  without 
a  formal  division  recording  the  names  of  those  who  voted.  The 
Committee  clerk,  however,  was  demanded  and  sent  for,  and  the 
names  were  taken  down. 

Then  came  a  still  more  audacious  coup.  It  was  obvious  to  all  the 
world  that  Mr,  Hawkesley's  examination  was  not  concluded.  It  was 
ailriiitted  by  everybody  that  certain  members  of  the  Committee  had 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  obvious  and  parlia- 
mentary right  to  crofls-examioe  an  importaut   witness  called  before 
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a  Committee  of  the  House.  The  Goyemment,  however,  with  the 
astounding  support  of  the  Opposition  Front  Bench,  resolved  that  this 
also  was  inexpedient,  and  the  motion  that  Mr.  Hawkesley  should  go 
back  into  the  box,  in  order  that  his  cross-examination  might  be  com- 
pleted, was  lost     The  same  two  gentlemen  alone  voted  for  it. 

Now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  Mr.  Hawkesley  had  to  say. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  in  his  evidence  that  he  is  conceal- 
ing anything  from  the  Committee,  and  no  one  appears  to  allege  that 
he  is  anything  but  an  honourable  and  truthful  person.  He  told  the 
Committee,  on  May  25,  quite  frankly,  that  when  Mr.  Rhodes  came  to 
England  ''  to  face  the  masic,"  in  the  first  days  of  February  1896,  he 
instantly  saw  him,  and  as  they  travelled  together  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  on  the  very  day  of  the  great  man's  arrival,  a  conversation  of 
the  utmost  importance  took  place.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
complaining  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  dealing  hardly  with  him, 
considering  the  communications  that  had  passed  beforehand.  Probably 
the  Colonial  Office,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  help  itself,  in 
view  of  the  international  situation  which  then  existed ;  bat  let  that 
pass.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Hawkesley  that  Mr.  Rhodes  told  him 
then  aboat  these  cables  which  he  had  received  from  England  in  1895. 
He  evidently  said  that  ho  had  been  by  these  cables  assured  that  the 
Colonial  Office  was  "  in  it.''  He  told  Mr.  Hawkesley,  to  use  the 
careful  language  of  that  solicitor,  that  these  cables  ^'  had  been  con- 
sidered by  him  and  communicated  by  him  to  others,"  **  that  they  had 
been  acted  upon,"  "  that  he  bad  used  them" — as  supporting  his 
action — *'  and  had  communicated  them  to  those  whom  it  concerned." 
In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Hawkesley  makes  it  clear  that  in  the  train  from 
Plymouth  Mr.  Rhodes  assured  him,  not  that  he  held  possible  black- 
mailing documents,  but  that  he  had  documents  on  the  faith  of  which 
he,  Mr.  Rhodes,  had  secured  the  co-  operation  of  various  persons  in  the 
Jameson  Plan,  becaicse  these  documents  made  it  clear  to  the  persons 
in  question — and,  presumably,  to  Mr.  Rhodes  himself — ^that  the 
Colonial  Office  was  cognisant  of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, in  any  view,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  lying  to  his  solicitor.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  when  he  made  this  communication 
he  was  telling  of  things  which  he  and  his  agents  had  deliberately 
faked  up  in  order  to  defraud  third  parties  into  a  belief  that  the 
Colonial  Office  was  cognisant  of  plans  which  had  never  been  in  any 
way  disclosed  to  them.  Even  Mr.  Rhodes's  worst  enemies  will 
hardly  think  him  capable  of  that.  It  would  be  at  least  as  foolish  as 
it  would  be  criminal,  and  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general 
facts  of  the  situation.      Some  other  explanation  must  be  found. 

Now  the  missing  cables  are  undoubtedly  tbe  most  important  part 
of  the  communications  referred  to  in  the  conversation  disclosed  by 
Mr.  Hawkesley.      It  is  for  that  very    reason  that  Mr.    Hawkesley 
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I  of  it.  The  case,  however,  does  not  atop  there,  Mr*  Hawkesley 
goe0  on  with  equal  franknesB  to  say  that  he  thereupon  advised  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  communicate  these  cables  to  the  Colonial  Office.  What 
this  meant  is  plain.  It  meant  that  as  Mr,  Khodea  was  about  to  have 
his  decisive  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  conseqaencee 
of  the  raid  and  its  collapse,  he  should  first  pf  all  explain  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  communications  in  qnestion^  suggesting  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Office,  were  not  merely  in  Mr. 
Bhodes's  possession,  but  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  used  to  obtain 
the  support  of  other  persons  in  Africa.  This  was  not  necessarily 
blackmaiL  If  we  assume  for  the  momeut  that  the  Colonial  Office 
was  "  in  it,"  it  was  sufficiently  proper  that  they  should  be  told  at 
onoe  that  others — say,  for  example,  some  of  the  Johannesburgers  and 
all  the  military  officers  that  accompanied  Jameson — -had  been  induced 
to  go  into  this  eminently  risky  enterprise  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr, 
Chamberlain  was  cogniaaot  of  what  was  going  on.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  everybody  understands  that  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  the  other 
officers  holding  the  Queen's  commission  were  induced  to  enter  the 
Transvaal  on  the  theory  that  the  Qaeen^s  Government  did  not  object, 
and  that  strong  representations  have  since  been  made  that  on  that 
account  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  their  commissiona 

The  result  of  the  conversation  in  the  train  was  curious  and  interest- 
ing. By  his  chiefs  authority^  Mr.  Hawkesley  at  once  saw  Mr.  Fair- 
field, with  whom  he  was  on  personal  terms.  What  passed  is  not  a 
matter  of  recollection,  because  he  produces  two  letters  which  make  it 
clear.  He  told  Mr.  Fairfield  that  some  of  his  *'  various  clients  "  had 
"  sent  telegrams,  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  ttie  Office/'  to  the  Capei, 
and  that  something  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Office  were  ''  sop- 
posed  to  have  said  ^'  had  reached  five  or  more  persons  supposed  to  be 
important.  Mr.  1^  airfield  communicated  this  to  Sir  K.  Meade,  aud  they 
both  agreed  that  they  must  tell  Mr,  Chamberlain.  He  asked  for  copies 
of  the  telegrams  and  for  information  as  to  how  much  of  the  contents 
of  these  telegrams  had  '^  reached  the  five,  or  whatever  number  it 
was,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  in  substance  or  in  words.'*  Mr, 
Fairfield  also  adds  this  careful  phrase  :  '*  He  does  not  recollect  saying 
anything  anent  the  insurrection  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
impending  which  he  woold  greatly  care  about  if  it  became  public." 
These  are  Mr.  Fairfield's  words.  It  seems  obvious  that  they  implied 
ihat  the  Colonial  Office  Imd  supposed  a  revolution  to  be  impend- 
ing, and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  had  said  somethiug  about  it 
which  might  have  been  communicated  in  the  way  Mr,  Hawkesley 
alleged.  All  it  asserts  is  that  Mr,  Chamberlain  w^ould  not  grmily 
care  if  anything  he  had  said  in  that  line  were  made  pubHc.  Mr. 
Hawkesley  B  reply  is  erjimlly  interesting.  He  relieved  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iftiu's  mind  about  the  existence  of  other  documents  by  the  statement 
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that  all  ''  the  information  given  to  the  people  in  Johannesbarg  had 
been  oral."  Thereby  we  learn  that  apart  from  the  military  officers, 
or  any  other  persons  who  may  have  been  pacified  by  information 
abont  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office,  sach  information  had 
actoally  been  used  to  help  to  raise  the  bogns  insurrection.  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  evidently  under  further  instructions  from  Mr.  Rhodes, 
elected  to  drop  the  discussion  at  that  point.  He  did  so  with  another 
significant  phrase  :  ''  Mr.  C.  knows  what  I  know,  and  can  shape  his 
course  with  this  knowledge."  As  to  what  that  meant,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  our  opinion  when  we  see  the  cables  themselves. 

The  matter  was  revived  in  May.  Apparently  it  must  have  been 
revived  in  some  connection  with  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done 
about  the  officers  and  their  commissions.  The  evidence  so  far  given 
does  not  give  us  any  clear  light  as  to  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  the  copies  were  ultimately  asked  for,'  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  June  6  by  Mr.  Hawkesley.  The  fact  that  by  the 
highly  irregular  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  the  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examining  Mr.  Hawkesley  was  refused,  precludes  the 
public  for  the  present  from  inquiring  further  into  this  interesting  point. 
We  do  know  that,  after  the  officers  had  been  sentenced,  Mr.  Hawkesley 
prepared  a  statement  to  the  War  Office,  which  is  in  evidence,  in 
which  it  was  directly  stated,  on  the  honour  of  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
that  he  and  his  officdrs  were  induced  to  ride  in  by  being  informed 
<<that  the  steps  are  taken  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
Imperial  Authorities."  We  can  only  presume  that  Mr.  Hawkesley 
considered  that  the  copy  cables  he  had  submitted  to  the  Colonial 
Office  at  an  earlier  stage  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Whether  the 
sending  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  a  general  ''  blackmailing " 
effort  to  obtain  terms  by  a  threat  of  publication,  or  as  a  legitimate 
effort  to  show  the  Government  that  their  alleged  dabbling  in  the 
business  had  led  others  into  it,  the  result  is  the  same.  If  there  was 
really  no  foundation  for  the  charge,  Mr.  Hawkesley  and  the  whole 
group  were  guilty  of  incredible  stupidity.     Quis  credat  f 

One  word  only  need  be  added  upon  another  branch  of  the  same 
subject.  It  concerns  Miss  Flora  Shaw.  She  was,  as  we  all  know,  a 
hahUv4  of  the  Colonial  Office.  She  had  the  run  of  it,  as  the  Colonial 
authority  on  the  Times.  She  was  also  deep  in  the  Bhodesian  ring, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  personally  devoted  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  She  knew, 
she  says,  what  Dr.  Harris  knew.  She  also  communicated  her  views 
directly  and  indirectly  to  her  chief  at  the  Cape.  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  the  well-known  and  somewhat  comic  references  to  her  in  the 
published  cables.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  indicate  that  it  was 
fully  supposed  in  the  group  of  which  she  formed  part  that  the 
Colonial  Office  was  neither  ignorant  or  hostile,  l^he  extraordinary 
telegram  of  Dr.  Harris,  '*  I  have  already  sent  Flora  to  convince   J. 
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Chamberlain  support  Times  newspaper,"  has  not  so  far  been  Berionsly 
explained  by  anybody.  Yet  it  muBt  have  had  a  reason  at  the  time. 
Probably  it  meant  **  to  convince  him  of  the  support  of  the  Times.'*  If 
90,  it  is  a  pretty  item.  Miss  Shaw  herself  stated  in  reply  to  Mr. 
LaboTichere  that  in  her  remarkable  cablegrams  as  to  the  expediency  of 
hurrying  up  the  revolution,  she  **  conld  not "  have  said  that  the  Colonial 
Oflice  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  come  off  at  once,  because  she 
did  not  know  it  But  she  added^  *'  I  could  have  said  that  probably  if  it 
was  to  happen  they  wauld  like  U  soon/*  Her  position  in  the  matter 
remains  somewhat  enigmatical  bat  it  will  hardly  be  suggested  by 
any  one  that  it  is  likely  that  she  would  have  been  a  party  to  mislead 
persons  in  South  Africa  by  false  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  Mr, 
Chamberlain. 

The  position,  then,  stands  thus.  The  Colonial  Office  conceals  its 
own  documents.  From  none  of  its  ofBciala  have  we  had  any  detailed 
or  frank  statement  as  to  their  relations  to  South  African  affairs  during 
the  critical  period.  The  High  Commissioner  himself  has  not  been 
examined,  Mr,  Rhodes  has  been  allowed  to  go  without  any  serious 
intjuiry  into  this  branch  of  the  case.  The  most  important  cables  are 
refused  by  Mr*  Ilhodea's  order,  and  the  Committee  decline  to  exercise 
their  power  to  compel  the  production  of  them.  The  story,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  this  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  allegation 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  *'  in  it/*  is  being  smothered  up,  with  an 
audacious  disi-egard  of  the  principles  which  guide  all  ordinary 
tribunals.  The  last  steps  in  this  proceeding  have  been  taken  with  the 
direct  assent  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Everybody,  therefore, 
is  inquiring  what  reason  can  have  induced  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
execute  this  startling  change  of  front. 

There  is  only  one  reason  that  can,  with  any  probability,  be  assigned 
— that  is,  that  some  member  of  the  Government  has  made  a  "  Front 
Bench  communication  "  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition^  indicating  to 
him  explicitly  that  there  are  "  reasons  of  State  "  for  stopping  the  dis- 
closures. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  what  has  happened, 
and  conjecture,  not  only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere,  will  naturally 
be  keen  to  know  what  the  nature  of  this  momentous  disclosure  was* 

K  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as  absolutely  free  from  knowledge  of  the 
Jameson  plan  as  he  has  professed  to  be,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  full  dis- 
cloenre  could  do  any  damage  to  the  Empire,  or  oould  do  anything  but 
good  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  himseir  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course, 
prof  eases  in  words  his  private  desire  that  everything  should  come  out. 
He  has  not,  however,  assisted  in  the  attainment  of  that  result  The 
consequence  is  that  a  national  and  international  question  of  very 
grave  importance  has  arisen.  It  is  said  in  circles  usually  well 
informed,  that  when  the  Kaid  occurred,  it  became  necessary  to  give 
assurances  to   foreign  Governments,  and   in  particular  to  Germany, 
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that  the  Qneen  a  Gbvemment  was  in  no  way  oompromised.  These 
assurances,  it  is  said,  were  given.  It  is  even  said  that  they  were 
given  expressly  in  the  name  of  the  Qneen.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  well  have  happened  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  it  did 
happen,  and  if  the  Colonial  Office  was  as  innocent  as  it  claims  to 
be,  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  can  do  anything  but  confirm  the 
Queen's  word. 

That  documents  exist  which  are  supposed  to  be  compromising,  and 
which  the  very  authors  of  them  allege  to  be  compromising,  is  a  fact 
past  hiding.  It  casts,  unless  it  is  cleared  up,  a  damning  doubt. 
Therefore  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  all  honest  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  see  that  an  immediate 
end  is  put  to  a  policy  which  may  be  aptly  described  as  '^  thimble- 
rigging," and  that  the  truths  whether  it  suits  Mr.  Rhodes  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or  neither  of  them,  must  be  told  at  last. 

This  is  a  high  question  of  privilege,  and  the  whole  House  is 
concerned  in  it.     It  is  for  the  House  to  act. 

QUiGSlTOR. 


THE  NEW  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST. 


MR.  GRENFELL  and  Mr.  Hunt  have  presented  the  world  in 
general  with  a  docament  of  the  greatest  interest;  while  to 
theological  scholars  they  have  given  one  of  the  prettiest  problems 
conceivable,  in  the  writing  which  they  have  christened  ''Aoyia 
'Ii7<7ou."  Egypt  is  constantly  yielding  np  fragments  which  excite  and 
tantalise  us  almost  unbearably ;  and  now  she  has  surpassed  herself. 
Here  we  have  what  purport  to  be  fresh  sayings  of  the  most  important 
person  who  ever  lived ;  and  these  are  preserved  to  ns  on  a  single  leaf 
of  papyras^  badly  mutilated,  and,  as  a  glance  at  the  facsimile  will 
show,  extremely  hard  to  read. 

Daring  the  next  few  months  we  may  expect  edition  after  edition 
of  these  Login  from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  We  shall  have 
conjectures  good,  bad,  and  worse  than  bad,  on  the  text,  and  we  shall 
be  told  what  the  fragment  is,  when  and  where  it  was  composed,  what 
the  lost  portions  contained,  what  the  surviving  portions  mean,  and  what 
the  relation  of  it  all  is  to  our  four  Gospels.  But  though  we  shall  cer- 
tainly learn  a  good  deal,  and  probably  be  enabled  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
the  second  page  of  the  text,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  get  any  work  that 
is  on  the  whole  more  cautious  and  sensible  than  the  editio  princeps. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  answer  any  of  the  great 
questions  in  Christian  ''origins^'  which  are  sure  to  be  raised  in 
connection  with  this  fragment.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  that. 
The  process  of  assimilation  of  new  documents  is  always  a  long 
one  ;  and  a  document  so  new  as  the  Loffia  demands  years  rather  than 
weeks  or  months  for  its  proper  appreciation.  That  which  on  a  first 
reading  seems  so  unlike  anything  we  have  seen — which  stands  oat  so 
sharply  from  the  background  of  known  Christian  literature — ^will 
eventually,  no  doubt,  find  its  context  and  its  environment,  and  drop 
into  them  naturally  ;  but  that  will  not  be  for  some  time  to  oome. 

VOL.  Lzzn.  L 
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It  is,  however,  already  possible  to  point  oat  what  the  fragment  is 
not,  and  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  nearest  parallel  to 
it  may  be  fonnd ;  and  that  is  what  I  shall  attempt  to  do  in  the 
following  pages. 


In  the  first  place,  then,  this  docament  is  not  a  leaf  of  a  Gospel— 
not,  at  least,  of  sach  a  Gospel  as  we  know  anything  about. 

A  great  many  kinds  of  books  have  been  called  Gospels  at  different 
times,  bat  no  extant  recension  or  fragment  of  any  of  these  leads  ns  to 
sappose  that  they  had  room  for  sach  a  collection  of  detached  sayings 
as  is  contained  in  the  leaf  from  Oxyrhynchas.  Of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians^  a  book  which  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
fragment,  we  possess  certain  scraps,  the  chief  one  being  a  dialogue  of 
oar  Lord  with  Salome  ;  and  from  Hippoly tas  and  Epiphanius  we  learn 
that  it  contained  esoteric  utterances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles.  The 
Gospel  of  Philip,  of  which  we  have  one  fragment^  seems  to  have  been  a 
"  Gnostic  "  writing,  very  much  like  the  Pistis  Sophia,  an  extant  work 
which  represents  Philip  as  the  special  recorder  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
after  the  Resurrection.  The  very  title  of  the  Gospel  of  Eve^  again, 
transports  us  into  a  visionary  sphere  totally  unconnected  with  the 
earthly  life  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  solitary  quotation  from  it,  preserved 
by  Epiphanius,  confirms  the  impression  we  derive  from  the  title. 
Furthermore,  we  know  enough  of  the  Gospels  called  of  the  Hebrews^ 
of  the  Twelve^  of  tlie  EbioniteSy  of  Peter,  to  see  that  in  form  at  least 
they  resembled  our  Canonical  Gospels ;  while  those  of  James  and 
of  Thomas  we  actually  possess — the  first,  perhaps,  in  its  origiaal  shape, 
tiie  latter  in  a  shortened  form — and  we  know  that  they  dealt  with  the 
parentage  and  infancy  of  Christ  by  way  of  direct  narrative,  with  little 
of  direct  doctrinal  utjberance. 

Another  class  of  Gospels  was  that  connected  with  the  names  of 
individual  heretics — for  example,  Basilides  and  Marcion.  Marcion's 
Gospel,  however,  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  mutilated  form  of 
St.  Luke,  while  the  attribution  to  Basilides  of  anything  purporting  to 
be  a  Gospel  is  in  all  probability  a  mistake. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  books  known  as  Gospels  were  of  a 
systematic  and  coherent  character,  and  were  either  lives  of  Christ  or 
continuous  reports  of  His  teaching,  not  collections  of  sayings  which  had 
no  internal  bond  of  connection  with  each  other. 

If  one  were  forced  to  fix  on  some  one  of  the  spurious  Gospels  whose 
names  are  known  to  us  as  the  source  of  the  Logia,  I  think  I  should 
suggest  the  Traditions  or  Gospel  of  Matthias  as  the  most  likely.  We 
have  three  short  quotations  from  it,  all  of  which  are  ethical  precepts ; 
and  almost  all  the  writers  who  speak  of  it  are  oonnected  with  Egypt. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  it  really  probable  that  our  sayings  are  a  part  of 
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this  book.  The  formula  **  Jesus  saith,"  which  serves  to  introduce 
each  saying  in  oar  fragment,  is  not  very  suitable  to  an  apostle  record- 
ing his  reminiscences  of  his  Master's  words.  There  are,  besides, 
indications  that  Matthias,  in  company  with  Philip  and  Thomas,  was 
represent'Cd  by  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  as  a  special  recipient  of  Christ's 
^efloteric  teachings  after  the  Resurrection,  a  fact  which  makes  it  prob- 
able that,  if  we  hod  the  Gospel  of  MaithiuSj  we  should  find  it  to  be  a 
book  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Ftstis  Sophia. 

In  the  next  place,  this  fragment  does  not  belong  to  the  work  which 
people  often  describe  as  the  Loffki  of  Papias, 

It  shootd  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  Papiaa  was  not  called 
lA^gia,  bat  Kqiositlonsof  Logla  o/fke  Lord  (Xo-y*wv  KufnaKtliv  i^jjyrifTUQ)*, 
and  both  the  title  and  the  remains  of  the  book  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  **  expositions ''  which  it  contained  must  have  been  largely 
in  excess  of  Logia,  Its  form,  too,  must  have  been  more  elaborate 
than  that  of  the  new  fragment.  However  small  in  intelligence  Papias 
may  have  been  (and  Easebius  thought  him  very  small),  he  had  some 
pMtoueions  to  graces  of  style.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
hare  incorporated  in  his  book  a  section  so  very  unliterary  and  so 
miscellaneoas  in  character  as  this  is  without  dilating  it  with  some 
sure  of  exposition.  However,  it  is  wasting  time  to  prove  that  this 
ftnent  cannot  be  from  Paptas.  One  has  but  to  read  the  specimens 
re  have  of  his  work  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  of  a  widely  different 
:>mplexion.  And  if  we  may  extend  our  purview  to  the  fragments 
^«iaot©d  from  "  the  Presbyters  '*  by  Ireoasas,  some  of  which  are  pretty 
certainly  from  the  Expositions  of  Papias,  we  shall  probably  realise 
that  the  question  is  hardly  worth  debating,* 

What,  then,  is  this  fragment  ?  It  may  be  a  collection  of  sayings 
of  our  Lord  made  at  a  time  when  Gospels  were  only  beginning,  or  had 
not  yet  begun,  to  be  written.     It  may  be  a  collection  of  extracts  from 

•  .Shall  we  ever  recover  a  copy  of  the  five  books  of  Papias?    E^pt  has  seorninglj 
uallxaited  possibUitief^  and   may  yet   give   them   a  p.     Syria^  too,   is    not    eQtirely 
xhivu5ie<i  ;   and  there  may  have  been  a  Syriac  version  of  the  work,  though  I  do 
ot  know  thiit  any  mention  of  such  a  thin^  has  been  brought  to  light.     But  in  the 
^"^'...^   Tx  ir^t  arc  our  chances  7    We  know  that  in  or  about  1218  the  church  of  Nimes 
I  **  thick  volume,"  containing  Libnun  Papue,  Librum  dt  V^his  Domini  To  bo 
{h  may  have  been  a  copy  of  the  Lexicon  of  the  Papias  who  lived   in   the 

ktevt^rti h  century,  bound  np  with  a  copy  of  Augustine  De  l*erbU  Domini.  Still,  it  is  not 
^Ty  likely  that  t^ose  two  books  would  be  bound  up  along  with  other  tracts  in  one 
olume;  and,  after  all,  the  Latin  version  of  Irenajua  cornea  to  us  from  the  fcSouth  of 
franti4^,  and  the  Becond-century  dialogue  of  Jason  and  Paplscus  was  translated  into 
■  I  by  a  cleric  in  that  part  of  the  world.    So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable 
"bat  irtM  a  true  Papias  in  Latin  at  Kime«,  though  it  is  not  there  now, 
&  not  at  all  .^ure  that  there  may  not  have  been  a  copy  in  England  al^o  in  the 
nth  century.    John  Boston,  the  Bury  monk  and  bibliographer,  includeii  Papias  ut 
p'^\i^  in  tbe.llst  ol  writers  whose  works  he  had  seen  in  monastic  hbrarles.    But 
ton^s  work  is  In  print,  a&d|  until  it  is,  we  shall  not  know  whether  he  actually 
Q  book,   or  whether  he  merely  put   down  the  name  because  it  occurred 
liD  iioroTnc*  catisV"  -"  ^  * '  >^o<UesiA8tioal  writerp,  which  is  one  of  his  chief  sources. 

Almost  every  hlo  mooaiiic  library  catalogue  contains  two  or  three  mentions 

U  BapiaB ;  but  a -.-e  cases  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  author  of  the  dictionary  U 
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one  or  more  written   Gospels.     Does  the  form  of  it  help  as  to  » 
oonclasion  ? 

The  leaf  which  we  have  is  marked  with  the  number  11 ;  and  if  it 
be  at  all  fair  to  build  anything  on  sach  meagre  data,  I  woald  say  that 
it  seems  likely  that  all  the  ten  preceding  leaves  contained  matter 
jimilar  to  this :  because  ten  leaves  of  the  size  of  ours  would  not  contain 
any  important  writing  to  which  this  could  be  an  appendix. 

Then,  again,  if  we  look  at  the  structure  of  the  document,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  it  fit  into  any  class  of  sacred  writings  of  which  we 
have  any  specimens.  The  repeated  formula,  ''  Jesus  saith,"  is  so  bare,. 
00  jejune,  that  one  cannot  conceive  its  occurring  in  any  book  which 
contained  anywhere  portions  of  narrative.  It  would  not,  however,  be- 
inappropriate  either  to  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  larger  book,  or  to  » 
collection  of  sayings  which  contained  sayings  and  nothing  else. 

Now  I  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  books  composed  exclusively  qf 
precepts  or  ''  gnomic "  utterances  are  distinctively  Oriental  in 
character.  Certain  it  is  that  in  looking  for  parallels  to  the  Lojia, 
so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  we  find  the  most  striking  general 
resemblances  in  writings  like  the  Jewish  Pirke  Aboth,  or  Sayings  of 
the  Fathers.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this,  we  are  constantly  met 
by  the  simple  formulae,  "  Abtalion  said  " ;  '*  Shammai  said"  ;  "  Rabbi 
said  "  ;  "  He  used  to  say."  The  Greek  collections,  such  as  Plutarchlsi 
Apophthegmata  Laconical  are  not  of  the  same  kind.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  short  anecdotes,  whieb  specify  the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  the  saying. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  literature  of  Persia  and  India  would 
supply  striking  resemblances  alike  in  form  and  substance  to  the 
document  we  are  discussing.  These,  if  they  exist,  will  be  produced 
in  due  time.  At  present  I  merely  wish  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
possibility  that  this  papyrus  leaf  is  from  a  collection  of  sayings  made 
as  such,  and  not  collected  from  larger  works. 

Yet  in  this  case  the  introductory  formula  is  puzzling.  We  should 
expect  the  past  tense — tXeytv  or  htt^v,  **  He  used  to  say,"  or  **  He 
said,"  not  "  He  saith."  In  the  Pirke  Aboth  the  past  tense  is  always 
employed,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  b(v 
employed  when  we  are  recording  either  traditions  or  personal  remioi- 
scences.  The  difficulty  may  not  strike  others  as  important ;  to  me  it 
is  a  real  one. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  same  objection  applies,  if  we  may 
regard  the  fragment  as  a  series  of  excerpts  made  for  some  purpose 
from  a  larger  work  or  works.  I  can  acquiesce  in  the  recurrence  of 
the  bare  words  **  Jesus  saith,"  if  I  am  allowed  to  think  of  them  as 
merely  paragraph-marks  to  distinguish  one  saying  from  another.  I 
could  fancy  them  to  correspond  to  the  familiar  on  with  which  Greek 
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^^itomisers,  each  as  Photiup,  begin  each  new  extract  from  the  book 
they  are  abridging, 

H  I  can  also  understand  them  very  well  if  the  coUectioa  was  meant 
for  liturgical  use  of  any  kind  ;  if,  for  instance,  they  are  analogous  ta 
the  formula,  '*  Hear  also  what  St.  Paul  eaith,"  in  our  Communion 
Senrice.  I  do  not.  of  course,  mean  that  the  collection  was  made  to 
be  used  in  a  Church  service,  as  are  the  **  comFortable  words  "  to  which 
I  have  alluded :  bat  I  can  very  well  imagine  that  a  Christian,  teacher 
fihould  make  a  collectiou  of  utterances  of  our  Lord  from  various 
sources,  which  he  might  read  or  quote  to  a  circle  of  hearers  as  occasioii 

^«erved  him/ 

H  May  I,  then,  with  all  due  diffidence,  set  up  the  theory  that  this 
T>apyrua  leaf  is  from  a  book  of  sayings  of  Christ,  extracted  from  one 
or  more  Gospels,  and  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  critics  as  it 
deserves  ? 

I'  . 
Something  has  been  said  of  the  form  of  the  fragment ;  the  great 
question  of  its  contents  has  now  to  be  approached.  Are  these  new 
sayings  to  be  regarded  as  probably  genuine  words  of  Christ  ?  I 
think  every  one  must  be  impressed  by  them.  In  the  case  of  one  or 
two  of  them- the  first  feeling  is  that  they  justify  tlie  high  claim  they 
make.  Is  this  claim  borne  oat  by  further  examination  of  their 
meanings  and  by  such  external  evidence  as  can  be  brought  to  bear 
<in  them  ? 

With  those  sayings  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  matter  in  the 
'Canonical  Gospels  it  would  not  be  right  for  any  one  to  deal  who  has 
not  a  special  knowledge  of  the  Synoptic  question.  Only  it  may  be 
suggested  by  such  a  one  that  the  proverb,  *'  itomtur  a  socits^''  has 
dome  application  here.  It  is  something  in  favour  of  the  new  sayings 
that  they  are  found  in  company  with  the  old.  Something,  not  every - 
thing.  The  forger  is  well  advised,  it  may  be  answered,  who  does  not 
trust  entirely  to  bis  own  powers  of  inventfou,  but  uses  some  materials 
H  nt  least  which  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
"  these  Lot/ia  can  be  in  any  sense  deecribed  as   a  forgery,  they  are  a 

forgery  of  a  class  totally  new  to  us. 
H  The  theory  advanced  above,  that  they  may  be  excerpts  from  one  or 
^"  more  Gospels — such,  for  example,  as  the  Etjijpiian  Gospel — ^ would  serve 
well  to  explain  the  presence  in  them  side  by  side  of  elements  of  various 
degrees  of  authenticity  ;  for  it  is  most  probable  that  those  early 
tlospels  which  the  Church  rejected  contained  an  admixture  of  genuine 

*  One  ouly  of  tbt?  tincanonlcal  sayings  of  Christ  collected  by  Resch  (At/rapha, 
Ka  47)  rcjemble*  ours  in  form.  It  in  preserved  by  Origen,  and  runs  thus:  Kal  'Tij^ot/f 
yw  ftf^it^  did  roil  da&€iniVirTai  ii^ifii^ovr  Kfil  5iA  toAi  rtiyCnrra%  iwrhup  Kal  Stik  rods  ^^v^irmt 
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matter  along  with  some  that  was  corrupt  and  some  that  was  pore- 
inventioD. 

The  second  saying  in  the  fragment  runs  thus :  ''  Except  ;e  fast  [to] 
the  world,  ye  shall  not  find  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and  except  ye  keep^ 
the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father."  The  expression  rendered 
'*  fast  to  the  world "  (vvyarevecy  tov  Koafiov)^  if  allowable  at  all^. 
igy  as  the  editors  say,  very  harsh.  A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  reading  Koafiov  (the  world)  is  natural,  thoagh  it  is  hazardous  to 
try  and  amend  the  work  of  two  experienced  readers  of  papyri :  I 
frankly  allow  that  I  can  suggest  nothing  better.  Yet  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  parallel  to  "  the  Sabbath  "  in  the  second  clause  ia 
rather  needed — say,  the  name  of  a  day  of  the  month  or  week,  or  of 
some  Jewish  fast.  However,  as  the  name  of  a  day  (analogous  to 
TiaaapaKoari))  would  in  all  cases  require  the  feminine  gender^ 
and,  as  no  name  of  a  fast  will  suit  the  ductus  liUerariim,  k6<t/xov 
must  stand  for  the  present.  If  it  atands,  and  if  the  saying  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  genuine,  we  must  assign  to  it,  I  think,  a  spiritual  and 
not  a  temporal  meaning.  The  finding  of  the  kingdom  is  contingent 
upon  keeping  the  true  fast — the  fast  that  God  has  chosen ;  the  sight 
of  the  Father  is  to  be  attained  by  keeping  the  true  Sabbath.  On  the 
other  hand,  literally  interpreted,  these  words  are  not  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  He  who  said,  *'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,"  could  never  have  made  the  Jewish  observance  which 
He  broke  down  the  necessary  step  to  the  attainment  of  the  heavenly 
life.  Rather,  in  that  case,  must  the  words  embody  the  principle  of 
some  Judaising  or  Jewish-Gnostic  sect ;  they  can  never  have  been 
uttered  by  oar  Lord. 

The  third  saying  is  the  most  immediately  attractive  of  all. 

''  Jesus  saith :  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  fiesh  was 
I  seen  of  them  :  and  I  foand  all  men  drunken,  and  none  found  I 
athirst  among  them,  and  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  man^ 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart." 

Where  must  we  suppose  these  words  to  have  been  said  ?  Must 
they  be  placed  in  the  days  after  the  Resurrection  ?  If  so,  the 
presumption  that  they  came  from  a  Gnostic  source  is  very  strong ;  for 
the  early  heretical  teachers  and  writers  of  Apocalypses  appropriated 
that  period  to  themselves,  and  represented  it  as  the  time  par  excellence 
when  Christ  communicated  His  most  important  revelation  to  His 
chosen  disciples.  The  Pistis  Sophia,  the  Books  of  Jeii,  the  Questions 
of  BartholomeWy  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (as  it  seems)  all  have 
their  scenes  laid  in  these  days. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  a  rather  striking  reminder  of  this 
mjing  does  occur  in  the  Puiis  Sophia  : 

**  Now  when  the  disciples  heard   this.,  they  fell  down  and  worshipped 
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Hiiia,  saving :  *  Help  us,  our  Lord,  have  pity  on  us,  that  wo  may  be 
delivered  from  these  evil  chastiBementfi,  which  are  prepared  for  the  sinners. 
Woe  unto  them,  woe  unto  them»  the  sons  of  men,  for  they  ahall  be  as 
blind  men  groping  in  darkness,  not  iieeing^  Have  pity  upon  us,  Lard,  in 
thifi  great  hiindne.ss  wherein  we  are,  and  have  pity  upon  the  whole  raee  of 
men,'  ilrc.*' — (Bchwartxe's  translation,  p,  232). 


of  the  blindness  of  the  whole 
uf    Christ   for    them,  is   what 


human  race,  and  of  the 


common   to  the  two 


The  notion 

oompaesion    ui    fjnrisc   lor   tnem,  is   wtiat    is 
ssage«. 

Bat  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  this  saying  ia  neces&arily  to  be  placed 
on  the  post-Resurrection  period.  It  might,  I  think,  be  of  the  natore 
of  a  parable*  It  reminds  one  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv. 
28  J  Luke  xvii,  26)  about  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  days  of 
Noah  (and  Lot),  The  point  of  these  sayings  is,  of  conrse,  a  different 
one ;  it  lies  in  the  suddenness  of  the  destruction  that  came  upon  the 
careless  livers  ;   yet  a  certain  similarity  exists, 

-  The  difficulty  of  regarding  the  words  as  uttered  before  the  Resur- 
rection lies  in  the  past  tense  used,  and  in  the  phrase,  *'  In  flesh  was 
I  seen  of  them/'  a  phrase,  by  the  way,  which  has  a  markedly 
Johannioe  look.  Even  this,  however,  would  be  tolerable  in  a  parable 
such  as  that  in  Matthew  xxv.,  in  which  tlie  Son  of  Man  says,  •*  I  was 
an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat,"  <SuC.  It  is  not,  certainly,  often 
that  oar  Lord  refers  to  His  coming  npon  earth  as  a  past  event ;  still, 
He  does  so  refer  to  it ;  and  I  would  submit  that  it  is  very  possible 
that  in  this  saying  we  have  a  reminiscence,  perhaps  garbled,  bnfc 
preserving  a  genuine  element,  of  a  parable  or  simile  actually  uttered, 
by  Christ,      In  any  case,  the  saying  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 

The  last  of  these  Login  to  which  I  can  here  refer  is  that  puzzling 
sentence,  "  Raise  up  the  stone,  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me ;  cleave 
the  wood,  and  there  am  L*' 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  possible  lines  of  interpretation 
for  this  : 

(1)  Christ  is  everywhere  and  in  everything.  This,  as  Messrs, 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  said,  is  favoured  by  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  utterance,  *'  Where  two  or  three  are 

athered  together,  there  am  I  in  the  midat  of  them,*'  and  the  sentence 
Krora  the  Gospd  of  Ece,  which  Epiphaaius  has  preserved,  supplies  an 
attractive  illustration. 

(2)  The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  hard  and  laborious  character 
of  the  acta  prescribed — the  heaving  up  of  the  stone  and  the  cleaving 
of  the  wood.  We  should  then  have  a  parallel  to  the  precept,  *^  Aslc^ 
and  ye  shall  receive  \  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  hwckj  and  it  shall  bd 
opened  unto  you  ** ;  an  utterance  in  which  the  command  seems  to  me 
quite  as  important  an  element  as  the  promise.  Effort  is  necessary  if 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  to  be  won. 
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(3)  The  *'  stone  "  and  the ''  wood  *'  may  just  possibly  be  the  important 
factors  in  the  saying.  Both  of  them  are  familiar  types  of  the  Lord. 
Bnt  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  meaning  to  the  whole  clause  on  this 
hypothesis,  though  it  seems  jast  worth  mentioning. 

The  first  interpretation  has  a  flavour  of  Pantheism  about  it,  of 
something  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  lines  of  our  Lord's  genuine 
sayings.  If  the  interpretation  be  correct,  the  words  would  better  suit 
a  **  Gnostic^  milieu  than  an  orthodox  one.  But  I  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. Would  any  sect  which  is  likely  to  have  produced  this  mystical 
saying  have  put  it  in  such  a  form  ?  Were  they  not  all  too  deeply  imbued 
with  a  belief  in  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  ?  Stone  and  wood,  the 
productions  of  an  ignorant  or  evil  Creator,  with  whose  works  it  is  the 
object  of  every  enlightened  soul  to  h^ve  as  little  to  do  as  possible,  could 
they  be  spoken  of  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  as  this  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Gnostic  would  thus  conceive  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  created 
things.  The  Lord  **  is  everywhere  and  heareth  every  one  of  us,"  say 
the  Docetic  Acts  of  John,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  is  no  hint  to  show  that 
He  is  present  in  inanimate  things  of  sense. 

I  incline  rather  to  the  second  of  the  interpretations  suggested  above. 
It  is  direct  and  simple,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Christ's  known 
teaching.  Possibly  the  collector  of  the  Logia  may  have  understood  the 
sentence  difiEerently,  and  therefore  placed  it  in  the  position  in  which 
wo  find  it     If  he  did,  he  acted,  I  believe,  under  a  misapprehension. 

With  these  scattered  suggestions  I  must  leave  the  fragment.  The 
interest  of  this  first- fruit  of  the  Oxyrhjnehus  find  cannot  easily  be 
exaggerated.  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  already  earned  our 
warmest  thanks  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  it ;  and 
during  many  years  to  come,  one  is  glad  to  think,  they  will  be 
constantly  increasing  our  obligations  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund. 

M.  R.  James. 
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FROM  the  outer  courts  of  general  business^  from  the  inoer  templo 
of  EnAnce,  and  from  participation  in  South  African  afikirs  there 
has  now  disappeared,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Barnato,  a  man 
who  was  more  noteworthy  for  his  individoalism  than  even  for  his  rapidly 
acquired  and  secarely  held  millions.  The  feveri&h  daya  of  the  old 
Kimberley  Camp  seem  to  be  already  long  past,  when  the  horrible  coach 
with  its  sixteen  inside  passengers  or  the  costly  jKJst  cart  were  the  only 
competitors  with  the  leisurely  ox  waggon  for  the  conveyance  of  all 
aorta  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and  goods  to  the  Diamond  Fields 
from  the  rail  terminus  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Yet  twenty -five 
years  ago,  where  the  town  of  Kimberley  now  stands  was  the  open, 
boundless,  and  apparently  valueless  veld ;  and  where  now  yawns  the 
great  hole  of  the  Kimberley  mine,  a  small  kopje  or  isolated  hill 
reared  its  modest  head.  This  twenty -five  years  has  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  great  miniog  industry  to  which  there  is  as  yet  no  apparent 
end,  and  the  evolution  of  several  millionaires,  of  whom  the  one  who 
loomed  largest  in  the  public  view,  the  most  representative  of  his  class, 
waa  Mr.  B.  L  Barnato,  the  familiar,  genial  **  Barney/'  of  the  old 
camp  day  p.  Yet  he  was  not  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  on  the  Diamond 
Fields,  and  it  was  not  until  the  first  rush  there  bad  subsided,  end  it 
bad  become  evident  that  diamonds  were  there  in  plenty  for  years  to 
<;ome,  that  Bar  net  Isaac  Barnato  went  from  London  to  join  his  brother 
Henry,  who  had  already  ehtabliehed  a  sufficiently  profitable  business 
as  diamond  buyer,  broker,  and  dealer,  or,  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
<;amp  slang,  a  **  kopje  wallopper/'  The  diamond  mining  was  then 
carried  on  by  individuals  working  singly  or  in  small  associations,  and 
the  Barnato  brothers,  with  many  others,  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
wealth  by  travelling  round  daily  from  claim  to  claim  purchasing  the 
,fiad&     It  was  a  very  profitable  if  risky  business,  but  in  the  hands  of 
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the  astate  brothers,  by  nnwearyiag  toil  and  incessant  vigilance  it 
prospered.  Already  those  early  Kimberley  days  are  shrouded  by 
myths  sufficient  to  jostify  antiquity ;  bnt  although  the  brothers  were 
at  first  in  a  very  ismall  way  of  business  they  were  never  reduced  to 
any  great  straits,  nor  was  Barney  ever  dependent  upon  his  abilities  as 
a  showman,  circus  clown,  or  professional  pugilist.  So  good  a  business 
man  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  good  showman ;  and  possessed 
of  great  physical  strength,  dexterity,  and  an  excellent  boxer,  with  a 
never  failing  fund  of  animal  spirits,  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
oontributed  turns  to  benefit  and  charitable  performances.  The  last 
public  appearance  he  made  on  the  boards  was  in  November  1893, 
when^  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  Johannesburg,  he  played  Matthias  in 
"  The  Bells  "  at  a  benefit  to  Miss  Helen  Rous.  From  such  seed  a 
whole  crop  of  yarns  have  sprung  up  in  which  Barney  himself  found 
far  too  much  amusement  ever  to  desire  their  correction. 

When,  in  course  of  time,  the  original  Kimberley  claim  workings 
began  to  deepen,  so  far  as  to  render  individual  efltorts  and  smaU 
capital  of  no  avail,  hundreds  of  diggers  abandoned  their  claims  and 
cleared  out  with  what  they  had  made,  while  still  greater  numbers 
worked  on,  struggling  with  ever-increasing  difficulties,  until  their 
resources  were  exhausted.  This  gave  the  Bamatos  the  opportunity 
for  their  first  great  cotip^  for  convinced,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  that 
the  diamonds  were  still  richer  deeper,  they  resolved  upon  the  flotation 
of  companies  with  large  working  capitals,  and  to  achieve  this  bought 
up  every  claim  they  could  secure.  Every  pound  of  their  own  money 
and  all  that  their  credit  could  raise  was  embarked  in  this  enterprise, 
which,  ultimately  successful,  for  a  time  promised  ruin  only.  This 
first  consolidation  of  claims  into  companies  paved  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  Rhodes  amalgamation,  whereby  the  several  large  companies 
were  formed  into  one  for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  output 
of  diamonds  and  forming  a  monopoly. 

While,  however,  so  much  of  the  history  of  Old  Kimberley  in  broad 
outline  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  of  unauthorised  yarns,  the 
Barnato  power,  fame  and  millions  had  increased  far  more  outside 
the  sphere  of  Kimberley  work.  When  the  first  rumours  of  the  gold 
discoveries  on  the  Witwatersrand  (literally  White  Waters  Range) 
of  the  Transvaal  reached  Kimberley,  Henry  Barnato  remained  in 
charge  of  the  bueiness  there  while  Barney  went  up  to  spy  out  the 
land.  At  that  time  the  possibility  of  gold  being  found  in  such  a 
conglomerate  formation  was  decried  as  an  impossibility  by  scientiBts^ 
who,  in  some  cases,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  specimens 
produced  were  from  salted  ground.  Barney,  on  the  spot,  satisfied 
himself  that  there  were  the  outcrops  of  a  series  of  gold-bearing 
reefS)  all  payable,  and  quietly  bought  up  all  the  likely  ground  h& 
could  obtain,  until  the  holdings  of  his  firm  were,  as  they  Etill  are, 
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and  away  tba  largest  on  the  Rand.  As  it  had  been  at 
Eitnberley  so  it  was  at  Johannesborg,  as  the  central  township  was 
called — the  great  iDajority  of  the  early  arrivals  had  no  idea  of  the 
permanence  or  value  of  the  gold  deposits.  There  was,  however, 
available  from  the  first,  for  working  and  exploitation,  far  more  capital 
than  ever  Kimberley  had  enjoyed,  and,  considerable  as  the  Bamata 
reaoorces  had  become,  they  were  nneqnal  to  the  realisation  of  Barney  s 
pet  scheme  first  formed — ^ which  was  to  acquire  such  a  preponderating 
interest  in  every  niining  proposition  and  every  industrial  undertaking 
that  he  wonld  have  had  control  of  the  whole.  It  was  a  great  scheme^ 
worthy  of  his  buainess  instinct  and  financial  genius,  and  it  failed  of 
accomplishment  bat  narrowly.  While,  however,  his  schemes  were 
then  secrets  shared  with  no  one,  his  faith  in  the  fotura  of  the  Rand 
was  demonstrated  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  at  the  time  by  his 
purchases  of  real  estate,  both  in  the  centre  of  the  proposed  township 
and  in  the  outskirts  for  residential  puqDoses.  He  bought  several 
blocks  of  ground  conveniently  near  to  the  line  of  reef,  and  on  one 
of  these  he  erected  a  commodious  stock-exchange,  thereby  determining 
the  business  centre  of  the  new  town,  and  afterwards,  of  course,  forming 
a  limited  company,  which  has  paid  excellent  dividends  from  the  first. 
Then,  on  another  block  of  ground  close  at  hand,  he  erected  long 
corridors  of  two-storied  offices,  which  were  at  once  occupied  at  large 
rentals*  In  the  centre  of  the  public  market-square  he  acquired  ground 
and  built  a  huge  Market  Hall,  at  which  others  then  scoffed — it  should 
have  been  four  times  larger  even  for  present  business.  When  the 
great  depression  came  in  Kaffirs,  and  in  1888  and  1889,  every  one 
predicted  for  tbo  Rand  utter  failure;  when  the  promising  young 
miUionaires  of  a  few  months  earlier  found  their  projects  reduced  to 
naught  and  their  scrip  of  no  value  even  as  waste  paper,  Barney  gave 
his  final  demonstration  of  confidence  in  the  future.  Among  the 
earliest  arrivals  on  the  Witwatersrand  was  Sir  James,  then  plain  Mr,, 
Sivewright  from  Cnpetown.  He  saw  that,  whether  there  was  gold  or 
not,  there  would  for  some  time  be  a  large  population  to  feed  and 
support,  and  only  a  very  small  natural  water  supply.  He  therefore 
organised  the  first  Waterworks  Company,  and  himself  sketched  out 
the  plans  for  the  collection  into  small  reservoirs  of  the  water  from 
some  springs  in  the  Doornfontoin  valley  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rising 
township.  When  the  slump  came  the  works  were  unfinished,  there 
was  no  money  available  for  their  continuance^  and  of  the  other  mer- 
cantile and  moneyed  men  then  on  the  Rand  not  one  felt  snflBciently 
secure  of  the  future  of  the  gold  industry  to  furnish  further  capital. 
Mr.  Barnato  had  at  first  a  nominal  interest  only  in  Mr,  Sivewright*s 
company,  and  he  purposely  waited  until  a  writ  had  been  issued  against 
the  company  and  the  aheritf'a  officer,  or  rather  the  Dutch  equivalent 
ffof  Ihat  functionary^  was  about  to  take  possession.      He  then  bought 
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up  the  whole  ooDcern,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  carried  out  the  • 
original  plans,  bat  on  a  mnch  larger  scale.  Even  as  an  act  advisedly 
calculated  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  gold-fields, 
this  had  a  great  immediate  efltect ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  diflSculty, 
the  undertaking  has  paid  well.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Bamato's 
business  principles  through  his  career  that  every  enterprise  in  which 
he  engaged  should  stand  by  itself  and  be  made  to  produce  a  profit. 
He  would  never  consent  to  set  off  the  loss  on  one  undertaking  against 
the  gain  on  another.  The  profit  was,  he  held,  the  right  and  natural 
thing,  but  a  loss  was  a  thing  utterly  abhorrent,  and  if  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  a  profit  must  be  stopped.  It  is  not  intended  now  to 
in  any  way  deal  with  Mr.  Bamato's  financial  schemes,  other  than  as 
they  throw  a  light  upon  his  personality  and  methods  of  work ;  but 
the  waterworks  was  always  one  of  his  most  favourite  enterprises,  and 
the  various  attempts  made  by  men  powerful  with  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  concessions  for  other  sources  of  water  supply  kept  him 
continually  on  the  alert  until  he  finally  crushed  all  opposition  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

The  Bamato  millions  were  not  however  entirely  derived  from  the 
buying  and  selling,  and  general  trading  operations,  of  the  most 
important  member  of  the  firm.  Mr.  B.  I.  Bamato  added  to  his 
marvellous  business  instinct  and  capacity  for  figures  a  genius  for 
Stock  Exchange  manipulations  which  made  him  the  most  important 
operator  in  Kaffirs,  until  no  one  could  bring  out  a  new  venture,  no 
matter  how  good  it  might  be,  without  his  help  to  make  the  market. 
In  every  good  thing  that  was  floated  he  had  therefore  to  be  consulted 
and  considered,  and  let  in  to  secure  his  help.  The  result  has  been, 
as  he  himself  frankly  admitted,  that  he  made  more  money  by  aidiog 
or  frustrating  the  plans  of  others,  operations  in  which  he  never 
appeared  at  all,  than  by  the  long  years  of  unremitting  attention  to 
his  own  projects.  In  this  connection  he  achieved  some  remarkable 
deals,  and  the  scale  and  apparent  recklessness  of  his  operations  were 
such  as  struck  awe  into  more  ordinary  men.  Yet  having  once  planned 
out  his  course  of  action,  he  never  after  swerved  from  it,  and  less  than 
twelve  months  ago  he  declared  to  the  writer,  "  Worry !  nonsense,  I 
have  never  had  a  business  worry  since  we  began  the  Kimberley 
amalgamation  when  I  had  to  plunge,  win  or  lose  all."  It  has  before 
been  said  of  men  that  all  they  touched  turned  to  gold,  and  here  was 
a  man  who  for  seventeen  years  had  never  had  a  plan  miscarry.  It 
was  to  no  fabled  converting  touch  of  gold  that  he  owed  this  success, 
nor,  as  others  phrased  it,  to  "  Barney's  luck/'  but  to  the  unsparing, 
nnceasing  toil  he  devoted  to  every  detail  of  his  business ;  to  his 
power  of  concentration,  and  to  his  marvellous  grasp  of  detail.  In 
all  his  mining  and  industrial  operations  there  was  not  a  single  feature 
of  the  working,  a  single  apparatus  or  process  used,  with  which   he 
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wag  not  perfectly  familiar.  In  all  his  compaDy  undertakiiigs,  aticb 
a  tbing  as  a  speech  prepared  by  others  for  hioi  to  read  was  absolutely 
UDkaowiii  and  no  man  ever  laboured  more  patiently  or  with  more 
uaiform  succeea  to  convert  the  refractory  when  it  was  advisable. 
Both  at  Johannesburg  and  in  London,  the  latter  especially  on  aa 
occasion  fresh  in  all  memories,  he  has  had  to  confront  angry  critics, 
who,  smarting  under  apparent  loss,  were  not  careful  either  as  to  the 
terms  in  which  they  denounced  him,  or  the  epithets  they  employed. 
But  the  results  were  invariably  the  same,  withdrawal  of  all  charges 
and  renewed  votes  of  confidence  passed  by  acclamation  without  a  dis- 
sentient. While,  however,  no  one  could  be  more  conciliatory,  more 
pleasingly  explanatory  than  he,  when  it  was  advisable,  he  could  take 
it  fighting  too,  when  his  judgment  approved,  and  then  his  attack  was 
irresiitibie,  **  If  you  are  going  to  fight/'  he  said,  "^always  get  in 
first  blow.  If  a  man  is  going  to  hit  you,  hit  him  first  and  say,  *  If 
you  try  that  Til  hit  you  again/  It  is  of  no  use  you're  standing  ofiF 
and  sayings  *lf  you  hit  me  V\\  hit  you  back,'  Dye  understand?  *' 
**  Yes,  I  understand/*  I  answered  ;  **  bat  you  are  quoting  Kiagsley  in 
*  Westward  Ho !  *  '*  **  Who  was  Kingsley  and  *  Westward  Ho ! '  ?  '*  he 
sharply  queried.  After  I  had  explained  and  quoted  the  passage  from 
Drake  tt  letter  to  Amyas  Leigh,  ho  said,  **  Ah  I  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  Kingsley,  but  when  he  wrote  that  he  knew  what  life  was  and  he 
was  right  and  I  am  right,  tboagh  it  is  queer  for  me  to  get  a  supporter 
IB  one  of  your  parsons.  If  he  was  a  ti-ue  man  he  would  also  have 
to  agree  with  our  law  of  '  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,*  hot 
being  a  Christian  of  course  he  couldn't  do  that*  Pah  !  never  let  a 
man  wrong  you  withoat  getting  square,  no  matter  how  long  you  wait, 
and  never  wrong  a  man  if  you  can  help  it,  because  he  will  wait  his 
time  to  get  back  on  you  and  at  the  worst  possible  moment,  I  don*t 
care  whether  it  is  Jew  or  Gentile,  it  is  all  the  same.**  This  conversa- 
tion occurred  during  an  early  morning  drive  about  two  years  ago,  when 
he  had  just  arranged  his  scheme  for  the  flotation  of  the  Barnato  Con- 
solidated Mines,  and  was  already  laying  off  the  lines  on  which  the 
Bai'uato  Banks  were  to  be  constructed  and  floated. 

Only  a  week  later  he  gave  to  me  a  very  ominous  signification  of 
bia  own  condition.  It  was  after  the  Sunday  morning  breakfast,  which 
I  remember  includfd  on  that  occasion  among  other  guests  Baron 
Charnac^,  representing  large  French  financial  interests,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Leonard,  Q.C.  During  the  meal  Mr.  Barnato  had  borne  even  more 
than  his  usDal  full  share  of  the  conversation,  and  in  a  hasty,  impetuous 
mauner  more  marked  than  usual,  which  caused  many  anxious  glances 
to  be  cast  at  him  by  the  presiding  genius  of  that  most  hospitable 
board,  bis  clever,  amiable*  and  most  beautiful  wife*  The  meal  ended, 
be  drew  me  into  a  small,  very  bare  study,  opening  from  the  breakfast 
room,  and  for  two  hours  paced  inceeaantly  up  and  down,  talking  of 
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his  work  and  schemes  for  the  fnture,  sedalonsly  imbibiDg  all  the  time 
very  stiff  long  whiskies  and  sodas.  The  interview  ended,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  business  part  of  it,  he  began  to  talk  generally,  and 
eventually  the  conversation  drifted  round  to  boxing  and  the  merits  of 
Bat  Mullins  as  an  instructor.  Suddenly  Mr.  Barnato  turned  to 
me  and,  gripping  my  arm  fiercely,  said,  **  D'ye  know  what  would 
do  me  good  ?  Twenty  minutes  with  the  gloves  every  morning.  But 
I  can't  do  it  now.  I  have  hardly  time  to  live."  A  few  days  later, 
and  with  as  sudden  an  interruption,  he  said,  '^  D  ye  know,  there  is  one 
thing  I  don't  like  ?  I  never  felt  my  work  too  much  for  me  bef6re.  I 
could  come  home,  leave  it  all  behind  me,  go  to  bed  and  forget  it.  I 
can't  now.  I  go  to  bed  with  it,  sleep  with  it,  dream  of  it,  and  wake 
op  with  it.  I  don  t  like  it,  I  tell  you."  Of  a  truth,  from  his  work  he 
never  rested,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  his  own  life  that  his  only 
relaxations  were  the  pursuit  of  the  lighter  pleasures^  but  always  with 
the  same  fierce  energy  that  marked  his  business.  Of  a  constitution 
to  which  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  mankind  were  strange,  he  added 
a  physical  strength  well-nigh  impervious  to  fatigue.  Prom  feverish 
work  to  feverish  pleasure  was  his  only  change.  Early  married  to  a 
charming,  clever  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who  accompanied 
him  everywhere  in  all  his  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  his  habits  of  work  and 
life  had  yet  been  formed  in  the  five  years  of  the  hardest  Kimberley 
etmggle  that  had  preceded  it ;  when  the  most  important  work  was  not 
that  done  in  the  narrow  streets  of  wooden  office  huts  near  to  the  great 
mine,  but  consisted  of  studying  men  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and 
knowing  what  every  one  else  was  doing.  He  never  met  a  man  -with- 
out performing  a  mental  analysis  of  his  abilities,  as  to  how  they  might 
be  utilised  for  the  advancement  of  Barnato  Brothers,  and  never  forgot  a 
face  br  anything  else  he  desired  to  remember.  But  in  all  this,  in  his 
office  hours  and  in  the  extra  office  hours  of  various  reputed  pleasures^ 
all  made  by  him  subservient  to  his  work — himself  the  gayest  of  every 
party,  the  genial  companion,  the  witty  host — he  lived  a  life  of  appall- 
ing solitude  and  loneliness.  As  in  his  scheme  of  life  every  man  was 
a  possible  contributor  to  his  projects,  so  every  one  who  approached 
him  did  so  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  interests  only.  That  any 
one  should  ever  desire  his  friendship  or  be  interested  in  his  personality 
as  a  man  was  to  him  inexplicable,  and  therefore  incredible.  To  him 
all  mankind  were  at  once  chessmen  for  his  game  of  life,  and  leeches 
who  would  suck  what  they  could  from  him,  and  hang  wherever  pos- 
sible. Had  he  lived  longer,  this  awful  frozen  solitude  of  the  heart 
would  have  melted  away,  and  the  thaw  had  already  commenced  with 
the  first  clinging  finger  touches  of  the  two  children^  by  whom  the 
later  years  of  his  married  life  had  been  brightened.  His  nephews, 
too,  his  sister's  sons,  Woolfe  and  S.  B.  Joel,  had  been  carefully  trained 
and  introduced  into  his  bnsinflfls  for  their  relationship  al<me  ;  hat  they 
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had  manifested  each  great  ability,  and  were  bo  evidently  attached  to 
him  personally  that  their  inflaence  would  have  aided  that  of  wife  and 
children  in  accelerating  the  thaw.  Bat  it  wag  not  to  be,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  afvful  loneliness  aad  lack  of  humanity,  B.  L  Barnato 
miseed  greatness,  and,  is  no  more.  Dead,  and  by  hie  own  hand,  for 
the  maiDHpring  of  that  magnificent  human  machine,  never  relaxed » 
snapped.  Ho  who  at  forty-five  years  of  age  had  the  world  at  his 
feet»  and  might  have  been  numbered  among  its  great  ones,  ended  his 
career  a  mere  financier  and  nothing  more. 

It  might  have  been  all  so  different.  The  better  one  was  snffered 
to  know  him  the  more  his  capacity  for  really  great  things  became 
evident.  Hia  benevolence,  bo  far  as  the  general  public  was  Buftered  to 
know  it,  was  apparently  largely  snbser?ient  to  pnrposes  of  advertiee- 
ment,  but  hia  private  charities  will  never  be  known,  enormous  as 
have  been  their  extent.  He  was  most  solicitous,  too,  that  his  gifts 
ahould  not  be  known,  a  very  typical  instance  of  which  came  under  my 
own  observation.  I  happened  to  mention  to  him  that  a  certain  well- 
known  public  entertainer  had  fallen  upon  evil  days  in  Johannesburg, 
and  waf  sofTering  from  an  affection  for  which  it  was  imperative  that 
be  ahould  have  the  best  European  surgical  advice*  Mr.  Barnato 
merely  said,  *'  Ah,  poor  chap,  he  was  always  good,  and  led  the  best 
show  we  ever  had  in  the  old  camp  days  '*  (Kimberley),  "  Go  round 
with  the  hat  and  pat  m©  down  for  whatever  yon  can  get  four  or  five 
others  to  do.  A  week  later  he  asked  what  had  been  done,  and  I 
showed  him  a  list  of  promised  subscriptions.  *'  That  will  never  do;* 
he  said ;  and  after  calculating  the  amount  likely  to  bo  still  obtainable 
gave  mo  a  cheque  for  the  difference  between  that  and  the  amount  we 
jointly  considered  was  necessary,  I  was,  however,  myself  to  cash  the 
bearer  cheque  and  pay  the  amount  to  the  fund  to  prevent  identification. 
The  beneficiare  was  gratefully  astonished  at  the  amount  realised,  but 
waa  much  grieved  that  he  could  not  remember  the  names  of  so  many 
who  appeared  on  the  list  as  having  substantially  remembered  him.  Of 
a  certainty  Mr.  Barnato  was  not  one  to  do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to 
find  it  known,  for  in  this,  as  in  his  busiuess,  what  he  desired  to  be 
secret  was  so.  Very  considerable  time,  to  him  a  commodity  more 
valuable  than  money,  was  spent  by  him  in  personal  investigation  of 
appeals ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  even,  to  his  intense  disgust^  found 
himself  taking  part  in  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
£8000  syndicate,  merely  because  it  was  the  last  chance  in  life  of  a 
sick,  fragile  man  who  claimed  former  acquaintance  and  bad  been  of 
some  service  to  him,  ''Here/*  he  said,  after  the  meeting,  "is  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs ;  something  for  you  newspaper  men.  Me ! 
Barnato !  reduced  to  touting  for  shareholders  in  a  £3000  syndicate  ! 
Why,  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for  me  to  have  given  the  money 
right  out  to  X  instead  of  coming.     But  there,  he  wouldn't  have  taken 
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it ;  and  if  I  bad  refased  to  come  woald  have  conghed  his  soal  ap  on 
the  spot.  Yoa  see,  I  had  to  oome."  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Barnato  was 
often  victimised — he  knew  too  mnch.  Any  attempt  to  extract  money 
from  him  nnjnstifiably  was  snre  to  recoil  on  those  who  tried.  A 
notable  instance  occnrred  less  than  two  years  %go,  when  the  leaders  of 
his  own  faith  in  Kimberley  endeavoared  to  enlist  his  aid  for  the 
erection  of  a  more  magnificent  and  much  larger  synagogae.  He 
curtly  reminded  them  that  the  Kimberley  synagogue  had  served  the 
needs  of  the  Jews  there  in  the  greatest  boom  times^  when  wealth  was 
most  widely  scattered,  and  it  must,  so  tar  as  he  was  concerned,  still 
suffice  now  that  the  Jews  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  their  former 
number.  He  said  he  did  not  spend  his  money  for  the  glorification  of 
building  committees. 

Mr.  Barnato  was  a  very  keen  critic  of  both  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Uitlanders,  as  was  inevitable  in  view  of  his  large 
interests  so  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  whole 
community.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  Transvaal  Gold  Law,  ''one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,"  but  the  dynamite  and  other  moaopolies 
were  not  merely  unjust,  they  were  stupid,  as  preventing  the  working 
of  many  low-grade  mining  propositions  which  would  otherwise  be 
afibrding  employment  to  black  and  white,  and  thus  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  State.  The  constant  use  of  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company,  too,  to  foster  other  than  English  trade  and  English  ports, 
was  a  cause  of  great  irritation  to  him ;  and  he  could  never  understand 
why  the  Government  did  not  strictly  maintain  both  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  London  Convention.  The  agitation  of  the  Uitlanders  with 
regard  to  the  Education  and  Franchise  questions  he  ridiculed.  "  If 
people  wanted  a  complete  system  of  English  schools,  let  them  pay  for 
it  and  he  would  do  his  part ;  but  they  could  not  expect  a  Dutch 
Government  to  treat  its  own  language  as  a  foreign  one."  Again  : 
"Men  did  not  come  to  the  Transvaal  to  vote,  they  came  to  earn 
money.  The  franchise  would  cost  money  and  blood  to  obtain,  and 
would  never  add  6d.  a  month  to  any  one's  wages."  He  always  kept 
on  fairly  good  terms  with  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Executive  Council,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  vigorously 
and  in  idiomatic  English  when  they  favoured  an  attempt  to  push  a 
rival  water  scheme  for  Johannesburg.  With  the  events  of  December 
1895  and  January  1896  he  had  no  sympathy  at  all.  He  considered 
that  what  was  done  then  spoiled  the  near  chances  for  obtaining  much- 
needed  reforms,  and  that  there  was  besides  unpardonable  bungling.  Also 
his  pride  was  deeply  wounded  that  such  action  should  have  been  taken 
and  he  not  in  the  know.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which 
his  nephew,  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel,  had  been  forced  into  apparent  complicity 
in  the  revolutionary  measures.  When  the  Transvaal  Executive 
specially  imported  a  judge  to  try  the  Reform  prisoners  for  their  lives. 
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because  the  Transvaal  judicial  bencli  considered  that  the  milder  Gold 
Law  fully  aud  properly  dealt  with  the  ofiPenoes  alleged,  he  became 
very  anxious ;  and  when  the  sentences  were  delivered  he  furiously 
denounced  the  President  for  having  broken  a  solemn  pledge,  while, 
he  said^  the  Executive  and  the  specially  hired  judge  had  conspired 
together  for  deliberate  treachery.  Not  content  with  fearlessly  dinning 
these  charges  into  the  ears  of  Mr,  Kriiger  himself,  he  publicly  repeated 
them  to  the  crowd  at  the  railway  station  as  he  was  leaving  for 
Johannesburg.  Words  were  to  him,  however,  always  subordinate, 
and  he  at  once  ordered  the  shutting  down  of  every  mine,  and  closing 
of  every  workshop  of  which  he  had  control,  if  the  priaoners  were  not 
released  within  a  fortnight.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  period  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr,  Kriiger,  and  the  following  day  the  period 
of  notice  was  extended,  but  before  it  had  elapsed  the  commutation  of 
sentences  was  announced,  and  all  fines,  except  for  A.  Woolls  Sampson 
and  Karri  Davies,  had  been  paid.  He  regarded  this  as  a  direct 
tribute  to  his  power.  "  No  one  else  could  have  done/*  he  said,  **  what 
1  have  done.  If  all  the  men  (financial  houses)  here  had  combinedp 
they  might  in  two  months  time  have  been  stronger  than  me,  but  no 
one  but  Bamato  could  say  in  a  moment  oflf  his  own  bat,  *  If  you  don't 
release  these  men  I  will  shut  up  half  the  mines  and  throw  more  white 
men  idle  than  you  have  burghers  in  the  State.*'  During  the  anxious 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  sentence  and  commotation  the  Barnato 
breakfast- table  was  almost  deserted  and  sad,  the  only  topic  of  con- 
versation being  the  latest  news  from  Pretoria, 

Another  very  great  difference  that  he  had  with  the  Pretoria  Govern- 
ment was  caused  by  the  determination  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
control  the  Judges  by  declaring  that  resolutions  by  the  Raad  should 
have  at  once  the  force  of  law.  This  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  but  to  Mr.  Bamato  it  meant  one  thing  only, 
and  that  was  interference  with  vested  interests — a  thing  regarded  with 
the  greatest  dismay.  He  greatly  rejoiced,  too,  at  aiding  in  the  frus- 
tration of  a  most  glaring  attempt  to  direct  the  courts.  An  important 
patent  case  involving  some  millions  of  money  was  pending,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  Eaad  to  add  to  a  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act  a  retrospective  clause,  making  all  patents  which  had  stood  for 
three  years  unassailable.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  and 
remonstrances  which  this  scandalous  attempt  to  infiuence  the  course 
of  justice  called  forth,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  was  only  nega- 
tived by  a  casting  vote,  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Barnato  averred 
rendered  all  Transvaal  business  uncertain  and  unsafe. 

His  early  education  in  the  Aldgate  Jewish  Free  School  was  most 
elementary ;  and  there  for  his  life  his  book-learning  ended.  He  never 
read  books,  and  only  occasionally  skimmed  newspapers.  Speaking  of 
Uie  South  African  papers,  he  said  he  knew  all  be  wanted  to  know 
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before  the  papers  were  published,  and  as  for  books, ''  It  is  cheaper  for 
me  to  pay  a  man  to  pick  out  what  I  want  than  to  waste  time  myself 
in  looking  for  it."  For  art  he  cared  nothing,  and  his  only  criticism 
of  pictures  was  from  the  story-telling  point  of  view.  A  newly  arrived 
illustrated  paper,  the  Graphic,  I  think,  was  handed  to  him  one  day  in 
a  moment  of  waiting.  *'  Is  there  anything  by  that  chap,  Wain — any 
of  his  wonderful  cats  ?  "  he  asked.  There  was  not,  and  he  would  not 
look  at  other  good  work.  Among  black-and-white  artists  Louis  Wain 
and  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  were  to  him  first  of  all.  Absolutely  care- 
less of  appearances,  he  did  concede  to  London  a  black  coat  and  silk 
hat,  but  elsewhere  checked  tweed  and  felt  were  the  only  wear,  and  all 
display  was  most  distasteful  unless  undertaken  for  a  definite  purpose. 
He  had  to  the  full  the  old  prejudice  against  house  building,  and  if  he 
indeed  had  any  superstition  it  was  in  this.  He  yet  made  many 
announcements  of  building  of  palaces  from  motives  of  policy.  At 
Johannesburg  many  plans  were  prepared  and  sites  selected^  but  it 
was  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  work  was  really  commenced 
in  laying  out  thirteen  acres  of  gardens.  Even  this  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  booming  the  villa  lots  he  owned  in  the  vicinity.  When  he 
was  in  Johannesburg  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  showed  him  a 
print  of  the  elevation  of  his  Park  Lane  house,  which  had  been  issued 
with,  I  think,  the  Building  Neivs. 

'*  I  shall  have  the  finest  entrance-hall,  stairs,  and  dining-room  in 
London/'  he  said. 

''  So  you  are  really  building  at  last  ?  '^ 

"  Building  ?  "  he  queried,  sharply.     "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  building.     I 
must." 

Harry  Raymond. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIALISM.. 


"TT^NGLAND!  What,  that  old  coantiy  running  yet?"  The 
Ha  effervescing  Briton  on  toar  has  often  been  greeted  thus  in  the 
Western  States,  and,  thongh  said  half  in  jest,  there  lies  beneath  the 
exclamation  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  youthful  superiority.  **  England 
is  effete,  a  thing  of  the  past ;  we  are  the  people  of  to-day  and  of  the 
future" — ^that  has  in  past  years  been  the  quiet  ruling  thought  of 
thousands  of  the  best  of  our  race,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  far-distant  corners  of  the  Empire.  But  for  it,  Anglo-American 
arbitration  must  surely  have  found  behind  it  a  popular  fervour  which 
no  mere  political  jogglers  at  Washington  could  have  withstood. 
Among  our  own  fellow-Britons  this  idea  of  British  decadence  has 
gained  strength  from  what  to  the  irreepoDsibility  of  colonial  Ufe  has 
seemed  the  fiabbiness  of  British  statesmanship,  and  the  all-pervading 
journalism  of  New  York  and  Chicago— and  shall  we  add  of  Sydney  ? 
— has  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities  to  drive  the  moral  home. 

We  remember  the  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  which  Austral- 
asian statesmen  gave  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1887  over  the  New  Hebrides  question.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast-lines  of  Canada,  and  especially  the  spectacle 
of  the  Canadian  ''  national "  rail  vr ay  forced  to  cross  foreign  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  seaboard,  recalls  what  Canadians  still  speak  of 
as  the  '*  capitulations  "  of  1842  and  1846 ;  and  all  round  the  Empire 
are  to  be  found  these  black  marks — as  colonial  eyes  see  them — of 
British  statesmanship. 

In  the  face  of  this,  and  the  spirit  at  home  of  which  this  was  only 
one  outcome,  is  it  surprising  that  the  United  Siates,  rather  than 
Eogland,  should  have  become  the  model  of  the  young  British  com* 
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manities  of  America,  Anstralasia  and  Sonth  Africa?  The  model  was 
often  anavowed ;  men  do  not  pablish  their  deepest  convictions  from 
the  housetops.  Most  colonial  politicians  would  ignore  the  question  if 
asked  on  the  point.  Many  of  them  would,  perhaps^  deny  to-day  that 
it  ever  existed ;  politicians  have  short  memories.  But  underlying 
political  thought  and  action,  the  quiet  student  of  the  public  life  of 
our  colonies  could  find  the  firm  belief  that,  just  as  surely  as  the  boy 
becomes  a  man,  so  the  day  must  come  when  Canada,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  outgrow  her  colonial  fetters  and  become  absolute  mistress  of 
her  own  destinies,  probably  in  friendly  defensive  alliance  with  the 
United  States ;  and  when  the  other  groups  of  British  colonies  would 
respectively  develop  into  the  United  States  of  South  Africa  and  of 
Australasia. 

And  looked  at  in  the  cold  light  of  statistics,  some  such  evolution 
might  well  seem  irresistible.  The  Government  statist  of  Victoria 
estimates  that  the  next  census  will  show  the  population  of  Australasia 
to  have  just  doubled  in  twenty  years.  The  same  rate  of  increase  will 
make  Australasia  more  populous  in  the  middle  of  the  new  century 
than  England  was  at  the  Queen's  accession.  Canada  now  has  a 
million  more  people  than  the  United  States  had  when  they  took  upon 
themselves  the  full  responsibilities  of  government ;  and,  looking  at  the 
illimitable  area  and  natural  wealth  of  the  self-governing  colonies, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  proud  British  stock  who  rescued 
these  new  lands  from  barbarism  and  made  them  what  they  are  had 
not  felt  within  them  the  impulse  to  take  their  place  in  time  in  the 
front  rank  of  independent  nations. 

That,  at  any  rate,  was  the  colonial  thought  and  aspiration  of  yester- 
day.    It  is  not  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  to-day. 

Grasp  this  fact,  and  you  realise  something  of  the  significance  from 
the  colonial  side  of  the  new  Imperialism  with  which  these  Jubilee 
celebrations  have  stamped  the  closing  years  of  the  Victorian  era. 
The  change  of  mind  has  been  gradual,  and  in  many  cases  reluctant ; 
but  it  now  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  colonial 
ideal,  though,  perhaps,  one  needs  to  live  in  Eome  outlying  section 
of  the  Empire  to  fully  realise  the  fact.  It  is  the  harvest  in  warm 
colonial  soil  of  the  seed  which  men  like  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  Lord 
Eosebery  sowed  in  years  gone  by,  and  which  at  home  bears  fruit 
in  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  administration  in 
Downing  Street. 

Take  the  case  of  these  colonial  premiers,  who  have  been  honoured  and 
fdted  as  ambassadors  never  were  before  in  the  world's  history.  Many 
of  them  have  now  seen  England  for  the  first  time.  Canada  is  the 
fifth  maritime  power  in  the  world ;  yet  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  never 
before  last  month  been  at  sea  on  an  ocean-going  vessel.  What  must 
have  been  the  impression  left  on  his  imaginative  mind  by  the  naval 
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pageant  at  Spithead  ?  Mr*  Beid  is  of  Kenfrewshire  birth,  bat  be  left 
Scotland  before  his  boyish  education,  really  began,  Other  of  the 
preraiera  were  of  colonial  birth,  and  knew  the  motherland  only  by 
hearsay.  And  now  that  they  have  seen  for  themaelvesj  do  they  find 
England  decadent  ? 

**  I  was  told  when  I  left  New  South  Wales/*  says  Mr,  Reid,  **  that  England 
w*oiiltl  be  a  melancholy  place  to  vixsit,  tliat  foreign  codi petition  had  ruined 
tlie  mother  conn tr)%  and  that  nothing  but  pauperism  and  want  were  i^mpant 
in  Loudon,  One  of  the  great  sources  of  satisfaction  which  the  colonial 
premiers  have  had  in  visiting  the  ancestral  home  of  the  race  is  to  find  that 
the  centuries  of  all  her  troubles  and  trials  have  not  made  England  weaker, 
but  strunger/* 

What  wonder  that  the  colonial  speeches  of  the  past  month  have 
overflowed  with  pride  of  association  with  England,  and  found  an  echo 
away  in  the  farthest  prairie  shanty  of  Canada  and  the  loneliest  bnsh- 
raoger's  hut  of  Anatralia ! 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  Mercierism  was  rampant  in  French  Canada. 
**  Gentlemen/*  said  JI.  Mercier  to  his  political  associates,  who  with 
him  had  swept  the  province,  **  this  flag  yon  know."  (It  was  the  tri- 
colour.) *'  It  is  the  national  flag.  The  Government  which  you  have, 
yon  know ;  it  is  the  national  Grovernment.  It  is  a  national  triumph 
which  we  celebrate  to-night,  and  not  merely  national  in  name, 
but  national  in  tendency,  aspirations,  and  sentiments/'  M,  Mercier 
spoke  as  the  elected  head  of  the  French  Canada  of  ten  years  ago, 
and  his  ultimate  goal  was  a  French  republic  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  His  co-worker  of  those  days  now  comes  to  England  as 
the  chosen  spokesman  of  this  same  French  Canada^  for  it  was  French 
Canada  that  put  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  power  at  Ottawa.  Does  he 
talk  of  a  French  Canadian  republic  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  tells  us 
that,  were  he  twenty  years  younger,  he  should  hope  to  take  his  place 
in  some  Council  of  Empire  in  Westminster  Palace  as  a  French  Canadian 
representative.  The  sincerity  of  each  on  this  point  is  not  to  be 
doubted.     What  has  changed  is  the  public  sentiment. 

Tarn  to  another  part  of  the  Empire,  and  we  find  a  well-known 
colonial  jonrnalist,  who  all  throngh  the  growing  Imperialism  of  the  past 
decade  has  never  till  now  ceased  to  hold  to  his  republican  faith,  caating 
away  his  past  belief  and  hope.  *'  That  which  we  referred  to  five  or 
six  years  ago  as  a  dream  is  to-day,"  he  writes,  '*  recognised  as  one  of 
the  immediate  possibilities.  All  the  sentiments  that  move  us  as  a 
people  cause  onr  faces  to  turn  towards  the  parent  state,'* 

**  You  used  to  talk  at  times  of  throwing  np  old  England  for  all  her 
bad  treatment  of  yon,  and  casting  in  your  lot  with  the  United  States  " — 
it  waa  remarked  to  a  Newfoundland  editor  in  London  last  month.  J"*  Yes, 
80  we  did,*'  was  his  reply ;  '*  but  we  don't  now.  When  President 
Cleveland  shook  his  fist  at  England  we  felt  onr  blood  stir  within  as. 
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We  are  British  stock  after  all,  and  we  really  oonld  not  stand  it. 
England  is  good  enough  for  nft" 

Of  old  there  were  two  stages  of  colonial  development  and  two 
only — Colony,  Nation.  To  these  have  now  been  added  a  third — 
Colony^  Nation,  Partner.  Canada  has  by  her  progress  as  a  compact 
federation  laid  claim  to  the  statns  of  nationhood.  Australia — perhaps 
even  Australasia — will,  many  believe,  follow  her  example  before  the 
year  is  out ;  and  in  time  the  same  good  fate  surely  awaits  Sonth 
Africa.  Bat  that  is  only  the  second  stage  in  their  evolution.  Will 
they  and — what  is  more  momentous,  perhaps  less  certain — ^will 
England  be  prepared  when  the  time  comes  for  the  third  stage  of 
active  partnership  ? 

Looking  at  the  question  fairly  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which 
this  memorable  month  has  brought,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  greatest 
danger  before  the  Empire  to-day  is  the  danger  of  going  too  fast  ?  And, 
strangest  fact  of  all,  it  is  the  venerable  senior  partner  at  home,  not  the 
fly-away  youngster  from  over  seas,  who  in  this  instance  has  had  to  be 
held  in.  Staid  old  gentlemim  though  his  years  should  make  him,  it 
is  he  who  has  shown  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  breaking  away  from 
the  traditions  of  his  past,  and  it  is  the  raw  boys  gathered  round  the 
family  hearth  who  have  brought  him  back  from  dreamland  to  the  solid 
realities  of  the  present 

Events  have  moved  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  state  of  expectancy  which  preceded  this  latest 
gathering  of  British  and  Colonial  statesmen.  In  his  invitation  to  the 
Premiers  Mr.  Chamberlain  placed  commercial  union  in  the  forefront 
of  the  subjects  for  discussion.  And  this  was  natural  enough;  for 
did  he  not  lay  it  down  as  a  prime  maxim  in  the  early  days  of  his 
Colonial  Secretaryship  that  all  other  proposals  for  Imperial  unity  are 
'^  dwarfed  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  those  intended  to 
secure  the  commercial  union  of  the  Empire  "  ?  That  was  only  a  year 
ago,  and  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  scheme  of  an  Imperial  2k>llverein 
with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  startled  the  world.  Canada  had  in 
1892  declared,  by  the  resolution  of  her  Parliament,  for  preferential 
trade  between  England  and  her  colonies  and  protection  against  the 
foreigner  all  round  the  Empire.  The  Ottawa  Conference,  representing 
the  self-governing  colonies  generally,  adopted  the  same  idea  in  1894. 
"Better  your  offer,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  eflFect  in  1896  ;  "let  us 
have  protection  against  the  foreigner  all  round  the  Empire,  but, 
instead  of  a  preferential  tariff,  give  us  free  trade,  or  at  least  a  revenue 
tariff,  among  onrselves.^^  Lord  Salisbury  publicly  announced  his 
"  thorough  accord  "  with  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  Canada,  striking  out  a  bold  line  for  herself, 
enacted  a  preferential  tariff  for  British  goods.     It  was  avowedly  the 
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prelade  to  practicdlly  such  a  revenue  tariff  aa  Mr,  Chamberlaiii  had 
Boggested  mast  be  the  price  of  England's  co-operation  in  a  tariff- fence 
round  the  Empire  against  the  foreigner. 

Is  it  sarprisiog  that  the  advocates  of  Imperial  protectionism  should 
have  heralded  this  latest  gathering  of  British  and  Colonial  statesmen 
as  the  occasion  for  realising  their  dream  ?  How  could  diy  economic 
objections^  based  on  '*  the  fetish  of  free  trade/'  withstand  the  glow  of 
Imperial  patriotism  ?  Should  not  England^  as  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  had  declared, 
^*  make  an  economic  sacrifice  to  attain  a  great  political  end/'  and 
^isreate,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words^  "the  strongest  bond  of  union 
between  the  British  race  throughout  the  world  "  ? 

YeSj  a  stirring  ideal,  and  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  colonial 
Premiers,  one  heard  Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury  come  boldly  out  of  his 
convenient  hiding-place  and  before  these  assembled  Premiers  declare 
himself  ''a  rank  Protectionist " ;  when  that  bulwark  of  old  English 
traditions  within  the  Cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  disciple  of 
Cobden  and  a  colleague  of  Bright,  was  heard  to  apologise  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Premiers,  for  the  deficiencies  of  free  trade,  and 
admit  the  necessity  of  finding  new  markets  by  *'  expanding  or 
consolidating  our  colonial  possessions  ";  when,  moreover^  Government 
organs,  such  as  the  Staiulard^  which  had  long  stood  out  for  pure  and 
undefiled  free  trade,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Duke^s  confession  that 
free  trade  was  the  one  hindrance  to  a  moch-desired  Imperial  unity ; 
when  all  this  took  place,  men  felt  that  surely  the  Imperial  protectionista 
must  at  last  have  captured  the  citadel  and  need  now  only  walk  up  and 
possess  the  land  in  triumph. 

But  England  had  taught  her  children  better  than  she  knew.  Like 
Elijah  of  old,  she  fancied  that  all  the  world  but  she  had  bowed  the 
iknee  to  Baal^  and,  like  Elijah,  she  was  to  learn  afresh  the  vitality  of 
tier  principles.  It  was  no  mere  whim  that  had  led  the  mother 
colony  of  Australia  to  fight  her  way  towards  the  English  free  trade 
ideal  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Before  he  touched  on  British 
soil,  Mr*  Reid  sent  the  message  of  New  South  Wales  to  England,  and 
it  was  in  a  sentence  this  :  *  Free  trade  has  made  you  great.  But  for 
your  sound  economic  commercial  policy  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  an  intolerable  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  other  nations. 
Abandon  that  policy,  and  you  forswear  the  maxim  of  British  greatness 
and  development/^  '*  What  we  give  you  by  our  preferential  tariff," 
eaid  the  Canadian  Premier,  *'  we  give  in  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
3om  under  which  we  have  prospered.  It  is  a  free  gift.  We  ask 
tio  compensation.  Protection  has  been  the  curse  of  Canada ;  we  wonld 
not  see  you  come  under  its  baneful  influence,  for  what  weakens  yon 
most  weaken  ns." 

And  BO  in  one  short  day — for  the  momentous  utterances  of  both 
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Mr.  B*?id  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier  reached  the  EDglish  public  at  the 
same  moment — the  dream  of  years  was  shattered.  It  was,  we  may 
well  believe,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  commands  admi- 
ration, bat  it  is  gone,  and  seemingly  gone  beyond  recovery. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  certainly  of  that  opinion.  With  a  candour  as 
rare  as  it  is  refreshing  he  confessed,  after  the  last  of  the  joint  con- 
ferences with  the  Colonial  Premiers,  "  It  would  have  been  hard  enough 
to  carry  through  the  idea  had  all  the  colonies  been  its  enthusiastic 
and  persistent  advocates.  But  Canada  does  not  favour  it,  and  New 
South  Wales  opposes  it.  These  are  the  two  leading  colonies,  and 
with  them  in  frank  opposition  it  becomes  impossible.  I  would  not 
now  touch  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs." 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain,  fearless  as  he  is  of  new  departures  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause  of  empire,  will  not  touch  the  Zollverein  scheme 
now  "  with  a  pair  of  tongs,"  who  will  ?  For,  look  at  it  as  sympa- 
thetically as  you  please,  the  proposal  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance — resistance  in  the  motherland, 
because  of  the  departure  from  the  accepted  principles  of  English  com- 
merce involved  in  taxing  three-fourths  of  our  import  trade  in  order  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  remaining  one-fourth,  and  resistance  in  those 
colonies  which  still  cling  to  protection  and  look  to  the  taxation  of 
British  goods  for  a  large  part  of  their  revenue. 

Of  this  group  of  colonies  Tasmania  is  a  type,  and  this  is  what  her 
Premier,  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  says  on  the  point : 

"  We  have  no  other  sources  to  which  we  can  look  for  recouping  any  loss 
on  our  customs.  In  Tasmania  we  have  a  very  heavy  income-tax  which  we 
propose  to  reduce  in  the  next  sessi6n  of  Parliament,  and  also  a  land-tax 
which  will  be  reduced.  Beyond  these  there  are  no  important  taxes  from 
which  the  colony  could  derive  a  revenue.  The  bulk  of  our  imports  is  from 
the  mother  country." 

To  have  attempted  to  rush  such  colonies  into  a  hard-and-fast  trade 
bond  with  the  motherland  would  have  been  to  court  certain  friction 
and  disaster.  In  a  moment  of  Imperial  fervour,  which  does  infinite 
credit  to  their  heart,  protectionist  colonies  such  as  Victoria  would 
enter  into  such  a  bond,  but  let  it  happen  to  them  as  it  happened  to 
Canada  in  1878,  when  there  seemed  to  Canadian  statesmen  only  one 
means  of  avoiding  financial  and  political  disaster — the  taxation  of 
British  goods.  What  a  straining  there  would  then  be  at  the  Imperial 
tie  were  this  easy  door  of  escape  closed  to  them  !  England  once  lost 
colonies  by  insisting  on  taxing  them ;  could  she  expect  to  avoid  a  like 
catastrophe  if  she  forbade  them  to  tax  her  ?  ''  The  Australian,"  says 
Mr.  Beid — and  he  might  have  said  the  same  of  the  Canadian  and  th& 
South  African — "  is  a  very  diflBcult  person  to  have  any  relations  with 
except  on  the  condition  that  he  is  left  to  do  just  as  he  likes.     And^ 
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let  me  addt  that  when  he  is  left  to  do  as  he  likes  he  always  *  likes ' 
the  old  country/*  '*  We  in  Canada^*'  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  **  are  loyal  because  we  are  free,  and  so  long  as 
we  are  free  we  will  be  loyal" 

Bat  this  is  happily  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Canada  has  by 
her  new  tarifl'  indicated  what  New  South  Wales  less  dramatically 
indicated  two  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  line  of  least  resistance  along 
which  the  Empire  may  move  in  unison, 

*'  Free  trade  as  in  England,*'  that  is  the  goal  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  set  before  the  Canadian  electors,  and  the  new  Canadian  tariff 
is  a  first  step  in  that  direction*  It  is,  as  Lord  Farrer  has  pointed  otit, 
jQst  the  kind  of  step  which  England  herself  took  in  the  old  Hoskiason 
daya,  when  she  approached  free  trade  by  the  way  of  reciprocity. 
**  Here/*  says  Canada^  **  is  a  preference  of  12|  per  cent,  to  become 
2o  per  cent,  in  a  year's  time,  npon  the  products  of  every  coontry 
which  gives  ns  reciprocal  advantages."  Mr.  Fielding,  Canada's  Finance 
Minister,  himself  defined  hjs  position  thus  in  his  Budget  speech  : 

"  We  do  not  ofier  anything  to  Great  Britain  which  is  offered  to  Great 
Britain  alone.  We  i*ecngnise  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  alone,  by  her 
liberal  policy,  is  in  a  position  to  avail  herself  of  tliis  offer  immediately  ;  but 
we  make  an  offer  not  to  Gi-eat  Britain  alone  but  to  every  nation  who  is 
prepared  to  accept  it,'* 

It  is  trne  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  qualified  this  general  declaration 
of  policy  by  saying  in  his  Liverpool  speech  : 

**The  Canadian  people  ai-e  willing  to  give  this  preference  to  Greait 
Britain  ;  thev  are  not  willing  to  extend  it  to  other  countries  at  tlie  present 
time.'- 

Bat  that  is  only  a  temporary  limitation  imposed  by  Canada's 
immediate  revenue  needs,  and  the  desire  to  proceed  cantioaBly  in  the 
uprooting  of  protection  in  Canada  after  nineteen  years  of  continuous 
growth.  Canada  has  committed  herself  to  a  free  trade  policy,  and  she 
means  to  work  it  out  step  by  step  in  her  own  way.  Hence  her 
demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  which 
impose  limitations  upon  her  freedom  of  action.  As  interpreted  by 
the  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown,  these  treaties  compel  a  colony  to  extend 
to  each  of  those  foreign  countries  the  same  treatment  that  it  extends 
to  the  motherland.  Canada  resents  this  compnlaion  as  an  unwarrant- 
able infringement  of  her  rights  of  self-government.  It  might  have 
done  for  the  sixties,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  nineties.  The  Imperial 
Government^  Canada  contends,  has  no  more  right  constitutionally  to 
make  a  promise  binding  a  self- governing  colony  in  matters  affecting 
that  colony's  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
than  that  Government  has  to  bind  the  United  Kingdom   in  matters 
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affecting  the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  withont  the  consent  of 
the  British  Legislature. 

These  old  engagements  were  entered  into  under  conditions  of  colonial 
government  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  They  are  ont  of 
keeping  with  the  status  of  the  colonies,  and  the  unanimous  colonial 
•demand  for  their  revision,  as  voiced  at  the  recent  conferences  with 
Mr.Chamberlainp  must  and  will  prevail.  Germany  herself  is  a  ZoUverein, 
with  perfect  freedom  from  foreign  interference  in  her  internal  affairs. 
How  can  she  resent  the  desire  of  England  and  her  daughter  colonies 
to  secure  a  like  freedom  within  the  British  family  ? 

And  what  a  magnificent  future  this  initiative  of  Canada  and  New 
South  Wales  opens  up  before  the  British  Empire  I  The  ideal  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  a  British  Empire  hemmed  in  by  a  high  Imperial 
tariff  and  soldiered  and  taxed  by  an  autocratic  England.  The  ideal  of 
which  we  now  catch  the  first  outline  is  far  different. 

The  British  Empire  is  everywhere;  wherever,  as  Mr.  Beid  has 
said,  wood  or  iron  can  float,  there  is  the  British  flag ;  one  person-  in 
every  four  of  the  world's  inhabitants  is  a  citizen  or  a  subject  of  the 
Queen.  Where  other  flags  go,  petty  harassing  restrictions  go  with 
them ;  the  British  flag  carries  with  it  the  boon  of  open  ports  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  civilising  influences  of  free  institutions  and  an 
unfettered  commerce.  The  men  who  gave  England  free  trade  gave 
the  colonies  the  priceless  blessing  of  self-government.  Most  of  these 
colonies  have  in  their  haste  of  youth  tried  short-cuts  to  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  so  many  of  them  are  of  the  same 
mind  stiU,  that  a  free-trading  British  Empire  must  at  best  be  some 
way  off.  One  of  the  accepted  principles  of  the  Australian  scheme  of 
federation  is  a  protective  tariff  for  the  commonwealth  against  the 
outside  world;  but  one  tariff  in  place  of  six  is  a  decisive  step 
forward,  and  means  a  new  conquest  for  free  trade.  Even  the  United 
States  has  not  proved  big  enough  for  whole-hearted  protection  free 
from  the  heresies  of  reciprocity;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  Canada 
unfettered  and  prosperous  must  hasten  the  day  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire^  we  shall  be  ''  a  people  Imperial  and  at  the 
same  time  free." 

Canada  has  thus  by  her  tariff  gift  made  herself  the  pioneer  of  the 
new  Imperialism  in  one  direction.  The  Cape  Colony  has,  by  her  free- 
will offering  of  a  battieship,  opened  up  an  even  wider  vista  for  the 
Empire  in  another  direction.  "  To-morrow  morning  (April  23),"  said 
the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  ''  we  throw  open  our  customs-houses 
to  British  goods  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  ask  nothing  in  return." 
"To-day  (July  10),"  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "  I  received 
the  present  of  an  ironclad  at  the  hands  of  a  British  colony,"  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.   These  must  surely  remain  historic  dates  in  the  history 
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of  the  British  Empire,  for  they  mark  departares  of  the  highest 
moiQent. 

And  let  those  who  hare  been  bo  foolifih  as  to  attempt  to  claim  the 
new  Imperialism  as  the  monopoly  of  one  political  party  in  the  State 
note  that  jast  as  the  Canadian  departnre  is  made  by  men  who  are 
life-long  adherents  of  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school,  so  this 
South  African  departure  is  based  npon  a  theory  of  national  defence 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  first  to  anthoritatively  propound. 
The  follies  and  short-sightedness  of  colonial  administration  hare  in  the 
past  been  the  monopoly  of  neither  party ;  nor  ha?e  its  wise  liberty 
and  its  later  conceptions  of  true  Imperial  expansion.  As  far  back  as 
1861  we  find  Mr.  Gladstone  discussing  the  report  of  a  committee  on 
the  proportionate  cost  of  national  defence,  and  laying  it  down  that,  as 
regards  the  colonies, 

''  the  whole  question  is  a  question  of  supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  supremacy  at  sea  is  vital  to  our  existence.  Eugland  would  do  longer 
be  England  the  moment  she  lost  it.  If  she  has  supi*emacy  at  sea  her  Colonial 
Empire  is  virtually  safe.  ...  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt/*  he  continued, 
**  that  in  the  proportion  that  responsibilities  are  accepted  by  communities 
they  will  be  dLspo^sed  to  go  beyond  the  bare  idea  of  self-defence  and  to  tender 
loyal  and  effective  assistance  in  the  struggles  of  the  Empire/' 

The  Canadian  help  in  the  Soudan  and  the  offers  of  armed  assist- 
ance from  New  South  Wales  and  from  Canada  at  other  crises  in 
British  history  during  the  past  few  years,  attest  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy,  and  it  is  even  more  forcibly  fulfilled  in  this  dramatic  gill  from 
the  Cape.  The  Australasian  sqaadron  was  created  as  a  weapon  of 
home  defence;  its  operations  are  expressly  limited  to  Australasian 
waters.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  makes  no  such  restrictions.  The  gift  is 
**  absolutely  unconditional  "  ;  the  battleship  H.M.S.  AfrUxtTidcT  is  to 
go  where  the  Admiralty  thinks  best  and  do  what  is  thoaght  at  home 
will  most  effectively  further  Imperial  interests.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Oladatone,  the  offer  goes  beyond  Hhe  bare  idea  of  self-defence/*  and 
recognises  that  in  this  matter  of  sea  supremacy  the  interest  of 
eolony  and  mother  couotry  are  one, 

"Bat,"  say  some,  **thi8  would  be  very  nice  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
if  he  really  had  the  authority  to  make  this  handsome  giflb.  All  that 
the  Cape  Legislature  authorised  him  to  do  was  to  ^  enter  into  pro- 
visional negotiation  with  her  Majesty's  Government  and  report  to 
Parliament  nest  session/  The  word  *  provisional  *  was  expressly 
inserted  y  and  only  upon  its  insertion  was  the  resolution  passed  without 
division/' 

No  doubt  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  given  a  liberal  interpretation  to 
hia  instructionBj  but  it  is  not  the  habit  of  Britishers  to  weigh  such 
matters  too  nicely.  The  Legislature  presumably  meant  business  when  it 
pieaed  this   resolution,  and  though   a   little  natural  timidity  marked 
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its  first  step  on  a  new  path  it  will  assaredly  thank  the  Premier  for 
boldly  taking  the  second  step  on  its  behalf.  Even  should  it  not 
prove  so,  an  object  lesson  of  the  highest  significance  has  beeii  presented 
to  the  whole  Empire,  and,  based  as  it  is  on  soand  principles  of  naval 
strategy,  its  effect  mast  be  far-reaching. 

Here  again,  however,  the  greatest  danger  is  the  danger  of  undue 
haste.  It  was  made  clear  enough  during  the  visit  of  the  pretniera 
that  as  yet  these  ideas  of  naval  strategy  have  not  been  fully  grasped 
in  some  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Kingston,  for  instance,  speaking  for 
South  Australia,  would  prefer  that  the  whole  Australian  contribution 
should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  local  naval  reserves  available 
for  the  training  of  efficient  seamen.  When  Mr.  Ooschen  made  use 
of  the  Royal  Ciolonial  Institute  banquet  last  month  to  urge  his  ideas 
of  the  duty  of  the  colonies  towards  the  navy,  Mr.  Beid  laughed  aside 
his  perfervid  appeal  as  ''  a  latent  design  upon  the  public  purse  of 
Australia/'  and  bluntly  reminded  the  First  Lord  that  ''  colonies  in 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  with  small  populations  have  before  them  & 
task  in  the  execution  of  which  they  can  better  promote  the  greatness- 
of  the  Empire  than  by  crippling  their  finances  and  resources  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  pecuniary  benefit.''  Canada  takes  much 
the  same  line,  though  she  puts  it  more  politely.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
in  the  interview  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  could  not  see  what 
need  Canada  had  at  present  of  formidable  naval  armaments.  Her 
only  possible  assailant  is^  he  said,  the  United  States,  and  war  between 
England  or  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  be  so  great  a  folly 
and  a  crime  that  he  declined  to  discuss  the  contingency. 

To  naval  strategists  and  impetuous  First  Lords  this  is,  no  doubt,  very 
disappointing.  They  grow  impatient  because  Canada  and  Australia 
do  not  at  once  realise  that  the  battles  of  empire,  which  are  colonial 
battles,  may  have  to  be  fought  thousands  of  leagues  away  from  colonial 
shores.  Let  England  lose  her  sea  supremacy,  and  of  what  avail 
against  the  enemy  would  be  a  few  warships  hugging  Australian  coasts, 
still  less  Canada's  fiue  belief  in  the  chivalry  of  nations  ?  So  say  the 
experts,  and  no  doubt  it  is  true,  and,  being  true,  will  in  time  be 
recognised.  But  to  those  of  us  who  are  neither  naval  strategists  nor 
First  Lords  this  colonial  hesitation  suggests  once  again  the  wisdom  of 
"  going  slow "  in  all  these  matters  of  co-operation.  To  attempt  to 
push  the  colonies  into  expenditure  beyond  their  means  and  beyond 
their  desires  would  be  the  greatest  folly.  Their  hearts  are"  in  the 
right  place,  as  their  past  sacrifices  and  present  vows  prove.  Oive  the 
good  seed  sown  at  Spithead,  at  the  Downing  Street  conferences,  and 
all  through  this  Jubilee  period,  time  to  germinate  in  colonial  soil,  and 
the  harvest  is  certain  and  abundant. 
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What  will  that  harvest  be  ?  One  thing  is  quite  certain.  Mag- 
nificent ae  ifi  this  free  gift  from  the  Cape,  and  heartily  as  we  may 
welcome  the  spirit  which  dictates  the  trust  in  British  statesmanship 
which  attaches  to  it  no  conditions,  it  caanot  end  there.  Australasia, 
doubtless,  will,  as  the  result  of  the  conferences  of  the  Premiers  with 
Mr,  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Goschen,  go  as  far  as  her  limited  resonrces 
at  present  admit  in  the  naval  scheme  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Committee,  and  Britieh  North  America,  may  be,  wiU  da  something  as 
a  beginning  by  the  creation  of  a  naval  reserve  among  the  splendid 
fisher-folk  of  her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  hardy  seamen  of 
Newfoundland,  who  now  drift  ofif  to  swell  the  fishing-fleets  of  New 
England  States.  France  finds  in  these  North  Atlantic  waters  a 
nursery  for  her  navy  ;  why  ehould  not  England  do  the  same  ?  Such 
first  steps  must,  as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  colonies  increase, 
lead  to  a  more  direct  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire. 

And  what  then  ?  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  talks  magnanimously  of  free 
gifts  and  no  control.  The  Cap©  is  to  pay  her  money  into  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  the  sapient  gentlemen  in  Downing  Street  are  to  call 
the  tune.  Very  idyllic,  no  doubt*  But  who  that  knows  anything  of 
the  stuff  of  which  Britons  all  the  world  over  are  made  will  suppose 
that  any  such  arrangement  can  possibly  last  ?  Talk  as  you  please 
about  generosity  and  trust,  taxation  must,  where  Englishmen  are, 
mean  representation  sooner  or  later,  and  the  more  effectually  the 
colonies  are  led  to  co-operate,  the  more  certain  is  this  sequel.  Why 
even  the  Cape  Premier,  while  speaking  of  his  *'  absolutely  uncondi- 
tional*'  gift,  said,  almost  in  the  next  breath,  that  many  of  the 
diflSculties  in  South  Africa  to-day  were  due  to  weak-kneed  British 
statesmanship,  and  that  he  relied  upon  the  people  of  England  to 
keep  their  Governments  up  to  the  mark  in  **  eupporting  distant 
dependencies  with  all  the  might  and  power  of  England.'^  But 
suppose  the  people  of  England  do  not  see  a  given  colonial  question 
in  the  same  light  as  the  colonists.  They  certainly  did  not  seem  to  do 
so  in  the  days  to  which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  darkly  alluded.  What 
reply  can  an  inactive  England  then  make  to  sons  of  her  own  whose 
money  she  accepts  but  whose  opinion  she  shuts  out  of  her  counsels  ? 
EcgUshmen  at  home  have  constitutional  safety-valves  for  their 
grumbles  at  the  officials  who  spend  their  money,  and  so  must 
Englishmen  overseas  if  this  Imperial  consolidation  is  to  be  real  and 
abiding. 

And  really,  when  we  come  to  face  this  question  of  a  colonial  voice 
in  Imperial  administration,  we  shall  wonder  why  English  statesmen 
have  so  persistently  refused  to  treat  it  seriously.  Even  men  like 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  find  in  Imperial  unity  a  cause  more  stimulating 
than  all  others,  have  deliberately  put  it  on  one  side  as  an  idle  dream, 
Yet»  if  this  new  Imperialism  means  anything  at  all,  it  is  a  matter  which 
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cannot  for  ever  be  pnt  on  one  aide,  and  for  which  we  had  far  better 
prepare  oarselves  by  qniet,  calm  deliberation.  Here  Sir  Wilfrid  Laarier 
ia  the  biggest  statesman  of  all.  *'  To-day/'  he  says^  *'  we  in  Canada^ 
number  only  5,000,000,  bat  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  we  shall  b& 
10,000,000  and  20,000,000.  To-day  we  are  contented  with  onr  lot^ 
but  we  are  Britons  too,  with  our  hopes  and  dreams,  and  we  shaU 
in  years  to  come  look  to  be  something  more  than  mere  colonies,, 
appendages  of  the  British  Crown." 

It  is  qaite  true  that  in  the  matter  of  parliamentary  representation,, 
as  in  that  of  commercial  and  naval  federation,  all  may  be  wrecked  by 
going  too  fast.  As  Mr.  Beid  has  said,  the  greater  the  number  of  ties 
the  greater  the  opportunities  of  friction.  The  Toronto  Globe  puts  the 
truth  with  the  directness  of  Burke  himself  when  it  says : 

"  The  British  Empire  is  not  a  thing  constructed,  but  a  growth.  It  is  a 
living  thing,  not  a  thing  of  words  and  clauses  aud  agreements.  To  begin 
to  set  down  Imperialism  in  '  whereas '  and  '  therefore  '  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, end  in  absolute  futility.  The  strongest  bond  of  union  is  the  mutual 
goodwill  and  admiration  that  never  was  stronger  than  it  is  now." 

This  is  all  so  true  that  we  cannot  be  reminded  of  it  too  often. 
The  future  must  be  a  perfectly  natural  sequel  to  the  present — a 
gradual  evolution.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  tightly  shut 
our  minds,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  against  the  most  simple  and 
natural  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  the  unifying  movements  in 
commerce  and  naval  policy  are  bound  to  lead.  Without  hurrying  and 
without  impatience  we  can  cease  to  refuse  to  let  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  things  dwell  in  our  minds. 

Why  should  we  talk  with  bated  breath  of  an  Imperial  federation 
founded  on  the  spirit  of  partnership?  May  not  the  British  peoples 
all  over  the  globe  be  trusted  to  quietly  face  this  realisation  of  their 
hopes  without  making  themselves  a  laughing-stock  ?  Mr.  Beid  makes 
merry  over  the  picture  of  a  Duke  of  Woolloomooloo ;  and  well  he  may^ 
for  what  could  be  more  supremely  ridiculous  than  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  Gilded  V,  hu  ber,  as  it  is  now  constituted — the  home  of  caste 
exdusivenesa  and  privilege — into  the  supreme  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  young  democratic  nations  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  ? 
On  such  lines  the  prospect  of  a  union  of  Parliaments  would,  as 
Mr.  Beid  says,  be  ''  really  too  appalling."  What  is  likely  enough  to 
be  evolved  in  course  of  time — and  why  should  we  not  recognise  and 
quietly  prepare  for  it? — is  a  supreme  representative  assembly,  as 
Britons  all  the  world  over  understand  the  phrase,  in  the  election  and 
deliberations  of  which  every  part  of  the  Empire  will  take  its  proper 
share  according  to  population,  and  by  which  will  be  decided  the  lines 
of  Imperial  policy,  leaving  to  each  colony  the  perfect  sense  of 
independence  in  local  affidrs  which  it  now  enjoys. 
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Tbeee  periodical  conferdnces  between  BritLah  and  Colonial  states- 
aeu — the  Conference  of  1887,  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1894,  and 
the  LandoQ  Conference  of  1S07— tend  in  the  direction  of  soro©  such 
participation  of  the  colonies  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  The  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  and  the  Agents-General  for  the  other 
colonies  are  already  a  kind  of  informal  committee  of  advice  in  close 
toacb  with  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  when  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
can  each  speak  with  one  federal  voice,  as  Canada  now  does,  thia 
informal  committee  may  well  be  constituted  into  a  permanent  consul* 
tative  council  in  which  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  will  hav<j^ 
places.  And  so,  proceeding  step  by  step  as  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances demands,  and  always  with  that  '^delicacy  and  reserve''  upon 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  the  other  day,  and  which  the  speeches 
^f  Mr.  Keid  and  Mr.  Kingston  show  to  be  essential,  we  must  in 
^course  of  time  reach  an  end  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  British  race. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  when  this- 
day  comes  there  may  be  established  a  bond  of  friendly  emulation  and 
mutual  pride  in  our  common  race  between  ourselves  and  the  other 
great  section  of  the  Engliflh-speoking  world  ?  Said  Sam  Slick  in  his 
^*  Wise  Saws  "  half  a  century  ago : 

*•  Now  we  ai'e  two  great  nations,  the  greatest  by  a  long  chalk  of  any  ia 

the  world — speak  the  same  language,  bave  the  same  religion,  and  our  con- 

'  Ititution  don't  difler  no  great  odds.     We  ought  to  draw  closer  than  we  do. 

~V'^  lire  big  enough,  equal  enough,  and  strong  enough  not  to  be  jealous  of 

each  other.     United,  we  are  moi-e  nor  a  match  for  all  the  other  nations  put 

•  together.     Single,  we  couldn't  stand  against  all,  and  if  one  was  to  fall,  where 

"  rould  the  other  be  ?     Mournin'  over  the  grave  that  covers  a  relative  whose 

place  can  never  be  filled,     It  is  authors  of  silly  books,  editors  of  silly  papers,, 

and  demagogues  of  silly  parties  that  help  to  estrange  us.     I  wish  there  was 

<  gibltet  high  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hang  up  all  these  enemies  of 

aankind  on/' 

We  have  our  Behring  Sea  wrangles  end  our  Venezuelan  scares,  but 
doubt  that  in  the  end  this  must  prove  a  true  prophecy  ia  to  doubt 
the  sagacity  and  ruling  power  of  our  race. 

Percy  A.  Hurb, 
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THE  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the  cycle 
trade  to-day  ?  "  is  supplied  in  two  words — **  Over-production." 

The  demand  has  not  only  created  a  supply,  but  an  over-supply,  and 
the  natural  result  has  followed.  The  causes  which  have  produced 
this  state  of  things  can  be  easily  set  forth ;  the  ultimate  effect  is  more 
difficult  to  foresee. 

The  position  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  glancing  at 
the  history  of  the  now  popular  sport.  The  original  type  of  cycle  was 
that  known  as  the  Ordinary  bicycle.  It  was  the  high  machine  of  the 
seventies  and  early  eighties,  essentially  a  youth's  vehicle,  a  machine 
which  was  not  easily  mounted,  which  needed  careful  riding,  which  was 
not  very  safe,  and  was  decidedly  uncomfortable  to  fall  off.  In  short, 
a  machine  for  the  expert,  and  not  attractive  to  the  novice,  unless  the 
novice  was  young  and  active,  and  did  not  mind — perhaps  rather 
enjoyed — the  risk.  Yet  upon  this  machine  marvellous  feats  were 
done,  long  distances  covered  upon  the  highways,  fast  time  saccom- 
plished  on  the  path ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  public  took  a 
growing  interest  in  the  sport.  Many  firms  manufactured  bicycles, 
and  manufactured  them  successfully,  but  each  rider  required  his 
particular  size  of  driving-wheel,  ranging  from  fifty  to  sixty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  many  of  the  machines  were  made  to  special  order. 

In  due  season  the  Dwarf  machine  was  developed  on  lines  laid  down 
by  its  inventors,  Kirkpatrick  Macmillan,  about  1875,  and  Henry  Bate, 
about  1876.  The  blending  of  numerous  details,  designed  and  perfected 
by  many  inventors,  produced  the  successful  machine  now  known  as 
the  Safety  bicycle,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  K.Starley  ;  many 
of  the  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  the  high  machine  were  eliminated, 
and  almost  at  once  a  much  wider  field  was  opened  to  the  trade.     A 
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yast  nomber  of  recruits  flooked  in^  especially  from  the  large  class  of 
persons  who  had  taken  to  tricjcle  riding  aa  the  most  suitable  form  of 
cycling  for  them. 

Then  Mr.  Danlop  re-discovered  the  pneumatic  tyre.  In  1846  a 
pnenmatic-tyred  broaghara  was  being  driven  about  the  London  parks. 
The  tyres  npon  it  were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomson,  C*E.  They 
differed  but  little  from  the  pneumatic  tyres  of  to-day,  and  had  there 
been  cyclists  in  1846  they  would  have  exploited  and  heralded  Mr. 
Tnomson*s  invention  aa  a  gi*eat  discovery.  Bat,  the  cyclists  being 
wanting,  no  such  result  followed,  and  Mr,  Thomson's  pneumatic  tyre 
patent  lapsed. 

The  perfected  machine,  thus  developed,  presented  itself  to  the  world 
at  large,  but  the  world  at  large  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  it  np,  for  the 
simple,  but  none  the  less  cogeut,  reason  that  cycling  was  not  con- 
sidered a  high-class  sport.  Cyclists  had  once  been  dubbed  **  Cads  on 
Castors,"  and  seeing  that  the  original  type  of  machine  was  suitable 
only  for  the  use  of  the  young  and  active,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
exuberance  of  youth  was  occasionally  a  little  trying  to  the  older 
members  of  the  community*  Further,  the  cyclist  was  perforce  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  he  often  ''  put  on  frills,"  to  use  an  American- 
ism, as  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  when  a  dusty  wheelman 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Meet  approached  a  haughty  personage  wearing 
the  colours  of  the  Guards  Club,  and  inquired,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  *'  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  wearing  the  colours  of  the 
Upper  Tooting  Eovers  Bicycle  Club  ?  " 

But  at  length  the  day  of  emancipation  for  the  cycle  came.  Many 
doctors  recommended  the  exercise.  The  cycle  was  admitted,  under 
quaint  restrictions,  to  some  of  the  parks,  and  the  boom  was  with  us. 

The  cycle  trade  had  grown  steadily,  but  not  phenomenally,  con- 
sidering the  spread  of  the  sport,  and  this  sudden  development  took  it 
by  Burprise,  and  there  was  a  famine  in  cycles.  Anxious  purchasers 
besieged  the  depC>t8  and  sought  to  buy  machines*  Failing  to  get 
Baited  at  one  place,  they  visited  others,  and  the  unfilled  order  waa 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  all  but  the  shrewdest  of  managers 
were  deceived  as  to  the  extra  business  which  could  have  been  dona 
had  machines  been  obtainable*  This  point  should  be  noted,  as  it 
explains  much  that  follows*  Take  an  extreme  case,  and  suppose  a 
would-be  buyer  went  to  twelve  depots,  one  after  another,  without 
finding  what  he  wanted.  If  at  each  of  those  dep6t8  the  manager 
noted  his  demand  as  an  unfilled  order,  the  result  would  be  the 
increase  of  the  supposed  demand  by  twelve  machines,  whereas  in 
effect  but  on©  was  wanted.  Kead  by  this  light,  the  many  statements 
about  the  number  of  unfilled  orders  in  the  ''  boom  year,*'  1896,  may 
well  be  credited. 

Small  makers,  and  makers  of  relatively  inferior  bicycles,  obtained 
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the  Burplos  orders  which  their  big  competitors  coold  not  fill,  and 
American  makers  flooded  the  English  market  with  cycles,  none  of 
which,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  were  bailt  on  English  lines,  or  soitable 
for  ase  in  onr  climate  or  on  oar  roads. 

The  novices  came  in  in  thousands.  They  knew  nothing  of  cycling 
or  cycles,  and  they  booght  almost  anything  which  presented  itself  in 
the  similitude  of  a  machine.  The  tremendous  profits  earned  by  the 
tyre-making  companies  drew  the  attention  of  financiers  to  the  trade^ 
and  almost  at  once  the  flood  of  promotions  set  in.  Some  cycle-making 
concerns  had  previously  been  turned  into  limited  liability  companies, 
and  certain  limited  companies  had  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  cycles, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  activity  of  the  last  two  years  had 
ever  taken  place  before.  Capita  grew  in  magnitude  weekly.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  values  or  returns.  Big  makers  no  longer 
entertained  modest  ideas  as  to  the  amounts  they  should  ask.  The 
basis  of  flotation  took  rather  the  form  of  arguing  that  if  the  business 

of  A ,  a  competing  trader,  fetched  so  much  money,  the  business 

of  B must  be  worth  so  much.     When  this  point  was  reached 

and  negotiations  were  opened,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  actual 
results,  as  tabulated  by  the  accountants,  hardly  showed  the  returns 
which  a  careful  investor  might  expect ;  and  then  the  fact  referred  to 
above  came  into  play,  and  the  vendor,  in  turn,  set  forth  his  "  unfilled 
orders,"  and  that  very  useful  unknown  quantity,  the  "estimated 
increase" — with  generous  allowances,  of  course — ^became  quite  a 
feature  in  cycle  company  prospectuses. 

These  estimated  increases  were,  of  course,  based  upon  a  fallacy,  a 
radical  error,  and  it  has  not  unfortunately  taken  long  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  very  clearly  indeed.  There  will  be  increases  doubtless,  in 
some  instances,  but  they  will  only  be  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rale ;  and  even  when  the  actual  output  is  increased,  the  net  profit  on 
each  machine  will  not  be  equal  to  the  profits  secured  when  the  agents 
and  the  public  were  clamouring  for  deliveries,  and  were  so  anxious  to 
secure  machines,  that  they  did  not  permit  the  question  of  price  to 
delay  their  ordera 

That  this  was  the  case  in  1896  many  people  can  testify,  and  this 
introduced  another  radical  error  into  these  too  optimistic  estimates. 

The  amount  of  profit  secured  was  abnormally  large,  and  the  returns 
from  the  estimated  increases  were  based  upon  it ;  but  at  the  first 
breath  of  such  a  calamity  as  over-production  the  profit  was  bound  to 
shrink  with  alarming  rapidity. 

The  situation  will  be  the  more  easily  understood  if  we  glance  at  the 
methods  of  production.  The  cycle  is,  broadly,  an  easily  constructed 
vehicle.  As  is  demonstrated  daily,  it  is  a  machine  which  can  be  built 
by  any  competent  workman.  It  is  not  large  or  heavy.  It  calls,  in 
it!  primitive  form  at  any  rate,  for  no  highly  specialised  machinery. 
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and  the  toamt  finds  in  every  town  some  little  maker,  who,  in  a  back 
room,  or  some  convenient  shed^  can  not  only  effect  repairs,  but  also 
t>nild  a  few  more  or  less  satisfactory  machines  for  local  cnstomers. 

And  SQch  a  maker's  task  is  yearly  becoming  easier  by  reason  of  the 
liighly  specialised  parts  and  component  making  companies,  which  are 
constantly  improving  the  parts  of  the  bicycle  in  detail,  and  supplying 
them  to  their  customers  in  a  more  finished  state.  Tabes,  castings, 
bdariogS)  pedals,  completed  frames,  bailt-up  wheels — io  short,  every 
part  of  a  bicycle — can  be  bought  by  any  one,  whilst  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  smallest  of  factories  can  be  purchased  in  the  same 
way.  Firms  will  nickeU plate  finished  work^  enamel  it,  and  so  on, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  on  the  smallest  scale  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  interests  himself  in  the  trade* 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  golden  era  of  the 
boom  year  caused  the  up^springing  of  io  numerable  firms  for  the 
manufacture  of  cycles*  From  Land*8  End  to  John  o'  Groats  the 
demand  was  felt,  and  the  smallest  village  cycle-maker  found  his  orders 
overwhelming.  All  he  coutd  build  he  sold ;  and  he  could  not  obtain 
from  the  maker  whose  agency  he  held  supplies  suflScient  to  meet  his 
wants.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  shonld  lay  himself  out  to 
produce  more  cycles  in  the  coming  season,  and  order  an  increased 
anmber  in  his  capacity  as  an  agent  ?  Small  makers  who  perhaps 
turned  out  two  or  three  complete  machines  in  a  week  in  the 
beginning  of  1896  made  arrangements  to  prodace  five  or  ten^  or 
possibly  more,  per  week  in  1897.  Nor  were  the  makers  of  com- 
ponent parts  behind  in  this  direction.  Component  parts  are  for  the 
most  part,  **good  stock,^*  to  use  a  well-understood  phrase.  Steel 
balls  for  bearings  do  not  change  their  pattern  year  by  year.  Tnbea, 
castings,  and  similar  parts  are  equally  saleable ;  so  the  producers  of 
aach  goods  laid  themselves  out  to  manufacture  largely,  to  meet  the 
demand  which  they  clearly  foresaw. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Not  only  have  the  big  companies  become 
bigger,  and  increased  their  rate  of  output  up  to  the  big  figures 
estimated  in  their  prospectuses,  but  the  little  makers,  down  to  the 
very  humblest^  have  also  increased  their  production,  in  some  cases 
more  largely  in  proportion  than  their  gigantic  competitors.  I  have 
no  figures  before  me  on  which  to  base  a  close  or  reliable  estimate,  but 
from  what  I  can  gather  I  am  sure  I  must  be  well  within  the  mark, 
when  I  say  that,  taking  every  maker  into  consideration,  and  allowing 
for  the  new  firms  which  have  come  into  the  trade — as,  for  example, 
the  great  ship* building  £rm  of  Messrs*  Palmer  of  J  arrow,  which 
certainly  did  not  come  into  the  cjcle  trade  to  buUd  a  dozen  machines 
a  week^ — the  actual  production  of  cycles  in  England  this  year  has 
been  op  to  now  ^t  least  lUO  per  cent,  more  ihan  in  180G ! 

liave  the  buyers  increased  in  the  eame  proportion  ?    In  my  opinion 
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the  answer  mast  be  emphatically,  No!  Of  oonree  there  are  more 
bayers  than  there  were  last  year.  Of  this  I  have  no  donbt,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  like  a  proportionate  increase.  The  boom  bronght 
bayers  by  the  thousand.  Many  of  them  are  content  this  year  with 
the  machine  bought  last  year.  Many  have  relinqaished  the  sport. 
Still  the  number  is  on  the  increase ;  but  the  supply  has  outrun  the 
demand. 

But  the  English  trade  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  English 
market,  and  here  again  the  boom  year  had  most  disastrous  effects. 
Foreign  agents,  on  account  of  duties,  carriage  and  so  on,  have  to  stipu- 
late for  very  close  terms,  and  consequently  there  is  not  so  large  a  profit 
upon  consignments  sent  abroad  as  upon  goods  sold  at  home. 

Still,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  worth  cultivating  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  ordinary  seasons  manufacturers  give  it  their  best  attention, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  have  established  branch  factories  abroad. 
But  last  year  every  bicycle  made  could  be  sold  in  England,  and  sold  at 
a  better  price  ;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  without  doubt  the  foreign 
agent  got  short  deliveries,  the  machines  which  should  have  gone  to 
him  being  sold  in  England.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  a  number  of  foreign  agents  took  the  major  part  of 
their  custom  elsewhere  this  year,  and  that  in  some  places  American 
cycles  have  been  pushed  in  preference  to  English  machines,  for  the 
American  makers  passed  through  a  crisis  such  as  is  now  impending 
over  the  English  trade,  last  year,  and  thereby  learned  wisdom ;  and 
wisdom  teaches  all  traders  in  due  season  the  advisability  of  letting 
their  agents  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  fat  year,  even  at  some  loss 
to  the  producers,  so  that  when  the  lean  years  come  along,  the  agent 
will  still  be  pushing  the  goods^  and  doing  the  best  he  can  to  promote 
trade.  Without  doubt  one  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  present 
state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  foreign  agents,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  not  asking  for  the  usual  number  of  cycles  from 
England,  and  that  the  course  taken  in  1896  has  disturbed  confidence, 
and  aUowed  American  and  Continentally  manufactured  cycles  to  get  a 
firm  foothold  in  many  countries,  despite  the  determined  efibrt  made 
a  while  back  by  the  cycling  press  of  Germany  to  check,  if  not  exclude, 
the  American  product. 

But  if  the  trade  has  been  wrong  in  the  course  it  has  taken  with 
Continental  buyers,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  still  more 
unwise  in  its  dealings  with  colonial  buyers.  English  maniifacturers 
find  their  markets  all  over  the  world,  even  in  face  of  heavy  duties  and 
trade  restrictions.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  has  taken  the  first  step  in  a 
course  which  will  in  due  season  make  our  colonies  by  far  our  best 
customers,  and  England  the  best  customer  of  her  colonies,  and  surely 
we  ought  not  to  be  ousted,  or  even  seriously  threatened,  in  English 
colonies.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are.     As  far  as  I  can  gather. 
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&Qythiog  in  tbe  shape  of  a  cycle  is  thought  good  enongh  for  the 
colonies  bj  some  cycle  traders.  Cases  haFe  come  under  my  notice  in 
which  inferior  goods  have  been  sent  there — machines  withoat  distinctive 
numbers,  apparently  experimentally  constructed — which  should  never 
have  passed  the  factory  gate  except  for  trial  by  tnisted  hands.  The 
whole  thing  was  illustratively  summed  np  in  a  letter  from  an  Aastraliau 
-town^  in  which  the  writer  said  that  the  only  two  cycles  that  ever 
led  it  which  were  np  to  the  standard  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
at  home  were  ordered  from  a  prominent  firm  through  a  shipping 
snt  for  export  to  —  Chicago !  After  receipt  the  address  was 
^changed,  and  these  were  the  best  machines  ever  seen  in  that  part  of 
Australia* 

Without  question  the  cycle  manufacturing  companies  will  in  the 
fuear  future  pass  through  a  severe  crisis.     I  do  not  propose  to  oiscusa 
them  individually;  but  if  the  total  of  the  capital   invested  in  such 
.companies  in  1894  could  be  ascertained,  and  compared  with  the  total 
capitalisation  in  1897»  it  would  be  recognised  at  one©  that  the  increase 
in  the  total  amount  was  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
-demand,  the  tremendous  increase  in  1806  notwithstanding.      Kven  the 
famine  prices,  at  the  time  of  the  1806  rush,  for  the  whole  of  the  vastly 
increased   output  arranged  for,  if  it  was   attained,  would,  in  view  of 
the  increase  of  expenditure  which  usnally  follows  upon  the  flotation  of 
a  private  business  as  a  public  company,  not  produce  the  profit  neces* 
sary  to  pay  a  satisfactory  return  upon   the   capital  invested  ;   for,  of 
necessity,  the  return  upon  a  fluctuating  commercial  venture  must  he 
larger  than  that  secured  by  more  stable  investments  ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  the  demand,  and  the  present  fact  of 
a  vastly  increased   supply,  it  seems   a   certainty  that   the  inevitable 
results  attending  on  such    a   situation  will    foliow,  and   the   moment 
[price  cutting  is  seriously  begun  it  will  be  simply  sauve  qui  peut  with 
Itome  of  the  absurdly  over- capitalised  concerns  with  plethoric  stock- 
[looms*      Of  course   production   may  be  checked,  but  it  can   only  be 
[checked   by  heroic  measures,  measures  which  cannot  be  kept  secret; 
and  if  large  numbers  of  operatives    are  discharged,  what  becomes  of 
that  increased  output  which  practically  was  all  that  some  of  the  com- 
panies referred  to  were  floated  upon  ?     Mr.  Henry  Sturmey,  who  is 
dgarded  as  an  authority  upon  such  matters,  in  a  recent  issue  of  hia 
rpaper»    The   Cf/dist,  remarked  on   the   fact   that  a   large   number  of 
bands  had  been  discharged  from  Coventry  factories  after  the  Jubilee, 
and  added,  "This,  however,  is  only  what  the  trade  were  accustomed 
to  expect  at  this  time  of  the  year,  prior  to   the  boom,"     But   Mr, 
Starmey  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  boom^ 
I  capitals,  actual  and  available  capitals  as  they  were  then,  were  com- 
Iputed  in   thousands,   whereas  to-day  they   are  computed  in  tens  of 
ttboQsands  on  paper,  which  is  sometimes  at  a  discount. 
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The  net  resnlt,  unless  some  remarkable  development  takes  placev 
mast  be  disaster,  and  disaster  to  inflated  concerns  is  certain  ta 
affect  the  sound  companies  adversely.  Sarcastic  critics  have  suggested 
that  intending  investors  should  wait  until  the  drop  in  the  shares 
brings  the  actual  capitalisation  down  to  the  original  value,  or  there* 
abouts  ;  but  still  more  acrid  commentators  remind  the  critics  that  when 
the  capital  went  up,  salaries,  fees  and  emoluments  went  up  with  it, 
and  that  consequently,  even  if  the  price  approximates  to  the  original 
figure,  the  dead  expenses  are  vastly  increased,  and  the  salaries  and 
fees  are  fixed  at  figures  which  would  have  staggered  the  original 
proprietors  before  the  "  boom  " — to  adopt  Mr.  Sturmey's  phrase — ^to 
mark  the  epoch  of  cycle  company  promotion. 

That  in  due  time  the  demand  for  English-made  high-class  cycles 
will  overtake  the  supply  I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  The  sport  has 
unquestionably  comd  to  stay.  It  possesses  many  merits.  It  numbers 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  amongst  its  votaries.  It 
is  health-giving,  a  nerve  tonic,  a  rational,  reasonable,  and  convenient 
exercise,  and  in  fact  it  only  falls  short  of  a  well-advertised  patent 
medicine  in  its  claims  on  the  community  at  large,  and  the  one  bar  to 
its  adoption  by  good  class  people  has  been  overwhelmed  and  swept 
away  utterly,  by  its  adoption  by  society  two  years  ago.  Society 
cannot  retract.  Nothing  can  check  the  spread  of  the  sport.  The 
society  cyclist  of  to-day  who  rides  in  the  park  with  his  trousers 
folded  round  his  ankles  and  his  handles  up  under  his  chin  may 
decide  to  give  up  cycling,  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  adopt  a 
suitable  dressj  lower  his  handles,  and,  without  adopting  the  ''  scorcher  ** 
attitude,  pose  himself  more  reasonably  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  ride 
far  away  into  the  country,  no  longer  a  ''  bikist "  but  a  cyclist.  If 
but  ten  per  cent,  of  the  park  promenaders  come  to  this  end  the  sport 
will  grow,  and  the  demand  for  cycles  increase. 

From  the  financial  side  all  that  can  be  said  must  of  necessity  savour 
of  platitude.  Some  companies  will  live,  others  will  die.  Well- 
managed  concerns  may  survive,  even  if  over-capitalised,  but  troublous 
times  are  in  store  for  the  shareholders.  Hi-managed  concerns  are 
bound  to  go  under,  whilst  several  companies  cannot  hope  to  carry 
their  heavy  load  of  capital  through  the  coming  struggle.  Cycle- 
making  will  not  be  a  highly  profitable  undertaking  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  facts  before  me,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  machine  of  last  year's  pattern  is  out  of  date, 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that,  in  many  cases,  the  profits  secured  on 
early  deliveries  may  be  wiped  off  by  losses  on  stocks  on  hand.  In 
the  same  manner,  but  in  a  markedly  less  degree,  the  component  and 
parts-making  companies  may  suffer,  not  because  their  stocks  depreciate 
to  any  great  extent,  but  because  there  is  serious  competition,  and, 
with  cycle-makers  reducing  their  output,  the  demand  for  parts  must 
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necessarily  be  materially  reduced.  The  only  component  parts-makers 
likely  to  secure  saccess  are  those  who  make  an  intelligent  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  influence  the  eventual  buyer  of  the  completed  cycle. 
Any  trader  who  possesses  any  speciality  of  real  merit  which  has  not 
received  cordial  support  from  the  trade — and  the  trade  is  very  con- 
servative and  gives  weight  to  many  incidental  considerations — should 
try  and  convince  the  eventual  purchaser  of  the  merits  of  his  speciality, 
for,  however  conservative  the  trade  may  be,  nothing  sooner  breaks 
down  a  prejudice  than  a  constant  demand  from  the  customers  for  a 
certain  accessory,  despite  the  weighty  arguments  of  the  depdt  manager 
against  it.  The  manager  wearies  of  his  task,  and  advises  the  works 
that  such  and  such  a  detail  must  be  supplied,  as  it  is  asked  for  by 
customers.  Companies  making  accessories  with  merits,  adequately 
protected  by  patents^  will,  if  properly  managed,  survive  the  storm. 

G.  Lacy  Hilueb. 
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IN  the  general  acceptation  and  in  the  spirit  of  most  reviewing, 
a  cheerful  alacrity  of  Etory,  together  with  certain  grammatical 
observances,  are  apparently  the  end  of  the  novelist's  art.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  obvious  function  of  the  novel  of  commerce,  that  it 
should  fill,  if  possible  without  resort  to  split  infinitives,  the  gaps 
where  the  texture  of  unadventurous  lives  thins  out  to  the  blankly 
uneventful.  But  if  the  novel  is  to  be  treated  as  literature,  it  must 
rise  unmistakably  above  this  level  of  bogus  gossip  entertainingly  told. 
Tried  by  the  lower  standard,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  novels  of  Mr.Gissing 
would  procure  him  a  favourable  verdict ;  it  is  said  they  are  "  depress- 
ing " — a  worse  fault  surely  even  than  "  unreadableness."  But  in  the 
study,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  so  lightly  dismissed.  Whatever  their 
value  as  pastime,  it  is  undeniable  that  so  soon  as  Mr.  Gissing's  novels 
are  read  with  a  view  to  their  structural  design  and  implications  they 
become  very  significant  literature  indeed. 

The  earlier  novelists  seem  to  have  shaped  their  stories  almost 
invariably  upon  an  illustrative  moral  intention,  and  to  have  made  a 
typical  individual,  whose  name  was  commonly  the  title  of  the  novel, 
the  structural  skeleton,  the  sustaining  interest  of  the  book.  He  or 
she  was  presented  in  no  personal  spirit ;  Tom  Jones  came  forward  in 
the  interests  of  domestic  tolerance,  and  the  admirable  Pamela  let  the 
light  of  restraint  shine  before  her  sex.  Beauty  of  form  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  sought  by  the  earlier  novelists — suffice  it  if  the 
fabric  cohered.  About  the  central  character  a  system  of  reacting 
personages  and  foils  was  arranged,  and  the  whole  was  woven  together 
by  an  ingenious  and  frequently  complicated  *^  plot."  The  grouping  is 
at  its  simplest  and  best  in  the  gracefully  constructed  novels  of  Jane 
Austen.     As  the  novel  developed  in  length  under  the  influence  of 
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{>eriodic&l  publication^  the  need  of  some  suBtainiog  stracttire  of  ampler 
dimaosioDs  than  the  type  individual  led  to  the  complication  of  '*  plot  '* 
to  hold  the  bulk  together.  Plot  grew  at  last  to  be  the  curse  of  English 
fiction.  One  sees  it  in  its  most  instractive  aspect  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens,  wherein  personages,  delightfully  drawn,  struggle  like  herrings 
in  a  net  amidst  the  infinite  reticulations  of  vapid  intrigue.  Who  for- 
gets Mn  Smallweed,  and  who  remembers  what  be  bad  to  do  with  Lady 
Dedlock's  secret  ?  And  in  the  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins  the  plot  in 
its  direst  form  tramples  stark  and  terrible.  But  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens  there  also  appears  another  structural  influence.  As  Poe 
admirably  demonstrated,  the  *^  plot  *'  of  "  Barnaby  Eudge  "  collapsed 
nnder  its  weight  of  characters^  and  the  Gordon  riots  were  swept  across 
the  complications  of  the  story.  The  new  structural  conception  was  the 
grouping  of  characters  and  incidents,  no  longer  about  a  lost  will,  a 
hidden  murder,  or  a  mislaid  child,  but  about  some  social  influence  or 
some  far-reaching  movement  of  humanity.  Its  first  great  exponent 
was  Victor  Hugo^  as  Stevenson  insists  in  one  of  his  all  too  rare  essays, 
and  in  the  colossal  series  of  Balzac  each  novel  aims  to  render  a  facet 
in  the  complex  figure  of  a  modern  social  organisation.  Zola's 
"Lourdes"*  and  *' Rome,"  and  Tolstoi's  "War  and  i^eac©'*  are 
admirable  examples  of  this  impersonal  type  of  structure.  This  new 
and  broader  conception  of  novel  construction  finds  its  most  perfect 
expression  in  several  of  the  works  of  TurgeniSv,  in  **  Smoke,"  for 
instance,  and  "  Virgin  Soil/*  each  displaying  a  group  of  typical 
individuals  at  the  point  of  action  of  some  great  social  force,  the 
social  force  in  question  and  not  the  '*  hero  "  and  **  heroine  *'  being  the 
real  operative  interest  of  the  story. 

No  English  novelists  of  the  first  rank  have  arisen  to  place  beside 
the  great  Continental  masters  in  this  more  spacious  development  of 
structural  method.  The  unique  work  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  novels 
of  Mr,  Hardy  are  essentially  novels  of  persons,  freed  from  the  earlier 
incubus  of  plot.  Diana  and  Ethelberta,  Sir  WilJoughby  Patterne  and 
Jude,  are  strongly  marked  individuals  and  only  casually  representative. 
In  the  novels  of  Disraeli — in  "  Sybil,"  for  example— political  forces 
appear,  but  scarcely  as  operative  causes,  and  George  Eliot  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  veil  a  strongly  didactic  disposition  nnder  an  appear- 
ance of  social  study  rather  than  give  us  social  studiea  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  three  English  novelists  at  least  have  arisen, 
who  have  set  themselves  to  write  novels  which  are  neither  studies  of 
character  essentially,  nor  essentially  series  of  iucidents,  but  deliberate 
attempts  to  present  in  typical  grou plugs  distinct  phases  of  our  social 
Older.  And  of  these  the  most  important  is  certainly  Mr.  George 
Gissing. 

The  "  Whirlpool/*  for  instance,  Mr.  Gissbg's  latest  novel,  has  for 
its  structural   theme   the  fatal  excitement  and   extravagance  of  the 
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social  life  of  London ;  Bolfe,  Camaby,  Alraa^  Sybil,  Redgrave,  and 
Mrs.  Strangeways  are,  in  the  first  place,  floats  spinning  in  the  eddy. 
The  book  opens  with  the  flight  of  the  insolvent  Wager,  leaving  his 
children  to  the  landlady's  tender  mercies,  and  broadens  to  the  vivid 
contrast  of  the  suicide  of  Frothingham  in  his  office,  while  his  home  is 
crowded  with  a  multitadinons  gathering  of  the  semi-fashionable. 
The  interlacing  threads  of  the  story  weave  steadily  about  this  theme. 
Bolfe  marries  Alma,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  they  live  an  ostenta- 
tiously simple  life  in  Wales,  only  to  feel  the  fatal  attraction  grow 
stronger,  and  come  circling  back  at  last  towards  the  vortex.  Camaby 
and  his  wife  wander  abroad  seeking  phantasmal  fortunes  for  a  space, 
but  the  fortune  does  not  come  and  the  exile  becomes  unendurable. 
Sooner  or  later  the  great  eddy  of  strenuous  vanity  drags  them  al! 
down  (saving  only  Bolfe)  to  shame  and  futility,  to  diehonour  and 
misery,  or  to  absolute  destruction.  The  design  has  none  of  the  spare 
severity  that  makes  the  novels  of  Turgen6v  supreme,  but  the  breadth 
and  power  of  its  conception  are  indisputable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  vigorously  designed  of  all  the  remarkable  series  of  novels 
Mr.  Gissing  has  given  us.  But  the  scheme  of  his  "  Emancipated ''^ 
is  scarcely  less  direct,  presenting  as  it  does,  in  an  admirably  contrived 
grrouping,  the  more  or  less  complete  release  from  religions  and  moral 
restraints  of  a  number  of  typical  characters.  ''  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee  "  is  more  subtly  and  less  consistently  planned.  The  picture 
of  lower  middle-class  barbarism,  relieved  by  the  appreciative  comments 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Barmby,  voracious  reader  of  a  latter-day  press,  was 
conceived  in  a  fine  vein  of  satire,  but  the  development  of  the  really 
very  unentertaining  passions  of  the  genteel  Tarrant  robs  the  book  of  its 
unity  and  it  breaks  up  into  a  froth  of  intrigue  about  a  foolish  will  and 
ends  mere  novel  of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  But  Samuel  Barmby,  with  his 
delightful  estimate  of  progress  by  statistics,  the  savage  truthfulness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  French  sisters,  the  description  of  Nancy's  art 
fhmishing,  the  characters  of  Horace  Lord  and  Crewe,  atone  for  a 
dosen  Tarrantp. 

So  far  as  the  structural  scheme  goes  there  is  an  increased  con- 
ventionality of  treatment  as  we  pass  to  Mr.  Giesing's  earlier  novels, 
to  "  Thjrza,"  "  Demos,"  and  *'  The  Nether  World,"  and  from  these 
the  curious  may  descend  still  lower  to  the  amiable  renunciations 
in  "A  Life's  Morning."  *'The  Unclassed"  has  its  width  of  impli- 
cation mainly  in  its  name;  it  is  a  story  of  by  no  means  typical 
persons,  and  with  no  evident  sense  of  the  larger  issues.  But  "  The 
Nether  World,"  for  instance^  albeit  indisputably  "  plott^sque,"  and 
with  such  violent  story  mechanisms  in  it  as  the  incredible  Clem 
Peckover  and  that  impossible  ancient,  Snowdon,  does  in  its  title,  and 
here  and  there  in  a  fine  passage,  betray  already  an  inkling  of  the 
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apacioufi  quality  of  defiign  the  late  works  more  and  more  clearly  dk- 
play.     Witness  the  broad  handling  of  such  a  passage  as  this  : 

*•  With  the  first  bi-eath  of  winter  there  passes  a  voice  half-menaciog,  hall* 
mournful,  tbrougb  all  the  barren  ways  and  phantom-haiinted  refuges  of  the 
nether  world.  Too  quickly  has  vanished  the  brief  season  when  the  sky  is 
clemt'nt^  when  a  little  food  suffices,  and  the  chances  of  earning  that  little  are 
more  numeruus  than  at  other  times ;  this  wind  that  gives  utterance  to  its 
familiar  warning  i&  the  avani'Courier  of  cold  and  hunger  and  solicitude  that 
knows  not  sleep.  Will  the  winter  be  a  Lard  one  ?  It  is  the  question  that 
concerns  tht-  world  before  all  others,  that  occupies  alike  the  patient  work- 
folk who  ha%-e  yet  their  home  unbroken,  the  strugglers  foredoomed  to  loss  of 
such  9cant  needments  as  the  summer  gifted  them  withal » the  hopeless  and 
the  aelf-abandoned  and  the  lurking  ci-eatures  of  pi*ey.  To  all  of  them  the 
firttt  chill  breath  from  a  lowering  aky  has  ita  voice  of  admonition  :  they  set 
their  face^,  they  sigh,  or  whisper  a  prayer,  or  fling  out  a  curse,  each 
according  to  his  nature/' 

The  tnsattnent  of  the  work  of  Mr*  Gissing  as  a  progress,  an 
adolescence,  is  inevitable.  In  the  case  of  no  other  important  writer 
does  one  perceive  qnite  so  clearly  the  steady  elimination  of  immaturi- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact  his  first  novels  most  have  been  publiBhed 
when  he  was  ridicnlonsly  young.  I  cannot  profess  research  in  this 
matter,  bnt  a  raid  upon  dates  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  a  novel 
— it  is  unnecessary  lo  give  the  carious  the  title — was  published 
before  18SL  It  was  long,  so  long  that  a  year,  at  least,  must  have 
gone  in  the  writing  of  it.  And  a  convenient  compendium  of  literary 
details  informs  me  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1897  Mr.  Gissing  is 
thirty-nine  years  old.  This  helps  one  to  observe,  what  is  still  appa- 
rent without  this  chronological  assistance,  that  he  has  been  learning 
life  and  his  art  simultaneoualy.  Very  few  novels  indoed,  of  any  lite- 
rary value,  have  been  written  by  men  below  thirty.  Work  essentially 
imaginative  or  essentially  superficial  a  man  of  three  and  twenty  may  do 
as  well  as  a  man  of  forty  ;  romance  of  all  sorts,  the  fantastic  story,  the 
idealistic  novel>  even  the  novel  of  manners  ;  all  these  are  work  for  the 
young,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  old,  Bnt  to  see  life  clearly  and 
whole,  to  see  and  repregent  it  with  absolute  self*detachment,  with  abso- 
lute justice,  above  all  with  evenly  balanced  sympathy,  is  an  ambition 
permitted  only  to  a  man  full  grown.  It  is  the  consequence  of,  it  is  the 
compensation  for,  the  final  strippings  of  disillusionment.  ''There  am 
I  among  the  others/*  the  novelist  must  say,  '*  ho  little  capable,  a  thing 
of  flimsy  will,  undisciplined  desires  and  fitful  powers,  shaped  by  these 
accidents  and  driving  with  the  others  to  my  appointed  end."  And 
until  that  serene  upland  of  despair,  that  wide  and  peaceful  view  point 
is  reached »  men  must  needs  be  partisans,  and  whatever  their  resolves 
may  be,  the  idealising  touch,  the  partiality,  the  inevitable  taint  ol 
jostificstiont  will  mar  their  handiwork. 
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Throagh  all  the  novels  of  Mr.  Gissing,  fading  with  their  progress, 
indeed,  and  yet  still  evident  even  in  the  latest,  runs  this  quality  of 
bias,  that  intervention.  Very  few  of  them  are  without  a  "  most 
favoured "  character.  In  the  ''  Whirlpool  *'  Rolfe  plays  the  chief 
sympathetic  part.  Contrasted  with  the  favoured  characters  of  the 
earlier  works  he  is  singularly  inert,  he  flickers  into  a  temporary 
vitality  to  marry,  and  subsides ;  his  character  persists  unchanging 
through  a  world  of  change.  The  whole  design  is  an  attraction,  a 
disastrous  vortex,  but  he  survives  without  an  effort;  he  remains 
motionless  and  implies  fundamental  doubts.  He  reflects,  he  does  not 
react.  He  has,  in  fact,  all  the  distinctive  inhumanities  of  what 
one  might  call  the  ''  exponent  character,''  the  superior  commentary. 
If  he  errs  he  errs  with  elaborate  conscientiousness ;  in  all  the  petty 
manifestations  of  humanity,  irritability,  glimpses  of  vanity,  casual 
blunders  and  stupidities,  such  details  as  enrich  even  the  most  perfect 
of  real  human  beings,  he  is  sadly  to  seek.  Beside  such  subtle,  real  and 
significant  characters  as  the  brilliantly  analysed  Alma,  Hugh  Camaby 
and  his  wife.  Buncombe,  Felix  Dymes  and  Morphew,  he  gives  onid 
something  of  the  impression  one  would  receive  on  getting  into  an 
omnibus  and  discovering  a  respectably  dressed  figure  of  wax  among 
the  passengers.  But  Bolfe  is  but  the  survivor  of  a  primordial  race  in 
the  Gissing  universe ;  like  the  ornithorhyncus  he^'epresents  a  vanishing 
order.  Personages  of  this  kind  grow  more  important,  more  command- 
ing, more  influential  in  their  inhuman  activities,  as  one  passes  towards 
the  earlier  works,  and  to  compare  Rolfe  to  Way  mark  (of  "The 
"  Unclassed")  and  that  eloquent  letter-writer,  Egremont,  in  "Thyrza," 
is  to  measure  a  long  journey  towards  the  impersonal  in  art.  In  ''  The 
Nether  World "  there  are  among  such  indubitable  specimens  of  the 
kindly  race  of  men  as  Penny  loaf  and  the  Byasses,  not  only  ''  good 
characters"  but  ''bad''  also.  The  steady  emancipation  is  indis- 
putable. 

In  one  little  book  at  least,  ''  The  Paying  Guest,"  published  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  the  exponent  personage  has  no  place ;  so  that  is, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  its  purely  episodical  character,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fectory  of  Mr.  Gissing's  books.  It  presents  in  a  vein  of  quiet  satire, 
by  no  means  unfeeling,  and  from  a  standpoint  entirely  external,  the 
meagre  pretentiousness  of  a  small  suburban  villa,  the  amazing  want  of 
intelligence  which  cripples  middle-class  life.  It  is  compact  of  admirable 
touches.  The  villa  was  at  Sutton,  so  conveniently  distant  from  London 
that  "  they  had  a  valid  excuse  for  avoiding  public  entertainments — 
an  expense  so  often  imposed  by  mere  fashion."  And  while  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  Paying  Guest  were  in  progress,  '^  at  this  moment  a 
servant  entered  with  tea,  and  Emmeline,  sorely  flurried,  talked  rapidly 
of  the  advantages  of  Sutton  as  a  residence.     She  did  not  allow  her 
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visitor  to  put  in  &  word  til!  the  door  closed  again,"  These  are  hap- 
hazard specimens  of  the  texture.  Their  quality  ia  the  quality  of  Jane 
Auaten,  and  whenever  in  the  larger  books  the  youthful  intensity  of 
exposition,  the  stress  of  deliberate  implication  relaxes,  the  same  delicate 
subtlety  of  humour  comes  to  the  surface.  Nearest  to  **  The  Paying 
Guest/'  in  thin  emancipation  from  the  idealising  stress^  come  that 
remarkable  group  of  three  figures^  **  Eve's  Ransom/'  and  the  long  novel 
of  *•  New  Grub  Street;* 

Apart  from  their  aspect  as  a  diminishing  series  of  blemishes,  of 
artiatic  disfigurements,  the  *'  exponent ''  characters  of  Mr.  Gissing 
deserve  a  careful  CDnsideration.  If  they  are,  in  varying  proportion, 
ideal  personages,  unstudied  invention  that  is,  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
unconventional  ideal  persons,  created  to  satisfy  the  author  rather 
than  his  readers.  Taken  collectively,  they  present  an  interesting  and 
typical  development,  they  display  the  personal  problem  with  a  quality 
of  quite  unpremeditated  frankness.  In  that  very  early  novel,  "The 
Unclassed/'  the  exponent  character  is  called  Waymark,  but,  indeed^ 
Egremont,  Quarrier,  Ross  Mallard,  Tarrant,  and  Rolfe  are  all,  with 
a  varying  qualification  of  irony,  successive  Waymarks,  At  the  outset 
we  encounter  an  attitude  of  mind  essentially  idealistic,  hedonistic, 
and  poUte,  a  mind  coming  from  culture  to  the  study  of  life,  trying 
life,  which  is  so  terrible,  £o  brutal,  so  sad  and  so  tenderly  beautiful, 
by  the  clear  methodical  measurements  of  an  artificial  refinement,  and 
expressing  even  in  its  earliest  utterance  a  note  of  dbappointment. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  illusion  dominates  the  disappointment.  **The 
Unclaaaed "  is  still  generous  beyond  the  possibilities  of  trnth.  It 
deals  with  the  **  daughters  of  joy,*'  the  culinary  garbage  necessary,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  tells  us,  to  the  feast  of  English  morality ;  and  it  is  a 
pathetic  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  poor  girls  are— -young  ladies. 
Jane  Snowdon,  the  rescued  drudge  in  '*  The  Nether  World/'  Mr, 
Gissing's  parallel  to  the  immortal  Marchioness,  falls  short  of  conviction 
from  the  same  desire  to  square  reality  to  the  narrow  perfections  of  a 
refined  life.  She  is  one  of  nature^s  young  ladies,  her  taste  ia  innate. 
I  She  often  laughs,  but  **  this  instinct  of  gladness  had  a  very  different 
fCigmficance  from  the  animal  vitality  which  prompted  the  constant 
slaughter  of  Bessie  Byass;  it  was  bat  one  manifestation  of  a  moral 
force  which  made  itself  nobly  felt  in  many  another  way."  The 
'  implicit  classification  of  this  sentence  is  the  essential  fallacy  of  Mr. 
GiBBing^s  earlier  attitude: — there  are  two  orders  of  human  beings. 
It  is  rividly  apparent  iu  **  Thyrza,"  It  is  evident  in  a  curions 
frequency  of  that  word  *' noble*'  throughout  all  his  works.  The 
suburban  streets  are  ignoble,  great  London  altogether  is  ignoble,  the 
continent  of  America  also,  considered  as  a  whole.  This  nobility  is  a 
oomplex  conception  of  dignity  and  space  and  leisure,  of  wide,  detailed. 
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And  complete  knowledge,  of  precision  of  speech  and  act  withoat 
flaw  or  effort ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  hopeless  ideal  of  a  scholarly  refine- 
ment. 

As  one  passes  to  the  later  novels  the  clearness  of  vision  increases, 
and  the  tone  of  disappointment  deepens.  "  The  Emancipated  "  is  a 
flight  to  Italy  to  escape  that  steady  disillusionment.  People  say  that 
much  of  Mr.  Gissing's  work  is  ''  depressing,"  and  to  a  reader  who 
accepts  his  postulates  it  is  indisputable  that  it  is  so.  The  idealised 
*^  noble  "  women  drop  out  of  these  later  works  altogether,  the  exponent 
personages  no  longer  marry  and  prosper,  but  suffer,  and  their  nobility 
tarnishes.  Yet  he  clings  in  the  strangest  way  to  his  early  standards 
of  value,  and  merely  widens  his  condemnation  with  a  widening 
experience.  In  ''  Eve's  Ransom  "  and  '^  New  Grub  Street  "  the  stress 
between  an  increasingly  truthful  vision  of  things  and  the  odd, 
unaltered  conception  that  life  can  only  be  endurable  with  leisure,  with 
a  variety  of  books,  agreeable  furniture,  service,  costume,  and  refined 
social  functions,  finds  its  acute  expression.  The  exponent  character 
— a  very  human  one — in  "  New  Grub  Street,"  Reardon,  is  killed  by 
that  conflict,  and  the  books  ends  in  irony. 

'* '  Happiness  is  the  nurse  of  virtue,'  said  Jasper. 

"  ^  And  independence  the  root  of  happiness,'  answers  Amy. 

"  *  True.  "  The  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent  " — yes,  Burns 
understood  the  matter.  Go  to  the  piano,  dear,  and  play  me  something. 
If  I  don't  mind  I  shall  fall  into  Whelpdale's  vein,  and  talk  about  my 
^*  blessedness."     Ha !  Isn't  the  world  a  glorious  place  ? ' 

"  *  For  rich  people.' 

'*  *  Yes,  for  rich  people.  How  I  pity  the  poor  devils  ! — Play  anything. 
Better  still  if  you  will  sing,  my  nightingale ! ' 

"  So  Amy  first  played  and  then  sang,  and  Jasper  lay  back  in  dreamy 
bliss." 

So  ends  "  New  Grub  Street  "*  with  the  ideal  attained — at  a  price. 
But  that  price  is  still  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  refined  ideal.  So  far,  children  have  played  but  a  little  part 
in  Mr.  Gissing's  novels.  In  '*  The  Whirlpool,''  on  the  other  hand,  the 
implication  is  always  of  the  children,  children  being  neglected,  chil- 
dren dying  untimely,  children  that  are  never  born.  "  The  Whirlpool  " 
is  full  of  the  suggestion  of  a  view  greatly  widened,  and  to  many 
readers  it  will  certainly  convey  the  final  condemnation  of  a  ''  noble  " 
way  of  life  which,  as  things  are,  must  necessarily  be  built  on  ignoble 
■expedients.  Mrs.  Abbott's  room,  **  A  very  cosy  room,  where,  amid 
books  and  pictures,  and  by  a  large  fire,  the  lady  of  the  house  sat 
reading  Kibot,''  would  surely  have  been  the  room  of  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  characters  in  the  days  before  **  New  Grub  Street." 
But  the  new  factor  comes  in  with,  "  She  had  had  one  child ;  it 
struggled  through  a  few  months  of  sickly  life,  and  died  of  convul- 
sions during  its  mother's  absence  at  a  garden  party."     In  the  opening 
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chapter,  moreover,  Eolfe  speaks  of  children,  patting  the  older  teaching 
into  brntal  phrases ; 

**  The/re  a  burden,  a  hindrance^  a  perpetual  somxje  of  worry  and  misery. 
Most  wives  are  sacrificed  to  the  next  generation — an  outi-ageoas  absurdity. 
People  snivel  over  the  death  of  babies ;  I  see  nothing  to  grieve  about.  If  a 
child  die!!f,  why,  the  probabilities  are  it  ought  to  die  ;  if  it  lives,  it  lives,  and 
you  get  the  survival  of  the  fittest/' 

The  fashionable,  delightfol,  childless  Sybil  ''  hates  honsekeeping/' 
And  Alma,  parBoing  the  phantom  of  a  career  as  a  musical  genias, 
leaves  for  the  future  one  little  lad,  '^  slight,  and  with  little  or  no 
colour  in  his  cheeks,  a  wistfolj  timid  smile  on  hia  too- intelligent  face.*' 
In  the  early  novels  it  would  seem  that  the  worst  evil  Mr.  Oissing 
could  conceive  was  crudity,  passion,  aordidness  and  pain.  But  the 
"  Whirlpool  "  is  a  novel  of  the  civilised,  and  a  countervailing  evil  is 
discovered — sterility.  This  brilliant  refinement  spins  down  to  extinc- 
tion, it  is  the  way  of  death.  London  is  a  great  djing- place,  and  the 
old  stupidities  of  the  homely  family  are,  after  all,  the  right  way.  That 
is  **The  Whirlpoors"  implication,  amounting  very  nearly  to  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  ideals  of  the  immature  ** Emancipated/'  The  widowed 
Mrs.  Abbott,  desolate  aud  penitentj  gets  to  work  at  the  teaching  of 
children.     And  finally  we  come  on  this  remarkable  passage  r 

**  It  waa  a  little  book  called  *  Birrack-Boom  Ballads.'  Harv^ey  read  it 
here  and  there,  with  no  stinted  expression  of  delight,  occasiooally  shouting 
his  appreciation.  Morton^  pipe  in  mouth,  listened  with  a  smile,  and  joined 
more  moderately  in  the  reader's  bui-sts  of  enthusiasm, 

**  *  Here  3  the  strong  man  made  articulate/  cried  Kolfe  at  length.  *  It's 
no  use ;  be  stamps  down  one*s  prejudice.  It's  the  voice  of  the  reaction. 
Millions  of  men^  natural  men,  revolting  against  the  sottness  and  sweetness 
of  civilisation  ;  men  all  over  the  world,  hardly  knowing  what  they  want  and 
what  they  don't  want ;  and  here  comes  one  who  speaks  for  them — speaks 
with  a  vengeance.* 

"  *  Undeniable/ 

♦* »  Btd ' 

♦*  *  X  was  waiting  for  the  but,*  said  Morton^  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 

**  *  The  brute  savagery  of  it!  The  very  lingo^hoA  appiopriate  it  is! 
1  le  of  Whitechapel  blaring  lust  of  life  in  the  ti^ack  of  English  guns. 

i  I  >  it;  the  man  is  a  great  artist ;  he  smiles  at  the  voice  of  his  genius. 

It's  a  long  time  since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wart*.  We  must  look 
to  our  physique,  and  make  ourselves  ready.  Those  Lancashire  operatives, 
paniing  and  killing  each  other  at  football,  turning  a  game  into  a  battle, 
'Women  turn  to  cricket — tennis  is  too  soft — and  to-morrow  they'll  be  bicy- 
cling by  the  thousand  ;  they  must  breed  a  stouter  race.  We  may  reasonably 
hope,  old  man,  to  see  our  boys  blown  into  small  bits  by  the  explosive  that 
btam't  got  its  name  yet.' 

**  *  Perhaps/  replied  Morton  meditatively.  *  And  yet  there  are  consider- 
able forces  on  the  other  side.* 

**  •  Fooh  !     The  philosopher  sitting  on  the  safety-valve.     He  has  breadth 

^►f  benmi  good,  sedentary  min,  but  when  the  moment  comes The 

Etnpire;  that's  beginning  to  mean  something.     The  average  Englander  has 
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never  grusped  tlie  fact  tL&t  then  w^  ^oA  a  iLis^  &5  a  Bsitis^ 

J5y  God!  we  aire  tL*  Hnti^L  Em^cre.  »iii  w^TA  ;is:  feiiC'W   cm  vikas*f4flC 

meaoft!' 

"  '  Im  reading  tbe  ouDpeigns  of  Befiaiiitt.*  Bud  Mortob.  after  a 

'- '  What  faa«  that  to  do  vith  h  ? ' 

*'  *  Thank  heaven,  nothing  vhater^r.' 

" '  I  }x>re  Toa«'  baid  Harrej.  kxighing.  '  Morpbev  i$  going  to  N< 
Zealand.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  mominir.  TLen  it  is.  **  I  Imbl  _ 
veKterday  that  H.  W.  is  dead.  She  died  a  fortnight  ago.  and  a  letter  fitm 
her  mother  has  cmlj  just  reached  me  in  a  rcnmdaboat' waj.  1  knov  yam 
AouX  care  to  hear  from  me,  b:2t  111  jost  ut  thai  I'm  srouig  oat  to  New 
Zealand.  I  don't  knov  what  I  thall  do  there,  but  a  fellow  Las  hike^  me  to 
go  with  him,  arid  it's  better  than  rotting  here.  It  maj  help  me  to  escape 
the  devil  vet ;  if  bo.  vou  thall  hear.     Good-bye  !  "* ' 

''  He  thrufit  the  letter  Lack  into  his  pocket. 

'* '  I  rather  thought  the  end  would  be  pyrogallic  acid.' 

''  -  He  ha«  the  gowi  sen&e  to  prefer  ozone/  »id  Morton." 

Of  coarse  Bolfe  here  ia  not  Mr.  Gissing,  bat  qaite  evidently  his 
speeches  are  not  a  genuinely  objective  stady  of  opinions  expressed.  Tie 
passage  is  essentially  a  lapse  into  "  exposition."  The  two  speakers, 
Morton  and  Kolfe,  become  the  vehicles  of  a  personal  donbt,  taking 
sides  between  the  old  ideal  of  refined  withdrawal  from  the  tnmnlt 
and  straggle  for  existence,  and  the  new  and  growing  sense  of  the 
eternity  and  universality  of  conflict ;  it  is  a  discassion,  in  fact,  between 
a  conception  of  spacious  caltnre  and  a  conception  of  struggle  and 
Bur7ival.  In  his  previous  books  Mr.  Gissing  has  found  nothing  bat 
tragedy  and  the  condemnation  of  life  in  the  incompatibility  between 
the  refined  way  of  life  and  life  as  it  is.  But  here,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
largely  sympathetic  character,  is  a  vigorous  exposition  of  the 
acceptance,  the  vivid  appreciation  of  things  as  they  are. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  ''  The  Whirlpool  '^  is  a  very 
remarkable  novel,  not  only  in  its  artistic  quality,  but  in  its 
presentation  of  a  personal  attitude.  The  clear  change  in  the 
way  of  thinking  that  Mr.  Gissing's  Bolfe  is  formulating  (while 
the  Whirlpool  shonld  be  devouring  him)  is  no  incidental  change 
of  one  man's  opinion,  it  is  a  change  that  is  sweeping  over  the  minds 
of  thoasands  of  ed nested  men.  It  is  the  discovery  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  cultivated  life  and  its  necessary  insincerities ;  it  is  a  return  to 
the  esRontial,  to  honourable  struggle  as  the  epic  factor  in  life,  to 
children  as  the  matter  of  morality  and  the  sanction  of  the  secarities  of 
civilisation. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Gissing's  work,  the  conviction 
tliat  this  character  of  Bolfe  marks  a  distinct  turning-point  in  his 
development  will  be  inevitable.  That  his  next  work  will  be  more 
impersonal  than  any  that  have  gone  before,  that  the  characteristic 
insistence  on  what  is  really  a  personal  discontent  will  be  to  some 
extent  alleviated,  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  a  safe  prophecy.     Mr. 
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Gisaing  has  written  a  series  of  extremely  significant  novels,  perhaps 
the  only  series  of  novels  in  the  last  decade  whose  interest  has  been 
strictly  contemporary.  And  even  this  last  one,  it  seems  to  me,  has  still 
the  quality  of  a  beginning.  It  is  by  reason  of  his  contemporary 
qnality,  by  virtue  of  my  belief  that,  admirable  as  his  work  has  been, 
he  is  still  barely  ripening  and  that  his  best  has  still  to  come,  that  I 
have  made  this  brief  notice  rather  an  analysis  of  his  peculiarities  and 
the  tendencies  of  his  development  than  the  eesay  I  could  write  with 
ease  and  sincerity  in  his  praise. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


VOL.  LXXU. 


CONVERSATIONS   WITH    GENERAL    TURR 

IN   1897. 


NEXT  to  Garibaldi,  General  Tiirr  is,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Cosenz,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  great  Garibaldians  now  alive, 
and  even  when  they  were  all  alive  Tiirr  towered  above  them.  He 
was  Governor  of  Naples  for  those  two  memorable  months  which  fol- 
lowed Garibaldi's  capture  of  the  Sicilies,  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Victor  Emmannel  owed  his  crown  as  King  of  Italy, 
and  all  Italy,  as  much,  perhaps  even  more  at  the  last  moment^  to  Tiirr 
than  to  the  immortal  dictator. 

It  was  thirty-seven  years  ago  since  I  had  seen  General  Tiirr,  when, 
being  in  Rome  in  the  month  of  May  1897, 1  heard  that  he  was  in  the 
city.  I  immediately  called  at  his  hotel,  sent  up  my  card,  and  was  in 
another  minute  in  his  presence. 

This  is  how  I  first  saw  Tiirr.  It  was  in  Naples  in  1860.  I  was 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post  in  the  Toledo.  The  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  The  streets  below  me  were  one  surging  sea  of  Neapolitans , 
wild  with  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  My  position  was  much  envied, 
and,  armed  solely  with  a  green  umbrella,  I  had  for  about  an  hour  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  my  place,  after  which  time  the 
attacks  from  below  ceased  and  I  was  left  in  peace.  ^ 

I  saw  the  cuirassiers  ride  down  a  mid  avenue  kept  open  for  the 
king.  I  saw  Victor  Emmanuel  seated  in  an  open  carriage  alongside 
of  Garibaldi,  thus  making  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  Garibaldi, 
the  Dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  sat  on  the  king's  left ;  General,  then 
Colonel,  Tiirr  rode  on  horseback  at  the  General's  side ;  and  De  la 
Bocca,  the  royal  aide-de-camp,  rode  on  the  king's  right.  Mordini 
and  Pallavicino,  the  pro-dictators  of  Palermo  and  Naples  respectively, 
sat  facing  the  king  and  the  dictator. 

Thirty-seven  years  passed  away,  and  again  I  was  face  to  face  with 
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TUrr*  I  should  have  known  him  anywhere.  The  black  hair  was  white, 
but  the  tall  figure  was  noble  and  erect  aud  martial  as  ever.  It  was  the 
same  firm,  benevolent  face,  the  same  mafiterfol  but  gentle. maoner,  a 
man  Bare  of  himself  and  accustomed  to  command,  with  all  the  repose 
of  conBcioua  strength.  This  was  the  man  whom  Garibaldi  had  declared 
indispensable  to  him.  From  the  first  he  completely  won  tlie  Nea- 
politans as  Governor  of  Naples.  I  contemplated  his  face  for  a  moment 
with  strange  meraories  and  emotions — there  was  the  vast,  full 
moustache,  prolonged  and,  when  not  stiffly  curled  like  Napoleon's, 
hanging  aud  somewhat  draggled,  the  pointed  beard,  as  beards  were 
then  habitnally  worn,  the  grand  bearing — yes,  I  should  have  known 
General  Tiirr  anywhere.  He  bore  his  years  lightly,  I  immediately 
fipoke  to  him  of  his  old  comrades-in-arms — of  Medici^  who  was  his 
right  hand  in  the  Austrian  campaign ;  of  Cosenz,  still  living  ;  of 
Bixio,  of  Kairoli,  so  often  wounded,  and,  though  distrusted  by  Cavonr, 
at  last  Prime  Mimster  of  Italy  ;  of  Mtssori  and  Millo,  who  rode  before 
Garibaldi's  carriage  when  he  captured  Naples  alone  with  his  staff- 
officers,  without  a  single  corps  of  soldiers ;  of  Milbtts  and  the  trouble- 
some little  Dr.  Bertani,  who  at  one  time,  together  with  Crispi  and 
Cattanio,  gave  the  Moderates,  represented  by  Garibaldi  and  Tiirr,  such 
infinite  trouble  and  anxiety*  I  reminded  Tiirr  of  many  casual  incidents 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  his  mind  that  I  had  been  in 
Naples  all  through  Garibaldi's  last  phenomenal  campaign  and  was  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  the  men  and  events  of  that  memorable  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Garibaldi  in  the  spring  of  I860,  in  the 
teeth  of  Napoleon  and  in  opposition  to  Cavour's  openly  expressed 
policy,  had  Eailed  one  night  from  Genoa,  in  two  small  steamers,  with 
the  famous  Italian  Legion,  afterwards  known  as  the  Thousand  of 
Marsala,  on  board.  His  destination  was  more  than  suspected,  although 
Cavour,  when  appealed  to  by  Napoleon  III,,  professed  to  be  in  entire 
ignorance  of  it.  Garibaldi  had  started^  in  fact,  with  a  handful  of 
Ked-shirts  to  overthrow  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Naples  and  annex 
both  to  the  dominions  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Now  there  were  certain  points  thut  I  had  never  quite  understood, 
and  I  wanted  to  know,  amongst  other  thiogs,  what  determined 
Garibaldis  departure  from  Genoa,  and  why  there  was  such  undue 
delay  between  his  starting  and  his  arrival  in  Sicily.  **  I  will  explain 
that  to  you,"  said  Tiirr ;  **  it  was  very  ditiicult  to  obtain  accurate 
information  about  the  revolution  that  had  already  broken  out  in  Sicily. 
If  it  was  crushed,  the  General  did  not  mean  to  start.  General 
Garibaldi  consulted  me  upon  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
know  the  internal  state  of  Sicily ;  all  I  could  pay  was  that,  if  he 
meant  to  go,  I  would  go  with  him.  Three  times  we  discussed  this 
questioui  when  suddenly  Crispi  comes  in  with  a  telegram  in  cipher.  (He 
had  fabricated  the  telegram  himself.     I  say  this  in  his  praise.)      Be 
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wanted  to  force  the  Bitaation,  and  he  did  so.     The  telegram  declared 
that  the  revelation  was  at  its  height  in  Sicily.     The  General  read  it 
and  said,  '  Then  we  most  help  them/     By  some  fatality  the  ammuni- 
tion-boats did   not  arrive,   so  Garibaldi,  donning  the   uniform  of  » 
general,  resolved  to  visit  the  fortress  of  Talamone,  where,  however,  we 
only  found  a  few  cartridges  and  a  small  cannon ;  so  we  were  obliged 
to  go  on  to  Ort^bello.     General  Garibaldi  now  was  seized  with  some 
official  scruples,  and  turning  to  me  he  said,  '  My  dear  friend,  I  beg 
you  will  employ  all  your  diplomatic  skill  to  procure  us  ammunition  at 
Ortebello.     Upon  your  success  the  fate  of  our  mission  depends/     I 
jumped  into  a  cart,  and  in  about  two  hours  arrived  at  the  fortress.     I 
found  Colonel  Giorgini  in  command.     To  him  I  said, '  We  left  Genoa 
yesterday  with  two  steamers  under  command  of  General  Garibaldi,  and 
are  on  our  way  to  help  the  Sicilians.     By  ignorance  or  blundering 
of  our  boatmen  we  have  not  got  the  powder  and  shot  which  have  been 
given  us  by  the  Government.     (Of  course  this  was  my  invention.)     I 
therefore  come  to  beg  jou,  in  the  name  of  the    General,  help  us 
with  any  ammunition  you  may  have.'     The  colonel  answered   me, 
'  These  are  military  stores,  and  you  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accede  to  your  request  without  an  official  order  from  the  Go- 
vernment.'    *  Well,'  I  said,  *  to  obtain  such   an   order,   all  that  ia 
necessary  is  for  a  statement  to  be  sent  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty  the 
King,  with  a  letter  which  I  will  write  in  your  presence.'     This  was 
the  tenor  of  it :  *  Dear  Trecchi, — Please  inform  his  Majesty  that  the 
ammunition  destined  for  our  expedition  has  been  left  at  Genoa;  there- 
fore we  beg  that  his  Majesty  will  order  the  commandant  at  Ortebello 
to  give  us  all  that  he  can  out  of  the  arsenal  there.'     When  the  letter 
had  been  folded  up  and  sealed,  I  said  to  the  commandant,  '  To  get  an 
answer  to  this  letter  (for,  as  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  no  telegraph 
in  those  days)  we  should  have  to  wait  five  days,  and  before  the  Govern- 
ment helps  oar   expedition   the  poor  Sicilians  will  be  all  massacred. 
And  the  fault  will  rest  with  those  who  have  refused  us  ammunition, 
although  I  was  in  a  position  to  assure  them  that  we  had  left  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  and  the  Government,'  &c.  &c. 

**  With  such  arguments  I  belaboured  the  commandant,  who  at  last 
said  to  me,  *  Colonel  Tiirr,  you  put  me  in  a  dreadful  position  ;  but,  if 
you  can  assure  me  that  this  adventure  of  yours  is  under  the  King's 
auspices,  I  will  give  you  everything  in  the  arsenal.' " 

So  this  is  the  little  bit  of  secret  history  which  kept  Garibaldi's 
expedition  hanging  about  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Genoa  for  four 
days. 

"Dr.  Bertani,  who  ought  to  know,  has  said  that  the  English 
steamers  covered  your  landing  at  Marsala,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

*'  It  is  not  true,"  said  Ttirr.  '*  We  found  at  Marsala  Neapolitan 
gunboats  and  an  English  warship ;  the  Neapolitans  fired  on  us,  but 
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jid  little  damage ;  the  Eoglisb  ebip  looked  od,  and  did  nothing 
^t  all/* 

The  landing,  the  risiDg  at  Marsala,  the  fighting  march  through  the 
island,  the  inctdeufc  at  Milazzo,  where  Garibaldi,  surrounde<d  bj  Nea- 
politan cuirasBiers,  nearly  lost  his  life,  but  escaped,  as  ufiual,  without 
a  acratobf  the  plucky  battle  at  CalataGmi ;  the  sarpri&iDg  capture  of 
Palermo,  where  the  Neapolitan  army,  20^000  strong,  were  slyit  up  in 
their  barracks  by  a  handful  of  Red-shirtSj  who  brought  them  their 
rations  twice  a  day,  whilst  the  Neapolitan  Seet  capitulated  in  the 
Jaarbour — all  this  and  much  more  we  talked  of  as  we  sat  at  diuner 
thirty-seven  yeara  after  the  event  in  the  Qairinal  Hotel  saloon.  I 
then  learned  that  it  was  in  this  Sicilian  campaign  that  Ttirr  was  badly 
wounded.  **  You  see,"  said  the  general,  fitretching  out  both  arms, 
'*oae  is  shorter  than  the  other.  I  was  hit  in  the  bone,  and  a  piece 
had  to  be  cut  out  and  the  bones  joined/' 

**  What  made  you  march  on  Palermo  instead  of  subduing  the 
country  on  your  way  ?  *' 

"  Well,  it  wa3  diflScult  to  decide,  and  the  General  himself  wavered.  So 
at  Piacia  di  (t  recchi  the  General  said  to  me,  '  You  know  that  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  war  councils  as  a  rule,  but  I  think  at  this  moment  it 
will  be  well  to  call  together  Sirtori,  Crispi,  Orsini,  yon  and  Bixio ' 
^Bixio,  being  at  the  advance  post,  could  not  come). 

'*  Sirtori  was  of  opinion  that  we  opght  to  disperse  over  the  interior 
and  organise,  bat  I  thought  we  should  march  at  once  to  Palermo  and 
take  it  by  a  coitp  tfe  main.  We  should  then  produce  a  startling 
impression,  and  we  could  organise  our  plan  of  action  from  Palermo. 
If  we  began  a  vague  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  we  should  soon  get 
Mattered  and  lose  the  conGdence  of  the  Sicilians. 

**  General  Garibaldi,  who  always  preferred  the  most  difficult  exploits, 
agreed  with  me  that  first  of  all  we  should  take  Palermo,  and  so  it  was 
decided.*' 

Ttirr  then  gave  me  a  most  characteristic  touch  of  Garibaldi's 
aingttlarly  sentimental  character.  '^  I  remember,"  he  said,  *^  that 
during  one  of  our  silent  night  marches  I  was  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  General  wb^u  presently  he  looked  np  with  infinite  calmness  and 
fiereoity  at  the  vault  of  heaven.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night. 
He  said  with  that  sweet  smile  of  his,  *  It  is  strange,  when  I  was  quite 
a  lad  I  said  to  myself,  every  man  has  his  star,  and  I  chose  mine. 
Look«  do  yon  see  yonder  star  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Bear? 
That  is  mine.  It  is  called  Arcturns/  *  Well/  I  said,  *  shine  out 
Arctnrus  ;  it  is  a  sign  that  we  shall  enter  Palermo  ! '  *  Undoubtedly/ 
eaid  the  General,  with  one  of  those  emphatic  inflexions  expressing  a 
^eep  and  absolute   confidence  which  admitted  of  no  donbt  about  hia 

Bot  before  onr  conversation  left  Sicily  I  was  fain  to  ask  Tiirr  about 
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the  fate  of  the  general  at  Ortebello  whom  he  had  persnaded  hj  a 
ruse  to  give  him  ammunition.  **  Oh,"  said  TUrr,  "  I  left  Sicily  to 
get  well  of  my  wound,  bat  after  taking  a  few  baths  I  was  back  in 
Sicily.  Passing  through  Tarin  I  heard  that  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Ortebello  had  been  arrested  and  shut  np  in  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria.  I  instantly  went  to  his  Majesty  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  said  to  him,  ^If  any  one  deserved  imprisonment  it  was  myself, 
for  it  was  I  who  led  the  commandant  into  error,  making  him  believe 
that  we  were  acting  under  your  Majesty's  orders.'  The  King  said, 
with  one  of  his  short  laughs,  ^  Perfectly  true ;  I  have  got  to  square 
accounts  with  you,  for  you  have  robbed  one  of  my  fortresses.'  But 
I  answered,  *  We  have  given  your  Majesty  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and 
presently  will  follow  the  crown  of  Naples ! ' 

"  The  King  promised  with  a  smile  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the 
commandant.  He  then  told  me  to  speak  to  the  War  Minister,  General 
Fanti.  To  him  I  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  way  we  had  got 
the  ammunition,  and  I  obtained  from  him  the  assurance  that  no  pro- 
ceedings whatever  should  be  taken  against  General  Giorgini. 

"  After  this,"  continued  Turr,  ''  I  had  some  discussion  with  Garibaldi 
about  the  policy  of  annexation.  At  this  time  he  was  still  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  Mazzini,  and  could  not  be  called  quite  sound  on 
the  annexation  policy.  I  was  in  favour  of*  declaring  openly  for 
annexation  before  we  left  Sicily,  and  told  him  so.  The  dictator 
looked  at  me  with  his  piercing  eyes  and  said,  '  So  you  are  beginning 
to  lean  to  Cavour's  policy  I '  It  was  well  known  that  ever  since  the 
last  campaign  against  the  Austrians  the  relations  between  Garibaldi 
and  Cavour  were  of  a  strained  nature.  So  I  said  to  the  General^ 
*  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  me  for  the  future,  I  will  simply  do 
my  duty  as  a  soldier  and  let  us  talk  no  more  politics.^  The  General, 
who  was  of  a  most  pure  and  noble  spirit,  and  supposing  that  he  had 
rubbed  me  up  the  wrong  way,  at  once  strove  to  cancel  the  impression 
in  his  own  exquisite  manner. 

**  At  this  time  a  section  of  us,  egged  on  by  Bertani,  were  in  favour 
of  attacking  the  Romania  instead  of  Naples,  and  I  was  inclined  that 
way  myself.  When  I  came  to  the  front,  the  troops  being  drawn  up  at 
Milazzo,  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout,  '  To  Rome !  To  Rome  !  we  want 
to  go  to  Rome.' 

"  I  walked  quietly  up  and  down  in  front  of  them.  When  silence 
was  restored  I  said:  *  Garibaldi  is  dictator  in  Sicily.  The  troopa 
will  march  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  General.  If  any  of  yon 
are  not  satisfied  you  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  go  about  your 
business.'     With  such  words  I  calmed  their  feverish  temper." 

As  I  wish  to  describe  one  or  two  more  passages  of  what  I  may  call 
the  secret  history  of  the  revolution,  I  will  briefly  recall  the  capture 
of  Naples,  which  followed  the  capture  of  Sicilyj  and  which  is  certainly 
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qnite  the  most  romantic  episode  in  modern  warfare — if  warfare  it  can 
be  called. 

When  news  reached  the  nnfortnnate  Kiog  of  Naples,  Francis  II., 
that  Garibaldi  had  landed  in  Sicily,  he  made  him  an  offer  of  fifty 
million  francs,  and  proposed  to  lend  him  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  if  he 
wonid  only  go  off  and  take  Venice  instead*  An  attempt  to  arrest  the 
earth's  motion  wonld  have  been  as  soccessfuL 

On  August  18,  1860,  Garibaldi,  being  now  master  of  Sicily, 
embarked  with  4000  men  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Instantly  on  landing  their  ships  were  seized  by  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
and  being  cut  off  from  retreat  they  retired  to  the  mountains. 
Presently  news  of  the  capture  of  Reggio  was  borne  to  Naples  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  **  Caesar,**  in  the  words  of  Suetonius,  *'had  landed 
and  announced  his  arrival  in  a  clap  of  thunder;*  They  marched 
towards  Naples,  and  the  war-cry, "  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel !  ** 
flew  from  promontory  to  promontory  along  the  Calabrian  coast. 

On  October  G,  at  the  news  of  Garibaldl*s  approach,  the  king  fled 
from  Naples,  leaving  it  strongly  garrisooed  by  royal  troops.  On  the 
same  day  Garibaldi  received  from  his  ex- Prime  Minister,  Don  Liborio, 
the  following  telegram:  "To  the  invincible  Dictator  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.      Naples  expects  you  with  anxiety.** 

On  the  7th  Garibaldi  announced  his  intention  of  entering  Naples; 
He  left  his  army  behind  him  and  advanced  alone  with  a  few  staff 
officers  to  capture  the  city  in  the  teeth  of  the  Neapolitan  garrison. 

The  vast  populations  of  Torre  del  Greco,  Resina,  and  Portici  turned 
out,  covered  the  lines,  climbed  on  the  train,  so  that  it  had  to  stop 
more  than  once.  At  a  snail  s  pace  the  carriages  of  the  invaders 
approached  Naples.  The  scene  now  baflles  all  description.  Swarms 
of  lazuironi,  gaping  Neapolitan  gcnsdarmes^  stupefied  National 
Guards,  rival  committees  with  rival  flags,  all  mixed  up  together, 
deafening  shouts  of  **  Viva  Garibaldi !  Viva  Victor  Emmanuel ! 
Viva  ritalia !  '*  blended  together  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  a  general 
pandemonium  attempting  Garibaldi's  hymn  in  a  hundred  different 
places.  As  the  carriages  advanced  the  Castel  Nuovo  and  the  fortress 
of  St,  Elmo,  bristling  with  cannon  and  crowded  with  sullen  Neapolitan 
soldiers,  who  alone  took  no  part  in  the  festival  of  liberty,  hove  in 
eight  The  cannon  were  pointed,  the  matches  lighted  ;  they  waited 
the  word  of  command  to  fire.  On  rode  Majors  Missori  and  Millo  on 
horseback,  Garibaldi  and  Cosenz  followed  in  the  first  carriage  amid 
deafening  shouts ;  the  cocher  lost  his  head  and  whipped  up  the  horses, 
when  the  General's  voice  was  heard  above  the  din,  "  Slower !  slower ! 
drive  slower.**  As  the  carriage  stopped  under  the  very  muzzles  of 
Ihe  enemy's  guns,  and  the  oflScers  were  heard  frantically  exhorting  the 
men  to  fire,  the  General  stood  upright  in  his  carriage  with  one  hand 
on  his  breaat  and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  artillerymen*     The  fate  of 
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Italy  trembled  in  the  balance ;  the  snspense  hardly  lasted  a  minnte. 
Three  times  the  order  to  fire  was  repeated  ;  at  the  third  the  artillery- 
men flang  down  their  matches,  threw  their  caps  wildly  into  the  air, 
shonted  "  Viva  Garibaldi,"  and  the  revolution  was  over. 

''If  I  remember  rightly,"  I  said  to  General  Tiirr  as  we  sat 
chatting  at  dinner  at  the  Quirinal  Hotel  over  these  grand  scenes, 
"  you  were  not  there  at  the  time."  "  No,"  said  Tiirr,  '*  I  was  away  in 
charge  of  the  Bed-shirts ;  bat  about  twelve  hours  after  these  events  I 
was  summoned  to  Naples  by  Garibaldi,  who  then  asked  me  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  city  and  province  of  Naples.  Pallavicino  accepted 
the  pro-dictatorship  in  the  absence  of  Garibaldi  at  Gaserta,  where  was 
our  military  hospital,  and  which  was  also  Garibaldi's  headquarters 
during  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  which  city  the  Neapolitan  army  had 
retired,  and — and — our  difficulties  now  began." 

By  this  time  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  I  was  listening  with 
all  my  ears.  It  was  the  exact  moment  in  the  revolution  which  I 
had  never  clearly  understood.  '^  What  were  the  difficulties  ?  "  1  asked. 
•'  Mazzini !  "  replied  General  Tiirr.  **  He  was  in  Naples  all  the  time. 
Garibaldi  with  considerable  hesitation,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  of  us,  had 
practically  informally  adopted  the  programme  of  annexation,  Italy 
and  Victor  Emmanuel.  We  were  republicans  in  heart,  but  convinced 
that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  possible  with  the  king,  but  not  at  that 
time  with  a  republic.  We  adhered  to  the  monarchy,  and  were  known 
as  Moderates.  Mazzini  was  perfectly  irreconcilable.  He  plotted  even 
at  that  critical  moment  when  the  fate  of  Italy  was  still  doubtful — 
when  Capua  had  not  yet  fallen ;  he  plotted  against  the  Moderates — 
that  is,  t^e  Garibaldians^  he  who  had  inspired  us  all  with  the  love  of 
freedom  and  had  created  the  ideal  of  Italian  unity,  in  his  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  republican  idea  was  actually  fomenting  civil  war 
between  the  two  sections  of  patriots !  He  was  a  very  great  difficulty, 
all  the  more  because  we  loved  him.  Between  him  and  ^Garibaldi 
matters  were  strained  to  the  uttermost.  The  situation  was  becoming 
impossible.  A  revolution  amongst  the  Liberators  of  Italy  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out." 

*'  But  who  supported  Mazzini  ? "  I  asked.  "  There  was  the 
danger,"  said  Tiirr.  '^  Crispi  and  Gattanio,  and  little  Dr.  Bertani  was 
in  it  too— most  useful,  most  able,  most  intriguing  and  unscrupulous  of 
men.  All  three  were  at  that  time  fierce  Mazzinists,  and  furious  at  the 
idea  of  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  North  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  they  were  at  that  time  powerful  men  in  our  councils. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  crisis  we  passed  through.  As  military 
governor  of  the  province  my  responsibilities  were  very  heavy.  A  false 
move  now  and  Victor  Emmanuel  might  never  have  been  King  of 
Italy.  When  Garibaldi  heard  that  an  insurrection  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  he  hurried  from  Caserta. 
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*•  It  was  on  October  1 2  when  Crispi  asked  me  to  see  him  at  his 
house,  to  whom  I  eaid^  *  You  and  your  ooUeaguea  have  decreed  the 
annexation  at  Caserta,  and  now  you  oppose  it/  He  answered,  *  I 
understood  that  the  annexation  was  desired  by  the  General ;  bat  I  am 
not  Bo  sure  of  it  now/  We  had  aome  angry  words,  and  Crispi  ended 
by  saying,  *  I  won  t  discuss  matters  with  you/  I  then  turned  to 
General  Garibaldi :  *  If  you  appoint  such  men  as  these  to  be  Ministers/ 
I  eaidp  *  I  beg  you  will  appoint  another  mUitary  governorj  for  I 
cannot  remain  in  office  along  witli  them/  Pallavicino  also  resigned 
hia  office     as  pro-dictator.      Garibaldi    then    turned    to    me,  saying, 

*  My  dear  friend,  I  coont  on  yon  because  you  are  the  man  who  will 
know  how    to  defend    our  programme   even   behind   the    barricades/ 

*  Ah/  I  answered  the  General,  *  if  you  speak  to  me  like  that  I  will 
remain — on  condition  that  the  National  tiuard  and  the  police  are  placed 
absolutely  under  my  control/  though  at  tbis  time  I  knew  that 
Garibaldi  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Mazzinist  faction,  whilst 
Cattanio  and  Crispi  were  working  tooth  and  nail  in  that  direction. 
Cattanio  turned  round  sharply  to  me  and  said,  '  I  would  not  have 
believed  it,  Tiirr,  that  you  could  have  turned  Piedmontes©  and 
Cavourian/  I  answered  in  extreme  irritation,  *  In  my  opinion  I  am 
a  better  Italian  than  you  are»  because  you  are  driving  us  into  civil 
war,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  bring  back  the  Bourbons  to  Naples  and 
the  Austrians  to  Milan.  As  1  don't  want  to  see  thia^  1  am  in  favour 
of  annexation.  Now  that  we  have  a  third  ol  our  little  army  killed,  or 
lying  wounded  in  the  hospital,  we  should  aim  at  uniting  the  forces  of 
the  country  and  creatmg  a  solid  organisation,  if  we  wiah  the  unity 
of  Italy/  Garibaldi,  seeing  my  irritation,  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
to  the  Palazzo  Forestaria,  outside  which  an  enormous  crowd  had 
congregated.  On  our  way  I  told  him  about  the  scene  I  had  had  with 
Cattanio.  Arrived  there,  the  General  went  out  and  harangued  the 
^ople,  as  he  alone  knew  how.  Some  were  screaming  ^  Death  to 
JIazzini,*  who  wanted  a  republic  f  and  others,  *  Death  to  Cavour/  who 
wanted  a  monarchy*  He  succeeded  in  calming  them ;  and  just 
afterwards  meeting  Pallavicino,  who  had  resigned  office,  he  begged 
him  to  come  at  two  o'clock  to  the  Palazzo  D'angri,  desiring  me  to  join 
the  council.  Just  after  that  I  met  a  deputation  of  the  National 
Guard  begging  that  the  dictator  would  not  allow  Pallavicino  to 
resign,  for  they  said  that  a  report  to  that  effect  had  got  about  Naples. 
The  momentous  point  which  we  were  now  to  discuss  at  two  o'clock 
with  our  Mazzinist  ooUeaguee,  Cattanio  and  Crispi,  was,  whether  or  no 
vre  should  declare  for  annexation.  Conforti,  President  of  the  Council, 
Crispi,  Cattanio,  Pallavicino,  and  the  General  were  all  there. 

''  Conforti  gave  an  impartial  description  of  the  situation.  Pallavicino 
spoke  strongly  for  annexation.  Crispi  and  Cattanio  followed  with 
|)aaatonate  speeches  repudiating  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
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and  insiBtiiig  on  a  republic.  I  listened  and  said  nothing,  bnt  I  eaw 
that  Garibaldi  was  wavering  now.  I  had  that  morning  received  a 
petition  with  thoosands  of  signatures  from  the  Neapolitans  in  favour 
of  annexation,  and  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  When  Crispi  and  Cattanio 
had  quite  done,  Oaribaldi  walked  to  the  window.  At  that  moment 
the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  were  really  at  stake.  I  then  went  up  to 
Garibaldi,  told  him  of  the  Neapolitan  petition,  and  showed  him  the  sig- 
natures, and  assured  him  that  neither  Pallavicino  nor  myself  could  serve 
except  on  the  programme  of  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  Garibaldi 
rejoined  the  group,  aud  turning  to  Pallavicino  said,  ^  You  have  offered 
to  resign,  but  I  have  still  need  of  you.'  He  then  turned  to  me  and 
said,  ^  You  are  the  only  man  who  can  govern  Naples ;  you  must 
remain.  I  declare  for  annexation.'  Crispi,  seeing  that  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  turned  to  me  in  a  rage  and  said,  '  You  are  not  worthy 
to  be  an  Italian  ! '  I  replied,  ^  Do  you  pretend  to  be  a  better  Italian 
than  Garibaldi  himself  ?  ' " 

All  this,  I  confess,  seemed  to  throw  quite  a  new  light  on  the  story  of 
the  revolution.  For  the  first  time  it  was  plain  to  me  that  it  was  the  firm- 
ness of  General  Ttirr  at  this  crisis  that  nipped  the  fatal  Mazzinist  rising 
in  the  bud  and  influenced  Garibaldi  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  annexation.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that,  at 
the  last  moment,  it  was  Tiirr  as  much  as  Garibaldi  who  made  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy.  ''  Fortunately/^  added  Tiirr,  *'  Mazzini  was 
almost  unknown  at  Naples  and  in  the  south.  Had  he  been  as  powerful 
there  as  at  Milan  and  Turin  he  would  have  given  us  infinite  trouble 
and  possibly  defeated  our  programme.'^ 

"  Did  you  have  any  diflSculty  with  the  Neapolitans  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  None,"  said  Ttirr.  *'  The  following  episode  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  relations.  Demonstrations  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I  had  only 
been  governor  of  Naples  two  days  when,  looking  out  of  my  windows 
at  the  Palazzo  Forestaria,  I  saw  an  immense  crowd  of  about  10,000 
persons  coming  along  shouting,  '  Death  to  the  Bonrbons ! '  I  sent 
out  to  invite  three  of  the  ringleaders  to  confer  with  me  as  to  what 
they  wanted  and  what  it  was  all  about.  One  of  them  was  Gambardella^ 
a  great  leader  amongst  the  fishermen,  who  informed  me  that  they  wanted 
400  Bourbons  whose  names  he  had  down  in  a  list  and  handed  to  me 
(scorticarli),  I  said,  *  Gentlemen,  pray  sit  down  and  let  us  discuss  the 
question.  Now  what  do  you  think  Europe  would  say  when  it  hears 
that  under  the  government  of  Garibaldi  and  Gambardella  400  Bourbons 
have  been  killed.' 

**  *  But,  my  lord  general/  says  he,  '  do  you  not  know  the  way  in 
which  we  have  been  treated  ?  I  myself  have  been  in  prison  and 
received  twenty-five  blows  with  a  stick.' 

"  *  Why,  my  friend,'  I  said, '  that  is  the  very  point.  For  having  com- 
mitted suchlike  brutalities  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  has  fallen* 
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And  if  we  imitated  their  example,  all  we  should  prove  ia  that  we  ourselves 
are  unworthy  of  liberty/  With  these  and  similar  words  I  succeeded 
in  soothing  their  mad  rage,  and  from  that  moment  Gambardella  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  movement  (in  those  days  every  one  had  to 
be  at  the  head  of  some  movement)^  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making  me 
his  counsellor  and  acting  according  to  my  advice.  Garibaldi  got  to 
know  him  later,  and  liked  him  very  much*  But  one  morning  the  poor 
man  was  stabbed  in  the  street/' 

**  Were  you  ever  in  England  ?  "  I  asked  the  general.  **  Yes,**  said 
Tiirr,  **  and  that  time  I  visited  Lord  Palmerston.  Conti  was  then 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  I  am  afraid  I  rather  startled  him.  In  the 
course  of  our  talk  Palmerston  said  the  Mincio  ought  to  define  the  Italian 
frontier.  I  said,  '  My  lord,  sooner  than  leave  one  square  foot  of 
Italian  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  I  would  light  up  war  in  all  four 
quarters  of  Europe.*  Conti  looked  much  alarmed,  and  honiedly  making 
his  excuses  left  the  room.  I  do  not  think  I  really  offended  Palmerston, 
but  some  days  afterwards  I  happened  to  ask  a  mutual  friend  what  he 
^%ad  thought  of  my  opioions.  'Ob,' said  i^almerston,  *  if  Garibaldi 
has  many  generals  like  Turr,  I  quite  understand  how  he  has  done  all  he 
has/  I  twitted  Conti  afterwards  with  leaving  me  in  the  lurch.  He 
got  out  of  it  cleverly  by  saying,  *  Don*t  you  see  that  I  was  in  an  oflicial 

sition  at  the  Embassy  and  was  bound  to  be  perfectly  impartial  ?  ^ " 

Of  Crispi,  Tiirr  said^  '•  Before  leaving  Naples,  Crispi  said  to  me,  *  Ere 
w©  part  1  have  come  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who  has  done  so 
well  for  Italy.  You  were  aunoyed  with  me,  I  know,  but  you  are  mis* 
taken  if  you  think  I  was  really  opposed  to  annexation,  AUI  wanted 
was  that  the  annexation  should  have  been  decreed  by  a  constitntional 
assembly,  aa  was  done  in  Tuscany.'  I  answered  him  shortly,  ^  Bertani 
and  his  lot  would  have  hurried  us  into  civil  war/  When  I  came  to 
Turin  I  saw  Count  Cavoar,*'  continued  Tiirr,  *'  to  whom  I  made  a  minute 
report  on  the  situation  in  Southern  Italy,  and  I  urged  upon  him  to 
move  promptly  for  political  unity  whilst  keeping  up  the  greatest  possible 
decentralisation  in  the  provincial  administration,  together  with  a  good 
organisation  of  the  carabineers. 

"  The  following  conversation  took  place  only  a  few  days  before  th» 
death  of  our  illustrious  statesman^  and  in  the  course  of  our  colloquy 
Cavonr  expressed  to  me  his  deep  regret  that  he  had  not  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  Garibaldi.  When  I  told  him  that  it  all 
sprang  from  Garibaldi  being  surroonded  by  certain  people  who  mis* 
represented  everything,  Cavour  replied,  *  You  are  not  far  wrong. 
But  I  have  never  been  iofliienced  by  people  who  exaggerate.  There 
are  those,  for  instance,  about  me  who  want  to  persuade  me  that 
I  alone  have  created  Italy.  But  I  know  that,  in  spite  of  our  good 
planetary  influences,  to  succeed  we  required,  first,  a  king  like  our 
Victor  Emmanuel,  a  disinterested  captain  like  Garibaldi,  and,  perhaps. 
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just  a  Utile,  a  Minister  like  myself.'  Cavonr  was  right.  To  Garibaldi 
remains  the  eternal  glory  of  his  programmei  *  Italia  e  Yittorio 
Emannele."  To  the  republicans  who  were  against  it  he  said,  and 
learned  to  say  heartily,  '  What  yon  want  would  divide  us,  but  the 
name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  unites  us/ 

''To  create  Italy,"  concluded  Ttirr,  "the  revolution  needed  a 
monarchy  to  hold  her  together.  To  become  King  of  Italy  the  help 
of  the  revolution  was  nevertheless  necessary." 

Unhappily  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  have  left  no  successors^ 
and  those  who,  like  Crispi  and  Kairoli|  came  into  power  later,  under 
the  rigime  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  creating,  discovered 
that  it  was  harder  to  establish  a  new  r^me  upon  secure  foundations 
than  to  destroy  an  old  one  already  rotten  to  the  core.  The  glamour  of 
the  revolution  once  over,  the  wide  temperamental  differences  between 
north  and  south  hastened  to  assert  themselves,  and  interests  began  to 
clash,  whilst  increased  taxation  for  the  army  pressed  heavily  upon 
all  classes  alike.  There  was,  however,  no  flag,  no  cry  capable  of 
exciting  anything  like  national  enthusiasm.  There  was  a  good 
kingi  but  his  rdle  was  no  longer  dramatic;  there  was  a  charming 
queen  who  won  the  people's  love  and  admiration  but  was  scarcely  a 
factor  in  politics — there  were  clever  Ministers  who  found  themselves 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  revolution  and  despotism,  but 
there  was  no  longer  a  popular  idol  ruling  all  hearts  like  Garibaldi,  nor 
B  consummate  Minister  equal  to  all  emergencies  like  Cavour. 

H.  R.  Hawees. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  TRADE. 


IT  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
world's  trade  in  the  last  twenty  years,'  and'  to  compare  the 
growth  of  British  commerce  at  decennial  periods  with  that  of  other 
countries.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the  year  1896  has  been  an 
annus  mirabilisy  the  sum  total  of  British  imports  and  exports  (ezdnd- 
ing  goods  in  transit)  being  the  highest  on  record,  and  of  course  never 
approached  by  any  other  nation  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  the 
second  place,  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  the  whole  British  Empire  is 
now  37  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  36  per  cent. 
twenty  years  ago.  This  shows  that  the  energy  of  our  people  at  home 
and  abroad  has  not  declined  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

As  regards   the   United  Kingdom,  the  following  table  shows   the 
value  of  imports  retained  for  consumption,  and  that  of  British  exports, 

thus  : 

Millions  £. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exploits. 

Total. 

187G 

319 

201 

520 

IH^i] 

20i 

212 

506 

181)0 

3Hi) 

240 

625 

There  was  a  decline  between  1876  and  1886,  but  since  the  latter 
year  we  have  to  record  a  rise  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  amount. 
In  the  above  interval  of  twenty  years  there  was  a  stupendous  fall  of 
prices,  for,  according  to  Sauerbeck's  table,  the  price-levels  of  1886  and 
1896  were  respectively  28  and  36  per  cent,  below  that  of  1876.  If 
prices  had  remained  unaltered  the  trade  returns  of  1896  would  have 
been  975  millions — that  is,  88  per  cent,  over  those  of  1876.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  volume  of  trade  rose  88  per  cent.,  or  four 
times  as  fast  as  population. 
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Imports. — If  we  take  the  ten  principal  items  of  balk,  foar  con- 
sisting of  food  and  siz  of  raw  material,  the  weight  will  be  found  to 
aggregate  as  follows :  * 

1876.  1886.  1896. 

Food,  tons     .     .     .     7,340,000     ...     8,220,000     ...     12,460,000 
Raw  material, tons.  11,240,000     ...  12,890,000     ...     19,390,000 


Total    .     .     .  18,580,000     ...  21,110,000     ...     31,850,000 

Daring  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in 
the  weight  of  food  imports,  and  of  72  per  cent,  in  raw  material.  In 
other  words,  for  every  additional  ton  of  food  received  from  abroad  we 
have  at  the  same  time  imported  nearly  two  tons  additional  of  raw 
material.  Identical  results  are  obtained  when  we  compare  the  value 
of  food  items  with  that  of  all  imports  at  the  three  decennial  periods — 
viz.  : 

Millions  £. 


Year.                      All  imports.  Food.              I^tio  of  food. 

1876  .  .         319  ...  131  ...         40-9 

1886  .  .         294  ...  122  ...         41-5 

1896  .  .         385  ...  158  ...         41-0 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  during  twenty  jears 

food  imports  have  steadily  held  the  same  ratio  of  41  per  cent,  of  the 

total :  they  simply  grow  with  the  general  expansion  of  our  trade,  and 

show  that,  although  we  become  every  year  more  dependent  on  foreign 

countries  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  oar  industries  keep  pace  with  the 

growth  of  such  requirements.     The  weight  of  food  imported  is  shown 

as  follows : 

Tons.  Pounds  per  inhabitant. 

1876.  1896.     ^  1876.  1896. 

Grain      .     .     5,960,0Q0  ...  9,760,000  ...  395  ...  555 

Meat.     .     .        330,000  ...  860,000  ...  22  ...  50 

Sundries.     .     1,050,000  ...  1,840,000  ...  70  ...  105 


Total    .     7,340,000     ...   12,460,000       ...       487     ...     710 

For  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  annual  consumption 
of  imported  food  (including  what  is  used  for  cattle)  is  equal  to  seven 
times,  that  of  raw  material  eleven  times,  his  own  weight,  whereas  the 
ratios  in  1876  were  only  as  five  times  and  eight  times  respectively. 
This  emphatically  points  to  the  increasing  importance  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  so  closely  identified  with  the  supremacy  of  our  mercantile 
navy.  In  the  Contemporakv  Review  of  December  1894  I  took 
occasion  to  show  that  we  possess  56  per  cent,  of  the  world's  carrying- 
trade  on  the  high  seas.  This  enables  us  to  draw  our  supplies  of  food 
*  See  detailed  tables  in  Appendix, 
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and  raw  material  at  less  cost  than  other  nationB,  an  advantage  of  the 
highest  importanoe  to  us.  This  island  of ,. Great  Britain  is,  in  hualt^  a 
great  workshop,  of  which  textiles  and  hard^ware  are  the  chief  ptodncts : 
the  importation  of  raw  material  for  snch  industries  has  risen  aa 
follows : 

1876.  ^        1886.  1896. 

Cotton,  wool,  <kc.— tons  .      930,000    ....  1,095,000    ...    1,270,000 
Minerals  „     .  1,530,000    ...    4,010,000   ...    6,540,000 

Imports  of  textile  fibre  have  risen  36  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, 
those  of  minerals  have  quadrupled,  a  proof  that  the  industrial  power 
of  Great  Britain  grows  apace,  and  if  we  would  see  what  effect  this  had 
on  the  wealth  of  the  country  we  have  only  to  take  the  income-tax 
assessments  (excluding  Ireland)  for  the  period  under  consideration — 
viz. : 

Millions  £.  Rate  of  progress. 


Year. 

Industrial. 

Total. 

Industrial. 

Total. 

1875    . 

.       .      257       ... 

536 

100       ... 

100 

1885    . 

.      .      282      ... 

594 

110       ... 

111 

1895    . 

.      .      820      ... 

652 

127      ... 

122 

Here  again  we  see  a  certain  relationship  between  the  rise  in 
imports  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  for,  whereas  in  a  period  of  twenty 
years  the  former  increased  20  per  cent.,  the  assessed  incomes  of  Great 
Britain  rose  22  per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
class  (Schedule  D.)  no  less  than  27  per  cent. 

Exj>oi*ts, — The  returns  under  this  heading  are  equally  satisfactory, 
as  must  needs  be  the  case,  since  all  commerce  in  the  long  run  is  an 
exchange.     The  official  returns  show  thus : 

1876.  1886.  1896 

£  £  £ 

Textiles  and  yarn     .     100,GOn,()00  ...     104,100,000  ...    105,400,000 

Hardware      \         .       38,800,000  ...      42,900,000  ...      56,400,000 

Sundi-ies  .         .       r)r),2OO,000  ...       65,400,000  ...      78,100,000 


Total  exports   .     200,000,000    ...    212,400,000    ...    239,900,000 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  rise  of  45  per  cent.,  since  1876, 
in  hardware,  embracing  under  this  name  all  kinds  of  metallic  indus- 
tries and  machinery.  Altogether  exports  show  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent.,  the  same  as  in  importa,  and  also  in  population.  Meantime,  if 
prices  had  not  fallen,  the  value  of  exports  in  1896  would  have  been 
874  millions  sterling,  equal  to  190  shillings  per  inhabitant,  against 
120  shillings  in  1876,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  as  regards 
bulk  each  inhabitant  now  ezporta  60  per  cent,  more  than  he  did 
twenty  years  ago. 
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Our  Customers, — Dniiog  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  some 
notable  changes  in  the  corrente  of  our  transmarine  trade.  Oar 
relations  with  France  and  India  have  declined,  those  with  Grermany  and 
Canada  have  lost  ground  as  regards  ratio,  while  those  with  the  United 
States  have  grown  prodigiously.  The  following  table  shows  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  exchanged  with  the  several 
nations  (including  goods  in  transit)  : 


Mmions  £. 

Ratio. 

With 

1876. 

1895. 

1875. 

1895. 

United  States  . 

95    ... 

131 

14-4 

...     18-6 

France     . 

75     ... 

69 

11-5 

...       9-8 

Germany . 

56     ... 

60 

8-6 

...       8-5 

Australia . 

42     ... 

53 

6-4 

...       7-6 

India 

56     ... 

52 

8-5 

...       7-4 

Canada     . 

20     ... 

20 

31 

...       2-8 

Other  States     . 

312     ... 

318 

47-5 

...     45-3 

Total 


656 


7Q3 


100-0 


1000 


There  is  a  striking  difference  between  our  relations  with  Canada 
and  those  with  Australia ;  the  former  is  the  nearest  of  our  colonies, 
and  her  trade  with  us  does  not  reach  £4  per  head  of  her  population ; 
whereas  Australia,  the  most  remote  of  our  possessions,  carries  on  a 
trade  with  the  mother  country  of  nearly  £13  per  head.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Laurier's  proposed  fiscal  reforms  in  Canada  may  give  an 
impulse  to  her  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

Gold  and  Silver. — No  survey  of  British  trade  would  be  complete 
without  including  the  current  of  the  precious  metals,  which  is  of 
special  importance,  because  the  bi-metallists  endeavour  to  promote  a 
belief  that  our  stock  of  gold  is  suffering  steady  diminution  owing  tc 
the  fact  that  our  imports  of  merchandise  exceed  our  exports  in  value. 
The  official  returns  as  to  imports  and  exports  of  precious  metals  for 
fifteen  years  ending  December  31,  1895,  show  as  follows  : 

Millions  £  sterling. 


Gold 
Silver 


Total 


Imported. 

277 
141 

418 


Exported. 
221 
152 


373 


This  shows  a  considerable  surplus  of  gold,  and  a  small  outflow  of 
silver,  the  aggregate  giving  us  a  net  import  of  precious  metals  equal 
to  £3,000,000  per  annum,  an  amount  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  coinage  and  manufacture. 
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The  WarlcCa  Trade. — We  have  no  later  complete  relumB  than  thoee 
of  1891,  which  compare  with  preceding  decennials  thns : 

Commerce,  millions  £  sterling. 


1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

Increase  in  20  yearn. 

British  Empire 
Germany 
France  . 
United  States 
Other  States  . 

846 

298 

.      288 

.     233 

656 

...     967 
...     823 
...     808 
...     287 
...     745 

...  1,038 
...      846 
...      273 
...      818 
...      845 

..     28  per 
..     16 
...       0 
...     85 
...     30 

centw 
If 

n 
n 

The  World 

2,321 

...  2,625 

...  2,815 

..     21 

fi 

This  shows  that  in  twenty  years  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
has  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  world  in  general, 
although  the  United  States  have  had  a  still  higher  ratio  of  progress. 
Bat  it  mast  be  observed  that  the  conditions  of  the  United  States  are 
•exceptional,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popalation. 

Whether  we  take  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  advanced,  as  we 
have  seen,  20  per  cent  since  1876,  or  the  British  Empire,  which  shows 
a  rise  of  23  per  cent.,  the  figares  compare  very  favoarably  with  those 
of  Germany  or  France,  the  former  having  only  risen  16  per  cent.,  the 
latter  actaally  declined.  We  have  also  secfh  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1896  was  24  per  cent,  over  that  of  1886,  while 
the  latest  returns  (1894),  as  given  above,  show  that  in  ten  years  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  rose  only  9  per  cent.,  that  of  Germany 
7  per  cent.,  and  that  of  France  declined  10  per  cent.  Under  these 
circamstances  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  condition  of  British  trade 
ss  other  than  highly  satisfactory. 


Appendix. 


I. —  Value  of  Food  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


•Grain 

Meat 

Dairy  Produce 

Sugar 

Tea  . 

Fruit 

Vegetables 

Sundries 

Total 


1876. 
£ 

.51,400,000 

18,100,000 

16,600,000 

19,500,000 

10,400,000 

4,600,000 

2,900,000 

7,300,000 


1886. 

£ 

43,100,000 

21,200,000 

17,900,000 

15,300,O(»«> 

9,100,000 

6,100,000 

1,800,000 

8,300,000 


1896. 
£ 

52,500,000 

35,100,000 

27,600,000 

18,200,000 

9,300,000 

6,800,000 

8,400,000 

5,100,000 


.  130,800,000     ...  121,800,000     ...  158,000,000 


you  LZXII. 
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II. — Imports  nfRaw  Material. 


1876. 

1886. 

1896. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Timber      . 

.     II»,  100,000     .. 

.     12,000,000     • 

.     19,400,000 

Cotton       . 

.     35,700,000     .. 

.     34,100,000     . 

.     82,700,000 

Wool 

.     12,300,000     .. 

.     10,000,000     . 

.     14,100,000 

Flax  and  Jute    . 

.       7,300,000     .. 

5,500,000     . 

.       7,100,000 

Minei-als   . 

.     11,100,000     .. 

.     12,200,000     . 

.     18,900,000 

Sundries   . 

.     10,100,000     .. 

7,300,000     . 

.     22,800,000 

Total 

.    i):»,()00,ooo    .. 

.     82,300,000     . 

.  115,000,000 

III. — Weight  of  Impai'ls, 

187G. 

1886. 

1896. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Grain 

5,000,000      .. 

0,440,000     .. 

9,700,000 

Meat 

330,000      .. 

470,000     . 

800,000 

Sugar 

890,000     .. 

1,100,000     . 

.        1,540,000 

Butter  and  Cheese 

160,000     .. 

210,000     . 

304,000 

Timber     . 

.       8,100,000     .. 

7,100,000     . 

.     10,050,000 

Cotton 

573,000     .. 

077,000     . 

701,000 

Wool 

97,000     .. 

127,000     . 

178,000 

Flax  and  Jute  . 

200,000     .. 

200,000     . 

390,000 

Seeds 

080,000     .. 

090,000     . 

927,000 

Minerals   . 

.       1,530,000     .. 

4,010,000     . 

..       0,540,000 

Total 

.     18,580,000     .. 

.     21,114,000     . 

..     31,850,000 

iy.^2Vade  of 

Enro])ean  Contim 

ntj  Imports  and  Exports, 

: 

Millions  £  sterling. 

1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

Germany  . 

.298 

323 

340 

France 

288 

303 

278 

Holland    . 

97 

103 

218 

Austria     . 

102 

109 

125 

Russia 

143 

113 

124 

Italy 

1)1 

90 

85 

Belgium    . 

1)0 

111 

115 

Scandinavia 

00 

08 

83 

Spain  and  Portugal   . 

51 

60 

71 

Boumania 

10 

19 

29 

1,242  1,371 

V. — Trade  o/  British  Colo-nies. 

Millions  £  sterling. 


1,404 


1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

India 

.       97 

155 

i'OO 

Australia  . 

.       ^3 

119 

112 

Canada      . 

.       48 

40 

52 

South  Africa 

.       12 

15 

29 

West  Indies 

15 

18 

17 

Other  Colonies  . 

41 

54 

02 

Total 

.     290 

407 

472 

Michael 

G.   Ml'LHALL 

ETHICS  AND  SCIENCE. 


THOSE  who  can  look  back,  through  the  mists  and  stormR  of  nearly- 
half  a  ceutury,  to  the  comparative  lall  between  the  political  agita- 
tion of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  intellectual  agitation  stirred  by  *'  The 
Origin  of  Species,"  will  recall  the  ])ublication  of  a  book  the  immediate 
effect  of  which  was  much  stronger  than  ita  permanent  position  in 
Hteratare  would  appear  to  justify,  Bockle's  ''Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Civilisation  "  remains,  indeed,  a  volume  of  much  interest, 
and  has  its  warm  partisans^  whose  claim  for  it  would  chime  in  with 
all  that  was  felt  by  its  earliest  readers ;  bat  a  remark  made  on  it  by 
on©  who  was  among  ita  most  enthosiastic  admirers  on  its  first  appear- 
ance—Charles Darwin — recurs  now  almost  as  a  verdict.  **  How 
curiously  the  fortune  of  books  changes !  **  he  said,  on  re-perusing  that 
one  shortly  before  his  death  ;  **  w^hat  a  stir  that  book  made  among  us 
when  it  first  came  out,  and  now  it  is  dead  ! ''  Its  significance  for  the 
student  of  to-day  is  that  of  acme  ancient  mark  of  high  tide  where  the 
land  has  gained  upon  the  sea — it  records  a  limit  that  has  long  vanished. 
Its  argument  may  be  sQmmed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  There  ia  in  the 
world  Buch  a  thing  as  progress;  civilisation  is  a  growing  thing. 
Morality,  on  the  other  hand  (he  assumed),  is  evidently  a  stationary 
thing.  A  good  man  at  one  age  is  much  the  same  as  a  good  man  at 
another.  Therefore  civilisation  (he  inferred)  must  depend  on  some- 
thing which  is  capable  of  increase,  and  this  is  evidently  knowledge. 
The  momentum  and  the  direction  of  progress  are  given  exclusively  by 
science*  As  one  gives  this  bald  summary  of  a  book  which  took  the 
world  by  storm^  one  wonders  that  its  wealth  of  illnstration  and  vigonr 
of  expression  oonld  blind  ita  readers  to  assumptions  so  baseless.  Bat 
BnckU,  daring  heretic  as  he  thought  himself  and  wels  thought  by  others, 
when  be  assumed  that  moral  development  was  only  individnali  merely 
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eclioed  a  view  then  oommon  to  the  thonghtless  and  the  thonghtful. 
John  Mill,  in  his  eseay  on  ''  Utilitarianism,"  urges  that  on  the  issne 
whether  morality  is  intuitive  or  what  he  called  utilitarian — decided, 
that  is,  by  considerations  referring  to  general  enjoyment — depends  the 
further  issue,  whether  it  is  an  advancing  or  a  stationary  thing.  ''  How 
so  ?  "  asked  a  reviewer  (in  words  here  necessarily  remembered  and  not 
copied).  "  Why  must  we  take  this  for  granted  ?  Why  should  not  the 
general  conscience  be  a  growing  thing,  as  well  as  the  general  know- 
ledge ?  "  The  review,  which  is  traceable  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Martineau, 
was  the  earliest  protest  I  can  recall  from  contemporary  literature 
against  a  view  which  ignores  or  defies  the  lessons  of  all  history. 

Nothing  is  more  unquestionable,  surely,  than  that  the  character  and 
actions  which  men  admired  and  approved,  for  instance,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  are  different  from  those  which  we  admire  and  approve  now. 
Many  people  think  that  the  good  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  better  than  the  good  man  of  the  thirteenth ;  a  few  think  that 
he  is  not  so  good  ;  the  wise  and  thoughtful,  who  are  also  few,  consider 
that  he  is  both  better  and  worse ;  but  all  would  agree  that  he  is 
different.  The  best  of  men  were  ready  then  for  actions  from  which 
the  worst  would  shrink  in  our  day.  Who,  in  our  time,  would  bum  a 
fellow-creature  alive  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been  the 
most  ardent  philanthropists  who  were  ready  for  that  action.  We 
cannot  say  that  philanthropy  was  unreal  then  and  is  real  now.  We 
may  be  very  thankful  that  it  is  purged  of  noxious  and  hateful  super- 
stition ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  love  for  mankind 
that  a  St.  Dominic  desired  to  bum  a  heretic,  then  we  are  equally 
blinded  by  superstition  of  our  own.  We  cannot  measure  our  approxi- 
mation to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  past  by  our  actual  nearness  to  it. 
If  we  look  back  a  little  way  we  shall  find  ourselves  among  men  who 
felt  very  differently  from  the  way  their  representatives  feel  to-day ;  if 
we  go  back  much  farther  we  may  find  ourselves  among  people  much 
more  sympathetic  with  our  own  standard.  Cicero  and  Horace  would 
be  more  likely  to  agree  with  nineteenth-century  men  of  the  world 
than  Dominic  and  Francis  of  Assisi  would.  Mr.  Huxley  or  Mr.  John 
Morley  would  be  more  out  of  sympathy  with  Luther  than  either  of 
them  would  be  with  Pericles.  But,  just  as  there  is  an  increase  of 
temperature  from  January  to  July,  and  a  decrease  from  July  to 
December,  though  a  warm  day  in  January  or  December  may  some- 
times be  as  warm  as  a  cold  day  in  July,  so  there  is  a  change  in  the 
progress  of  the  ag^ — a  change  which  some  may  assimilate  to  the  first 
of  these  and  some  to  the  second,  but  which,  one  way  or  another,  none 
can  i^ore.  The  change  would  generally  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
**  progress  " — we  can,  indeed,  hardly  find  another  word  to  describe  it — 
although  the  implied  decision  that  the  progress  is  in  the  right  direction 
is  not  accepted  by  every  one.     I  remember  it  being  abjured,  to  my 
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great  Burprise,  by  Mr,  Froade.  I  know  not  whether  he  has  ever 
maiDtained  in  print  a  view  which  seems  so  much  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  tenor  of  his  work,  bat  it  wa?*  certaioly  aerious  at  the  timej 
now  far  remote^  at  which  he  expressed  it  to  me,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  he  was  not  abaolutely  singular.  But  belief  id  the  change,  with 
or  without  satisfaction  in  it,  is  now  universal. 

We  do  not  need  to  open  tho3e  records  of  the  past  which  we  label 
as  history  for  proofs  of  a  change  in  men's  impulses  and  feelings  quite 
as  great  as  any  in  their  belief Sj  habits  or  knowledge.  Men  now 
living  may  remember,  might  possibly  have  fought,  a  duel.  Certainly 
there  is  nothiog  in  which  people  Ic^  differ  than  in  their  objection  to 
a  violent  death.  Yet  a  numbar  of  people  who  in  oar  own  time  would 
be  quite  incapable  of  an  act  requiring  so  much  nerve,  were  ready, 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  It  was  at 
least  as  dangerons  to  fight  a  duel,  in  the  days  when  duels  were  a 
reality,  as  it  is  to  jump  into  the  water  to  save  a  drowning  person,  and 
we  may  surely  say  that  most  people  would  rather  save  a  life  than 
destroy  it ;  yet  not  all  those  who  in  former  days  would  have  fought  a 
duel  would  now  jump  into  the  water  to  save  a  drowning  person.  We 
do  not  eicplain  the  change  in  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  What  makes  public  opinion  ?  It  is  not  as  if  one  set  of 
persons  somehow  made  another  set  of  persons  go  and  fight ;  it  was  a 
practice  which  society  imposed  upon  itself.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge  had  much  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  a 
practice  which  lingered  only  among  the  classes  attending  the  univer- 
sities. We  may  say  that  the  decay  of  duelling  is  a  result  of  the 
spread  of  humane  feeling,  or  of  the  shrinking  of  military  feeling; 
both  statements  are  true,  and  each  is  incomplete.  In  either  case,  it 
is  an  illustration  of  that  principle  of  evolutionj  so  strangely  ignored 
till  it  was  universally  accepted,  by  which  men's  desires  and  emotions 
change  from  generation  to  generation,  whether  the  change  be  regarded 
as  loss  or  gain. 

It  is  difiSculb  to  realise  that  the  recognition  of  any  thing  so  obvious 
IS  recent-  But  much  publication  of  new  truth  is,  in  fact»  an  illumi- 
nation of  the  obvious ;  certainly  this  is  true  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection.  That  more  animals  are  brought 
into  the  world  every  year  than  can  survive  to  leave  offspring,  that 
tbose  who  do  survive  to  leave  offspring  must  be  the  fittest  to  survive, 
that  their  offspring  inherit  more  or  less  of  those  characteristics  which 
fit  them  to  survive— these  are  not  opinions.  They  may  be  described 
as  a  string  of  truisms.  Some  of  them  are  also  important  truths. 
Long  before  the  publication  of  *' The  Origin  of  Species'*  the  moral 
bearing  of  heredity  weighed  with  any  wise  master  who  engaged  a 
servant,  with  any  wise  father  who  sanctioned  a  marriage ;  other  things 
might  outweigh  it,  but  there  it  was.     The   resemblance   of  child  to 
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parent  is,  indeed,  even  more  moral  than  it  is  intellectual.  A  father 
cannot  bequeath  his  knowledge  otherwise  than  by  giving  his  son  the 
opportunity  of  learning,  as  he  might  give  it  to  any  one  else.  He 
may  not,  it  is  true,  bequeath  his  ideal  of  conduct-^a  Marcus  Aurelios 
may  leave  a  Commodus  as  his  heir,  bat  the  very  conspicuousness  of 
that  contrast  marks  it  as  exceptional.  To  ponder  over  the  fact  that' 
every  generation  transmits  to  its  successor  some  feelings  and  impulses 
derived  from  its  predecessor  is  to  discern  the  bearing  of  moral  evolu- 
tion. No  one  ever  denied  the  facts,  though,  as  translated  into  theory, 
they  revolutionised  the  world  of  thought 

The  influence  of  a  new  philosophy  is  a  complex  thing,  and  may  be 
stated,  from  different  points  of  view,  with  what  looks  like  inconsistency. 
If  Buckle  were  living  now,  he  might  point  out  the  moral  vicissitude 
of  the  closing  century  as  a  striking  illustration  of  what  he  had  meant 
to  say,  though  he  would  have  to  modify  his  dialect  in  expressing  it. 
**  Was  there  ever  a  greater  change  produced  in  the  moral  world,"  he 
might  ask,  *'  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
creation  ?  "  or,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  it,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  a  true  method  of  creation.  And  in  whatever  else  we  might 
disagree  with  him,  we  could  not  deny  that  the  change,  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  substitution  of  a  world  making  for  a  world 
made,  was  the  greatest  in  our  intellectual  history.  It  was  an  altera- 
tion similar  tx)  that  by  which  the  law  regulating  the  movement  of  an 
apple  or  a  falling  leaf  was  recognised  as  regulating  also  the  movements 
of  worlds  vastly  greater  than  our  own.  And  in  that  case  also  a  moral 
accompanied  an  intellectual  revolution.  The  Astronomers  who,  in  the 
picturesque  and  homely  words  of  Mr.  Huxley,  "  swept  the  cobwebs  from 
the  sky,"  swept  away  much  besides.  The  old  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  earth,  with  the  heavens  above  and  a  dark  world  below,  though  it  had 
undergone  much  modification  before  the  time  of  Newton,  embodied  and 
typified  a  whole  system  of  ethics,  which  was  destroyed  only  with  the 
"  cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  to  which  Milton  alludes  in  the  very 
crisis  of  their  disappearance.  The  ideas  of  the  moral  world  have 
been  almost  as  difierent,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  as  the  ideas  of 
the  physical  world.  Everybody  knows,  more  or  less,  what  is  meant 
by  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  has  come  to  be  a 
synonym  for  criticism,  scepticism,  disbelief.  How  much  of  this  is  a 
result  of  the  vast  change  which  revolutionised  men*s  conceptions  of 
the  physical  universe  is  not  equally  a  matter  of  general  agreement ; 
but  there  was  surely  some  connection  between  the  two  thiugs.  The 
revolution  which  discarded  what  ordinary  common-sense  had  assumed, 
which  taught  men  to  invert  the  conceptions  of  tradition,  and  believe 
that  the  seeming  stationary  body  was  whirling  rapidly — the  seeming 
motion  was  imaginary ;  this  taught  men  also  to  call  in  question  all 
their  inherited  views,  it  stimulated  the  mental  act  of  rejection,  it  gave 
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theory  the  prestige  of  a  recent  and  glorious  victory.     With  that 

^victory,  the  antithesiB  of  heaveu  and  earth  disappeared  alike  from  the 

physical  and  moral  world.     From  one  point  of  view  heaven  itself  dis- 

L appeared.     The  high  **  above'*  changed  to  the  wide  '* around^';  the 

'words  "above"  and  '*  below"  lost  their  meaniog.     How  wonderfully 

linked  are  the  sensible  and  the  spiritaal  worlds  I    We  may  repeat  what 

has  jnst  been  said  of  the  former  with  almost  equal  applicability  to  the 

latter.   The  high  and  the  low,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  their  meaning  here 

ajjip.     Earth,  in  its  new  brilliancy,  attracted  men's  whole  attention. 

The  change  which  took  place  then  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of 
our  own  age.  What  the  discovery  of  gravitation  did  for  space,  that 
the  discovery  of  evolution  did  for  time.  As  under  the  influence  of 
the  first  a  law  sapposed  only  terrestrial  expanded  to  fill  the  universe ; 
80  under  the  influence  of  the  second,  a  process  supposed  complete  in 
the  six  days  of  Creation,  expanded  to  fill  the  agea  of  our  planet's 
existence.  The  first  change  cancelled  the  antithesis  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  second  change  cancelled  the  antithesis  between  Creation 
and  that  unmiraculous  condition  which  we  supposed  to  have  followed 
it.  The  stationary  world  vanished  as  the  dark  world  had  vanished, 
and  we  found  ourselves  the  spectators  of  creation  as  we  had  found 
ourselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  star.  Of  conceptions  so  vast  as  tbe^e 
it  is  diflScult  to  say  that  they  are  merely  anything,  bot,  go  far  as  we 
can  concentrate  our  attention  on  their  limits,  we  may  say  that  the 
views  of  the  universe  introduced  both  by  the  Newtonian  and  the 
.Darwinian  science  are  purely  intellectaal.  Yet  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  register  a  moral  change.  All  who  ponder  over 
the  history  of  thought  will  allow  that  at  the  time  when  this  earth 
was  seen  itself  to  be  one  of  *'  those  wandering  fires  which  move 
in  mystic  dance,"  the  secular  interests  of  men  took  a  new  import- 
ance. If  we  torn  from  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— Cromwell  I  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bossuet,  and  F^nelon — to  the 
great  men  of  the  eighteenth^ — -Walpole,  Locke,  Pope,  Voltaire,  and 
Bousseaa — or  even  to  sach  survivals  of  the  elder  spirit  as  Berkeley 
and  Butler,  we  feel  that  life  has  taken  a  new  colouring,  untinged 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  are  associated  with  eternity.  The 
moral  transformation  is  not  an  unquestionable  gain,  the  intellectual 
acquisition  is  a  triumph  of  truth,  and  yet  surely  these  two  changes 
are  not  unrelated.  The  new  world  was  a  suitable  environment  for  the 
new  race. 

Bat  far  more  is  this  true  of  the  moral  change  produced  by  the  idea 

I  of  evolution.     An  alteration  regarding  time  is  a  more  spiritual  thing 

I  than  an  alteration  regarding  space.  The  principle  of  evolution  concerns 

the  whole  future  as  well  as  the  whole  past.   We  cannot  say  it  was  active 

up  to  a  particular  date  and  then  ceased  working,  nor  can  we  say  it  is 

true  of  man's  bodily  organs  aud  not  of  his  soul.     It  is  simply  the 
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name  for  creatine  activity  everywhere  and  always.  Sach  a  conception 
cannot  suddenly  conqaer  the  world  without  producing  a  moral  result. 
The  stir  created  by  ''  The  Origin  of  Species "  was  caused  not" 
merely,  I  think  not  chiefly,  by  the  enforced  surrender  of  the  first  two- 
chapters  of  Genesis.  It  was  the  half- conscious  recoil  of  a  traditional' 
morality  from  a  new  influence  pregnant  with  revolution.  From  the 
first  it  was  possible  to  discern  that  the  new  doctrine  concerned  not 
physical  life  alone.  The  Sabbath  benediction  under  the  light  of 
evolution  appeared  in  the  future ;  the  history  of  our  planet  traced  a 
slow  approach  towards  the  golden  age  which  had  vanished  from  the 
past,  every  generation  seemed  to  measure  a  step  towards  a  clearer 
vision  as  well  as  a  more  complete  development,  and  we  might  mark 
our  approximation  towards  a  better  condition  by  the  mere  process  of 
comparing  dates.  This,  at  least,  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  doc- 
trine as  it  appeared  under  the  guise  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."* 
A  principle  which  traced  all  development  to  accumulated  variations 
from  an  original  type  added  some  inferences  not  indispensable  to 
every  theory  of  evolution.  If  the  origin  of  new  species  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  eccentricity  of  individuals,  a  potential  sanction  seemed 
impressed  on  what  had  been  regarded  as  transgression  and  mutiny. 
Variation  beiug  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  creation,  the  direction 
of  variation  appeared  a  secondary  matter.  What  was  wanted  was 
experiment.  The  action  of  Eve  ceased  to  be  a  sin  and  became  a  duty. 
To  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  past  was  to  arrest  development. 
The  burden  of  proof  was  thus  shifted  from  him  who  would  introduce 
the  new  to  him  who  would  retain  the  old.  Because  a  relation,  a 
custom,  a  moral  attitude  was  right  yesterday,  it  appeared,  under  the 
new  light,  likely  to  be  wrong  to-day.  Our  goal,  then,  must  now  be 
our  point  of  departure. 

Observe  how  this  ideal  has  modified  all  that  grouping  of  human 
relations  which  forms  the  framework  of  duty.  We  may  say,  with  very 
little  exaggeration,  that  whatever  was  a  dogma  to  our  fathers  has 
become  a  problem  to  our  children.  We  cannot  take  up  a  novel  or  a 
magazine  without  finding  something  called  in  question  which  half  a 
century  ago  seemed  as  fixed  as  the  stars.  Perhaps  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  as  little  obeyed  then  as  they  are  now.  But  their 
authority  was  then  denied  only  by  a  few  daring  heretics,  liable  in 
extreme  cases  to  civil  penalties.  Now  we  can  hardly  point  to  one 
which  is  not  habitually  and  fearlessly  called  in  question.  Honour  to 
parents,  fidelity  to  the  spouse,  reverence  to  God — all  have  been  denied 
to  be  duties  ;  covetousness,  theft,  murder — all  have  been  denied  to  be 
vices  or  crimes.  Socialists  in  our  day  believe  that  it  is  right  to  take 
the  money  of  the  rich  and  give  it  to  the  poor — that  is,  to  steal ; 
Nihilists  believe  that  it  is  right  to  put  kings  to  death — that  is,  ta 
murder  ;  and  a  number  of  novel-writers  and  other  writers  believe,  or 
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at  least  say,  that  it  is  right  for  ill-assorted  couples  to  separate  and 
choose  other  mates — that  is,  to  commit  adultery.  Is  it  adnsable  that 
a  huaband  and  wife  should  be  united  by  a  pertuanent  bond  ?  that  the 
act  which  makes  them  one  should  be  irreversible  ?  or  is  change  here 
to  be  always  an  open  question  ?  To  debate  this  in  the  past  was  to 
start  a  daring  heresy.  Now  it  is  to  apply  the  principle  of  evolution. 
The  whole  question  of  sexual  relation  has  thus,  for  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  entered  the  realm  of  experiment.  When  we  turn  those  fictitious 
pictures  of  life  which  reflect  the  most  important  moral  assumptions  of 
a  time  more  clearly  than  any  transcript  from  experience,  we  find  that 
a  certain  fearlessness  in  disregarding  what  used  to  be  felt  the  limits  of 
permissible  frankness  is  now  as  sure  to  make  a  novel  widely  read, 
even  if  it  be  not  remarkable  for  talent  of  any  kind,  as  in  former  days 
it  was  sure  to  keep  it  from  being  widely  read,  even  if  it  were  remark- 
able for  talent  of  some  kind.  Unreserve  is  the  dividing-line  of  science 
and  literature,  and  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  fatal  to  withhold  facts  has 
in  this  respect  encroached  on  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  fata!  not  to 
withhold  facts.  I  remember  the  great  writer,  who  chose  to  be  known 
as  George  Eliot,  answering  a  question  of  mine  about  John  Stuarts 
Mill's  book  on  the  subjection  of  women  by  asking  me :  **  Do  you  not 
think  Mill's  views  on  such  subjects  are  deprived  of  much  of  their 
importance  by  his  want  of  attention  to  physiology  ?  '^  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  she  was  confrontiug  a  great  change  on  its  least  im- 
portant side.  But  the  words  were  both  a  sign-post  as  to  the  direction 
which  was  to  be  taken  by  fiction  and  also  the  explanation  of  a  fashion 
already  discerned  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  literature  as  much  as 
the  triumph  of  science. 

The  change  by  which  the  link  uniting  husband  and  wife  has  become 
a  problem  to  investigate  rather  than  a  bond  to  reverence  is  not  the 
only  case  in  which  the  relations  of  the  family  have  been  transferred 
from  the  realm  of  religion  to  that  of  sociology.  If  we  turn  to  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  is  even 
more  conspicuous.  This  relation  was  hallowed  in  former  days  by  an 
association  with  that  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  It  is  now 
as  iucoherent  as  tbe  relations  of  civilised  invaders  to  savage  tribes* 
The  notion  of  obedience  being  a  duty  at  any  age^  is  one  that  is  not 
only  weakened,  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  most  represent  the 
^viewg  of  the  age>  almost  exchanged  for  its  contrary.  Look,  again,  at 
lotion.  All  stories  written  for  the  young  used  to  be  more  or  lesa 
moral  lessons  on  this  duty.  There  were  bad  parents  as  well  as  good 
in  such  stories,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Edgeworth*8;  but,  bad  or  good» 
tlieir  children,  her  readers  feel,  are  under  some  sort  of  obligation  to 
obey  them,  In  any  modem  representative  of  tliis  class  of  fiction,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  of  obedience  hardly  occurs.  The  ways 
of  children  are  studied  and   described  as  the  ways  ot   birds ;  they 
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are  interesting,  not  moral.  We  are  called  npon  to  observe  them 
with  a  '^  wise  passiveness/'  The  very  fact  that  children's  dialect 
is  BO  much  more  often  pat  in  type  than  it  nsed  to  be  has  a  certain 
significance.  Imperfect  utterance  must  always  have  had  a  charm 
for  the  fond  hearts  of  parents,  but  it  would  have  been  thought,  in 
former  days  below  the  dignity  of  even  childish. Uteratnre  to  repro- 
duce it  in  print.  Now  we  must  all  be  familiar  with  the  endeavour,  if 
we  glance  at  children's  books.  Children  are  given  us,  we  think  now, 
rather  to  observe  than  to  train.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  those  who  bring  them  into  the  world  which  is 
something  new  and  a  vast  moral  improvement,  but  the  children,  once 
here,  are  hardly  supposed  amenable  to  direction  or  control,  except  such 
as  they  share  with  all  the  world,  and  sometimes  not  even  that. 

The  deliquescing  influence  of  evolution  on  the  moral  grouping  of 
the  past  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  national  than  in  family  life.  The 
nation  may  appear  a  more  artificial  group  than  the  family.  None  of 
the  three  great  races  of  antiquity,  whose  influence  we  sum  up  under 
the  names  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judasa,  were  what  an  Englishman 
means  by  a  nationy  and  the  very  fact  that  he  cannot  find  a  suitable 
term  to  name  his  own  is  an  expressive  exhibition  of  its  comparative 
novelty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  its  precarious  tenure.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  some  sort  of  political  unity  is  probably  the  oldest  sanctity  of 
civilisation,  but  the  passage  from  the  city  of  antiquity  to  the  nation  of 
the  modem  world  appears,  to  many  of  those  whose  influence  an  attempt 
has  here  been  made  to  describe,  part  of  a  process  by  which  all  such 
limitations  as  are  involved  in  national  existence  are  to  be  got  rid  of 
altogether.  And  hence  has  sprung  up  a  feeling  of  timidity  in  dealing 
with  political  ofiences  which  is  almost  universal.  There  is  a  striking 
passage  in  Fronde's  **  History  of  Henry  VIII."  contrasting  the  earlier 
and  later  associations  of  the  word  lieresy.  Where  our  ancestors  saw 
the  poisonous  weed,  we  (he  says)  recognise  the  first  green  blades  that 
promise  harvest.  Almost  the  same  thing  might  to-day  be  said  of  the 
cognate  expression  treason.  Any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  society  enlists  so  much  sympathy  among  us  that,  instead  of 
being  itself  a  crime,  as  it  was  to  our  fathers,  it  is  often  regarded  as  a 
palliation  of  every  other  crime.  The  nation  has  come  to  be  too  small 
an  object  for  loyalty  almost  before  it  has  ceased  to  be  too  large  a  on& 

The  world  of  duty,  under  this  new  view  of  things,  has  lost  its 
landmarks.  We  may  say  that  it  has  lost  its  organisation.  It 
assumes  the  group ;  it  started  from  the  relations  of  father  and  son, 
husband  and  wife ;  it  expands  to  take  in  civil  relation  ;  and  deals  with 
man  as  member  of  a  family,  as  member  of  a  nation.  Not  that  the 
survivor  of  his  race  or  the  exile  from  his  country  is  unclaimed  by 
duty,  but  the  duties  of  man  to  man  will  be  all  different  if  we  refuse 
to  recognise  the  duties  of  a  son  to  a  father,  of  a  husband  to  a  wife. 
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To^  this  to  some  extent  is  what  haa  actually  happened.  Th©  family 
in  the  view  of  the  past  was  an  organism.  The  moral  relations  of  its 
different  members  were  almost  as  definite  as  the  physical  relations  of 
the  different  members  of  the  body.  Now  there  is  no  conception  of 
anything  organic  in  the  life  of  the  famDy.  It  is  aa  if  we  gave  up  the 
idea  that  the  heart  had  anything  to  do  with  circulation  or  the  longs 
with  respiration,  and  began  to  inquire  whether  any  one  organ  might 
not  do  the  work  of  any  other. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  the  world,  vast  as  it  is,  seemed 
greater  a  generation  ago  than  it  does  now*    It  has  here  been  described 
as  it  affected  the  generation  which  read,  with  mature  attention,  *'The 
Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selectiou/*  and  were  led  to  regard  the 
processes  of  evolution  as  adequately  described  by  those  words*      The 
transformation  takes  a  rather  different  aspect  for  those  who  look  upon 
it  first  at  a  later  stage*     On  the  whole,  the  perplexities  of  evolution 
wer©j  for  the  adherents  of  a  view  older  than  either,  the  perplexities  of 
Darwinism,  and  although   the  converse  be  not  equally  true,  we  need 
not  here  take  that  into  account.      But  as  we  look  backwards  we  see 
that  what  really  happened  when  the  world  makhyj  was  substituted  for 
the  world  made  was  less  a  change  of  beliefs,  though  it  was  largely 
that^  than  a  vast  and   legitimate    transfer  of    human  attention,      I 
have  recalled  a  remark  of  George  Eliot*s  bearing  on  the  new  import- 
ance of  physiology  in  its  relation  to  morals.     I  should  like  to  add  a 
similar  reminiscence  which   few  readers,  I  imagine,  will  consider  too 
trivial  to  repeat  here.    She  told  me  once  that,  before  beginning  a  new 
etory,  she  made  a  study  of  many  circumstances  which  few  would  think 
of  connecting  with  the  acts  and  characters  of  her  fictitious  creations, 
and  she  laughed  as  if  she  were  quizzing  herself  as  she  added,  *'  even 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid,"      She 
might  at  that  moment  have  been  one  of  her  own  critics  lamenting 
the  over  scientific  aod   almost  pedantic  colouring  of  her  later  work. 
The  minute   attention  to  outward  scenery  which  these  words  imply 
-does  not  of  itself   bear   on   the   right  or  wrong  of  any  action,  but 
this  sense   of   a    physical    background,   always   present    to  imagina- 
tion, gives  moral    reQection  a  new   keynote*     The   injlucnct  of  the 
^mvironment  has    in  our  time  taken   a   wholly  new  importance  and 
scope ;    the  philanthropist,    the    legislator   and    the  judge    have  all 
been  obliged  to  study  anew  the  scenery  of  life,  and  the  importance  of 
that  which  is  in  no  sense  scenery  has  been,  in  proportion,  inevitably 
diminished.     Men  have  been  transported  to  a  world  where  everything 
tends  to  shut  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  ought.     An  interesting 
account  of  that  journey   of   Buckle's  in   the   East  which   ended   his 
iifoj  given  by  his  companion,  mentions  his  exclaiming,  after  meeting 
'^th   some    instance   of    ignorance  and    indifference    to    knowledge, 
*^  I  think  I  hate  that  state  of  mind  worse  than  crime/l     Perhaps  he 
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apoke  more  ti*nly  than  he  knew.  There  is  an  inherent  antagonism 
— prophetic,  like  many  other  antagonisms,  of  a  close  anion — between 
a  disinterested  search  for  truth,  and  that  spirit  which  groups  mankind 
in  the  family  and  the  nation.  They  are  separated  by  an  inverted 
attitude  to  that  principle  which  we  know  as  faith.  The  moral  world 
is  the  world  of  faith.  The  scientific  world  is  the  world  of  verification. 
If  a  husband  begin  to  make  experiments  on  the  fidelity  of  a  wife^ 
their  union  is  at  an  end.  If  a  chemist  refuse  to  make  experimenta 
on  the  truth  of  a  theory,  his  science  is  at  an  end.  Where  one  kind  of 
activity  begins  the  other  must  end.  We  cannot  regard  at  any 
moment  with  equal  attention  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is ;  it  is- 
impossible,  while  we  are  seeking  to  catalogue  the  contents  of  existence^ 
to  observe  any  other  connection  than  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Hence 
the  scientific  antagonism  of  true  and  false  withdraws  attention  from 
the  moral  antagonism  which  it  so  closely  resembles,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  substitutes  another  focus  which  spoils  the  eye  for  the  first. 
But  the  influence  of  evolution,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  has  been 
to  light  up  the  meaning  of  faith  no  less  than  to  expand  the  scope  of 
knowledge.  While  the  whole  world  lived,  speaking  broadly,  under  the 
influence  of  refigion  there  was  no  need  to  inquire  how  much  human 
duty  rested  on  the  principle  of  faitb,  because  the  very  root  of  human 
duty  was  fixed  there.  Under  a  scientific  regime  many  have  awakened 
to  the  discovery  that  faith  is  no  merely  theological  virtue,  but  the 
basis  of  all  true  human  relation.  Who  does  not  feel  Imogen's  ready 
admission  of  lachimo's  plea  for  pardon — that  his  attempted  seduction 
was  an  experiment  authorised  by  her  husband — a  blot  on  the  delinea- 
tion of  her  wifely  devotion  ?  The  true  wife,  we  feel,  would  disbelieve- 
the  plea,  or  receive  it  with  anguish,  in  which  love  must  perish.  Yet, 
what  does  one  human  being  mean  when  he,  or  she,  says  to  another,. 
"  You  ought  to  have  trusted  me  "  ?  Surely  not,  **  You  ought  to  have 
thought  me  infallible."  There  is  no  one  capable  of  any  real  love, 
anything  more  than  a  mere  fondness  for  his  own  belongings,  who  is 
not  sometimes  forced  to  realise  that  trust  is  a  duty,  because,  as  exer- 
cised towards  finite  beings,  it  is  a  creative  act.  Any  approach  to  that 
state  of  mind  on  scientific  ground  (and  it  is  a  state  of  mind  not  so 
impossible  as  it  seems)  is  the  only  deadly  crime  that  science  knows. 
To  say  "  I  will  not  doubt "  is,  on  the  one  ground,  the  beginning  of 
life ;  on  the  other,  the  beginning  of  death.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
one  state  of  mind  should  be  suddenly  stimulated  without  a  pause  in 
the  activity  of  the  other.  The  correlation  of  forces  is  one  of  those  vast 
truths  which  hold  good  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  universe. 
The  sudden  quickening  of  thought  is  the  partial  deadening  of  feeling. 
We  see  it  on  the  ground  of  history ;  such  eras  as  the  Renaissance 
show  its  meaning  on  a  large  scale  ;  we  feel  it  also  as  a  simple  truth 
of  individual  experience.     How  many  have  plunged  into  some  intel- 
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lectoal  work  to  deadeo  mental  aDguUh,  or,  again,  have  felt  it  tlie 
bitterest  resnlb  of  mental  angaieh  that  it  rendered  intellectual  work 
impossible.  Men  who  give  their  Vwes  to  intellectaal  work  are  about 
as  much  removed  from  animal  temptations  as  from  spiritual  aspiratione. 
To  lead  thonght  is  to  be  occupied  with  interests  which  shut  oat  both. 
But  the  leaders  of  thought  are  also  arbiters  of  legitimate  desire,  and 
when  the  old  restraints  are  removed  it  is  not  interest  in  science  which 
will  everywhere  replace  reverence  for  a  conventional  standard  The 
pleasure  of  experiment  may  mingle  with  other  pleasures,  but  will  not 
among  the  many  suffice  to  bridle  and  supplant  them.  Buckle's 
remark  was  the  expression  of  a  person  probably  himself  incapable  of 
crime.  Bat  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  feeling  that  might  very  well 
increase  crime.  And  some  discernment  of  this  important  truth,  I 
doubt  not«  animated  the  opposition  which  met  and  embittered  the 
triumph  of  evolution. 

The  remark  that  some  moral  disturbance  is  the  price  paid  for  every 
sudden  intellectual  advance  may  seem  rather  a  truism  than  a  parados, 
althongh  it  be  often  neglected.  But  more  has  been  urged  here  than  that 
the  ideas  of  evolution  have  been  perturbing  to  the  morality  of  our  time ; 
certain  moral  changes — disastrous  changes,  if  the  traditional  view  of 
Christendom  be  any  test  of  moral  disaster— have  been  traced  to  certain 
intellectual  ideas — true  ideas,  if  the  adherence  of  all  leaders  of  thought 
in  Christendom  be  any  test  of  troth,  lb  is  not  only  a  deserted  stan- 
dard»  but  to  some  extent  an  inverted  standard,  which  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  with  new  truth.  The  endeavour  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  confuse  all  that  we  have  believed  most  firmly,  both  as  to  the 
influence  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  morals. 

The  sudden  publication  of  new  truth  is  like  the  shock  of  some  vast 
earthquake  which  should  substitute  for  a  tranquil  lake  the  rash  of 
rapid  streams  in  opposite  directions.  It  reveals  to  men  doubts  and 
convictions  which  it  could  never  create — ^doubts  and  convictions  which 
have  slumbered  in  their  own  hearts,  and  which  the  shock  awakens  to 
vivid  life,  bat  on  the  existence  of  which  it  has  n  y  bearing  whatever. 
Is  man  the  one  source  of  volition  and  purpose  in  our  world,  or  is  he 
the  creatnre  and  offspring  of  volition  and  purpose  ?  Is  his  life  here 
the  anm  of  its  duration,  or  its  seed-time  for  a  harvest  reaped  else- 
where ?  These  are  questions  which  have  never  been  unasked,  but 
which  half  a  century  ago  were  asked  only  in  whispers.  Our  time  has 
heard  them  both  asked  and  answered  fearlessly  ;  the  problems  tbey 
open  have  been  expressed  in  homely  or  fashionable  language,  and  diE- 
cussed,  or  at  least  decided,  by  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtless.  The 
libraries  which  are  filled  with  the  records  and  speculations  of  evolu- 
tionista  contain  absolutely  no  data  for  answering  them.  Nothing  that 
is  true  of  the  mode  of  creation  can  either  prove  or  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator.     But  half  a  century  ago  the  proof  seemed  given  in 
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the  mere  fact  of  national  adherence  and  supported  by  the  corrobora- 
tion derived  from  all  the  framework  of  society.     Those  who  mistook 
the  mere  acquiescence  in  this  national  assent  for  faith  in  Ood  have 
exchanged  that  acquiescence,  according  to  their  temperament,  for 
vigorous  denial,  careless  neglect,  or  consistent  and  careful  ignoring ; 
while  by  some  a  faith  in  the  nation  has  been  exchanged  for   l£e 
faith  of  the  nation.     Which  result  has  been  more  common  in  our  day 
it  would  be  an  audacious  thing  to  attempt  to  decide,  and  perhaps  the 
decision,  if  it  were  possible,  would  not  be  yery  important.    The  battle 
will  not  be  decided  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  at  the  first  shock 
rauged  themselves  under  the  opposed  battalions,  nor,  indeed,  by  num- 
bers at  any  time.     At  first  this  test  was  peculiarly  misleading.  What 
was  swept  away  was  vast,  and  intricately  woven  in  with  the  web  of 
moral  convictions ;  what  was  substituted  seemed  inadequate  to  fill  the 
chasm,  and  at  the  same  time  had  much  that  tended  to  widen  it.     For 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  is  bewilder- 
ing to  the  seeker  for  a  moral  order.     The  method  of  creation,  thus 
explained,  is  unlike  any  humane  dealings  with  sentient  beings,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  economic  principles  of  dealing  even  with  non-sentient 
nature.     But  it  Lb  somewhat  surprising  and  very  instructive  to  note 
the  vast  moral  influence  of  a  doctrine  which  merely  opened  men's  eyes 
to  the  world  as  they  had  always  known  it  to  be.     The  doctrine  of 
Creation,  in  this  respect,  all  in  it  that  was  trying  to  faith,  did  no 
more  than  mirror  the  facts  of  creation  as  we  see  it  around  us  now, 
and  force  upon  the  unthinking  a  conviction,  long  familiar  to  any  one 
who  attended  to  inexorable   fact,  that  the  government  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  cannot  be  explained  or  imitated  by  ^nite  wisdom  ;  that  there 
are  dealings  with  the  human  that  become  devilish  the  moment  they 
cease  to  be  divine.     If  a  man  cannot  accept  this  conviction,  then 
for  him  Atheism  is  the  only  rational  creed.    But  these  are  the  alterna- 
tives of  experience,  obvious  and  unquestionable.    With  the  difficulties 
of  evolution  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  Christian  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
evolution — the  fact  that  two  millenniums  after  the  Divine  took  human 
shape,  we  live  in  such  a  world  as  we  see  around  us — this  difficulty  was 
just  as  forcible  when  we  thought  the  creation  began  on  a  Sunday, 
about  the  time  that  we  now  assign  to  the  building  of  the  Pyramids, 
as  it  is  now.  There  was  just  the  same  recoil  from  views  which 
emphasised  unquestionable  fact  then  as  now ;  it  was,  indeed,  brought 
forward  far  more  aggressively  against  Malthus  than  it  ever  was  against 
Darwin,  that  the  doctrine  which  from  a  difierent  point  of  view  we  have 
known  as  that  of  Natural  Selection  ignored  a  Creator.  That  doctrine 
merely  turns  up  the  gas,  as  it  were,  on  facts  which  a  man  must  be  % 
lunatic  to  deny.  If  Christianity  involves  that  spirit  of  slumbrous 
optimism  which  insists  on  keeping  dark  comers  in  our  view  of  the 
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world,  then  assuredly  it  must  perish  before  the  growing  light.  But 
already  the  nightmare  dream  is  past*  As  In  the  fine  image  of 
Berkeley^  the  fonotaixi  carve  of  scepticism  begins  to  rerert  towards  its 
source*  It  has  been  already  a  part  of  the  influence  of  science — illas- 
tratiug  the  truth  that  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one — to  light  up 
the  meaning,  though  it  can  never  affect  the  grounds^  of  that  which  we 
know  as  faith* 

For  it  is  a  poor  and  timid  claim  for  the  beliefs  that  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  others  that  they  may  be  harmonised  with  those  which  seem  to 
contradict  them.  They  must,  if  they  be  the  reflex  of  eternal  realities, 
stand  to  all  other  beliefs  as  the  gnarled  oak  roots  to  the  acorn.  What- 
ever be  the  truth  of  evolution,  it  must  be  a  truth  concerning  that  which 
is  deepest  in  man.  And  that  doctrine,  in  its  most  negative  aspect^  has 
brought  home  to  every  thinker  tbe  truth  that  Christianity,  if  it  be  the 
teaching  of  a  divine  being,  must  have  a  future.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  up  this  idea  from  a  new  quarter. 
But  erroneous  notions  as  to  this  further  development  and  their  inevit- 
able renunciation  by  any  one  who  looks  back  through  the  vista  of 
history  have  caused >  this  anticipatory  attitude  of  faith  to  be  forgotten, 
and  men  have  been  satisfied  to  look  to  a  distant  heaven  for  all  that 
the  words  of  Christ  would  lead  ns  to  anticipate  on  this  earth.  When 
the  stir  and  rush  of  new  ideas  have  passed  into  acquiescence,  and  the 
d6bris  of  shattered  prejudice  has  been  cleared  away,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  name  Christianity  appears  unsuitable  to  the  phase  of  faith 
embodying  this  new  discernment  it  will  be  only  because  we  have 
associated  that  name  with  limitations  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  growth,  and  force  us  to  take  up  an  attitude  towards  the  past 
incompatible  with  that  atmosphere  of  promise  which  the  ideas  of 
evolution  spread  everywhere  around  us.  But  iu  truth  it  is  only  that 
later  form  of  Christianity  which  we  know  as  Protestantism  to  which 
these  ideas  are  strange.  The  elder  Church  embodies  an  idea  of 
development  which  it  has  neither  exhibited  nor  enforced,  but  in  which, 
latent  and  confused  as  it  is,  perhaps  lies  no  flmall  portion  of  its  mystic 
charm  and  it8  enduring  dominion* 

At  all  events,  the  attitude  which  averts  attention  from  any  new 
revelation  or  expaoaion  of  spiritual  truth  flnda  no  warrant  in  the 
words  of  Christ ;  some  of  those  words  contain  a  warning  and  protest 
against  such  an  attitude.  Evolution  speaks  of  a  progress  from  the 
plant  to  the  animal^  from  the  animal  towards  the  human.  Christianity 
speaks  of  a  progress  from  the  human  towards  the  divine.  It  has  often 
been  interpreted  as  if  the  approximation  between  the  human  and 
divine  were  an  exceptional  event,  a  vast  miracle  interpolated  in  the 
sequence  of  history,  to  which  we  could  only  look  back  with  awe  luid 
faith,  or  of  which,  if  we  anticipated  any  recurrence,  we  must  again 
teach  ourselves   to  believe   in  something   out   of  harmony  with   the 
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natural  events  of  every  day.  If  we  coald  read  the  New  Te&tament 
without  prejudice  we  should  at  least  there  find  nothing  of  this  spirit  of 
limitation.  We  should  indeed  recognise  that  the  divine,  in  its  perfect 
incorporation  with  humanity,  produces  results  of  which  its  imperfect 
incorporation  in  humanity  affords  neither  remiuiscence  nor  prophecy, 
but  a  refusal  to  convert  this  discernment  into  a  dogma  of  separation 
between  the  divine  and  human  would  find  clear  warrant  on  the  ground 
of  science.  Look  at  a  steam-engine  rushing  by  mth  a  weight  behind 
it  that  an  elephant  could  not  cause  to  stir.  Every  time  the  sun  shines 
on  water  we  see  a  far-ofi*  approach  to  the  production  of  that  power  by 
which  the  weight  is  moved.  But  as  long  as  the  thing  which  is  heated 
remains  water  we  find  no  hint  of  its  latent  powers.  It  may  be  what 
our  sensations  would  confuse  with  boiling  water  aud  still  fail  to  reveal 
the  mighty  agent  which  has  transformed  our  civilisation.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  water  is  saturated  with  heat ;  we  give  it  then  another 
name,  and  it  has  other  properties  and  other  powers.  Whether  we 
may  say  that  it  is  another  thing  then  is  a  matter  of  dialect.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  wherever  we  see  water  there  we  see  possible  steam. 

Need  we  draw  out  the  parallel  ?  Are  we  not  conscious,  each  one 
of  us  to  whom  the  word  has  a  meaning,  that  he  has  that  within  him 
which  is  divine  ?  Perhaps,  in  proportion  as  frail  human  beings  feel 
this,  they  are  conscious  of  the  limitations  and  impotence  which  startle 
them  by  their  association  with  what  is  best  iu  themselves.  A  noble 
soul  is  consumed  with  pity  for  our  toiling  masses.  A  great  impulse 
of  passionate  pity  goes  out  towards  them,  and  the  result,  so  far  aa 
human  eye  can  see,  is  either  nugatory  or  diEastrous.  He  would  give 
his  life  to  heal  their  ills,  and  after  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  a 
single  sufferer,  he  may  decide  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  do 
nothing.  He  reads  of  One  whose  compassion  healed  the  sick  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Is  it  more  bewildering  to  feel  omni- 
potent compassion  at  once  the  same  and  different  from  impotent  com- 
passion, than  to  contemplate  the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to  steam 
and  water  ? 

To  one  who  objects  to  the  association  of  the  ideas  of  Christianity 
and  evolution,  because  two  millenniums  from  the  birth  of  Christ  have 
left  the  world  what  we  see,  it  might  be  enough  to  ask  if  the  difficulty 
could  not  be  simply  retorted  on  those  who  believe  only  in  the  last.  That 
a  thousand  years  are  to  the  Creator  as  one  day  is  what  the  evolutionist 
must  believe  as  firmly  as  the  Christian.  But  we  might  also  ask  whether 
the  relative  strength  both  of  compassion  and  of  justice  in  the  best  men 
of  antiquity  and  of  our  own  day  does  not  justify  the  impression  that 
man  is  nearer  the  divine  now  than  he  was  then.  We  cannot  thus 
justify  any  statement  whatever  about  Christianity,  because  the  debate 
would  always  remain  on  which  side  was  cause  and  on  which  effect. 
What  you  (»11  Christianity,  our  opponent  might  urge,  including  the 
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liistory  of    its  foander,  is   a  mere  natural  result  of  a   widening 
iiamanity.      Bat    at    least   the    idea    that    the    deyelopment     of 
humanity  is  towards  something  higher  than  itself  more  harmonises 
with  the  ideas  of  evolution,    than  does  the  assumption  that  man, 
■being  onoe  man,  there  is  nothing  beyond.     What  name  we  should 
•choose  to  describe  those  among  our  descendants  who,  rising  to  their 
true  heritage  as  sons  of  Gtod,  w^l  recognise  all  the  more  that  they 
«re  sons  of  man  we  cannot  tell,  or  whether  new  desires  and  new 
faculties  will  constitute  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  a  new 
«pecies.     We  know  that  Christ  has  declared  that  their  miracles  will 
-exceed  His  own.     We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  that  invasion  of 
«ome  higher  influence,  which  we  may  trace  within  the  world  of  nature, 
and  which  thus  permeates  nature  itself  with,  what  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  the  supernatural,  is  a  sudden  influence  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, however   gradual   in    its    approach.     Cold  water  is  as  much 
and  as  little  expansive  as  hot  water;   and  to  one  who  dwelt  on 
a  tropic  island  cut  ofiE  from  artificial  heat,  the  conversion  of  water 
■either  to  a  gas  or  a  solid  would  be  all  that  we  mean  by  a  miracle. 
Here  Nature  betrays  no  tendency  till  she  records  an  achievementi. 
Does  not  the  life  which  triumphed  over   death  exhibit  that  truth 
as  dominant  in  a  h^her  world  ?     With  confidence  thus  fortified  by 
the  teaching  of  science,  as  well  as  by  a  message  speaking  to  a  part 
of  our  being  which  science  cannot  reach,  we  venture   to   look  not 
only  for  a  new  heaven,  but  also  for  a  new  earth,  wherein  dweUeth 
rigJiieousness. 

JuLu  Wedgwood. 
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PROFESSOR  PATRICK  GEDDES'S  article*  on  "Cyprus,  Actual 
and  Possible "  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unregarded.  It  reveals  to  our  longing  eyes  the  one  ray  of  light  and 
hope  that  has  shone  on  us  wanderers  in  the  darkness  for  several 
years.  Instinct  as  his  paper  is  with  the  eloquence  of  knowledge  and 
thought  and  enthusiasm,  there  is  some  danger  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  only  the  vision  of  an  enthusiast,  instead  of  what  it  really  is — a 
statement  of  ideas  and  plans  that  are  entirely  true  and  perfectly 
practicable.  Being  eager  to  do  anything  I  can  to  aid  in  keeping  hia 
ideas  on  this  point  before  the  public,  and  to  reiterate  them  until  they 
may  sink  into  the  minds  of  men  and  work  themselves  out  into  a 
practical  re-organisation  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  lands,  I  venture 
to  add  a  few  supplementary  paragraphs,  which  may  perhaps  seem  to 
some  to  be  more  practical  and  commonplace  in  proportion  as  they  are 
less  eloquent  and  profound. 

Why  should  Asia  Minor  and  Cypras,  the  richest  countries  of  the 
world  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  be  now  among  the  poorest  ? 
Why  should  it  now  be  impossible  to  find  enough  of  coined  money  to 
change  a  medjidi4  (worth  3s.  4d.),  or  even  a  quarter  medjididy  in  a 
large  village,  where  the  "  written  stones  "  of  the  third  century  record 
long  subscription  lists,  in  which  scores  of  donors  give  their  thousands 
of  denarii  f 

By  an  accidental  coincidence,  Professor  Oeddes  and  I  have  almost 
simultaneously  been  describing  the  causes  of  this  change  from  wealth 
to  penury,  and  he  at  least  has  gone  a  long  way  to  show  where  lies  the 
cure.  He  has  been  to  Cyprus  and  studied  the  question  on  the  spot ; 
I  have  been  revivifying  the  impressions  of  twelve  years*  wanderings  in 
*  See  OONTBMPORABT  Rsvicw,  Jnne  1897,  p.  892/. 
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Anatolia.  He  has  beeD  studjiBg  the  question  mainly  from  the  point 
of  the  economist  and  naturalist  and  agriculturifit ;  1  have  been  most 
interefited  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  qaeation*  But  our  ezperienoes 
and  our  ideas  are  in  perfect  harmony  ;  and  each  makes  the  other 
more  intelligible.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  character  both  of 
the  people  and  of  the  land;  but  the  canees  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  determinable,  and,  with  time  and  knowledge  and  patience, 
curable. 

The  Tarkish  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  was  achieyedy  not  through  victories  in  battle,  but  through  a  long 
process  of  sapping  and  destroying  the  social  fabric  created  by  Roman 
laws  and  government.  The  Turks  triumphed  by  breaking  up  inter- 
course and  trade,  destroying  industries  and  manufactures,  and  flooding 
the  land  with  a  sea  of  wandering  tribes,  so  that  the  soil  passed  out  of 
cultivation,  the  population  decreased,  and  all  sources  of  wealth  shrank 
— in  short,  by  bringing  about  the  nomadisation  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
restore  prosperity  to  the  country  there  is  only  one  way — viz.,  to 
revivify  the  industry  of  the  country,  to  recreate  its  trade,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures,  to  set  the  people  in  the  way  of  making  their  own 
wealth  by  intelligently  using  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

Again,  Professor  Geddes  has  rightly  seen  that  the  old  creative 
spirit  and  industrial  power  of  the  people  are  not  dead*  but  only 
sleeping,  ready  to  waken  into  full  rigour  at  the  educating  kiss  of 
peace.  He  has  the  eye  to  see  'Hhe  old  Turkisli  spirit  that  lives  in 
the  strong,  silent  faces  at  the  mosque,  the  Hellenic  spirit  that  sparkles 
from  the  children's  eyes."  Similarly,  I  have,  in  a  humble  way, 
attempted  to  describe  the  strong  qualities  of  Turks  imd  Greeks, 
qualities  totally  different,  but  mutually  complementary  and  necessary 
all  together  in  a  strong  and  complete  nation ;  and  we  have  both  been 
urging  the  principle  that  in  amalgamation,  not  in  separation,  nor  in 
the  destruction  of  either,  lies  the  true  path  of  progress.  He  has  also 
observed,  what  was  unknown  to  me  from  want  of  the  eye  for  agricul- 
tural facts,  that  the  Armenians  possess  an  agricultural  tradition  and* 
aptitude,  and  sometimes  also  training  of  a  scientiGc  character,  even 
from  the  Western  point  of  view. 

Further,  he  has  noticed  the  signs  of  artistic  power  among  the 
Greeks  of  Cyprus,  and  detected  in  them  the  embryo  of  the  architect 
and  the  potter,  wanting  only  opportunity  to  spring  once  more  into 
growth  and  creative  energy.  All  who  go  among  the  real  Greek 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  idle  crowd  that  throngs  the  cafi^s  of 
Athens  from  morning  to  night,  and  observe  with  eyes  that  are  not 
either  superficial  or  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  agree  with  him,  and 
will  bring  forth  many  facts  from  their  experience  to  support  him. 
The  skill  of  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  as  water^engineers  is  one 
ol  the  few  relics  of  ancient  knowledge  that  remain  in  Turkey,  as  is 
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pointed  oat  snfBciently  elsewhere.*  An  English  friend,  to  whom  I 
was  much  indebted  antil  his  death,  who,  entering  Turkey  as  a 
stranger,  had  been  mainly  instramental  in  creating  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  Turkey,  the  trade  in  liqnorice-roof,  and  who  in  doing  so 
acquired  great  experience  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  ^gean  coast 
of  Anatolia^t  used  often  to  praise  their  natural  gifts  as  architects  and 
skilled  handicraftsmen.  He  pointed  out,  what  I  have  often  observed 
in  practice,  that  they  will  make,  in  good  serviceable  style,  from  a 
model,  or  even  from  a  verbal  description,  many  articles  of  ornament 
or  use  which  Europeans  want  in  their  household  or  camp  cqnipment, 
from  a  bath  or  a  camp-bed  to  a  well- planned  mansion.  They  are 
capable  of  doing  almost  anything  that  native  quickness,  ingenuity, 
and  adaptability  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  without 
special  and  high  training.  In  the  pottery  at  the  Dardanelles,  at  the 
town  called  from  it  Tchanak  Ealessi,  we  purchased  a  number  of 
articles  of  coarse  ware,  which  show  the  persistence  of  many  old  types 
familiar  to  every  one  that  has  seen  early  Cypriote  ware,  and  proye 
(what  other  reasons  had  made  me  believe)  that  the  keramic  art  of 
Cyprus  stands  in  the  closest  relation  with  similar  art  on  the  mainland. 
The  visitor  to  this  pottery  will  recognise,  even  in  the  rude  ware  that 
is  now  produced,  traces  of  the  old  potters'  skill,  needing  only  oppor- 
tunity to  revive  again. 

Further,  Professor  Oeddes  has  been  studying  more  especially  the 
change  in  the  soil  of  Cyprus,  which  has  been  going  on  concarrently 
with  the  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  people ; 
and  his  remarks  are  perfectly  applicable,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
to  the  neighbouring  Asia  Minor.  In  those  lands  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  water  supply ;  give  water, 
and  you  have  a  garden  ;  deny  water,  and  you  have  a  wilderness.  The 
soil  is  everywhere  fertile ;  but  in  many  places  the  agriculturist  must 
provide  the  water,  for  Nature  has  not  sopplied  it ;  or,  rather,  Nature 
supplies  the  water  in  the  wrong  place,  and  the  agriculturist  must 
direct  and  guide  its  coarse  into  the  vivifying  channels.  That  was 
done  in  ancient  times,  with  the  result  that  great  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  a  land  proverbial  and  inexhaustible  in  its  fertility  and  wealth. 
The  water  has  ceased  to  be  guided  in  the  proper  ways,  and  most  of 
the  country  is  uncultivated ;  so  that  the  most  valuable  product  in 
great  stretches  even  of  the  fabulously  rich  Mseander  valley  is  a  weed 
growing  wild — the  liquorice — whose  roots  are  collected  by  the  peasantry, 
and  the  soil  again  left  to  lie  waste.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  water 
again  into  the  useful  channels,  and  to  restore  the  old  fertility  to  vast 
tracts  of  country,  provided  that  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  There 
must,  first  of  all,  be  safety  for  the  life  and  person  and  family  of  the 
agriculturists ;  next,  there  must  be  peace,  and  order,  and  a  fair,  stated, 
•  "Impressions  of  Turkej,"  p.  76.  f  Mr.  A.  0.  Clarke. 
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calculable  amotint  of  taxation,  levied  in  a  reasonable  way  ;  *  thirdly, 
there  mast  be  secority  that  the  earnings  of  the  agricnlturiBt  and  the 
artisan  shall  remain  his  own  property,  to  nae  freely  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family.  With  these  conditions  fnlfilled,  all  the  other  difficnltiee 
will  rapidly  disappear — religions  hatred  will  ceaae  to  be  a  aerioue 
trouble,  and  the  varions  religions  will  readily  find  a  satisfactory  matnal 
adjastment,  as  they  always  do  in  Turkey  when  public  order  is  sternly 
insisted  od.  Then  education  will  grow  of  itself;  and  the  aptitude  of 
the  Greeks  for  the  higher  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  with  the  agricultural 
endowment  of  the  Armenians,  will  rapidly  discover  and  put  into 
practice  the  beat  methods  of  applying  the  fertilising  water  to  the 
fertile  earth. 

The  want  of  judgment  in  the  introdaction  of  improvements,  of 
which  Professor  Geddes  complains,  is  a  fact  that  has  struck  every 
attentive  observer.  Many  schemes  are  dreamed  of,  or  even  attempted, 
on  too  big  a  scale,  and  end  id  dismal  failure.  I  have  known  of  several 
cases  in  which  landowners  (not  Tarks,  of  course) »  eager  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  civilisation,  iutrodaced  steam  machinery  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Oae  gentleman  told  me,  in  1881,  of  his  experiences  with 
a  steam  ploughing  apparatus  (if  I  recollect  rightly),  which  no  one 
would  work,  and,  when  injured,  no  one  could  mend.  Steam  threshing 
machinefi  have  been  tried,  but  the  straw  which  they  produced  was 
useless  in  Turkey,  for  the  horses  would  not  or  could  not  eat  it.  Now 
the  staple  food  of  horses  is  the  chopped  straw  from  the  old-fashioned 
threshiug  floors,  where  the  passage  of  the  sharp  Oints  innumerable 
times  over  the  straw  cuts  it  up  into  very  minute  fragments ;  and  this 
fine  residuum  is  preserved  in  pits  through  the  winter,  and  served  out 
daily  to  the  horses,  whose  routine  of  life  is  a  month  or  two  at  grass 
in  the  springtime,  and  ten  or  eleven  months  on  chopped  straw  through 
the  rest  of  the  year,  with  a  little  barley  added  to  it  when  hard  work 
b  required.  A  pack-horse  is  fed  in  this  way  on  the  journey  ;  but, 
when  it  is  stabled  in  a  khan  during  the  interval  between  journeys,  it 
seems  to  get  only  chopped  straw.  Even  on  the  joorney  the  practice 
ia  to  make  up  the  horse's  bag  with  a  lot  of  chopped  straw  on  the 
top,  so  that  he  may  half  fill  himself  therewith  before  he  gets  down  to 
the  barley  ;  for  it  is  considered  to  be  bad  for  him  to  eat  barley 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Accordingly,  when  the  chopped  straw  was  no 
longer  produced  by  the  threshing  machines,  the  whole  economy  of 
farming  waa  thrown  out  of  order,  and  the  machines  had  to  be 
discarded. 

Similarly,  in  road -making,  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  work 
nnd  of  money  wasted  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  construction  of  brand-new 

«  Tbe  Utbea  mtisi  be  estimated  ftt  present  wblle  the  cTopa  are  standing.  The  official 
valuator  is  often  no  late  iti  maldng  his  estimate  that  the  crop  is  half  mined  befoie  it 
Caa  be  cut ;  and  there  is  a  fruitfol  field  open  for  bribery  to  induce  him  to  come  in  time 
to  make  tbe  valuation. 
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roads.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  amount  embezsled  by  officials  (which  ifl, 
doubtless,  considerable,  though  the  employment  of  forced  labour  cute 
off  many  fine  opportunities),  but  to  the  amount  actually  'sunk  in  road- 
work.  The  broad  roads  oonstracted  in  the  modem  style  are  not 
required  for  the  traffic  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  surface  of  the 
new  road  is  not  saitable  for  the  feet  of  the  animals,  which  carry  all 
goods,  for  the  small  loose  stones  annoy  them.  Hence  the  muleteers 
prefer  the  old  narrow  tracks,  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  animal's 
feet. 

These  faults  prevent  the  roads  from  being  so  useful,  even  if  their 
•construction  is  finished ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  only  half  <^ 
less  than  half  made,  in  the  way  described  in  my  <'  Impressions  of 
Turkey,"  p.  69.  In  any  case,  no  provision  is  made  for  keeping 
the  road,  such  as  it  is,  in  repair ;  the  parts  of  the  half-built  road,  and 
the  entirely  built  road,  alike  are  left  to  the  influences  of  Nature.  I 
have  sometimes  marked,  in  successive  years,  the  way  in  which  the 
rains  gradually  wash  away  a  new  road  that  has  been  constructed  with 
much  toil  along  the  side  of  a  steep  declivity. 

In  the  special  department  of  irrigation,  I  remember  an  example  of 
iihe  useless  grand  Schemes  which  are  occasionally  projected.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Pasha  of  Konia,  Ingleez  Said,  the  most  capable, 
enlightened  and  honest  of  Turks,*  who  had  been  educated  at  Woolwich, 
talked  of  a  great  cutting  to  bring  the  water  of  a  large  lake, 
Soghla-Geul,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles  to  irrigate  the  plain 
of  Konia.  An  engineer  had  suggested  this  scheme  to  him,  having 
found  that  the  lake  was  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  plain.  So 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  following  points  were  left  out  of  account  in 
this  scheme.  (1)  There  is  a  natural  channel  through  which  a  river 
at  times  flows  from  the  lake  Soghla-Geul  to  the  plain  of  Konia.  The 
level  of  the  lake  varies  greatly;  it  is  reported  sometimes  to  be 
nearly  dry,  when  the  water  flows  away  by  an  underground  channel 
(duden),  and  swells  the  stores  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At  other 
times  the  duden  seems  to  become  closed ;  the  lake  increases,  and  the 
river  flows  into  the  Konia  plain  ;  but  in  my  experience  it  has  always 
been  dry,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  of  level  between  the  lake 
and  the  plain  (less,  I  think,  than  200  feet).  (2)  In  the  plain  of  Konia 
there  is  abundant  water  in  the  vast  marshy  lakes  west  and  north-west 
of  Kara-Dagh  to  irrigate  the  whole  plain.     It  is  not  more  water  that 

*  I  am  tinder  the  impression  that  his  honesty  and  loyaltj  to  the  reigning  family  are 
responsible  more  than  any  other  cause  for  the  elevation  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  to  the 
throne ;  but  that  belongs  to  the  period  before  I  knew  Turkey,  and  I  speak  only  on 
hearsay.  The  story  is  that  Said,  who  naturally  belonged  to  the  reforming  party,  re- 
coiled from  the  ^'  thorough  "  policy  of  Midhat,  declared  for  the  heir  by  law,  the  hope 
and  champion  of  the  reactionists,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  natural  result 
foUowed.  As  soon  as  the  Sultan  could  safely  do  so,  he  rid  himself  of  the  inconvenient 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  reforming  party  in  Constantinople.  Said  was  roused  at 
Bight  by  a  message  that  he  was  to  leave  on  the  instant  for  Angora  ;  and  first  there,  and 
afterwards  at  Konia,  he  spent  many  years  in  the  honourable  exile  of  a  Pashalik. 
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is  needed  in  the  plain,  but  proper  distribation  of  the  water  that  is 
there  alwrays. 

The  e\ril  is  not  that  these  big  schemee  are  in  themselveB  bad,  but 
that  they  divert  attention  from  the  immediately  important  schemes. 
In  Anatolia,  ag  Professor  Geddes  finds  in  Cypras,  there  is  rarely  any 
opening  for  the  system  of  irrigation  from  a  great  refiervoir  ;  but  there 
are  nnmeroas  small  sources  which  are  still  capable  of  being  nsed,  as 
they  must  have  been  in  ancient  times.  There  are  some  great  rivers, 
hot  several  of  these  flow  in  cailons  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  plain, 
that  their  water  ooald  not  be  made  available  by  operations  on  a  prac- 
ticable scale.  The  valleys  of  others,  aa,  for  example,  the  lower  course 
of  the  Ma3ftnder,  and  the  valleys  of  Pamphylia  aud  Cilicia,  are 
naturally  so  soaked  with  moisture  as  to  need  very  little  irrigation. 
These  regions  are,  of  course,  correspondingly  malarious,  and  must 
always  have  been  so.  The  moisture  of  the  soil  is  the  source  at  once 
of  their  fertility  and  of  their  malaria.  My  statement  (in  '*  Tlie  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire  before  a.d,  170/'  p.  02),  that  Pamphylia  must 
always  have  had  a  depressing  and  enervating  climate,  rests  on  this 
factj  as  well  as  on  the  eituabion  of  the  country  on  the  sea  level  under 
the  shelter  of  lofty  mountains  to  the  north  ;  and  the  objection  advanced 
by  two  critics,  that  I  am  not  justified  in  assuming  the  ancient  condi* 
tions  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  modern,  does  not  touch  the  real 
facts.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present  is  distinctly 
that  in  ancient  times  there  was,  as  a  rule,  more  moisture  in  the  soil 
than  in  modern  time.  Where  cultivation  is  thorough,  the  worst 
features  of  malaria  are  diminished,  but  the  climate  remains  relax- 
ing and  enervating  in  most  of  the  coast  lands. 

The  destruction  of  forests,  which  has  gone  on  apace,  at  least  io 
recent  centuries,  perhaps  even  longer,  is  of  course  responsible  for  a 
diminution  of  the  water  supply.  Forest  fires  of  great  extent  have 
occurred  within  my  own  experience  in  Turkey ;  and  residents  in  the 
country  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  destructive  habits  of  the  Yuruk 
wanderers  among  the  mountains,  who  will  burn  down  a  fine  tree  to  get 
one  piece  of  wood,  or  %vill  light  a  fire  at  the  base  of  a  tree  for  cooking 
purposes  and  go  away  leaving  the  fire  smouldering.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  such  simple  causes  are  sometimes  responeible  for  the  loss  of 
great  tracts  of  valuable  trees. 

But,  after  diminution  is  allowed  for,  there  remains  the  fact  that  the 
existing  and  accessible  water-supply  is  not  employed  as  it  might  be. 
The  ancient  method  of  conducting  water  in  the  moat  useful  lines  of 
distribution  mutt  be  studied  and  revived.  It  can  be  studied,  as  it 
still  remains  not  wholly  destroyed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  For 
oxnmple,  near  Herakleia-Kybistra  (Eregli)  in  the  south-western  comer 
of  Cappadocia,  1  have  seen  an  irrigation  channel  in  which  flows  a 
body  of  water  three  feet  deep  and  five  or  six  feet  broad  for  miles 
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along  the  hillside  in  an  easterly  direction ;  bat  at  the  present  dajr 
this  magnificent  supply  is  almost  unused,  and  finally  goes  to  wast^ 
in  forming  a  marsh.  This  channel  is  derived  from  a  foantain-head 
of  great  magnitude  near  Ivriz  ;  but  the  numerous  fountains,  6om» 
smaller,  a  few  even  larger^  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  plateai> 
of  Asia  Minor,  are  rarely  used  for  agriculture,  and  in  many  cases- 
Btagnate  in  vast  marshes.  Yet  a  great  amount  of  skill  is  showi^ 
by  the  Greek  workmen  in  carrying  the  smaller  springs  from  theip 
source  by  underground  channels  to  the  ever-running  tcheshme  by  whicb 
they  are  delivered  to  the  use  of  villages,  often  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles ;  and  the  same  skill  could  be  readily  turned  to  irrigation  pur^ 
poses  on  a  larger  scale  (as  it  is  occasionally  turned  even  now  on  » 
small  scale).  The  ordinary  traveller  would  never  observe  how  many 
hill-springs  are  flowing  unseen  under  his  feet  to  refresh  distant 
villages  in  a  district*  where  no  water  is  visible  ;  but  when  his  atten- 
tion is  once  directed  to  this  subject,  and  he  inquires  into  the  origin 
of  the  numberless  icheshme  in  the  villages,  he  begins  to  realise  how 
well  even  the  driest  plains  are  still  supplied  with  water,  and  he  nnder- 
fitanda  that  in  this  water  supply  lies  the  secret  of  the  old  wealth,  and 
the  ready  source  of  future  wealth  for  the  country. 

Irrigation  must  be  used  with  judgment;  and  judgment  is  not 
always  now  applied.  The  secret  of  moderation  is  sometimes  not 
properly  understood ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  scientific  educatioz^ 
in  the  department  of  agriculture  by  irrigation  is  urgently  required,  and 
might  produce  excellent  results. 

The  same  friend  whom  I  have  already  quoted  told  me  a  good 
example  of  the  accidental  and  unexpected  causes,  lying  in  the 
customs  of  the  country,  which  may  ruin  a  scheme  excellent  in  itself. 
Experiments  in  irrigation,  made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lower 
Maeauder  Valley,  produced  much  heavier  crops,  but  these  were  abonl- 
a  fortnight  later  in  ripening  than  the  lighter  unirrigated  crops.  Now 
the  custom  of  the  country  ga^e  the  universal  right  to  turn  all  cattle- 
loose  in  the  fields,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  in ;  and  it  was 
found  absolutely  impossible,  even  by  fires  and  a  host  of  guards,  to^ 
keep  the  hungry  cattle  from  the  crops  of  the  irrigated  land.  They 
charged  the  defences,  overthrew  the  guards,  and  utterly  destroyed  the 
crops.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  existing  social  customs  must  be- 
iuterfered  with,  before  agricultural  irrigation  can  be  successful. 

Agricultural  education,  then,  is  an  urgent  need,  and  here  is  as- 
opening  whereby  Britain  can  do  something  to  repair  the  mischief  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  Turkish  lands  during  recent  years.  An  agri- 
cultural training  college  established  in  Cyprus  would  prove  an  incal- 
culable  boon  to  the  East,  if  conducted  on  sensible  lines  and  not 
on  the  principle  of  despising  all  operations  except  those  that  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 
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Th©  proper  lines  must  b3  leUt  to  experts  to  trace,  but  even  the  least 
iDBtructed  person  can  see  what  a  magnificent  and  beneficent  work 
opens  before  as  in  this  direction.  The  edpcational  equipment  of  the 
Tnrkiah  world  •  is  at  present  almost  confined  to  American  mission 
fiohools  and  colleges,  and  schools  founded  by  the  enterprise  of  the- 
Greeks.  Both  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  what  they  have  achieved 
in  a  dark  country  ;  bht  it  is  indubitable,  and  probably  unavoidable,  that 
the  education  which  they  give  is  too  purely  intellectual^  too  mocb 
adapted  to  produce  the  citizen  voter  and  merchant^  and  too  little 
directed  to  the  land  and  to  nature  and  to  the  relation  of  man  to  nature. 
What  they  have  done  is  in  itself  good,  but  it  is  not  everything, 

*^*Tia  something  ;  iiftj,  *ti*  much  j  but  then 
Have  they  them  selves  what's  best  for  men  ? " 

No  one  who  looks  into  my  •*  Impressions  of  Turkey  **  will  accuse 
me  of  grndging  recognition  of  the  American  educational  organisation  ; 
but  they  have  left  a  great  gap  for  Britain  to  fill  ;  and  if  Britain,  after 
aeizing  Cyprus  in  a  not  too  honest  fashion,  continues  to  neglect  ita 
duty  in  the  development  of  that  once  rich  island,  it  will  continue  to 
deserve  the  contempt  which  it  has  been  earning  during  recent  years. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  founds  and  maintains  on  sensible  lines  such 
a  scheme  of  practical  education,  it  will,  as  it  has  often  done  before^ 
bring  at  last  good  out  of  evil.f 

There  remains,  of  course,  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  Eas^  iSacb 
^  scheme  is  only  the  initial  step  ;  but  its  advantage  lies  iu  thisi  that 
it  will  put  the  native  races  iu  the  way  of  making  the  subsequent  steps 
for  themselves.  We  do  nob  need  in  Turkey  elaborate  constitutiona 
and  codes  of  rules  (such  as  diplomati&ts  love  and  believe  in)  to 
preseribd  to  the  people  what  they  ought  to  do  in  all  conceivable 
situations*  All  action  of  that  kind  has  been,  and  must  always  be,  a 
failnre*  What  we  have  to  do,  what  alone  is  worth  doing,  is  to 
fitimulate  into  activity  the  dormant  vitality  of  the  population, 

W,  M,  Eamsay. 


*  Those  who  kcov  about  Turkish  arrangements  as  thej  exi^t  on  paper,  and  not  m 
rttilUy,  will  appeal  against  mo  to  tlic  *.Tstem  of  Turkish  education,  elementary  schoob 
ta  every  mahalU^  higher  schools  or  ru4/iili}/e,  and  colleges  or  fnedmte.  Those  who 
have  doen  the  facts  ai  they  are  will  endorse  what  I  have  said  here  and  elsewhere  on 
the  subject, 

t  Incidentally  I  may  quote  Prof.  Geddes'a  reference  to  the  we^t  wind  on  page  897 
of  his  article,  as  an  example  of  his  observation  of  natural  facta.  I  have  talked  with 
many  visitors  to  Cvprup,  aod  read  about  Cyprus  in  recent  books  a  good  deal  ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  baa  mentioned  that  striking  fact  of  the  persistence 
of  the  we*4t  wind,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  several  questions  of  ancient, 
And  especially  Pauliuef  history  (as  is  elsewhere  ^et  forth). 


THE  REFERENDUM  IN  AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 


AVERT  BDggestive  discossion  took  place  some  years  ago  as  to 
whether  the  referendam  might  advantageoasly  be  introduced 
into  England,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Dicey  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  the  people's  vote.*  From  that  time  referendum 
questions  have  attained  a  certain  importance  in  England,  and  we  now 
«tudy  the  system,  not  as  a  mere  constitutional  curiosity^  but  as  a 
possibility  of  the  future.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  the 
referendum  has  become  a  question  of  practical  politics  in  Australasia. 
No  less  than  five  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing Referendum  Bills  during  the  last  parliamentary  year.  In  four 
of  them — New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand — these  Bills  were  government  measures,  and  in  Victoria  the 
bill,  though  introduced  by  a  private  member,  was  supported  by  the 
Government,  who  had  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  question  in  1894.  None  of  the  bills,  however,  became  law  that 
session,  the  farthest  advanced  being  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House.  There  is  nevertheless  every 
likelihood  of  the  referendum  becoming  law  in  the  near  future,  especi- 
ally as  it  is  proposed  to  submit  the  Australian  Federation  Act  to  the 
popular  vote.  In  South  Australia  at  least  it  will  be  no  innovation, 
for  an  experimental  referendum  on  the  education  question  was  actually 
taken  there  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  election  in  April 
1896,  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary  resolution.  The  constitu- 
tional interest  of  the  Australasian  referendum  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  incorporate  into  a  monarchical  government  of  a 
parliamentary  type  a  highly  democratic  expedient  peculiar  to  a 
republican  and  federal  state,  and  its  organisation  may  therefore  prove 
an  object  lesson  for  the  mother  country.  The  very  term  "  referendum  " 
is  borrowed  from  Switzerland,  and   denotes  the  popular   voting  on 

•  See  CONTBMPOBARY    Rlview,  April,    1890  ;    the  National  Review,  February 
Haroh  and  A^rll,  1894, 
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legislative  questions  sabmitfced  by  the  Government.  It  is  organised 
in  BHcli  a  manner  that  the  Swiss  people  are  virtually  in  the  same 
position  as  a  sovereign  in  a  monarchy.  They  have  the  right  of  vetoing 
all  laws,  a  right  which  they  frequently  exercise.  The  great  fact  about 
the  Aastralian  referendum  is  tliat  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  constitute 
tlie  people  sovereign,  but  to  substitute  their  assent  for  tbat  of  the 
Upper  House  should  the  Upper  House  continue  to  reject  a  Bill  passed 
by  the  Lower  House,  The  government  bill,  which  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  system  in  New  South  Wales,  was  entitled  "  A  Bill  to 
provide  means  of  Legislation  in  case  of  Disagreement  between  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly/'  while  the  Victorian 
Bill  went  a  step  farther,  and  inserted  a  clause  that  bills  submitted 
to  the  referendum,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  should  bear  the 
following  Etyle :  *'  An  Act  passed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  with  the  approval  of  the  People  of 
Victoria.*'  All  mention  of  the  Ijegislative  Council  is  omitted.  The 
New  Zealand  Bill,  which  was  entitled  "  An  Act  to  refer  to  the 
Electors  of  the  Colony  certain  Motions  or  Bills  for  their  Decision/' 
had  a  wider  scope,  and  provided  not  only  for  a  referendum  when  the 
two  Houses  should  disagree,  but  also  that  both  Houses  might  by  a 
resolution  submit  any  motion  or  bill  to  the  vote  of  the  electors.  All 
the  bills  provided  that  when  a  measure  should  have  twice  passed  the 
Lower  House  and  should  have  been  twice  rejected  by  the  Upper  House, 
or  should  have  been  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual 
rejection,  or  if  the  other  House  should  fail  to  pass  or  reject  the  bill 
within  a  certain  time,  then  it  was  open  to  the  Lower  House  to  pass  a 
resolution  submitting  the  measure  to  the  referendom.  The  Governor, 
on  being  notified,  would  publish  the  law  in  the  official  gazette  and  fix 
a  date  for  the  popular  vote  to  be  taken.  Thus,  provision  was  made 
for  three  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  before  a  bill  should  be 
anbmitted  to  the  people — two  debates  on  the  bill  and  a  debate  on  the 
resolution.  In  New  South  Wales,  before  the  resolution  could  be 
carried,  it  had  to  be  supported  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members 
on  the  roll.  The  New  South  Wales  Bill  further  provided  that  at 
least  100^000  valid  votes  must  he  recorded  at  the  polls  before  the  bill 
conld  become  law.  The  number  was  afterwards  reduced  in  committee 
to  80,000,  but  the  clause  is  in  itself  ioteresting  as  an  expedient  to 
force  people  to  vote. 

Copies  of  the  law  were  to  be  posted  in  all  couit-houFcs  and  post- 
offices  and  school-bouses  for  at  least  a  fortnight  beforehand,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  copies  of  the  proposed  bill  would  be  given  gratia 
to  any  applicant.  The  machinery  brought  into  play  in  the  case  of  a 
general  election  was  applied  to  the  referendnm*  There  were  the  same 
writs,  returning-officers,  polling  places,  and  penalties.  The  ballot 
papers  were  to  contain  the  name  of  the  bill  and  the  words  **  For  "  and 
^'AgainstJ'    The  voter,  if  he  wished  to  support  the  bill,  struck  out  the 
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word  ''Against " ;  if  he  wifihed  to  veto  the  bill,  he  etrnck  oat  the  word 
*'  For."  Two  other  cnrioas  provisions  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
is  the  provision  in  the  New  Sooth  Wales  Bill  which  provides  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  referendnm  and  a  general  election  coming  together, 
both  shoald  take  place  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  law  most  inevitably  suffer  in  this  case.  At 
election  time  a  man  is  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  best  calculated  to 
give  an  impartial  judgment  and  adequately  to  consider  a  measure  in 
all  its  details.  People  are  then  divided  into  distinct  parties  and  as 
many  camps.  To  vote  for  a  law  at  the  same  time  as  for  a  repre- 
sentative would  probably  intensify  the  feelings  of  the  voters,  add  to 
the  diflSculties  of  the  election,  and  effectually  negative  the  possibility 
of  any  calm,  dispassionate  judicial  opinion  on  the  measure.*  This 
clause  has  now  been  omitted  in  the  last  New  Zealand  bill,  and  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  referendum  should  not  take  place  on  the 
same  day  as  a  general  election  or  a  licensing  election.  The  other 
curious  proviso,  contained  in  the  New  Zealand  Bill,  permitted  the  vote 
to  be  taken  through  the  post-o£5ces  as  an  alternative,  in  which  case 
the  postmasters  would  act  as  returning-officers.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  great  saving  of  expense. 

A  clause  in  the  New  South  Wales  Bill  gave  any  fifty  electors  in 
the  same  district  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  return. 

It  is  generally  provided  that,  if  a  bill  be  negatived  at  the  polls,  the 
question  shall  not  be  brought  up  again  for  three  years ;  the  New 
Zealand  Bill,  however,  adds  the  qualifying  clause,  ''  unless  10,000 
citizens  should  demand  it."  Should,  however,  a  majority  vote  for  the 
bill,  it  is  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  assent,  as  if  it  had 
passed  the  Upper  House  in  the  regular  course  of  events.  The 
referendum  in  no  way  affects  the  Governor's  right  of  veto  except  in  New 
Zealand.  There  a  bill  accepted  by  the  people  is  to  become  law  on  a 
date  to  be  named  by  the  Governor  by  proclamation.  His  assent  seems 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  New  Zealand  Bill  further  provided  that  both  Houses  might  decide 
to  refer  a  question  to  the  people,  in  which  case  the  same  procedure  was 
to  be  followed,  but  the  people  were  only  to  be  consulted  on  a  general 
motion  or  resolution,  not  on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Should  the 
answer  be  an  affirmative  one,  the  duty  of  at  once  preparing  a  bill  to^ 
give  effect  to  such  alteration  or  proposal  devolves  upon  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  must  be  brought  in  within  ten  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  very  different  the  referendum  as  proposed  in* 
Australia  is  from  the  referendum  as  organised  in  Switzerland.  There 
the  voting  is  chiefiy  on  a  bill  that  has  passed  both  Houses.     Only  in^ 

*  In  Switzerland  it  is  not  tmnsoal  for  an  election  and  a  referendum  to  occur  at  the 
same  time.  Party  feeling,  however,  does  not  run  high,  the  electors  are  very  quiet~40 
per  cent,  being  unopposed  and  the  old  member  is  practically  certain  of  being  re-elected. 
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^ne  case  does  the  law  provide  for  a  referendam  in  case  of  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses — ix.<^  when  they  disagree  as  to  the  necessity 
for  a  total  revision  of  the  Constitution.  This  has  never  yet  occurred. 
All  lawH  affecting  the  Constitution  ^o  to  the  people  at  once  for  their 
assent  or  veto*  In  the  case  of  ordinary  federal  laws  they  vote  when 
30,000  citizens  have  demanded  that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
or  when  50,000  citizens  have  demanded  a  new  law,  or  a  change  in 
tlio  existing  law.  Thus  the  Swiss  people  usually  vote  on  the  initia- 
ti?e  of  a  fraction  of  their  number.  The  movement  comes  from  below, 
ii7t  above.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  proposed  in  the  co  onies. 
The  initiative  of  setting  the  referendum  in  motion  rests  entirely  with 
either  the  Lower  House  in  case  of  dispute,  or^  in  New  Zealand,  with 
both  HouseSjShould  they  wish  to  refer  anything.  The  referendum  there- 
fore, depends  on  the  option  of  Parliament,  This  form  is  not  unknown  in 
Switzerland.  It  was  tried  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  bat  it  did  not  work 
at  all.  The  minority  were  always  demanding  an  appeal  to  the  popular 
vote,  and  the  majority  would  never  accede  to  theii*  request.  It  has  been 
criticised  by  a  great  Swiss  constitutional  writer,  who  says  that  it  will 
only  take  plaoe  when  either  the  Legislature  has  no  doubt  of  the  result, 
or  wishes  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  a  grave  decision  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  dry  detaUs  of  the 
•organisation  of  the  referendum,  and  they  show  us  that,  though  the 
Australians  have  gone  to  Switzerland  for  their  idea,  yet  the  system 
proposed  is  quite  new  and  original.  The  case  for  and  against  the 
referenda m  has  been  fought  out  in  lengthy  debates  in  all  the  Parlia- 
ments during  several  sessions.  Tbe  arguments  brought  forward  by 
its  supporters  have  been  based  on  the  defects  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  general  and  of  the  Australian  Upper  Houses  in  particular. 
The  great  fact  they  all  insist  on  is,  that  the  Upper  House  obstructs 
legislation.  In  Victoria  it  was  said  that  the  Legislative  Council  had 
rejected  fifteen  bills  since  1891,  and  that  a  bill  to  prevent  plural 
voting  was  rejected  three  times,  and  the  Legal  Professions  Amalga- 
mation Bill  no  less  than  five  times.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  said 
that  the  Mining  Bill  had  been  hanging  on  for  twenty  years.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing  was  either  a  general  election  or 
the  tacking  of  money  bills  on  to  ordinary  bills.  The  tacking  process, 
it  seems,  had  been  tried  in  Victoria  without  success  in  1865.  A  new 
tariff  was  proposed  which  involved  protection.  The  other  House  held 
Free  Trade  views,  so  the  tariff  was  tacked  on  to  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  which  was  thrown  out  in  consequence.  Thereupon  the  Govern* 
ment  had  to  levy  taxes  on  the  mere  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Aaaembly  ;  they  had  to  make  arrangements  with  the  various  banking 
hoQses,  and  the  Government  had  to  furnish  the  salaries  to  public 
-sarvants  without  the  necessary  authority.  A  dissolution  returned  a 
«iiajority  in  favour  of  protection.     The  Upper  House  sgain  refused  to 
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consider  the  Appropriation  Bill  with  the  tariff  tacked  on.  The 
Ministry  resigned.  There  was  no  one  to  take  their  places.  They 
were  reinstated,  gave  in,  and  finally  sent  np  two  separate  bills. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  members. 
The  only  other  alternative,  therefore,  was  a  dissolution  and  a  general 
election.  This  penalised  the  Lower  House,  but  did  not  affect  the 
Upper  House.  One  member  thus  expressed  it :  ''  They  say  they  do 
it  for  the  people,  but  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  people."  Once 
a  general  election  comes  on,  the  supporters  of  the  referendum  said» 
besides  the  expense  and  turmoil  it  entails,  the  issue  is  apt  to  be 
obscured.  Other  questions  crop  np  besides  the  one  upon  which  the 
Lower  House  went  to  the  country.  People  do  not  distinguish  between 
men  and  measures.  The  law  is  not  judged  on  its  intrinsic  merit,  but 
is  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  candidate  is  a  good  sportsman  or  by 
the  immediate  popularity  of  the  Grovemment.  The  referendum  is  in 
every  way  more  direct.  It  is  the  common-sense  way  of  obtaining  the 
will  of  the  people  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  will  of  the 
people  really  is.  Thus  the  Boyal  Commission  in  Victoria  report : 
'*  The  Commission  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the 
referendum.  It  provides  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
expression  of  the  popular  will  on  any  question." 

It  was  also  urged  that  a  general  election  does  not  always  have  the 
desired  efiect  The  other  House  has  refused  bills  even  when  the  people 
have  pronounced  for  them^  but  the  referendum  leaves  the  other  House 
out  altogether.  It  is  therefore  immediately  efficacious  and  settles  the 
dispute  once  for  all^  and  deadlocks  are  averted.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  referendum  would  improve  the  position  of  the  Upper  House, 
the  people  would  no  longer  feel  that  the  Second  Chamber  was  need- 
lessly obstructing  or  was  actuated  by  jealousy  or  selfish  motives.  It 
would,  therefore,  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  referendum 
would  also  prove  a  check  on  the  Lower  Chamber  and  a  safeguard 
against  over-hasty  legislation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  so  many  dis- 
turbing influences  affected  a  bill  in  the  making — the  threat  of  a 
Ministry  to  resign,  the  weariness  of  the  members,  the  fact  that  a 
grant  was  made  to  certain  localities  all  influenced  its  progress,  but 
once  introduce  the  referendum  and  laws  could  not  be  enacted  ''  by 
an  accidental  majority,  by  party  logrolling  or  the  merceuary  vote  of 
professional  politicians." 

Thus  the  arguments  were  that  the  referendum  is  a  better  method 
of  deciding  than  a  general  election,  it  is  more  direct,  less  hard  upon 
the  Lower  House,  finality  is  attained  and  a  law  is  judged  on  its  merits. 

Another  line  of  argument  was  directed  to  a  general  panegyric  of 
the  system  of  the  referendum  itself,  not  as  an  alternative  to  a  genera) 
election.  It  would  have,  so  it  was  said^  a  most  educative  effect.  The 
people  would  take  a  far  keener  interest  in  politics  if  they  knew  that 
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questioDB  migbt  come  before  tbem  ;  it  would  engender  a  feeling 
of  responsibility,  promote  national  unity,  prove  a  safety-valve  for 
political  agitation  and  conduce  to  the  tranqQillity  of  trade  and  of  the 
colonies  generally.  It  ia,  moreover,  the  proper  way  of  recognlaiDg  tb& 
sovereignty  of  the  people, 

A  great  deal  was  said  in  the  debates  about  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  people  to  judge  laws  of  this  kind.  Those  who  advocated  the  referen- 
dum declared  that  if  the  people  were  able  to  choose  representatives  they 
could  pronounce  on  laws.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-hasty  legisla- 
tion, they  said,  for  there  is  always  a  greater  temptation  to  say  No  than 
to  say  Yes,  inasmuch  as  there  are  more  points  to  which  a  voter  can  rais^ 
objections  than  points  to  which  he  will  feel  inclined  to  assent.  It  is  so 
easy  to  find  flaws.  The  referendum,  they  pointed  out,  is  not  an 
appeal  from  knowledge  to  ignorance.  What  is  the  special  knowledge 
of  members?  The  virtue  of  parliamentary  discussion  lies  in  threshing 
the  matter  out.  Electors  are  only  required  to  record  their  approval 
or  disapproval  after  a  matter  has  been  threshed  out,  A  very  different 
talent  is  required  to  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  than  to  say  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  The  people  are  already  practised  in  such  questions* 
They  are  accustomed  to  vote  on  Local  Option,  on  the  imposition  of  new 
rates,  and  on  new  loans  raised  by  I  heir  municipalities.  The  votings 
on  these  subjects  are  only  referendums  in  miniature.  The  referendum 
in  Switzerland  is  quoted,  and  a  deal  is  made  of  the  fact  that  in  that^ 
country  it  has  proved  to  be  a  most  conservative  measure. 

The  opponents  of  the  referendum  maintained  that  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  evil*  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  system^ 
but  its;  disadvantages  outweighed  the  advantages. 

Every  three  years/**  one  speaker  ^aid,  "  you  get  the  public  voice  on 

(highly  import/itit  and  leading  questions.     You  therefore  do  not  want  a 

T^ferendiun,     If  you  would  take  a  referendum  on  second-j*ate  questions  on 

the  ground  thttt  you  do  not  get  a  vote  on  them  at  elections,  the  ex[^ense, 

the  annoyance  and  the  wem-iiiess  will  be  so  great  that  the  people  will  beg 

and  implore  you  to  do  the  busitiess  here  and  not  worry  them  with  it.     The 

referendum  m  only  a  geucral  election  in  miniature,  and  if  you  iDcreaso  the 

I  frequency  of  these  elections  you  will  weary  the  people  out  and  render  them 

apathetic  and  unintelligent.     At  present  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 

lioae  entitled,  vote  at  licensing  election's,  a  subject  in  which  they  are  really 

Bted.'^ 

DO  same  tendency,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  very  strong  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  abstentions  have  been  so  great  that  the  governments 
of  aome  cantons  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  system  of  compulsory 
voting  to  counteract  it. 

Another  speaker  put  the  case  tersely  by  aajing  that  to  engraft  the 
rtferendum  on  the  parliamentary  system  waa  like  bnying  a  dog  and 
barking  yourself. 

*  The  system  is  that  of  triennml  Farliameats. 
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It  was  also  urged  that  Parliament  mnst^  from  the  nature  of  things, 
do  its  work  better  than  any  substitute  : 

"  It  is  not  advisable,"  one  speaker  argued,  "  to  take  the  ultimate  power 
away  from  a  tribunal  like  Parliament  and  give  it  to  a  tribunal  that  is  not 
forced  to  study  questions,  or  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them,  or  to  discuss 
them.  It  means  legislation  without  discussion.  Expert  education  and  expert 
advice  are  very  desirable  things.  The  very  coming  here  and  being  elected 
is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  A  man  cannot  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  without  showing  that  he  has  studied  public  questions,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  decent  and  fair  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  of  them.  He 
gains  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  and  studies  a  great  deal  further  by 
coming  here.  A  tribunal  of  practical  well-informed  politicians  is  a  much 
«afer  body  than  the  mass  outside.  They  already  fix  general  principles ;  the 
Tepresentatives  should  have  a  free  hand  as  regards  details.  Many  of  us,  after 
free  and  honest  discussion,  see  our  way  to  modify  our  opinions  on  certain 
details,  even  on  important  details.  That  is  the  use  of  arguments  on  both 
sides.  In  the  referendum  you  hand  the  question  over  to  a  body  that  is  not 
compelled  by  the  conditions  of  its  existence  to  go  through  all  the  process  of 
iistening  and  weighing  and  studying  and  judging." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  referendum  would  not  obviate  the 
•evils  of  the  party  system  as  its  supporters  had  urged.  The  Ministry 
must  resign  if  the  country  pronounces  «against  them  at  the  poll  on  the 
bill,  and  if  they  are  in  a  majority  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
«  dissolution.  Party  organisations  would  be  just  as  active  to  secure 
the  rejection  of  a  bill  as  the  election  of  a  member. 

"  Are  we  to  suppose,"  said  an  opponent  of  the  referendum,  "  that  if  a  bill 
is  laid  before  the  country  every  man  will  vote  upon  it  entirely  without 
personal  considerations  and  uninfluenced  by  side  issues?  If  a  Liberal 
Government  is  beaten  on  a  measure  twice,  would  Conservative  electors  vote 
upon  it  simpJy  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  itself  ?  Would  they  not  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  came  to  them  from  a  Liberal  Government, 
supported  by  their  enemies  the  Liberals,  and  opposed  by  theii*  friends  the 
Gonservatives  ?  l{  men  do  not  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  here, 
"why  are  the  people  to  be  so  superior  ?  " 

In  the  New  South  Wales  debates  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be  so 
ignominious  to  have  to  appeal  to  the  country  because  the  Lower  House 
iiad  been  twice  flouted  by  the  Upper  House.  To  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  bill  it  would  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  country  from  one  end  to 
another.  Every  engine  of  government,  every  appeal  to  passion  and 
-democratic  feeling  would  be  brought  into  play  to  cover  with 
opprobrium  the  men  who  had  voted  against  the  bill.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  you  would  not  get  a  decent  man  to  sit  in 
the  other  House. 

Several  speakers  objected  to  the  conservative  character  of  the 
referendum.  They  said  it  was  diflScult  enough  under  the  existing 
system  to  get  laws  passed ;  fresh  checks  would  only  prove  an  extra 
burden,  and  be  a  great  obstacle  to  progress.     A  question  negatived 
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by  the  popular  vots  would  be  throwu  back  indefinitely  for  jears, 
whereas  there  was  always  a  chance  now  of  hammeriDg  out  a  com- 
pfTomise  with  the  other  House. 

Want  of  time  and  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  were  also 
Educed  as  arguments  against  the  system.  It  ia  absurd^  one  speaker 
€aid,  to  present  detailed  Bills  to  the  electors,  for  lawyers  are  the 
•only  people  who  understand  them^  and  they  differ  aa  to  the  meaning 
of  every  clause. 

Mr,  Shiels,  who  diBsented  from  the  majority  in  the  Commiasion  on 
the  Eeferendum  in  Victoria^  said  in  his  report : 

**  I  recognise  that  there  are  some  manifest  advantages  in  the  use  of  the 
referendum,  and  appi-ove  it  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  true 
opinion  of  the  people  on  propositions  involving  gnive  constitutional  changee, 
the  issues  of  which  can  be  submitted  in  clear  and  simple  form  to  the  direct 
Yes  or  No  of  the  electoi*s»  For  settling  other  ditlerences  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  complicated  matters  of  generaf  legislation  I  prefer 
a  dissolution  of  both  Houses.  Tliiis  method  is  in  barm  on  y  with  representa* 
live  government,  and  gives  no  advantage  to  the  voters  of  cities  and  towns 
ngiunst  the  country  electors,  who  cannot  so  easily  and  conveniently  record 
tlietr  suflVage*" 

It  is  a  curions  fact  that  the  expensivenees  of  the  referendum,  which 
ia  eo  marked  a  feature  of  the  popular  vote  in  Switzerland,  has  only 
been  dwelt  on  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  A  far  more  seriona 
objection,  however,  urged  in  both  New  Sooth  Wales  and  New  Zealand, 
was  the  nomadic  character  of  the  population.  No  less  than  between 
forty  and  fifty  then  sand  who  had  voted  in  New  South  Wales  in  1804 
were  diafranchiaed  in  1&95  because  they  had  changed  their  residence. 
It  18  impoesible  that  mere  birds  of  passage  and  raw  immigrants  can 
have  any  permanent  interest  in  laws  or  understand  the  legislative 
aitnation. 

There  is,  therefore^  a  great  deal  to  be  aaid  both  for  and  against 
the  popular  veto,  and  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  colonial  statesmen 
are  applicable  to  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  referendum  question 
in  England.  One  cannot,  however,  conclude  an  account  of  the  refer- 
endum question  in  the  Antipodes  without  describing  the  education 
referendum  in  South  Australia  which  decided  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  schools  and  the  State  grants  to  denominational  schools. 
Under  the  system  which  was  then  put  on  its  trial  all  education  wag 
compulsory  and,  in  the  State  schools,  free.  No  grants  were  made  to  de- 
nominational schools  for  the  results  achieved  by  them  in  secular  matters. 
In  the  State  schools  Bible  reading  and  distinctly  religious  instraction 
by  the  teachers  were  not  allowed  during  school  hours ;  but  '*  moral 
lessons  '*  were  prescribed,  and  the  reading  lessons  were  "  permeated 
with  unsectarian  Christian  teaching,*'  Before  9.30  km.  the  teacher 
might  read  the  Bible  to  any  scholars  whose  parents  should  choose  to 
fiei^  them^  bat  attendance  was  not  compulsory*     This  system  seemed 
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to  be  most  nnpopnlar,  judging  by  the  number  of  petitions  against  it 
which  Parliament  received  every  session,  and  many  and  fruitless  were 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  subject  within  the  House 
itself.  Finally,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Lower  House  in  September  1895, 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  people  at  the  next  general 
election  in  April  1896.  The  electors  were  furnished  with  ballot 
papers  on  which  the  three  following  questions  were  printed,  and  these 
papers  were  handed  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  elector  voted  for  hia 
representative.     The  questions  were : 

1.  Do  you  favour  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  of 
education  ? 

2.  Do  you  favour  the  introduction  of  scriptural  instruction  in 
State  schools  during  school  honrs  ? 

3.  Do  you  favour  the  payment   of   a   capitation   grant   to 
denominational  schools  for  secular  results  ? 

The  electors  could  either  answer  Yes  or  No  or  leave  the  space  blank.. 
This  means  of  getting  at  the  opinion  of  the  country  relieved  the 
candidates  considerably.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to  pledge  them* 
selves,  since  the  electors  had  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  It  also- 
gave  the  people  a  better  chance  of  choosing  able  men  in  spite  of  their 
attitude  on  the  schools  question,  because  their  attitude  was  no  longer 
of  much  importance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  voting  did  not  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  merely  a  method  of 
getting  at  the  opinion  of  the  country  apart  from  the  numerous  com- 
plications and  measures  which  determine  the  result  of  a  genera) 
election.  But  the  result  was  by  no  means  necessarily  final,  only 
instructive  for  the  legislators.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  shape  their  course  accordingly.  The  occasion  was  aU 
the  more  interesting  since  it  was  the  first  time  that  women  had  voted 
under  the  Adult  Suffrage  Act,  and  the  religious  question  was  one  on 
which  women  might  be  supposed  to  have  very  strong  opinions,  or  to 
reflect  very  strongly  the  opinions  of  their  spiritual  advisers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  a  conservative  one.  The  existing 
system  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  about  34,000  out  of  90,000 
voting;  21,000  of  these  were  silent  on  the  subject  altogether.  The 
scriptural  instruction  during  school  hours  obtained  19^299  votes  for 
and  34,951  against.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  majority  against  it  in 
every  district ;  36,603  votes  were  silent  on  this  point.  The  State 
grant  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  over  28,000.  Thus,  by  their 
vote  on  the  three  questions,  the  people  showed  conclusively  that  they 
wished  for  no  change  in  their  educational  system,  and  the  general 
result  of  the  refo^endum  was  to  clear  the  air.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  women  must  have  been  comparatively  uninfluenced  by 
tiieir  spiritual  popan.     The  Wesleyan  Conference  recommended  that 
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"  Yes  "  should  be  put  to  tb©  religious  mstruction  qoeatiou,  so  did  tbo 
Presbyterian  Association  and  the  Anglican  Conference.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  wished  for  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  scriptural 
instruction  question  if  there  were  also  a  grant  to  denominational 
schools.  Thus  practically  all  the  great  sects  were  in  favour  of  **  Yea" 
to  the  second  question.  39,312  women  voted — i.e.,  66  to  68  per  cent, 
of  the  regiatored  female  voters,  but  the  religiOQS  instraction  question 
only  obtained  10,000  affirmative  votes.  ThuSj  if  every  person  that 
voted  for  it  had  been  a  woman,  still  more  than  half  ih^  women  must 
either  have  been  silent  or  voted  on  the  other  side. 

The  example  of  South  Australia  has  proved  infectious.  A  Bill 
was  brought  in  last  session  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  "  to  provide 
for  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  of  the  electors  of  the  colony^'  on  the 
question  of  the  Scripture  lesson-book  to  be  used  in  State  schools, 
whether  it  should  be  ''  The  National  Scripture  Leeson-Book  *'  or  not* 
The  Bill  did  not  advance  beyond  a  second  reading.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  easy  to  refer  such  questions  in  new  colonies  like  South 
Australia  and  Victoria.  There  are  no  powerful  century -old  corpora- 
tions or  generations  of  vested  interests  to  be  considered  or  to  com- 
plicate matters.  The  people  were  not  consulted  for  or  against  an 
Act,  but  merely  on  a  question  of  principle,  which  simpUEeB  matters 
for  them.  On  the  other  band,  it  makes  etrongly  in  favour  of  the 
9taU(s  quo.  The  people  know  what  they  have  got,  and  they  are  not 
quite  sure  to  what  they  are  pledging  themselves.  They  might  dislike 
the  next  system  more  than  the  existing  one.  They  do  not  know  what 
it  will  be,  only  that  it  will  embody  certain  principles.  They,  there- 
fore, give  the  present  system  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  attitude 
is  characteristic  of  the  mass  of  electors  on  referendum  questions 
generally,  whether  in  Switzerland  or  Australia. 

To  sum  up.  The  referendum  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Australian 
parliamentary  system  to  settle  questions  of  dispute  between  the  twa 
Honses.  The  people  are  not  to  be  the  supreme  legislators^  but  arbiters. 
The  possibility  of  a  referendum  on  non-disputed  questions  is  con- 
sidered in  New  Zealand^  but  in  that  case  it  is  not  proposed  to  refer  a 
law  to  the  people  but  a  resolution  couched  in  general  terms,  and  the 
reply  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mandate  to  the  representatives.  The 
referendum  in  South  Australia  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  used  to  solve  questions  which  are  pressing  for  solution  here  in 
England  to-day*  Competent  writers  on  the  Swiss  referendum  have 
always  been  very  dubiouH  as  to  the  result  of  the  system  when  trans- 
planted,* For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  often  resorted 
to,  should  it  become  law,  and  I  also  think  that  it  would  probably 


*  See  LowelK  ^' GoTemments  and  Parties  in  CoDtioental  Europe."  Vol.  11.  Loag- 
omnji.  18'.»d.  Aljo  ma  article  bj  Mr.  Numa  Proz  in  the  Co>T£MFoaABr  Rkvibw, 
MaXY^b  1895. 
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oontribnte  to  the  prestige  of  the  Upper  Honse.  The  referendam  ii 
apt  to  prove  a  very  conservative  agent.  Smss  experience  has  proved 
that  the  people  are  invariably  opposed  to  anything  of  a  far-reaching 
or  radical  nature.  The  result  would,  therefore,  probably  be  the  victory 
of  the  Upper  House  over  the  Lower.  At  all  events,  the  Australian 
referendum  is  highly  interesting  as  an  attempt  by  five  of  the  great 
colonies  in  the  Antipodes  to  solve  the  question  of  the  Upper  House 
by  substituting  the  popular  vote  for  the  Second  Chamber. 

Lilian  Tomn. 
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HALF  a  century,  all  bat  a  few  months,  ago,  Louis  Philippe  fled 
from  Paris,  never  to  enter  it  again  (February  24,  1848). 
A  little  less  than  a  decade  before  that,  a  grandson  had  been  born  to 
him  (Augnst  24^  1838),  whoso  father  was  the  most  popular  prince 
that  ever  saw  the  light  in  France  since  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  lay  in  his  cradle  at  Pau.  Four  years  after  the  birth  of  this 
son,  the  father  broke  his  spine  in  a  carriage  accident  at  Neuilly 
(July  13,  1842),  **  shattered  a  diadem  on  a  carb-stone,  because  the 
poetilion  had  not  his  cattle  well  in  hand/'  aa  Alfred  de  Musset 
put  it.  From  that  moment,  the  future  of  Constitutional  Monarchy 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Constitutional  I\Ionarchista  in  France  became 
practically  centred  in  this  orphan  boy,  for  his  grandsire  was  close  npon 
seventy,  and,  though  hale  aud  hearty,  could  not  be  expected  to  live 
much  longer.  He  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  see  his  throne 
overthrown,  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile  as  an  epilogue  to  his 
reign,  just  as  he  had  tasted  it  as  a  prologue  to  it.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  from  afar  the  first  act  of  a  drama  of  usurpation 
— a  drama  which  was  to  differ  from  his  own  by  a  greater  degree  of 
lawlessness,  daring,  and  also  grandeur, 

**  Shattered  a  diadem  on  a  curb- stone/'  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Ifasset  intended  to  be  prophetic.  Truly,  he  must  have 
felt  that  the  Crown  of  France  would  have  rested  more  securely  on  the 
head  of  the  son  than  on  that  of  the  father,  who  had  now  and  again 
remarked  that  it  was  not  so  comfortable  for  utilitarian  purposes  as  a 
nioe  beaver  hat ;  but  the  poet  could  not  foresee  that  the  shattered 
diadem  would  not  be  picked  up  and  pieced  together  by  the  uncles  of 
the  orphan  lad^  of  whom  there  were  four,  on  the  day  Louis  Philippe 
converted  what  might  have  been  a  dignified  fall  Into  a  flight — not  to 
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use  the  word  '^  flitting" — which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  king.  I  have  no  fear  of  being  contradicted  on 
this  point;  but,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  jadging harshly,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  give  one  incident  connected  with  this  ^'too  hurried 
departure/'  When,  on  September  4,  1870,  Empress  Eag^nie  made 
her  way  surreptitioasly  out  of  the  Tuileries,  she,  at  any  rate,  took  the 
precaution  to  provide  herself  with  some  money ;  she  sent  for  change  for 
a  100-irancnote.  Louis  Philippe  was  so^ilnziociBxto  go,rtbat  he  left 
without  a  penny  upon  him,  he  who  knew  the  value  of  money  so  well. 
His  wife  was  equally  unprovided,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  on 
their  road  that  the  awkward  position  was  discovered  by  Madame  de 
Dolomieu,  one  of  the  Qaeen's  Ladies-in- Waiting,  She  herself  was  in 
the  same  predicament ;  she  subsequently  confided  to  a  friend  that  the 
"  hurry-scurry  "  m^s  so  great  as  to  prevent  her  thinking  about  any- 
thing. She  managed,  however,  to  borrow  60  francs  from  M.  Savalette, 
an  erstwhile  mud  and  dust  contractor,  one  of  the  mounted  troopers 
of  the  National  Guard,  a  detachment  of  which  was  escorting  the 
royal  carriages. 

Was  it  physical  fear  that  causedth©  stampede  of  the- aged  sovereiga- 
-and  his  consort  ?  We  doubt  it.  A  man  who  begins  his  life  by  per*^ 
forming  deeds  of  valour  such  as  Louis^  Philippe^  performed  a*  Valmy 
and  Jemappes  is  not  likely  to  turn  coward  in  his  latter  days.  Was 
it  want  of  courage  which  prevented  all  but  one  of  Louis  Philippe's- 
sons  from  attempting  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  preservation  of  their 
father's  and  their  nephew's  throne  ?  *  Doubt,  which  would  •  be  a; 
gratuitous  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  dead -in-' the  on&  case,  would* 
•be  a  contemptible  blunder  in  the  -other,  for  history,  whether  aBoient* 
-or  modern,  has  "recorded  no  merer  conspicuous  -iitttances  of  bravery^ 
•than  those  that  stand  to  the  credit  respectively  of  the  Dues  de  Nemotira« 
and  d'Aumaleand  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  If  their  youngest  brother,- 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  shone  less  brilliantly  in  that  respect,  it  was 
simply  because  fewer  chances  of  distinguishing  himself  fell  ^to  his  lot:' 
It  will  not  do  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  compliments  conveyed 
in  after-dinner  speeches,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted-  that  no  truer 
sentence  ever  fell  from  an  after-dinner  speakei^s  itps  than  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  he  toasted  Louis  Philippe- as  *^  that- privileged 
Frenchman,  all  whose  sons-  are  brave,  and  all  whose  daughters 
chaste.*' 

Yet  this  bravery  accomplished  nothing,- and  what,  from  our  point 
of  view,  is  more  curious,  did'not  attempt^-except  in  the  case  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  to  accomplish  anything.*  He  was  the  on^  one  of 
Louis  Philippe's  sons  to  counseh'tesistance  to  the  last.  When  the 
Duchesse  d'0rl6ans,  accompanied  byhertwo-childrenj -thelate  Oomte 
de^  Paris  and  the  present  Due  de  Ghartres;  frppeared  in^he^-courtyarf  of 
the  Tuileries,  after  the  king,  at  the  histsnee  of  EfflUede^irardin;  h^ 
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writfc^Dy  not  merely  siffn^d,  his  abdication,  she  found  her  eldest  brother- 
mla¥  fiurrounded  by  a  numerona,  group  of  officers.  She  asked  hitn 
to  aocaoipauy  her  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  Bhe  intended  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  in  favour  of  her  aon,  wh^  m  the  king  in  the 
document  just  penned  by  him  had  designated  as  his  successor.  The 
Dae,  who  was  the  least  popular  of  Louis  Philippe's  children  with  the 
Parisians,  although  in  reality,  or  because,  he  understood  their  temper 
iietter  than  any  of  his  brothers  or  his  surviving  sisters,  foresaw  the 
futility  of  such  a  step.  He  suggested  that  she  and  the  lad  should 
get  on  a  gun-carriage,  pledging  himself  to  drive  them  to  St.  Cloud  in 
that  way,  escorted  by  a  regiment,  which  would  conetitufee  the  nucleus 
of  an  army  of  resistance.  This  was  a  means  which  would  unquegtion- 
ably  have  commended  itself  to  the  Duchesse  do  Berri,  the  mother  of 
the  late  Comte  de  Chambord,  The  Duchesse  d'Orlt^ans,  though  not 
tees  courageous  than  the  Legitimist  princess,  was  of  a  different  tem- 
perament ;  she  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt  the  plan,  but  proceeded  to 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  whither  the  Due  de  Nemours,  considering  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  his  right  place  was  by  her  side,  followed  her 
in  a  few  minutes  on  what  proved  to  be  a  fruitless  journey.  No  further 
proposal  was  made  by  him  either  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  revolution  or  to 
ride  back  upon  its  crest  to  the  tottering  throne  which  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards  was  both  figuratively  and  literally  overthrown  and 
carried  off  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  be  burned  there.  The  Due  de 
Kemours  simply  confined  himself  to  protecting  his  sister-in-law  and 
Ills  nephew  from  the  violence  of  the  mob,  in  which  task  he  barely  suc- 
ceeded. In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to  England ; 
and,  odd  to  relate,  the  same  train  that  conveyed  him  to  the  French 
coast  took  back  the  future  Napolooa  IIL  to  within  a  certain  distance 
ot  Paris,  where  Prince  Louis  had  his  first  and  unsuccessful  interview 
with  Lamartine. 

This  was  absolutely  the  whole  of  the  resistance  offered  by  Louis 
Philippe's  eldest  liviug  son  to  a  revolution,  the  origin  of  which,  if 
carefully  analysed,  would  be  found  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  bur- 
lesque, rather  than  to  that  of  history  proper,  seeing  that  neither  the 
leaders  .nor  the  rabble  that  really  led  them,  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for^  or  displayed  a  single  act  of  ordinary,  let  alone  of  extra- 
ordinary, daring. 

When  we  come  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier's  share  in  the  proceed- 
togs  of  the  day,  the  whole  afEair  grows  more  inexplicable*  The  filial 
love  which  caused  ^^ueas  to  carry  Anchisea  away  on  his  shoulders 
from  burning  Troy  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  praise  ;  but  the  Tuileriea 
was  not  in  flames ;  there  if,  moreover,  not  the  faintest  proof  that 
Loots  Philippe  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  personal  danger.  Half  an 
bpur  before  he  signed  his  abdication,  not  contemplated  at  that  moment, 
lie  had  shown  himself  amid  the  4000  troops — infantry,  cavalry,  and 
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tbe  National  Guard — with  which  the  Place  da  Carronsel  was  linedv 
There  had  not  been  a  single  directjy  hostile  cry,  only  a  few  isolated 
ones  of  ''  Vive  la  £6forme/'  from  the  National  Goard ;  the  regulars^ 
on  the  contrary,  shouted  ''  Vive  le  Boi."  Had  there  been  the  least 
apprehension  of  risk,  the  Dae  de  Nemoars,  who,  we  cannot  insist  on> 
it  too  mach,  was  common  sense  and  courage  personified,  would  not 
have  allowed  his  father  to  expose  himself  to  it ;  to  say  nothing  of  th& 
objections  that  would  have  been  raised  by  the  Queen,  Louis  Philippe'^ 
sons-in-law,  two  of  whom  were  at  the  Taileries,  his  daughter,  and  his 
three  daughters-in-law,  and  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier  himself^. 
They  all  concurred  in  advising  the  step,  and  appeared  on  the  balcony 
to  encourage  the  septuagenarian  monarch  by  their  presence.  Thes& 
4000  troops  never  budged  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  king 
had  left  the  Tnileries,  and  although,  according  to  one  of  their  captains, 
they  were  more  or  less  demoralised,  we  may  take  it  that  they  would 
not  have  allowed  the  mob  to  invade  tbe  Tuileries,  even  if  the  latter 
had  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  attempt,  which  was  not 
the  case ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  such  street  encounters^ 
tfie  populace,  unless  they  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  as  ther 
soldiery,  do  not  stand  much  chance,  especially  if  they  are  unarmed, 
and  consequently  unable  to  check  from  a  distance  the  wheeling  of 
Berried  cavalry. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Due  de  Montpensier  allow  his  father  to  abdicate 
at  the  bidding  of  virtually  one  man — an  honourable  and  honest  man,, 
it  is  true,  for  I  am  not  alluding  to  Thiers,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the 
fiame  time,  but  to  Emile  de  Girardin?  Why  did  he  not  give  his 
father  a  few  moments  for  reflection,  instead  of  telling  him,  as  he  did^ 
to  write  quickly,  which  recommendation  drew  from  Louis  Philippe- 
the  reply,  **  I  never  wrote  more  quickly  in  my  life ''  ?  Did  he  feel 
that  the  shortest  delay  would  not  only  ruin  the  monarch,  but  aho  the 
prospects  of  the  monarchy  in  France?  Was  his  faith  in  Girardin'a 
words,  which  are  embodied  in  the  previous  sentence,  so  absolute  aa 
all  that  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  if  the  hope  to  save  the  dynasty  for  hia 
nephew  at  the  expense  of  his  father  weighed  with  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier at  that  juncture,  how,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  conduct  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  Y 
They,  though  not  on  the  spot,  were  practically  more  powerful  than 
those  who  were,  for  they  had  a  whole  army  to  do  their  bidding,  and 
the  week  or  ten  days  that  would  have  elapsed  before  they  could  hav& 
reached  Paris  with  it  would  have  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the^ 
fiituation.     At  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  worth  trying.  ^ 

The  reader  need  not  take  my  word  for  it.  My  principal,  but  by 
no  means  sole  authority  for  what  I  state  is  the  late  General  Fleury, 
whose    ''Memoirs"    have  recently  appeared.     I  have  not  ;et  read 
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them;  I  quote  from  a  different  sotirce^  eqaally  uDimpeacbable.  The 
conv^ersatioQ  from  which  I  extract  this  note  took  place  between  the 
Comte  Henri  dldeville  and  the  former  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Napoleon 
III,  about  the  middle  of  188 L  I  can  give  the  exact  date  if  neces- 
Bary.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  insist  upon  the  devotion  of  the 
late  General  Flenry  to  the  Second  Empire  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor.  This  devotion,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sincerely 
admiring  the  great  military  capacities  of  the  Dae  d*Anmale,  who  is  also 
gone  to  his  last  account,  and  but  for  whose  death,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  directly,  these  pages  would  not  have  been  written.  Fleury  also 
failed  ta  understand  the  want  of  action  of  the  Dae  d'Aumale  and  his 
brother  Joinville  in  this  crisis.  *'  I  cannot  help  remembering,*'  he 
said,  *^  that  in  IS^-?  I  was  within  an  ace  of  being  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Mgr.  le  Due  d*Aumale  when  he  became  Governor-General  of 
Algeria,  I  repeat,  the  appointment  was  as  good  as  settled.  What 
a  tangled  skein  is  fate !  I  may  be  mistaken  and  too  self-confident ; 
nevertheless,  I  fancy  that  had  I  been  by  the  side  of  the  Due  d*Aumale 
in  February  181-8,  the  Prince  would  not  have  D^inquished  his  com- 
mand«  In  fact,  up  to  this  day  I  fail  to  explain  to  myself  his 
departure.  Just  try  to  grasp  the  situation.  An  army^  which  was 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  him  body  and  soul,  and  only  too  eager  to 
obey  and  to  follow  him,  implored  him  to  act.  The  fleet  of  bis  brother, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  fully  as  enthusiastic  as  the  land  forces,  was 
there.  The  only  thing  these  two  princes  had  to  do  was  to  ship  10,000 
men  (the  army  numbered  80,000)  and  to  set  sail  with  them  for 
Marseilles,  In  three  days  they  would  have  brought  back  their  father 
to  thti  Tuileries  in  triumph.  That  attitude  of  the  Due  d^Aumale,  that 
untimely  resignation,  has  always  remained  an  unfathomable  mystery 
to  me.  That  man  is  indeed  an  enigma,  for  to  one  who  has  seen  him, 
ag  I  have  at  La  Smalah,  where  I  was  close  to  him,  and  where  he  dis- 
played the  most  extraordinary  qualities  of  daring,  determination,  and 
coolness  of  judgment  face  to  face  with  danger  and  death,  that  flight 
from  Algeria,  so  *  needlessly  constitutional/  must  ever  appear  a  sense- 
less and  incomprehensible  act/' 

Exactly  a  third  of  a  century  had  passed  between  the  event  and 
General  Fleury 's  comments  upon  it.  We  are  not  doing  the  staunchest 
and  most  disinterested  friend  of  Nspoluon  III.  an  injustice  in  suspect- 
ing him  to  have  been  less  moderate  both  in  thought  and  in  speech 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Thousands  of  officers  and  privates 
were  simply  disgusted  with  this  tame  submission  of  a  soldier,  and  a 
valiant  soldier  to  boot^  to  the  will  of  the  mob,  and  the  civil  element 
was  scarcely  less  dissatisfied.  Both  the  military  and  the  bourgeoisie 
practically  said  to  the  Orleans  princes  collectively  what  liivarol  said 
to  Louis  XVI.  individually,  the  former  using  the  plural  instead  of  the 
singular :  *^  Yous  n  avez  pas  voulu  etre  nos  rois,  nous  ne  voulons  plus 
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d^  voB  SQJets  ;  ^  and  the  mibseqaent  ralljicg  of  the  army  to  Lodis 
Napol^on-s  cause,  as  well  as  the  instantaneons  far^oar  withwhidi*  he 
#ft8  refcei^ed  by  the  nation  which  elected  him  ten  months' Iflter  a« 
their  President,  needs  no  other  explanation  than  this^  though,  of  conrse, 
the  magic  inflaence  of  the  name  of  Napoldon  most  not  be  overlooked: 
**  Flenry,"  said  General  Tallandier,  when  alluding  to  Fleury's  share  in 
the  coup  d'4tatf  "  well,  Flenry  felt  what  most  of  ns  did,  that  it  was  no 
nse  fighting  for  those  who  would  not  fight  for  themselves.  That  most 
of  ns  were  of  that  opinion,  I  coald  prove  to  yon  by  a  dozen  instances. 
One,  however,  will  do.  Daring  the  month  of  Febraary  1848,  I  com- 
manded the  4th  Brigade,  which  was  quartered  at  the  I'Icole  Militaire. 
When  I  learnt  the  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  departure,  I  sent  for  the 
seven  colonels  under  my  orders — for  there  were  three  regiments  of  the 
line,  three  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery — I  proposed  to  gather 
up  our  little  army,  to  take  up  our  position  at  Passy,  and  to  bring 
back  the  king  if  possible.     All  but  one  colonel  refused." 

One  may,  therefore,  infer  that  the  Dae  de  Nemours,  in  suggesting 
to  his  sister-in-law  that  she  should  place  herself  on  a  gun-carriage, 
had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  than  his 
brothers  ;  or,  if  not  a  clearer  perception,  was,  at  any  rate,  prepared  to 
risk  a  throw  for  the  recovery  of  his  father's  throne.  Like  his  ancestor; 
Henri  IV.,  whom  he  so  curiously  resembled  iu  face  and  figure,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to]  lay  siege  to  Paris,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
jphvnge  France  into  civU  tuar. 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  sounds  very  ominous  to  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  and  most  ominous  to  those  whose  worship  of  Cromwell 
amounts  to  idolatry,  and  whose  toleration  for  the  memory  of  Charles  L 
is  only  kept  alive  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  allowed  Cromwell  to 
have  it  ^'  all  his  own  way  "  without  a  struggle.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  goodwill  and  respect  shown  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
&mily  during  their  subsequent  stay  in  England  were  largely  due  to 
our  identity  of  views  with  theirs  as  to  the  heinousness  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  one's  own  countrymen  in  civil  war.  Frepchmen,  whether 
educated  or  not,  do  not  understand  these  views,  and  wlienever  and 
wherever  they  advocate  them  there  is  a  mental  reservation  in  favour 
of  some  exceptional  cause,  said  cause  being  the  one  to  which  they 
happen  to  adhere. 

The  instances  are  numerous ;  I  need  only  quote  one  or  two.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  8,  1870,  M.  E^tanoelin 
exclaimed,  "  Yes,  I  grant  you  that  the  Due  d 'Aumale  commanded  an 
army  of  80,000  troops  ;  that  he  was  young,  brave,  and  belovedljy  his 
army ;  that  he  could  have  appealed  to  it  and  have  made  the  attempt 
to  raise  his  father's  throne " — (de  relever  le  trdne  de  son  pdre),  M. 
EstanceUn  spoke  metaphorically,  for  he  knew  that  the  throne  had  been 
earned  off  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille-^''  but  ail  -of  a  sudden  tber« 
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aproee  a  figuro^  before  him,  it  was  Ihat^of  France,  his  countrj,  his 
mother.  It  vms  perhaps  a '  mistake ;  bat  I  dare  not  blame  hioi 
beeanse  of  it,  for  it  sprang  from  a  lofty  heart,  and  was  inspired  by 
tho  love  of  conntry/' 

Vet^  two  mcHithfi  and  four  days  later — that  x^a^  un  September  4, 1870^ 
this  same  M.  EstauceliDj  than  whom  there  is  no  more  charming, 
upright,  and  bonoorable  man  thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France — this  same  M;  Estancelin  appeals  to  General  Trocha  to  qaell 

plhe  reTolation,  and  on  General  Trocha'a  declining  to  do  so,  takes  the 
matter  in  hand  himself — alas,  too  late.  This  aame  M.  Estancelin 
flubeeqaently,  durmg  the  Repnblic,  anggeata  to  the  Due  d'Anmale  to 
draw  the  sword  on  bethalf  of  his,  the  Doc's,  nephew  ;  and  conEer^neutly 
incurs  a  rebuke,  the  particulars  of  which  he  himself  related  daring  the 
week  following  the  Due's  recent  death. 

I  am  practically  certain  that  long  before  the  episodes  just  narrated 
M.  Estancelin  had  become  convinced  that  force,  and  only  armed  force, 
avails  in  the  case  of  a  pretender  to  the  French  throne^  no  matter 
whether  his  pretensions  are  based  upon  so-called  divine,  constitutional, 
^  alleged  popular  right*  He  was,  however,  also  aware  that  during 
tbe  twenty-two  years  that  had  gone,  by  since  the  Orleans  princes 
had  failed  to  seize  their  opportnnity,  there  had  not  been  a  single 
ehanc6  of  retrieving  their  error.  Louis  Napoleon  himself  was  too 
great  an  adept  in  the  art  of  conspiracy  to  leave  his  own  tools  lying 
about  unprotected.  On  that  July  30,  however,  M.  Estancelin  began 
to  have  yagne  forebodings  that  this  opportunity  might  present  itself 
ain  shortly,  and,  while  ostensibly  taking  the  Ducd'Aumafe's  defence 

'fcf  not  having  plunged  France  into  civil  war,  he  made  it  pretty  plain 
that  he  ivonld  not  counsel  sioiilar  abstention  a  second  time.  He  took 
€vre,  though,  not  to  assign  the  date  of  his  couversiou,  and  6o»  in  spite 
of  our  opinions  on  the  subject,  we  are  constrained  to  imitate  his 
discretion. 

jV<  There  is  no  need   for  such   reserve   in  the   case  of  the  Buchesse 

r^^Orleansj  She,  within  a  hundred  hours  of  her  refusal  to  adopt  the 
{llfm  of  the  Duo  de  Nemoure,  felt  the  error  of  her  decision.  She 
wodd  have  attempted  to  retrieve  that  error  there  and  then  but  for 
the  vacillation  of  her  followers,  the  majority  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
eeoared  the  reversion  of  Macbeth s  **  letting  '  I  dare  not'  wait  upon 
*I  wouW/  "  and  even  up  to  the  present  day  appear  to  cling  with  all 
their  might  to  the  luheritance.  The  story  is  scarcely  known  in  France, 
outside  France  it  ie  virtually  unknown.  Owing  to  the  rain  which  fell 
outside  Paris,  the  Duchess  had  managed  to  elude  the  nofcioe  of  the 
inhabitants  of  A^ersailles,  and  on  the  evening  of  February  27  sha 
reaohed  AmienS'  unmolested,  whence,  on  the  following  morning,  she 
took  train  for  Lille,  tn  route  to  Belgium.  She  did  not  travel  in  an 
eidinary  railway  carriage,  but  in  her  own,  which   was   fixed  on  to  a 
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truck.  At  Lille  she  had  to  wait  four  hours ;  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  show  herself,  so  they  brought  her 
the  papers  to  beguile  the  time.  From  these  she  gathered  at  a  glance 
the  real  situation  in  Paris.  The  National  Guard  was  stupefied  at 
what  they  had  done,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Republic ;  the  bourgeoisie^  as  well  as  the  genuine  working  classes, 
were  astounded  at  tbe  ridiculous  spectacle  already  there  presented  by 
a  Republican  Grovernment,  which  was  to  be  so  soon  blown  down  by 
the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  the  history  of  whose  rise  embodied  in  itself 
everytbiug  that  was  anti-republican.  The  Duchesse  made  up  her 
mind  at  once.  ''  It  is  evident  to  me,"  she  said,  ''  that  France  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  Republic ;  that,  in  fact,  she  does  not  want  it, 
and  that  the  events  of  four  days  ago  were  notbiug  less  than  a  surprise 
to  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  my  duty,  as  tbe  Prince  Royal's  mother, 
to  save  the  country  from  a  handful  of  agitators,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  Crown  to  my  son.  General  N6grier  is  in  command 
of  the  troops  quartered  here.  I  will  trust  to  his  honour  as  a  soldier^ 
and  proceed  to  the  citadel  at  once  with  my  two  sons.  From  there  I 
will  appeal  to  the  country,  which  I  feel  absolutely  certain  will  listen 
to  the  widow  of  the  Due  d'0rl6ans." 

Thereupon  her  followers  flung  themselves  at  her  feet,  imploring  her 
to  abandon  her  plan.  They  reminded  her  of  Louis  XVL's  flight  ta 
Yarennes ;  they  conjured  up  pictures  of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  they 
pointed  to  her  son,  whose  life  bad  to  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs,  and 
not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  imprisonment  and  torture  by  a  Simon,  like 
that  of  tbe  ill-fated  son  of  Marie- Antoinette,  and  when,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  tbe  Duchesse  d'0rl6ans  persisted  in  her  design,  they  point-blank 
refused  to  follow  her.  Two  hours  later,  the  Duchesse  with  her  two 
children  was  on  her  way  to  Belgium  without  having  seen  General  N6grier. 

Here  virtually  ends  the  prologue  to  the  Gomte  de  Paris's  pretender* 
ship,  for  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  subsequent  pseudo-candidateship  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Second  Republic  was  in  reality  the  opening 
scene  of  the  play  itself,  and  tbat  opening  scene  pretty  plainly  fore- 
shadowed the  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  farce.  No,  it  was  not  a 
farce ;  at  any  rate,  not  in  intent ;  it  was  more  like  one  of  those  pre- 
Scribean  comedies  which  are  all  talk  and  no  action.  The  Prince  was 
literally  dragged  into  it  against  his  will  by  the  Orleanist  party,  which 
knew  very  well,  though,  that,  however  successful  the  election  might 
prove  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  ratified  by  the 
Chamber,  which  could  not  stultify  the  "laws  of  exile"  voted  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Under  the  circumstances,  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  sons  had  two  courses  open  to  them.  They  could  have  repudiated 
all  participation  in  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Orleanist  party,  or  supported 
it  energetically  by  means  of  a  costly  propaganda  whicb,  if  it  had 
accomplished  nothing  else,  would  have  freed  them  to  a  certain  extent 
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from  the  cbarge  of  •*  ineaBDesa"  preferred  throuetboat  the  duration  of 
the  **July  Monarchy /*  and  e^ren  afterwards  againat  all  the  members 
bat  one  of  the  Ofl(5ans  family,  of  which  charge  no  one  was  more 
oognisant  than  the  old  king  himself.  The  Orleans,  however,  would 
neither  wade  through  a  rirer  of  blood  of  their  own  countrymen  to  the 
overtoppled  throne,  nor  build  a  bridge  of  gold  to  it.  The  weight  o! 
their  money  bags  chained  them  to  the  shore  in  sight  of  it.  They 
issued  manifestoes  ;  for  their  stay  in  England,  although  it  had  taught 
them  many  things,  had  not  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  the  homely 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  **  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips." 

As  a  consequence,  the  history  of  the  late  Corate  de  Paris  presents 
thit  strange  anomaly  of  a  pretender  who  at  several  moments  of  his 
life  seemed  positively  reluctant  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  and  who  at 
one  period  deliberately  neglected  to  use  the  means  apparently  within 
bis  grasp  to  enforce  his  claim  in  the  only  way  a  pretender  can  hope 
to  succeed.  I  am  alluding  to  the  period  when  the  Due  de  Chartrea 
commanded  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Rouen  and  the  Doc  d*Aumale  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  7th  Army  Corp?.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  strange  anomaly ; 
not  so  strange,  though,  as  to  defy  explanation  altogether,  provided  one 
applies  to  it  the  common  senaa  one  would  apply  to  ordinary  affairs 
which  only  influence  a  small  section  of  humanity  and  are  therefore 
not  recorded  in  so-called  books  of  history. 

In  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  mankind  poverty  is  accounted  as  nothing 
leas  than  a  curse,  especially  by  men  who  have  seen  better  days ;  in 
the  extraordinary  affairs  of  mankind,  termed  **  history/*  it  is  rarely 
brought  forward  as  a  factor  by  the  historians,  although  they  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  forget  Victor  Hugo's  epigram,  which  almost  seems  to 
have  been  coined  for  their  special  guidance ;  **  Poverty  is  a  crucible 
into  which  fata  flings  a  man  whenever  society  needs  a  terrible 
flooundrel  or  a  sablime  hero,"  Louis  Philippe  had  known  grinding 
poverty  in  his  early  manhood,  it  had  neither  converted  him  into  a 
magni&cent  hero  nor  into  anything  like  a  terrible  scoundrel,  but  the 
dreai  of  its  recurrence  had  crushed  out  of  him  all  craving  for 
magnificent  scoundreliam,  which  is  perhaps  heroism  gone  wrong,  as 
well  as  for  magnificent  heroism*  A  workman  who  drops  sixpence 
and  does  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up  is  a  spendthrift;  a  prince  who 
stoops  to  pick  up  a  sovereign  incurs  the  suspicion  of  being  a  cur- 
mudgeon^ and  Louis  Philippe  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  picking 
up,  not  sovereigns,  but  sixpences.  I  have  a  collection  of  notes  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  absolutely  unique  in  the  case  of  a  monarch ; 
and,  what  was  worse  for  the  monarch's  reputation,  every  instance  of 
'•  tightfiatedneas  '*  there  recorded  was  known  to  the  French  nation  at 
large.  **  The  French  only  see  a  skinflint  king  in  me,  and  nothing  else,** 
he  said  to  Hal6vy,  the  composer,  a  few  months  before  his  death  ;  and 
his  estimate  of  French  opinion  concerning  himself  was  mainly  correct. 
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All  bat  one  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  snjSered  from  the  same  defect,  not 
perhaps  to  as  great  a  degree  as  their  father^  but  they  snjffered  from  it. 
The  exception  shall  be  dealt  with  directly.     The  others  conld  be 
generous  at  times  and  when  it  suited  them ;  but  they  were  determined 
that  the  means  of  being  generous  should  not  be  taken  from  them  if 
they  could  help  it ;  in  one  word,  they  worshipped  money.     So  intense 
was  this  worship  that  it  b^uiled  them  into  the  grave  error  of  tacitly 
entrusting  the  guidance  of  their  nephew's  dynastic  chances  to  the 
brother  who  possessed  by  far  the  largest  fortune  of  all^  and  who  there- 
fore, it  is  no  libel  to  say,  had  most  to  lose  by  an  nnsucoessful  attempt 
to  recover  the  throne  and  very  little  to  gain  by  a  successful  one.     On 
no  other  theory  can  the  preponderant  position  of  the  late  Dnc'd'Aumale 
in  the  Orleans  family  councils  be  accounted  for;  and  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  he  occupied  this  position,  both  with  regard  to  the 
members  of  it,  the  leaders  of  the  Orleanist  party  in  France,  and  the 
outside  world  in   general.     The  death  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier 
left  the  journalists  outside  .Spain  practically  indifferent ;  the  demise 
of  the  Due  de  Nemours  was,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  com- 
mented upon  in  longer  or  shorter  paragraphs ;  the  passing  away  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale  was  marked  by  extensive  biographical  notices.     I 
myself  wrote  two  of  a  column  each  in  one  night  for  two  London 
dailies.     Yet,  in  reality,  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe  was  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  his  two  brothers  who  had  recently  preceded 
him  to  the  grave,  or  from  the  one  who  survives.     Nemours  was  as 
brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  as  lucky,  a  soldier  as  he,  and  probably  a 
better  strategist.     Joinville  was  as  brilliant  a  sailor  as  the  others  were 
soldiers,  and  Montpensier  was  a  better  statesman  than  either.     Had 
his  part  been  cast  on  a  larger  political  scene  than  that  of  Spain,  his 
capacities  would  have  commanded   more  general  recognition.     The 
Due  d'Aumale's  vast  wealth  enabled  him  to  become  a   munificent 
patron  of  art,  and,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  a  discerning  one,  too ;  he  had 
unquestionably  the  artistic  instinct,  like  all  the  children  of  Queen 
Marie- Am6lie,  who  had  been  a  conspicuously  brilliant  pupil  of  Angelica 
E^uffmann ;  but  his  was,  after  all,  the  passive  love  of  art.     Two  of 
his  brothers  and  one  sister  were  superior  to  him  in  that  respect ;  they 
produced  works  which  have  been  pronounced  by  unbiased  judges  to 
be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  achievements  of  professionals.    The 
Due  d'Aumale's  ''  Histoire  des  Princes  de  Cond6  "  was  a  very  respect- 
able piece  of  literary  workmanship ;  the  Prince  de  Joinville's  ''  RecoK 
lections  "  was  more  than  that,  and  his  ^*  Four  Months  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  "  might  have  been  signed  by  Edmond  About,  or  any 
of  our  very  best  war  correspondents. 

We  again  ask  why  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  allowed — ^nay,  probably 
invited — to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  family,  to  the  exclusion  dT 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  whom  his  elder  brother,   the   deceased  Duo 
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d'Orl^ans,  had  unmistakably  pointed  out  in  his  will  as  the  "  Conncillor 
in  time  of  need/*  What  had  occurred  between  the  making  of  the 
will  and  the  time  of  need  foreshadowed  therein  to  cause  the  re  com- 
mendation to  be  disregarded  ?  On  the  face  of  it,  nothing  had 
occurred  to  justify  this  disregard ;  in  fact,  something  had  occarred  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  recommendation — namely^  the  readfneka 
shown  by  the  Doc  de  Nemours  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  preservation  of 
his  nephew  8  throne*  and  the  *'  unreadiness  *'  of  the  Dae  d'Aumale  to- 
do  the  same,  which  **  unreadiness "  entailed  the  inactivity  of  th^ 
Prince  de  Joinville. 

Only  on  the  face  of  it ;  in  reality,  the  door  that  gave  egress  to 
the  Doc  d'Orl^ans's  coffin  let  out  at  the  same  time  the  element  oP 
chivalry  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  have  lifted  the  stigma 
from  Lonia  Philippe's  nnberoic  usurpation.  It  also  readmitted  th& 
ernissariea  of  Mammon,  whom,  during  his  position  as  heir  to  th& 
Crown,  the  Due  had  begun  to  expel,  though  not  much  farther  than 
the  outer  courts.  Had  his  life  been  spared  he  would  have  fought 
for  hia  Crown^  undeterred  by  the  dread  that  failure  might  involve 
the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property,  untouched  by  the  thought 
that  **  sobmission  to  the  will  of  the  people  "  would  avert  confiscatior. 
Had  it  been  suggested  to  him  that  his  brothers  enormous  estates 
would  go  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  bidden  his  brother  and  his 
estates  "  gj  hang,''  for  money  wa^  the  least  of  his  concerns.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he,  and  he  only,  would  have  had  the 
right  to  speak  like  that,  for  he  would  have  been  fighting  for  his  own  ^ 
the  others  would  have  only  fought  for  then*  nephew's  succession*  And 
the  nephew  3  succession  never  seemed  sufficiently  precious  to  the  uncles 
to  risk  their  wealth  in  pursuit*  especially  after  they  had  the  greater 
part  of  it,  confiscated  as  it  had  been  by  Napol6on  III,^  restored  at  the 
latters  fall  by  the  Third  Republic,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Thiers, 
The  joy  produced  by  the  restitution  made  them  blind  to  the  trap  it 
concealed.  The  idea  of  this  restitution  would  have  never  suggested 
itself  to  the  Favres  and  the  Gambettas  ;  but  Thiers,  who  was  their 
master  in  statecraft,  as  he  was  in  everything  else,  hit  upon  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  Louis  Philippe's  boast  that  he  knew 
Thiers  thoroughly ;  but  he  never  knew  his  Minister  so  well  as  the 
Minister  knew  the  King's  sons  subsequently ;  and  in  this  particular 
instance  Thiers  had  not  even  to  draw  upon  his  imagination  to  foresee 
what  would  happen ;  he  had  only  to  consult  his  own  sensations. 
Conspiring  though  he  had  been  for  years  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Bepublic  of  which  he  should  be  the  president,  he,  wealthy  as  he  was, 
would  have  abandoned  the  prospect  at  the  offer  of  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  sterling,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  as  worshippers  of 
money  the  Orh'ans  princes  had  nothing  to  learn  from  him.  Had 
there  been  the  slightest  doubt  in  hia  mind  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
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indemnity  the  offer  would  not  have  been  made,  but  there  was  not,  and 
«o  their  bands  became  tied  once  more  with  golden  bonds. 

Did  the  late  Comte  de  Paris  ever  try  to  fling  off  the  shackles  ? 
Apparently  not,  at  any  rate  not  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Third  Republic.  If  he  had  made  the  faintest  attempt 
in  that  direction,  the  Duo  de  Broglie  would  not  have  had  the  right  to 
say  what  he  did  say  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Napo]6on  III/s  son 
in  Zoluland  reached  Paris:  *'The  Republic  is  lucky  in  every  way; 
the  Prince  Imperial  is  dead,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris  lives."  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
Orleans  princes. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  was  not  cast  in  the  mould  pretenders  are  cast 
in.     Estimable,  worthy,  nay,  praiseworthy,  in  every  relation  of  private 
life,  and  cultured  to  a  degree,  his  wooing  of  France  reminded  one  of 
-a  bit  of  would-be  courtship  in  that  admirable  sto^y  of  Vicomte  Joseph 
-de  Sdgur,  entitled  '*  THistoire  d'une  fipingle."     The  suitor  is  a  very 
paragon  of  virtue,  endowed  with  every  sterling  quality  ;  the  object  of 
his  affection  is  the  very  reverse.     ''  I  have  not  the  time  to  learn  to 
respect  you,"  she  says  in  answer  to  his  pleading ;  ^'  it  would  simplify 
matters  if  you  could  manage  to  please  and  to  captivate  me.  We  should 
^get  along  more  quickly."     In  vain  does  the  swain  point  out  his  mani- 
fold good  moral  points.     "  Yes,  yes ;  this  is  all  very  well,"  replies  the 
•coquette,  ''  and  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  honesty  without  grace  and 
unaccompanied  by  a  '  spice  of  the  devil '  is  only  fit  for  home  con- 
sumption, for  use  in  the  family  circle."     There  was  no  '*  spice  of  the 
^evil"  in  the  Comte  de  Paris ;  nevertheless,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
fieries  of  mild  attempts  on  his  part  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
tutelage  of  his  most  arbitrary  uncle — viz.,  the  Due  d'Aumale.     In 
1884,  the  Chateau  d'Eu  became,  if  not  the  centre  of  a  conspiracy,  at 
any  rate  the  rendezvous  of  the  big- wigs  of  the  Orleanist  party.  Result : 
The  making  of  a  holograph  will  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  bequeathing 
<7hantilly  to  the  nation.  The  threat  of  disinheritance  is  suspended  over 
the  nephew,  although  no  one  except  the  family  is  aware  of  the  fact. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  will  can  be  revoked  if  the  nephew  consents 
to  amend  his  ways.     And  the  nephew  becomes  amenable  once  more, 
thdugh  not  for  long.     During  the  month  of  May  1886  be  breaks 
loose  afresh.     The  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  with  the  Duke  of 
Braganza  (the  present  King  of  Portugal)  tempts  him  to  gather  around 
him,  this  time  in  large  numbers,  the  most  notable  of  his  partisans ; 
but  before  the  uncle  can   strike,  the  Third  Republic  strikes  with  a 
■decree  of  expulsion.     For  a  moment  pride  of  race  gets  the  upper  hand 
of  the  uncle,  and  especially  when  it  becomes  clear  that  his  nephew's 
sins  are  going  to  be  visited  upon  him  in  the  shape  he  fears  most — 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  property.    He  protests,  but  the  nephew 
is  despoiled  nevertheless,  for  in  a  couple  of  months  the  most  mag- 
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mficent  of  all  his  domains  is  irreyocably  alienated  and  made  over  to  the 
French  nation,  with  a  proviso,  however,  which  shows  that  he  is 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  as  far  as  the  Third  Kepublic 
id  concerned,  if  it  will  only  allow  him  to  return  to  France. 
He  reserves  the  use  of  Chantilly  to  himself  during  his  lifetime, 
and  verily  he  has  his  reward,  for  shortly  after  that  he  is 
allowed  to  return  to  France*  The  blow  has  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  henceforth  contents  himself  with  manifestoes, 
forgetting  that  France  is  a  woman,  and  that  some  women  are  like  the 
Brunhild  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  must  be  roughly  handled  before  they 
will  yield  their  love  and,  above  all,  their  respect,  or  if  not  roughly 
handled,  prefer  at  any  rate  *'  propinquity, ''  not  to  say  juxtaposition 
"  to  any  number  of  sonnets/*  History,  after  all,  repeats  itself.  *'  This 
scapegrace  has  spoilt  everything,*'  said  Joseph  Bonaparte  of  his 
nephew,  after  the  latter  s  attempt  at  Strasburg,  *^  this  scapegrace  has 
spoilt  everything,  for  now  all  chance  is  lost  of  being  re-admitted  into 
France  as  Fi-ench  citizens***  When  one  bears  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
one  does  not  ask  a  BonrbDn  or  an  Orleans  to  be  admitted  as  a  citizen 
of  France ;  when  one  bears  the  name  of  Orleans  one  asks  still  less 
of  Grovy  or  his  successors ;  one  goes  to  France  and  risks  what 
happens. 

The  Dttc  d'Orluans  has,  at  any  rate,  done  this  once.  We  may  laugh 
at  the  attempt ;  our  fathers  laagbed  at  Louis  Napoleon's  *^  tame 
eagle  "  and  at  his  Jidsco  at  Strasburg,  There  was,  nevertheless,  a 
**  spice  of  the  devil "  in  both  affairs*  One  day  a  princess  came  to  see 
Machiavelli,  and  complained  that  whatever  her  son  did  was  done 
badly.  **  It  is  better  to  do  badly  than  not  to  do  at  all,*'  was  the 
reply.  *'  Men  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  their  time  than  to  their 
fathers,^*  a  German  poet  has  said.  Men  more  often  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  their  gi'andfathers  than  even  to  their  time,  and  I  for 
one  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case  in  this 
young  pretender*  He  has  the  '*  spice  of  the  devil  *'  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  him.  There  is,  from  all  I  can  hear,  the  indiffer- 
ence to  money  that  distinguished  bis  paternal  grandfather,  though, 
like  him,  he  objects  to  be  fleeced,  whether  by  men  oV  women.  One 
day,  while  travelling  in  Lorraine,  the  grandfather,  then  a  young  man, 
stopped  at  the  posting-house  to  have  his  breakfast.  It  consisted  of  a 
coQpIe  of  eggs,  a  few  slices  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Just  before 
proceeding  on  his  journey,  his  valet  came  to  tell  him  that  the  inn- 
keeper wanted  to  charge  him  200  fr.  for  the  me§l.  The  Due  merely 
sent  for  the  Major,  handed  him  a  note  of  lODO  fr.,  gave  him  the 
particulars  of  his  bill  of  fare^  and  told  him  to  pay  Boniface  according 
to  the  tariff,  and  to  distribate  the  remainder  of  the  money  among  the 
poor.  The  grandson,  while  willing  to  settle  generously  for  a  different 
kbd  of  entertainment,  also  refused  to  be  fleeced ;  but  I  must  not 
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inBist  upon  this,  for  there  is  a  ^salutary  law  of  libel  in  this  land. 
The  grandfather  hated  poring  over  books  and  was  a  very  indif- 
ferent scholar,  which  did  not  prevent  his  being  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men,  for  he  frankly  acknowledged  his  very 
modest  educational  attainments,  and  his  inability  to  remember  the 
epigrams  of  others.  Nor  conld  he  condense  bis  thonghts  to  make  epi- 
grams of  his  own.  "  I  should  not  like  to  admit  as  much  to  my  father,  who 
it  appears  is  a  very  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar/'  he  remarked  on  one 
occasion.  "  Yes,  he  is  a  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  at  any  rate  my 
brothers  Nemours  and  Aumale  say  so,  and  they  ought  to  know,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  prizes  they  took,  they  are  also  very  clever."  EQs 
interlocutor  did  not  quite  understand  the  paradox  contained  in  the  last 
sentence,  so  the  Due  explained.  "  I  say^  '  notwithstanding  the  prizes 
they  took/  for  I  took  a  great  many  too,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  construe  a  Greek  sentence,  and  should  fare  scarcely  better 
with  a  Latin  one.  I  have  had  to  pay  handsomely  for  my  ignorance. 
I  had  to  invent  a  secretaryship  to  the  Duchesse  for  an  old  schoolfellow. 
He  came  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  slip  of  paper  which  I  wrote  while 
at  college,  asking  him  to  explain  a  Greek  passage  to  me.  There  was  no 
denying  it,  I  had  signed  it.  What  is  worse,  he  is  supposed  to  translate, 
and  to  reply  to,  the  Duchesse's  German  correspondence,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  a  single  word  of  Schiller's  tongue,  when  I  gave  him  the 
appointment  I  had  to  pay  him  and  a  German  tutor  to  teach 
him."  M.  Minpiot,  the  schoolmaster  at  Eu,  who  is  probably 
alive,  could  tell  and,  in  fact,  did  tell  similar  tales  of  the  grand- 
son's dislike  of  learning.  Just  as  his  grandfather  brought  up 
Decamps'  trousers  and  boots  to  save  the  old  concierge  the  stairs,  so 
Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  when  an  urchin,  ran  errands  for  his  schoolfellows, 
the  sons  of  his  father's  grooms  and  cooks,  played  at  marbles 
with  them,  and  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  was  considerably  more 
happy  than  when  placed  under  the  care  of  M.  Fochier  and  of  his 
successor,  M.  Laurent.  They  both  concurred,  though,  that  he  was  a 
jolly  little  trump,  a  **  pickle"  in  one  way,  but  thoroughly  good-natured 
and  good-hearted.  Philippe  d'Orleans  did  not  even  pass  his  matricu- 
lation— not  an  important  point,  seeing  that  Louis  XIV.,  according  to 
the  Abb6  Legendre,  could  scarcely  read  or  write.  Michelet  affirms 
that  the  handwriting  of  "  Le  Roi-Soleil "  was  simply  the  writing  of 
Rose,  his  amanuensis,  who  managed  to  imitate  the  scrawl  ta 
perfection. 

Enough.  The  jioung  pretender  is  delivered  from  the  yoke  that 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  father.  He  has  no  longer  the  fear  of 
being  disinherited ;  his  share  of  the  property  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
amounts  to  £40,000  per  annum.  Was  it  left  because  the  Due  knew 
that  his  grand-nephew  would  not  waste  it  in  vain  pretendership,  and 
was  this  the  reason  why  his  other  grandnephew,  the  son  of  the  Due 
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de  Chartres  was  cut  off  without  a  sbilliog  ?  Time  will  show.  Prince 
Henri  d'0rl6ans  evidently  thinks  that  U  vaut  mieux  mourir  que 
pourirj  and  I  fancy  his  cousin  will  not  be  behindhand.  But  he  must 
move  quickly.  The  Bepublic  itself  may  produce  a  gpreat  man,  for 
once  more  history  repeats  itself.  There  is,  moreover,  that  young 
prince,  his  cousin,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  younger  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  elder;  Philippe 
Egalit6  had  designs  upon  Louis  XVI.'s  throne;  Philippe  Egalit6*8 
son  took  his  cousin's  throne.  The  younger  branch  of  the  Orleans 
may  prove  as  dangerous  to  the  elder  as  the  Orleans  branch  proved 
to  the  Bourbons.     Qui  salt  ? 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 
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QUOMODO  scdct  sola  civitas  'plena  populo !  Not  when  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  heart  did  Egypt  soffer  such  a  series  of  cruel  cala- 
mities as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  India  in  recent  times.  The  victims 
spared  by  famine  have  been  claimed  by  plague  and  pestilence,  and  of 
those  whom  even  the  latter  spared  many  have  now  perished  by  an 
earthqaake,  the  effects  of  which  are  as  widespread  as  they  are  appalling. 
True  it  is  that  human  foresight  is  of  no  avail  against  the  disasters  of 
an  earthquake,  and  human  efforts  are  but  feeble  to  cope  with  the 
ravages  of  pestilence ;  but  in  the  case  of  famine  man  is  not  so  impo- 
tent as  not  to  be  able  to  provide  against  at  least  its  worst  effects  by 
timely  measures.  Bain  may  not  fall,  and  crops  may  wither  away, 
but  still  there  need  be  no  actual  starvation  if  the  people  are  enabled, 
by  the  accumulations  of  former  good  harvests,  to  drag  on  their  exist- 
ence till  the  tide  of  adversity  turns.  It  is  far  more  politic  to  guide 
the  people  to  acquire  a  position  of  self-help  in  times  of  scarcity,  than 
to  permit  them  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  to  pauperise  them  by  a  system  of  so-called  charity  at 
the  moment  of  actual  distress.  That  can  only  serve  to  degrade  them 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  to  render  them  for  ever  powerless  and 
disinclined  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  improve  their  lot  of  hardship 
and  privation. 

True  it  is  that  of  the  countless  numbers  that  have  already  perished 
in  the  present  famine,  and  will  perish  before  the  grim  hand  of  Death 
has  spent  its  force,  the  vast  majority  are  composed  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  country,  whose  average  income  does  not  exceed  Bs.  27  per  annum, 
even  according  to  the  highest  official  estimate  (that  of  Sir  David 
Barbour,  the  late  financial  member  of  the  Indian  Government)  ;  and 
true  it  is  that  from  such  slender  resources  it  is  not  possible  to  accu- 
mulate an  extensive  reserve  against  the  day  of  disaster.     But  Nature 
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is  not  always  so  unthercifal,  for  if  there  be  years  of  scarcity  in  India 
there  are  also  years  of  saperabundance  of  harvest,  and  in  such  years 
the  Indian  peasant  is  often  enabled  to  lay  by  some  Rs.  10  or  Rs.  15 
after  paying  his  current  expenses. 

Under  the  present  system,  however,  these  small  reserves  are  generally 
filtered  away  in  redeeming  the  everlasting  debts  of  these  peasants  to 
their  village  hunniah^—thht  cnrae  of  modem  India — at  a  rate  of 
interest  never  less  than  7b  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  oflen  as  high  as 
300  !  Schemes  for  permanently  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
peasantry  have  indeed  been  often  proposed,  but  have  never  yet  been 
adopted  either  by  the  Government  or  the  financial  pnblic,  whether 
because  of  their  impracticability  or  because  the  promoters  thereof  did 
not  venture  to  suggest  the  necessary  details  of  their  projects,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  the  scheme  here 
proposed  will  be  found  to  be  both  feasible  and  simple.  It  is  based 
entirely  on  economic  considerations,  and  does  not  touch  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question. 

it  is  proposed  to  open  a  bank  in  every  large  village  in  India, 
2>rimariti/ with  the  object  of  constituting  a  savings  bank  for  its  people, 
'  and  of  enabling  them  d*  ohtain  loans  of  small  sums  in  cases  of  Urnparartj 
^difficvUia — though,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  result,  its  operations 
may  be  gradually  extended  to  other  financial  purposes.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  in  a  large  village  there  are  1000  peasants  with  sums  of 
Rs.  10  each,  which  they  are  willing  to  deposit  in  the  bank;  then  the 
total  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  Ks.  10,000. 

(1)  Now,  on  this  Rs,  10  the  depositor  will  not  he  tniitlcd  to  any 
inta-est,  nor  will  he  expect  any,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  probably 
converted  it  into  silver  ornaments  as  a  reserve  fund — ^a  method  which 
be  has  learnt  to  his  bitter  cost,  after  the  closing  of  the  mints,  to 
be  anythiog  but  safe.*  But  no  charge  will  be  made  for  keeping  his 
account,  and  he  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  deposit  at  any 
moment  icithout  noticn:.     His  chief  advantage,  however,  will  be  that 

(2)  He  will  be  entitled  to  a  loan  from  the  bank  at  the  rate  of 

*  The  lodian  people  have  been  accnstomcd  {rom  time  immemorial  to  board  their 

irings  in  the  form  of  sUver  ornameatt  which  require  little  workmanship,  such  as 

angles,  armlets,  ^c.     In  times  of  distress,  and  90  lon^j  as  the  Mints  wtreojHtn^  as  during 

^  the  famic«>  of  1877,  these  ornaments  were  tuken  to  the  Mints  and  reconverted  into 

rupees— either  directly,  or  through  the  agcocy  of  silversmiths  at  a  small  commission. 

In  ibe  Interim,  these  ornaments  often  pa*sed  current  as  Itgal  tender  money ^  as  both 

parties  to  eAcli  transaction  knew  that  thej  could  be  coined  into  ra|>ee«  at  pleasure. 

Bat  in  1393  the  Mints  were  closed,  and  mthiAtt  noliet  to  the  puUk:   in  consequence  the 

Indians  ficd  that  what  they  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  practically  legal  tender  money 

is  now  no  more  than  a  mere  commodity.    Now,  the  amount  of  silver  hoards  in  Indiaia 

:  at  1. 300,000. OUO  oz.,  or  at  about  Rs.  3,500,00*0,000  en  the  form  of  ntrtencif. 

■  ':,  however,  owing  to  the  divergence  between  the  face  valoe  of  the  rupee  and 

^i; .  ..,...., ij  value,  these  hoards  are  worth  no  more  than  Rs.  2,558,000,000*     Hence  the 

U»«»  to  the  people  of  India  may  be  estunated  roygbly  at  lis.  y42,0iKJj000.    This  amount 

■pread  ovf^r  the  whole  population  comes  to  about  Rs.  HJ  per  head,  which  is  a  serioua 

osa  at  a  moment  of  univerSAl  diBtresB,  eoDaiderifig  that  the  annual  iooome  is  no  more 

h&n  R«.  27  per  head. 
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(aaj)  Un  per  cent,  per  ttnnani  on  good  Becxmtj'—^.^.,  Us  alodc-m- 
trade,  np  to  (tay)  two-thudfl  of  the  eetimated  yaloe  thereof— pioffided 
that  he  has  had  ^a  deposit  of  not  less  than  Be.  10  (or  any  otiier 
desirable  sam)  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  (»y)  six  months,  even 
thoQgh  he  has  withdrawn  it  within  a  time  not  exceeding  (say)  one 
month  from  the  date  of  his  application.  The  object  of  the  first 
condition  is  to  encourage  depodts,  thoagh  in  exceptional  cases 
advances  may  be  made  to  non-depositors,  bat  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest — e.ff,^  twelve  or  fifUtn  per  cent ;  and  the  reason  for  the  second 
reservation  is  to  encoarage  a  spirit  of  independence,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  a  depositor  who  withdraws  his  amoant  at  a  moment  of 
difficnlty,  thinking  a  loan  to  be  unnecessary,  but  finds  in  a  short  time 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  that  belief. 

Having  stated  the  primary  functions  of  the  bank,  we  have  now  to 
consider  how  the  bank  is  to  be  maintained. 

(1)  We  have  assumed  in  the  given  case  that  the  total  capital  of 
the  bank  is  Bs.  10,000.  Of  this  amount  Bs.  1000  may  be  held  as  a 
reserve  (which  is  a  higher  percentage  of  reserve  than  is  nsually  held 
in  any  bank  in  the  world),  and  Bs.  9000  expended  in  the  small  loans 
to  the  depositors ;  and  it  is  assumed  tbat  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  full  amoant  of  this  loanahle  futid  will  be  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  advances.  Now  at  10  per  cent,  interest  this  sum  will  yield  a 
yearly  income  of  Bs.  900,  which  we  presume  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  bank.  The  reserve  of  Bs.  1000 
and  whatever  surplus  there  remains  out  of  the  yearly  income  (for,  a 
part  of  the  loanable  fand  may  be  advanced  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  10  per  cent.,  as  mentioned  above)  may  be  invested  in  public 
secarities,  &c.,  or  employed  for  the  follov^ing  pinposc. 

(2)  As  it  may  happen  that  the  depositors,  being  entitled  to  with- 
draw their  amonnts  without  notice,  will  make  a  run  on  the  bank  at  a 
critical  moment  when  the  loanable  fund  has  run  short,  it  is  proposed 
as  a  safegaard  to  join  together  all  the  reserves  of  the  individual 
village  banks,  together  with  any  surplus  of  income  if  so  desired,  to 
constitute  a  central  hank  in  some  convenient  place— e.^.,  Calcutta  or 
Bombay — or  if  the  system  be  so  extensively  adopted  as  to  make  each 
Province  independent  of  any  other,  then  in  the  capital  town  of  that 
Province.  This  central  bank  will  be  empowered  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  sach  village  banks  as  may  require  its  aid ;  and  to  enable  it 
to  do  so,  it  will  only  be  permitted  to  invest  such  a  portion  of  its 
capital  as  is  necessary  to  provide  an  income  for  its  maintenance — 
holding  the  rest  as  a  central  reserve  /unwi— except  in  times  of  great 
prosperity,  when  it  may  invest  the  residue  of  what  is  not  immediately 
required.  Such  investments  are  to  be  made  in  marketable  securities 
only,  so  that  their  value  may  be  realised  at  any  momeut  in  the  usual 
manner. 
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(3)  It  is,  of  coarse,  presumed  tliat  the  difficulties  of  tlie  village 
banks  will  not  occar  so  simultaoeously  as  to  embarrass  the  central 
bank,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  when  there  is  scarcity  in  one  part 
of  the  country  there  is  prosperity  in  some  other.  Assuming^  however, 
as  an  extreme  case  that  the  central  bank  be  found  unable  to  cope  with 
the  demand  upon  its  resources,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  final  safeguard,  that 
the  GovernmerU  should  guaranicc  its  solvency — of  course  on  the  security 
of  its  assets — and  such  a  suggestion  implies  no  more  than  that  the 
Government  of  India  should  undertake  a  responsibility  which  was 
undertaken,  or  attempted  to  be,  by  the  Home  Government  in  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844. 

(4)  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  oflScials  of  the  village  banks  Mid 
of  the  central  bank  be  Government  emploi/Ss,  or  at  least  under  some 
control  of  the  Government,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of 
depositors,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

That  such  a  scheme  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  is 
ob^ons.  For,  it  will  free  the  peasantry  of  India  from  the  clutchefi  of 
their  money-lenders,  who  are  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
poverty ;  it  will  inspire  a  greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  benevolence  of  their  Government,  a  confidence  which  in 
their  opinion  is  often  put  to  too  severe  a  test,  and  it  will  actually 
give  them  a  stake  in  the  permanence  of  that  Government  which  they 
do  not  possess  at  present;  it  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  banking  in 
India,  and,  consequently,  collect  together  the  scattered  and  hoarded 
capital  of  the  country,  which  aloue  would  be  a  result  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  far-reaching  character,  for  capital  is  what  India  needs 
for  the  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources — a  development 
which  can  only  be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  England,  not  merely  from 
an  Imperial  standpoint,  but  also  from  a  commercial  and  economic  point 
of  view. 

It  may  finally  be  suggested  that  if  the  Government  of  India  does 
not  see  its  way  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  this  task,  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  such  a  scheme  should  not  be  found  a  most  profit- 
able undertaking  for  English  financiers,  especially  at  a  moment  when 
80  much  capital  is  lying  idle  in  this  country. 

A.  S.  Gnosu. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  OUTLOOK.* 


THE  duty  of  reading  this  paper  is  one  for  which  I  shoald  certainly 
not  have  volunteered.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  me  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  Bipon,  I  undertook  it  with  great  good- 
will. It  is  one  thing  to  obtrade  one's  religious  reflections  on  the 
attention  of  one's  fellow  men :  it  is  another,  and  a  more  modest 
one,  to  welcome  an  opportunity,  when  it  comes  unsought,  of  bearing 
testimony  to  what  one  believes  to  be  the  truth. 

The  most  difiScult  part  of  the  undertaking  is  that  it  involves  of 
necessity  a  certain  amount  of  egotism.  When  a  man  is  prepared  to 
set  forth  his  opinions,  he  must  also  be  prepared  to  answer  the  question, 
expressed  or  implied — What  are  the  facts,  experiences,  circum- 
stances, on  which  your  opinions  are  based  ?  How  far  have  the  con- 
ditions of  your  life  qualified  you  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  matter 
under  discussion  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  must  begin  by  saying  that,  as  far  as 
spiritual  ancestry  and  birth  are  concerned,  I  am  an  Evangelical  of 
the  Evangelicals;  and,  whatever  modifications  may  come  through 
thought  and  study  and  a  widening  experience  of  life,  no  man  who 
thinks  seriously  about  his  past  or  his  future  can  ever  lose,  or  can  ever 
wish  to  lose,  a  profound  and  reverent  love  for  the  form  and  aspect  in 
which  religious  truth  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  In  my  case, 
that  form,  that  aspect,  are  those  of  the  old  Evangelical  Arminian 
school ;  with  its  terrible  earnestness ;  with  its  unflinching  practical- 
ness ;  with  its  Puritanical  aloofness  from  the  world ;  its  abiding  and 
consuming  sense  of  personal  responsibility ;  its  theoretical  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  coloured  and  clouded  and  darkened  in 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Christian  Conference  at  Sion  College,  May  2 1,  1897. 
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actual  life  hy  its  iDcessant  brooding  on  the  awful  question — Lord, 
arc  tMy  ffAV  that  he  saved  / 

I  was  bora  and  brought  up  among  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
men,  and  the  womeuj  who  constituted  the  Clapham  Sect,  and  attended 
Mr.  Drummond's  prophetical  conferences  at  Albnry  ;  who  had  seen  in 
the  French  Revolution,  the  first  Keform  BUlj  and  the  first  invasion  of 
the  cholera  in  1831,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  great  tribulation 
which  is  appointed  to  precede  the  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord ;  and 
who  went  to  their  graves  in  deep  and  utter  disappointment  because, 
through  lack  of  faith,  they  were  to  share  the  common  lot  of  Adam's 
sons  instead  of  remaining  alive  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  And  with 
such  exalted,  ecstatic,  almost  superhuman  expectations,  I  saw  coupled 
the  utmost  energy  in  practical  works  of  mercy,  the  most  constant 
exercise  of  evangelistic  zeal,  and  a  level  of  saintliness  in  common, 
daily,  domestic  life  such  as  I  do  not  expect  again  to  see  realieed  on 
earth. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  antecedents  and  environment  which  first 
shaped  my  spiritual  course.  But  one  is  a  child  of  one's  time. 
The  upheaval  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the  Oxford  Movement ; 
the  searcbings  of  heart  which  issued  from  the  teaching  of  Jowett  and 
Colenso ;  scarcely  touched  me,  certainly  did  not  shake  me.  Another 
force  had  got  me  in  its  grasp»  While  still  a  very  young  boy,  I  was 
caught  by  that  ritualistic  wave  which  swept  across  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  sixties,  and,  learning  much,  I  unlearned  nothing.  At 
Oxford  I  was  at  least  sprinkled  by  the  flood-tide  of  neo-Roraanism, 
and  saw  my  most  intimate  friends  and  most  constant  associates  swept 
down  the  current,  and  beckoning  me  to  follow* 

That  I  remained  where  I  was,  where  I  am,  where  I  hope  to  die, 
was  due  to  the  old  evangelical  training ;  to  the  deep  conviction  at  the 
very  root  of  my  spiritual  conBciousness  that  '*  he  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  the  life,*'  and  that  union  with  Peter  cannot  be  a  vital  necessity, 
if  union  with  the  Lord  of  Peter  has  been  secured. 

And  now,  in  these  more  recent  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
number  among  my  dearest,  truest^  and  most  helpful  friends,  some  of 
the  men  whose  attempts  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  with  the 
claims  of  dogma  have  conducted  so  many  Eeekers  after  truth  to  very 
onexpected  bournes. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  varieties  of  my  environment. 
Among  my  nearest  kinsfolk  I  have  not  only  Evangelicals  and  Ritualists, 
but  Plymouth  Brethren  and  Quakers:  among  my  private  friends, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Presbyterians,  Irvingites,  Orthodox  Dissenters  of  every 
oonfeaaion:  among  political  associates,  Unitarians,  Agnostics,  and 
Freethinkers  of  every  shade.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when  I  am 
bidden  to  regard  the  Ecclesiastical  Outlook,  I  do  not  contemplate 
it  through  the  windows  of  any  very  narrow  or  exclusive  cloister  j  but 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  at  least  this  one  qualification  for  the 
task  assigned  to  me,  that  I  have  had  relations,  either  of  experience  or 
of  sympathy,  with  pretty  nearly  every  form  of  religions  faith  which  is 
JQst  now  affecting  the  mind  and  life  of  England. 

With  so  mach  by  way  of  introdaction,  and  with  sincere  apologies 
for  an  inevitable  egotism,  I  now  tarn  to  my  subject,  and  I  divide  it 
into  two  parts. 

1.  The  Ecclesiastical  Outlook  within  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Outlook  beyond  its  borders. 


As  far  as  I  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  is,  happily, 
no  prospect  that  any  one  of  the  three  chief  schools  of  thought,  which 
have  so  long  contended  for  mastery  in  the  Church  of  England, 
will  be  able  to  claim  a  complete  and  absolute  victory.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  superficial  observation  to  remark  that  the  Evan- 
gelical school  has  utterly  perished.  So  it  was  said,  after  1855,  that 
the  Pcelite  party  had  disappeared  from  politics.  True,  the  party 
had  disappeared,  but  its  principles  governed  England.  Similarly, 
the  Evangelical  school,  as  a  separate  institution,  has  practically 
perished,  but  the  special  truth  which  it  was  divinely  commissioned  to 
proclaim — the  truth  that  *'  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven 
given  to  man,  in  whom  and  through  whom  we  may  receive  health  and 
salvation,  but  only  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " — is  now 
the  doctrine  of  nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  I 
have  never  heard  it  or  seen  it  set  forth  with  more  emphatic  clearness 
than  in  the  sermons  and  ceremonials  of  Ritualistic  churches,  where 
every  word  and  act  is  directed  towards  the  one  great  end  of  exhibiting 
Christ  crucified  before  the  gaze  of  perishing  sinners. 

In  quarters  where  it  is  assumed  that  the  Evangelical  school  has 
come  to  naught,  it  is  not  less  confidently  asserted  that  the  High 
Church  or  Ritualistic  school  has  conquered  and  possessed  the  Church 
of  England ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  scgnius  irritant^  this  view  has 
something  to  say  for  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  character- 
istic of  the  present  age  is  the  development  of  its  aesthetic  sense.  There 
can  be  no  blinking  this  phenomenon.  It  is  seen  in  every  department 
of  public  and  private  life.  If  we  only  compare,  in  this  year  of  Jubilee 
commemoration,  the  outward  aspect  of  things — architecture,  painting, 
dress,  decoration,  and  the  like — with  that  which  prevailed  in  1887, 
the  fact  forces  itself  on  our  notice.  This  aesthetic  development 
has  naturally  and  necessarily  favoured  the  revival  of  external  grace 
and  Tsplendour  in  Divine  worship ;  and  in  the  spiritual  realm 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  development.  The  principle  of 
eacramentalism,  or  symbolism,  or  mysticism,  or  whatever  we  choose 
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to  call  ifc ;  the  principle  which  sees  spiritual  truths  and  forces  under 
ODtward  fornis,  and  recognizes  in  material  beauty  the  visible  vesture 
of  the  Divinity  ;  this  principle,  taught  in  different  ways  and  con- 
nexions by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  Keble  and  Newman,  Maaric© 
and  Ruskin,  has  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  English  thoaght  and 
feeling,  and  has  naturally  led  many  of  its  disciples  into  harmony  with  a 
sacramental  theology. 

So  far,  then,  the  High  Church  school  haa  triumphed,  but  its  triumph 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  hard,  narrow,  exclusive  air  which 
it  displayed  in  its  period  of  struggle.  Now  that  its  position  is  assured, 
it  has  become  more  modest,  more  charitable,  more  humane.  It  has 
learnt  the  pregnant  lesson  which  Henry  Drummond,  tlie  Irvingite 
apostle^  used  to  teach— that  *'  men  are  generally  right  in  what  they 
aBSrm.  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny."  It  no  longer  talks  of  *'  un- 
covenanted  mercies,"  nor  deals  out  damnation  to  heretics  nor  even  to 
einners. 

And  from  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  High  Church  school 
itself  has  issued  another  growth  which  is  its  complement  and  its 
corrective.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  Liberal  school^ so  called 
by  an  arrogant  misnomer — loudly  boasted  that  it  had  won  the  day, 
and  there  were  signs  in  the  ecclesiastical  sky  which  made  the  vaunt 
seem  reasonable.  Some  high  places  in  the  Church  and  the  universities 
were  occupied  by  men  whose  hold  on  the  Nicene — let  alone  the 
Athanasian— theology  seemed,  to  put  it  mildly,  flaccid,  When  Dean 
Stanley  died,  an  amiable  and  pioaa  Jewess  paid  to  me,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  **  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  been  to  the  Abbey  every 
8nnday  afternoon  that  the  Dean  preached,  and  have  never  heard  a 
word  from  him  that  I  could  not  accept,"  Preach iog  of  that  type  is  a 
thiug  of  the  past.  The  decrease  of  the  Socinian  spirit  inside  the 
Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  notable^ — and  to  me  the  most 
encouraging— of  its  latter-day  phenomena. 

And  yet,  just  as  the  Evangelical  theology  saturated  our  preaching, 
and  the  sacramental  theology  transfigured  the  outward  aspect  of 
Church  and  worship,  so  the  Liberal  theology  has  profoundly  modified 
our  authoritative  exegesis  and  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge. 

When  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  left  Harrow^  for  Peterborough, 
be  told  the  boys  whom  he  had  taught  that  his  prayer  for  them  was 
that  they  might  always  have  ^^  a  firm  faith  in  criticism  and  a  firm 
faith  in  God/'  And  the  prayer  has  certainly  been  granted,  with  con- 
spicuous and  far-reaching  results,  in  the  case  of  one  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  uttered — my  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Charles  Goi^?.  When 
we  compare  the  theory  of  inspiration,  and  the  explanation  of — say — 
the  six  days  of  creation,  which  we  now  hear  from  preachers  of 
onimpeached  orthodoxy^  with  the  doctrines  on  the  same  subjects  which 
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were  enforced  under  pain  of  anathema  by  Low  Churchmen  like  Lord 
Shaftesbury  or  High  Churchmen  like  Dean  Bnrgon,  we  realize  how 
far  we  have  travelled  ;  and  our  guides  along  the  road  have  been  the- 
contributors  to  "  Lux  Mundi  "  and  those  from  whom  they  learned. 

I  revert,  then,  to  my  original  contention — that,  according  to  alt 
appearances,  no  one  school  of  thought  will  be  able  at  the  close  of  th& 
nineteenth  century  to  claim  an  absolute  victory  in  the  Church  of 
England.  All  that  was  best  in  these  three  schools  will  have  been 
effectually  blended  into  a  composite  whole.  The  evangelical  doctrines 
of  sin,  redemption,  and  free  grace  will  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
those  sacramental  mysteries  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  on  which  the 
High  Church  school  has  laid  peculiar  stress,  with  the  more  beautiful 
and  more  expressive  mode  of  divine  worship  which  we  owe  to 
ritualism,  and  with  that  free  use  of  reason,  reflection  and  culture* 
which  is  the  special  glory  of  the  Liberal  school. 

Last  year  some  of  us  were  reading  a  brilliant  monograph  on 
Cardinal  Manning  by  an  accomplished  French  publicist,  M.  Edmond 
de  Pressens6.  The  book  has  a  peculiar  interest,  because  it  enables  us- 
to  see  the  Church  of  England  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  view  of 
an  intelligent  and  devout  seeker  after  truth  in  another  quarter  of  th& 
Christian  world.  M.  de  Pressens^  is  an  hereditary  Protestant  whom- 
the  agitations  of  modem  criticism  have  rudely  shaken  from  his; 
moorings.  He  sees  no  place  of  refuge  except  the  port  of  Rome, 
which  still  he  cannot,  as  yet,  persuade  himself  to  enter.  It  is  not 
from  a  writer  in  this  position  that  one  would  naturally  expect  a  fair 
appreciation  of  Anglicanism,  and,  therefore,  we  are  neither  dis- 
appointed nor  annoyed  by  our  critic's  attitude  and  sentiments.  To  him' 
the  Church  of  England  is  an  extremely  human  makeshift,  the  natural' 
product  of  our  national  love  of  compromise;  halting  between  th& 
two  opinions  of  Authority  and  Freedom ;  dogmatic,  with  no  ground 
of  reason  for  its  dogmas  ;  founded  on  an  emphatic  negation,  and  yet 
resolutely  closing  its  ears  to  all  inquiries  which  touch  the  reason  for 
its  own  existence. 

In  a  passage  of  singular  interest,  M.  de  Pressens^  passes  from> 
Manning*s  experience,  as  he  conceives  it,  to  his  own,  and  seems  to  cry 
out,  almost  passionately,  for  the  light  and  peace  of  an  authenticated 
faith. 

Protestantism,  he  thinks,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  profoundly  important 
crisis.  The  results  of  criticism  are  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  every- 
body. For  some  time  past  one  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  Eeformers^ 
have  based  their  faith — the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture — has  been 
rudely  shaken.  A  double  process  of  demolition  and  reconstruction  ha» 
been  going  on,  and  they  have  not  always  kept  step.  It  is  easier  to  puU 
down  than  to  build  up.  Protestantism  has  hitherto  lived  upon  twO' 
principles — ^the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  justification  by  faith. 
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They  are  in  intimate  relation.  They  affirm  (1)  that  each  soul  may 
receive^  directly  and  personally^  the  light  that  it  needs  in  order  to 
understand  the  message  of  God  in  the  docnments  of  the  history  of 
redemption  \  (2)  that  each  soal  may  receive  salvation  by  direct  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  Saviour,  Hitherto  the  simplest  person 
might  take  his  Bible  and  turn  its  pages,  and  its  every  word  spoke  as 
the  voice  of  God.  Now  he  must  begin  by  asking,  Is  this  passage 
utithentic?  Is  this  word  the  Master's  own,  or  a  gloss  of  John's? 
Amid  the  perplexities  of  faith  which  are  thns  forced  upon  the  pious 
Boal^  men  cry  alond  for  authoritative  guidance,  and  to  ^t.  de  Pressensfi 
it  seems  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the  wotrld  to  seek  that  guidance 
where  it  has  always  been  found^ — upon  the  throne  of  Peter. 

But  Anglicans  prefer  another  solution.  They  remain  in  the 
Church  of  England  because  they  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that  they 
fihall  so  remain.  He  placed  them  there  by  birth,  baptism  and  educa- 
tion, and  He  has  shown  them  hitherto  no  reason  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  His  appointment.  Believing  themselves,  as  baptized  Christians, 
to  be  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  and  holding  fast  to  the  Catholic 
creeds,  they  can  look  without  alarm  on  textual  research  and  literary 
criticism.  They  know  that  even  if — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — 
every  book  of  the  New  Testament  were  proved  unauthentic,  they  would 
still  have  the  Catholic  tradition,  which  safficed  for  Christians  before 
the  canon  was  completed — the  fundamental  dogmas  that  Christ 
is  God ;  that  He  died  for  us  and  rose  again ;  that  He  founded  a 
Churct,  a  ministry,  and  Sacraments,  to  be  the  eternal  witness  to 
His  work,  and  the  unfailing  means  of  union  with  Himself.  All  this 
Anglicans  have  in  the  Church  of  England ;  they  could  not  have  it 
more  perfectly  at  Rome;  and  here  they  have  as  well  a  Church  which, 
holding  and  teaching  the  Catholic  tradition,  refers  it  at  every  point, 
for  correction  or  for  confirmation,  to  those  lively  oracles  of  the  written 
Word  which  the  advance  of  scientific  criticism  has  only  made  more 
intelligible  and  more  helpful  to  the  inquiring  soul. 


1 


I  now  approach  the  second  part  of  my  sabject — ^the  Ecclesiastical 
Ootlook  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  so  large  a  subject  can  only 
be  sketched  in  the  barest  outline. 

1  will  begin  by  reiterating  some  opinions  which  I  published  a  year 
ngo^  when  my  friend  Lord  Halifax  was  negotiating  with  Rome.  They 
drew  dov^rn  on  me  at  the  time  the  censure  of  some  people  whom  I 
highly  respect ;  and  we  will  now  see  how  far  events  have  confirmed 
them. 
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In  July  1896  I  wrote  in  the  Niruteenth  Century  : 

"  If  by  Unity  is  meant  Reanion,  I  neither  expect  nor  desire  it.  But  Lord 
Halifax  and  his  friends  seem  to  see  another  chance  oi  Unity  in  a  form  which 
would  involve  no  compromising  declarations  by  us.  In  plain  words,  they 
think  it  conceivable  that  the  Pope  may  recognise  the  validity  of  English 
Orders,  and  all  that  such  validity  implies.  Recognition,  then,  rather  than 
Reunion,  is  their  immediate  object.  Now,  Lord  Halifax,  having  discussed 
the  matter  in  confidential  converpations  with  the  Pope  and  other  high 
Roman  authorities,  is  much  better  able  than  I  am  to  judge  of  the  likelihood 
of  this  recognition ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  We  know 
that  human  nature  is  very  strong  even  in  Cardinals ;  it  is  part  of  human 
nature  to  dislike  being  proved  in  the  wrong ;  and  this  would  be  most  con- 
spicuously the  case  with  the  Anglo- Roman  body  if  Anglican  Orders  were 
pronounced  valid.  My  own  belief,  therefore,  is  that  whatever  may  be  the 
Pope's  own  sympathies,  the  Roman  authorities  in  England  will  fight  tooth 
and  nail  against  recognition,  and  will  prevail.  We  have  learned  from 
Cardinal  Manning's  Life  that  diplomacy  and  intrigue  are  not  unknown  at 
the  Vatican,  and  that  Infallibility  is  often  subjected  to  a  little  judicious 
wire-pulling  in  order  to  make  its  decisions  conform  with  the  prepossessions 
of  its  environment.     We  must  wait  and  see." 

We  have  waited  and  seen. 

After  a  year's  experience  and  reflection  I  say  again,  as  I  said  last 
summer,  that  if  by  nnity  is  meant  organic  nnion  under  a  human  head, 
I  neither  expect  it  nor  desire  it. 

Nay,  more.  Unity  in  that  sense  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
unity  for  which  oar  Lord  prayed.  Natural  reverence  shrinks  from 
pressing  the  analogy  contained  in  His  Divine  Prayer.  And  yet  there 
is  food  for  profound  reflection  in  its  terms — "  That  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  We  are  One."  The  Divine  Unity  has  been  manifested  to 
man  in  the  Three  Holy  Persons.  A  real  and  essential  unity  of 
believers,  manifested  under  the  forms  of  external  distinctness,  may  be 
the  analogous  unity  which  our  Lord  desires.  And  after  all,  we  must 
remember  that  He  promised,  not  **  one  fold,*'  but  "  one  flock,"  under 
one  Shepherd,  even  Himself. 

But,  leaving  this  high  and  sacred  ground,  which  indeed  can  hardly 
be  trodden  without  irreverence,  and  turning  from  what  may  be  divinely 
ideal  to  what  seems  humanly  probable,  I  say  again  that  I  see  no 
signs  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  Christendom  is  going  to  be  visibly 
and  organically  re- united.  Rome,  it  is  quite  obvious,  means  to  bate 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  her  claims.  The  churches  of  the  East  are  at  least 
as  firmly  rooted  in  opposition  to  those  claims.  The  Protestant  bodies 
are  still  intensely  Protestant,  and  to  leave  them  out  of  sight  in 
estimating  the  future  of  Christendom  is  to  omit  a  vital  factor  from 
the  calculations. 

The  essential  part,  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Christian  religion  is, 
I  take  it,  one  and  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  very  form  of 
the  word  KaOoXiKog  suggests  what  is  universally  applicable,  rather 
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than  what  is  universally  extended ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  central 
verity  of  the  ChriBtian  gospel  is  esfientially  Catholic* 

Bat  as  regards  the  outward  form  and  mode — the  acoidenta  and 
accessories — tiader  which  the  Gospel  la  presented  to  men,  these  I 
regard  as  not  so  much  catholic  as  racial.  Particular  forms  of  religion 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  particular  races  of  men*  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  shall  see  the  Irish  people  converted  to  Protestanlism,  or  the  Scotch 
to  Anglicaoism,  or  the  Italians  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  the  Greeks  to  the  tenets  of  the  Particular  Baptists.  The 
Church  of  England  has  indeed  certain  qualities  which  feem  to  make 
it  the  appropriate  form  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  aod  yet  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  prophesy  the  extinction  of  Methodism  in 
America,  But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  theme.  The  reunion  of 
all  who  call  themaelv^es  by  the  Name  of  Christ  in  one  visible  and 
cohesive  society  does  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  range  of  probable 
events. 

But  must  we,  on  this  account,  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  a  real  unity 
among  Christian  believers? 

This  question  leads  me  to  the  confession  of  my  very  deepest  religious 
conviction — the  faith  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  that  I  believe, 
and  hope,  and  expect.  *'  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life ;  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life/*  The  solution 
of  all  difficulties,  the  regulation  of  all  conduct,  lies  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  The  Lex  orandi  is  the  Lex  crtdendL  Now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  they  are  Christian?,  who  sing  hymns  to  Christ 
as  (rod.  They  are  Christians,  who  can  from  their  heart  say  (as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  a  letter  to  an  inquirer  in  America ),  *VAli  I 
write,  and  all  I  think,  and  all  I  hope  is  based  upon  the  DIvimty 
of  our  Lord,  the  one  central  hope  of  our  poor  wayward  race/' 
Between  all  those  thronging  multitudes  of  the  great  human  family, 
however  widely  separated  by  race,  or  climate,  or  ecclesiastical 
differences,  who  really  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  Very  and 
Eternal  God,  there  is — there  must  be — a  vital  and  essential  unity. 
And  between  them^  and  those  unhappy  beings  who  have  deliberately 
and  consciously  arrayed  themselves  in  hostility  to  Christ,  there  is  a 
difference  too  profound  to  be  stated  in  words.  It  is  no  mere  matter 
of  skin-deep  dissimilarity*  It  is  a  separation  **  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow.'* 
And,  while  the  common  faith  of  the  believers  involves  a  community  of 
thooght,  and  sentiment,  and  hope,  and  interest,  and  effort,  the  sever- 
ance between  the  believers  and  the  enemies  implies  a  **  war  in 
which  there  is  no  discharge,"  Dc  viid  d  mTt^uine  certanL  It  is  my 
profound  belief  that  deep  at  the  root  of  many  a  modem  controversy, 
political,  international,  literary,  scientific,  theological,  there  lies  this 
fundamental  issue  between  Christ  and  Belial. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  I  say  expressly  that  in  my  judgment  the 
issue  is  between  those  who  really  believe  this  supreme  truth,  and  those 
who  consciously  array  themselves  in  hostility  to  Christ.  It  is  only 
too  true  that  many  a  professing  believer  is  a  believer  in  little  more 
than  name ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  rejoice  to  know  that  among 
men  who  cannot  conscientiously  accept  the  Nicene  formula,  among 
devout  Unitarians,  even  among  a  certain  section  of  the  Jews,  there 
is  a  reverent  recognition  of  the  Divine  Master's  character  and  claims, 
which  does  not  stop  far  short  of  the  Christian's  Xarpua.  It  is  not  of 
these,  God  forbid,  that  I  would  speak  a  harsh-judging  word.  But  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  the  Offence  of  the  Cross  has  not 
ceased ;  that  our  Divine  Lord  has,  at  the  present  day,  deliberate  and 
implacable  enemies  among  the  men  whom  He  died  to  redeem  ;  that 
they  hate  Him  and  His  faith  and  His  followers  with  a  passionate  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  reviles  Him  as  He  kneels  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Agony,  or  breathes  His  last  upon  the  bitter  cross.  This  antipathy 
to  Christianity  can  be  traced  in  all  departments  of  life  and  literature, 
and  Is  constantly  rearing  its  hideous  head  in  new  and  unsuspected 
quarters. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  quote  once  again  some  startling 
words  from  a  document  which  has  recently  been  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  my  hearers — Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice's  report  of  the  massacre  at 
Ourfa  at  Christmas  1895,  when  a  church-full  of  Christian  communi- 
cants were  martyred,  chiefly  by  fire. 

"  On  Saturday  night  crowds  of  Armenian  men,  women,  and  children  took 
refuge  in  their  line  cathedi'al,  capable  of  holding  some  8U00  pei*sons,  and 
the  priest  administered  the  Saci'ament,  the  last  Saci'ament  as  it  proved  to  be, 
to  1800  souls,  recording  the  figure  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church.  These 
remained  in  the  cathedral  overnight,  and  were  joined  on  Sunday  by  several 
hundreds  more,  who  sought  the  protection  of  a  building  which  they  con- 
sidered safe  from  the  mob-violence  of  the  Mussulman,  even  in  his  fanaticism. 
It  is  computed  that  at  least  3000  individuals  were  congregated  in  the  edifice 
when  the  mob  attacked  it. 

"  They  at  first  fired  in  through  the  windows,  then  smashed  in  the  iron 
door,  and  proceeded  to  massacre  all  those,  mostly  men,  who  were  on  the 
ground  floor. 

"  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  men,  and  having  removed  some  of  the 
younger  women,  they  rifled  the  Church  treasure,  shrines,  and  ornaments 
.  .  .  destroying  the  pictures  and  relics,  mockingly  calling  on  Christ  now  to 
prove  Himself  a  greater  prophet  than  Mohammed, ^^ 

I  am  sincerely  unwilling  to  introduce  into  such  a  gathering  as  this 
matter  of  political  debate,  but  I  must,  in  loyalty  to  my  own  profound 
convictions,  record  my  belief  that  in  the  Eastern  Question  of  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  intervening  period,  and  again  in  the  horrors  of  the 
last  three  years,  the  issue  has  really  lain  between  the  spirit  which 
worships  a  crucified  Saviour  and  the  spirit  which  contemns  Him.     In 
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the  East  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  this  issue  is  fought  out  in  the 
face  of  day,  without  concealment  and  without  circumlocution ; 

♦♦The  scort'  of  millious  of  those  Christians  who  inhabit  the  Turkish 
Empire  have,  fur  almost  a  corresponding^  tale  of  generations,  enjoyed  the 
highest  of  all  honours^they  huve  been  suflerers  for  their  faith*  They  have 
been  its  martyrs  and  its  coufesaors.  They  alone  have  continuously  filled 
that  character.  Mrmy  a  tender  maid,  at  the  threshold  of  her  young  life, 
has  gladly  met  her  doom,  when  the  words  thiit  liccept^jd  Islam,  the  act  that 
invested  her  witli  the  YakhaA'^  would  have  made  her  in  a  moment  a  free 
and  honoured  member  of  a  privileged,  a  dominant  community.  Ever  since 
tho  Turkish  hoof  began  t^i  lay  waste  the  Levant,  these  twenty  millions  have 
bail  before  tbem,  on  the  one  side,  peace  and  freedom — on  the  other  side,  the 
<io«pel.  They  have  cha^en  the  Gospel^  and  liave  paid  the  forfeit.  And, 
whatever  be  their  faults  and  errors,  it  is  not  for  us  of  the  West,  amidst  our 
^ei\SB  and  prosperity,  our  abundant  sins  and  scandals^  to  stigmatize  them  as 
professors  of  a  dead  or  dying  Christianity,  and  thus  to  disparage  the  most 
splendid  and  irrefitigable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  testimonies  which  man  can 
render  to  the  religion  of  the  Oroe^s,"* 

Here,  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  the  decencies,  the  plausi* 
bilities^  and  the  frauds  of  civili^sation  are  all  banded  together  to 
obscure  and  confuse  our  view ;  but,  if  we  tear  them  aside  and  look  into 
the  heart  of  thingsi,  we  shall  find  the  issue  aaVAearly  joined  as  it  wa9 
last  year  among  the  Armenian  hills,  or  in  old  times  on  the  battle- 
£eld3  of  Syria.  The  finances,  the  jourualiam,  and  therefore,  to  a 
great  ertent,  the  politics  of  Europe  are  largely  in  Jewish  bands,  and 
between  Judaism  and  Mahommedanism  there  is  a  comraonity  of 
interest,  tradition,  and  sympathy  which  it  is  idle  to  ignore,  I  have 
taken  this  one  illustration  from  the  world  of  politics  because  it  ia  a 
recent,  a  etriking,  and  a  startling  one ;  but  the  same  great  principle 
can  be  found  at  work^  more  or  less  visibly  and  sensibly,  in  all  depart- 
tnents  of  life  and  thought  and  literature. 

What  is  the  outlook  ? 

I  said  in  an  earlier  passage  that  the  Socinian  spirit  inside  the 
Church  of  England  had  manifestly  declined,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
iocoatrovertibty  true.      How  stands  the  case  outside  ? 

I  hear  of  an  aggressive  movement  of  Latitndinarian  Judaism,  which, 
interpreting  the  promised  reign  of  the  Messiali  on  earth  to  mean  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  theory  of  the  Godhead,  is  laying 
itself  out  for  a  widespread  proselytization.  I  hear  that  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  reckon  among  their  best  allies  the  disciples  of  that 
neo-Unitarianism  which  has  of  late  years  become  more  or  less  fashion- 
able under  the  nickname  of  Elsmerisra*  I  know  that  many  people 
who  have  good  opportunities  of  judging  feel  a  deep  apprf^benaion 
(which  Mr.  Spurgeon   shared)  that  even  orthodox  Nonconformity  is 
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becoming  honeycombed  by  a  lax  theology  concerning  the  Person  and 
Nature  of  the  Eternal  Son,* 

All  these  things,  if  they  are  true,  are  signs  of  the  gathering  battle ; 
and  if  only  we  are  faithful,  they  should  act  as  the  most  powerful 
incentives  to  closer  union  among  those  who  still  profess  the  religion 
of  the  Cross. 

Fixing  my  gaze  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Outlook  beyond  the  Church  of 
England,  I  believe  that  I  can  see  tokens  which  encourage,  or  at 
least  permit,  the  belief  that  union,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  on  its 
way  ;  that  as  the  foes  of  faith  become  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful,  more  insolent  and  more  aggressive,  those  who  follow  the 
Master  will  realize  the  necessity  for  a  closer  alliance  with  one  another; 
that,  while  not  surrendering  a  single  point  of  the  faith  as  they  Lave 
received  it,  they  will  recognize  with  increasing  clearness  that  the  con- 
fession of  the  Lord's  Godhead  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  i» 
built ;  and  that,  welcoming  every  one  who  holds  that  supreme  troth 
as  a  ''brother  and  companion,"  here  "in  tribulation  *'  and  hereafter 
in  triumph,  they  will  press  forward  in  the  holy  rivalry  of  Christian 
service,  until  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdomB 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 

♦  In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper,  I  noted  with  joy  that  the  suggestion 
of  this  sentence  was  warmly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Hagh  Price  Haghes. 
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When  the  elections  were  finiahed  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion each  claimed  a  majority.  This  was  the  precise  resnlt  we  had 
hoped  and  predicted;  for  now,  plainly,  Irish  votes  would  prove 
decisive. 

When  we  reached  London  the  new  men  were  impatient  to  begin 
work,  but  Mr.  William  Eeogh  (who  was  probably  already  meditating 
the  treason  he  finally  committed)  was  altogether  opposed  to  hasty 
action;  let  them  become  familiar  with  the  Honse,  and  see  a  little  of 
London,  and  then  no  doubt  the  time  might  be  ripe  for  operations. 
But  he  was  dealing  with  men  who  were  in  earnest,  and  these  objec- 
tions had  to  give  way,  and  a  consultation  of  the  party  was  summoned. 
They  agreed  to  sit  in  opposition,  to  hold  themselves  perfectly  free 
of  all  party  organisations  but  their  own ;  and  it  was  strongly  urged, 
though  it  was  not  made  the  subject  of  a  motion,  that  they  should 
decline  official  hospitalities  from  either  side  of  the  House.  The  time 
for  introducing  their  Bill  was  considered  and  sub-committees  were 
appointed,  charged  with  special  duties,  on  which  men  who  took  little 
part  in  debate  might  employ  themselves.  Parliamentary  capacity 
does  not  mean  exclusively  the  power  of  talking;  Franklin  and 
Jefierson  rarely  spoke  in  Congress,  and  Andrew  Marvel  never  uttered 
a  sentence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  Irish  party  did  not 
lack  capacity  of  any  sort  for  the  duty  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Serjeant  Shee  had  acquired  by  long  practice  at  the  Bar  an  easy  and 
fluent  elocution  and  an  imperturbable  temper.  The  Serjeant  was 
what  is  called  a  man  of  the  world,  determined  before  all  to  stand 
well  with  Serjeants'  Inn  and  Westminster  Hall ;  but  his  reputation 
^as  extremely  useful  to  the  party  at  the  outset,  and  his  massive  head 
and  stately  carriage  made  him  a  notable  figure  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Keogh  had  more  political  ability  but  less  weight.  He  was  a.  man 
with  a  head  and  figure  which  his  admirers  were  accustomed  to  tell 
him  resembled  those  of  the  first  Napoleon.  His  manners  were  so 
insinuating  that  it  was  hard  to  resist  them  if  one  did  not  start  with 
a  lively  distrust,  for  he  belonged  to  the  gay,  exuberant  class  of  Irish 
adventurers,  who  are  fatal  to  weak  women  and  credulous  men.  Ou 
some  public  occasion  he  declared  that  his  aim  in  life  was  to  raise 
himself  and  his  country  together.  Practical  people  thought  this  a 
very  sensible  formula  of  political  faith,  but  unhappily  it  represented 
imperfectly  his  intentions.  He  was  determined  to  raise  himself,  and 
was  ready  to  bear  with  complacency  whatever  mischance  befell  his 
country. 

Of  the  men  who  had  no  sinister  ambition  to  promote,  but  went 
into  Parliament  for  public  ends,  the  most  notable  were  Frederick 
Lucas  and  George  Henry  Moore.  The  one  was  a  type  of  the  bmir- 
geomCf  refined  by  culture  and  a  high  sense  of  duty ;  the  other,  a  type 
of  the  gentry,  refined  by  apiritnalify  and  courage*     Lucas  was  800& 
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recognised  as  a  Bkilled  debater.  He  had  Borenity  and  temper,  and 
waa  habitnally  deferential  to  the  HonBe  ;  but  under  these  graces  there 
lay»  as  no  one  could  fail  to  see,  **  geDuine,  solid  old  Teutonic  pluck/' 
With  time  he  would  have  become  much  more  than  a  great  debater ; 
of  the  qualities  which  constitute  an  orator,  be  possessed  profound  con* 
viction  and  wide  knowledge.  His  lacid  narrative  arrested  attention 
by  the  mesmeric  feeling  that  he  was  uttering  well-weighed  convictions. 
He  had  mastered  the  case  of  Ireland,  not  only  with  his  intellect  but 
with  his  sympathy,  and  his  audience  felt  that  he  was  telling  them 
what  he  entirely  believed  to  be  true. 

Moore  was  more  agile  and  lively,  had  greater  skill  and  address  in 
social  controversy,  and  underfetood  the  temper  of  the  House  better, 
for  he  belonged  to  the  predominant  class  by  birth,  and  had  been  their 
asacciate  from  an  early  age  in  studies  and  sports.  It  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  his  uBefulnees  that  he  was  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Among  men  whom  he  esteemed,  and  who  were  his  inteUectnal  peers, 
he  was  a  charming  companion—  frank,  cordial  and  winning.  He  was 
entirely  sincere  in  desiring  the  success  of  the  Irish  cause,  but  he  had 
seen  mnch  of  life  on  its  seamy  side,  and  had  only  limited  confidence 
in  its  speedy  attainment 

The  League  members  did  not  permit  the  party  Whips  on  either 
aide  to  communicate  with  them,  and  did  not  even  ask  information 
from  the  Government,  except  across  the  House.  Serjeant  Shee  was 
an  exception,  to  a  limited  and  justifiable  extent.  It  was  necessary 
to  ask  facilities  for  our  Bill,  and,  as  he  had  no  notion  of  making 
enemies  unnecessarily,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  Mr, 
Hayter  that  he  would  gladly  support  the  Whigs  whenever  he  agreed 
with  them.  **  You  are  very  obliging/*  rejoined  the  Whip,  *■  but  we 
want  men  who  will  be  glad  to  support  the  party  when  they  don't 
agree  with  them," 

It  was  a  strange  sensation  to  encounter  in  ene  hall  of  limited  extent 
a  crowd  of  personages  familiar  to  cultivated  men  wherever  civilisation 
existed.  Punch  had  made  most  of  them  immediately  recognisable, 
and  some  of  them  I  had  seen  before.  The  most  striking  figure  in  the 
aaaembly  was  its  official  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  front  benches, 
csrowded  with  Englishmen  carefully  ehaved,  for  the  moat  part  bright 
oomplexioned,  and  always  punctiliously  fref^h  in  linen  and  visage,  sat 
a  man  approaching  fifty,  with  swarthy  features  and  a  complexion 
which  had  once  been  olive,  on  every  lineament  of  which  was  written 
foreigner  and  alien.  It  was  not  an  uncomely  face,  and  far  from 
unimpressive,  but  it  was  conspicuously  un-English*  Masculine  will 
and  anflinching  purpose  might  be  read,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  firm 
mouth ;  gifts  worth  nearly  all  the  rest  in  the  art  of  governing  men. 
(iHe  dressed  in  complete  disregard  of  conventional  prejudices,  A 
jChancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  plum-coloured  vest  was  a  sight  as 
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perplexbg  to  trim  propriety  as  Roland's  shoe-ties  in  the  Conrt  of 
Louis  XVI.  And  he  cnltivated  on  his  chin  an  ornament  rarely  seen 
and  little  loved  north  of  Calais — a  goatee.  I  soon  came  to  know 
that  Disraeli  had  no  supporters  who  had  entire  confidence  in  him. 
Mixed  with  admiration,  there  was  a  distrust  that  would  not  be  silenced. 
Nothing  was  more  usual  than  sneers  against  him  in  his  own  party, 
except  the  natural  hostility  of  the  Whigs,  who  insisted  he  had 
deserted  them,  and  the  supreme  contempt  of  the  Peelites.  Their 
scorn  seemed  to  me  a  little  exaggerated  and  absurd.  Disraeli's  sin 
was  that  he  had  bantered  their  leader  successfully.  But  why  should 
Peel  escape  what  nobody  else  in  public  life  had  ever  escaped? 
He  had  died  a  little  prematurely,  but  that  did  not  make  him  sacro* 
^anct. 

I  kept  a  diary  at  this  time,  often  abandoned  for  weeks  indeed,  and 
^ven  months,  but  tolerably  certain  to  contain  whatever  I  desired  to 
remember  accurately.     I  will  have  recourse  to  it  occasionally  as  a 
safer  guide  than  memory. 

''  Disraeli,  I  noted,  sat  during  a  debate  in  dumb  abstraction,  never 
cheering  and  never  interjecting  a  denial.  There  he  sat,  the  man  who 
re-created  his  party,  surely  a  great  achievement.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  loses  friends  by  his  apparent  insouciaiice  and  the  method  in  which 
he  walks  to  his  place — without  looking  at  anybody;  but  I  surmise, 
€rom  my  own'  experience,  that  it  arises  from  near-sightedness.  I 
perceive  that  he  cannot  tell  what  o'clock  it  is  without  using  his  glass, 
and  somebody  told  me  lately  that  he  saw  him  hailing  a  police-van, 
mistaking  i!^  for  an  omnibus.  His  face  is  often  haggard,  and  his  air 
weary  and  disappointed  ;  but  he  has  the  brow  and  eyes  of  a  poet, 
which  are  always  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  generally  says  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  minute  and  in  the  right  way,  and  he  is  lustily 
cheered ;  but,  sitting  among  the  Opposition,  I  have  abundant  reason 
io  note  that  he  is  not  trusted.  It  is  said  that  young  Stanley  and 
/Other  youngsters  of  his  class  believe  in  him,  and  that  the  man  who 
is  so  taciturn  in  Parliament  is  a  charming  companion  among  his 
familiars,  and  is  a  gracious  and  genial  host.  Some  of  his  post-prandial 
mots  steal  out,  and,  I  should  think,  make  fatal  enemies.     Somebody 

•  asked  him  lately  if  Lord  Robert  M was  not  a  stupid  ass  ?    '  No, 

<io,'  said  Benjamin,  '  not  at  all ;  he  is  a  clever  ass.' 

"  Benjamin,  the  son  of  Isaac,  only  the  second  Englishman  of  his 
cace,  had  his  path  strewn  with  difficulties  like  checavx-de-frise^  but  how 
splendidly  he  overcame  them  all !  A  mutual  friend  told  me  that  he 
predicts  Gladstone  will  come  to  power,  and  that  he  will  create  an 
appetite  for  strong  things  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy,  with 
the  sure  result  of  giving  the  Tories  a  long  hold  of  power.  Such  a 
success  will  be  less  difficult,  he  says,  than  Peel's  was  after  the  deluge 
of    the   Reform   Bill,   bat   it    mly   needed    patience   to   snooeed. 
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O.  H.  Moore  declares  that  the  popolar  idea  that  Disraeli  created 
Lord  George  Bentinck  is  a  tnistake,  Bentinck  was  untrained  in 
politics  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  bat  he  was  a  man  of 
prodigiona  wilK  In  one  of  his  horsey  cases  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
dace  a  livery-stable  keeper  of  whom  he  had  no  trace;  he  took  up  the 
^  London  Directory '  and  determined  to  go  to  every  livery-stable  in  the 
city  until  he  had  found  his  man,  and  he  found  him.  Some  of  the 
yonng  bucks  on  the  Liberal  side  are  fond  of  sneering  at  Disraeli's 
devotion  to  his  wife,  who  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  suitable  Queen  of 
Beauty  at  a  new  Eglinton  Toumatnent,  but  to  whom  he  owes  every- 
thing, McCullagh  Torrens  says  he  saw  them  one  night  leaving  the 
opera ;  when  descending  the  grand  cscalier  one  of  the  lady^s  shoes  got 
untied;  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  cried,  *  Diazy,  tie  my  shoe.* 
Oizxy  went  down  on  his  knee  and  performed  the  service  required. 
And  why  not  ?     It  ia  the  devoir  of  a  cavalier  to  bis  lady. 

**One  of  my  friends  told  me  of  an  adventure  he  witnessed  at 
Bellamy^s.  OHvera,  who  had  a  craase  for  the  intiH>duction  of  French 
wines  at  a  nominal  duty,  stalked  up  to  the  table  where  Disraeli  was 
dining,  and,  picking  up  a  little  flask  of  red  wine  and  glancing  at  it 
between  him  and  the  light,  demanded,  *  Do  you  know  what  }ou  are 
drinking,  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  You  think  it  is  port-wine,  bi>fc  it  isn't/ 
*  No/  replied  the  man  of  the  world,  who  was  determined  not  to  be 
bored;  *1  have  no  doubt  it  was  made  in  Holywell  Street*  but  I 
like  it/ 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  the  eye  was  caught  by  a  figure, 
diminutive  and  insignificant  to  deformity.  Ill-dressed,  it l-posed,  with 
onsympathetic  melancholy  face,  timid  gestures,  and  feeble  gait,  he 
eeemed  an  intruder  on  the  scene,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  leader  who  for 
twenty  years  had  shivered  at  the  head  of  a  great  party.  But  it  was 
my  conviction  then,  and  it  remains  my  conviction,  that,  if  he  were  not 
the  son  and  brother  of  a  duke,  he  woald  nob  have  di&tioguished  him- 
self in  a  parish  vestry,  xVround  and  behind  him  were  the  Whig  and 
Peelite  leaders,  for  whom  all  strangers  in  the  gallery  and  new-comera 
an  the  House  inquired.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  yet  the  official  leader 
o£  the  Peelites,  bat  he  was  the  most  noteworthy  of  them,  and  attracted 
close  observation.  He  was  habitually  grave,  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
spoke  aa  if  he  uttered  oracles ;  yet  he  left  the  impression  that  his 
epeeches  were  not  only  improvised,  but  that  the  process  of  adopting  a 
conclusion  was  not  always  complete  when  he  rose  to  speak*  But  the 
vigour  and  grace  of  his  rhetoric  put  criticism  to  flight*  The  House, 
^bicb  relished  the  persiflage  of  Palmerston,  thought  Gladstone  too 
eerious,  and  resented  a  little,  I  think,  the  subdued  tone  of  con- 
^mptaouB  superiority  in  which  he  addressed  the  Leader  of  the  Houser 
He  was  as  smooth  as  silk,  but  there  was  manifestly  a  reserve  of  angry 
pawom  ready  to  break  out  when  it  was  provoked.'^ 
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Of  another  notable  man  I  find  this  entry  in  my  diary :  ''  Palmerston 
has  a  gay  debonnaire  appearance,  which  finds  much  favour  with  the 
House,  bat  on  me  he  makes  the  impression  of  a  play-actor  cast  in  th» 
part  of  a  patriotic  statesman.  He  is  a  fitting  leader  for  an  age  with- 
out sincerity  or  veracity." 

A  new  phenomenon  which  attracted  much  attention  was  two  long 
rows  of  Irish  members  sitting  in  Opposition.  They  included  men  of 
all  ages,  from  the  grey-headed  Serjeant  Shee  to  the  boyish  Captain 
Bellew,  and  a  majority  of  them  were  new  to  the  House. 
-  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  a  former  mayor  of  Liverpool,  who  had 
become  spokeeman  of  a  Parliamentary  group  of  reformers,  resting  on 
a  political  society  outside,  appears  a  good  deal  in  my  diary  of  this 
date,  but  as  nothing  came  of  bis  coquetting  with  the  Irish  party,  one 
specimen  will  suffice : 

^'  Excused  myself  for  Sonday  to  Walmsley  (he  had  invited  me  to 
meet  a  number  of  his  political  friends  at  dinner,  but  I  was  engaged  to 
Bichard  Swift  and  a  muster  of  our  own  party).  As  he  wanted  to 
talk  we  dined  UU-it^-Utc  at  Bellamy's.  All  popular  questions,  he 
thought,  including  the  Irish  Land  Question,  ought  to  be  postponed 
till  an  extension  of  the  franchise  was  obtained  ;  then,  and  then  only, 
would  everything  be  possible.  I  told  him  that  nobody  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  Ireland  would  consent  to  a  fresh  postponement  of  the 
Land  Question  on  any  pretence.  He  thought  Cobden  and  Bright 
might  be  induced  to  lead  the  franchise  movement  if  it  became  wide 
enough  to  promise  a  speedy  success.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  franchise  become  the  English  question  of  the  day,  and  it  would 
get  substantial  Irish  help.  In  Ireland  the  franchise  had  dwindled 
away  till  genuine  popular  representation  had  almost  disappeared.  W& 
wanted  an  extension  urgently,  but  the  farmer  wanted  the  right  to  live 
on  his  ( \vn  lao  J  ro  much  more  that  it  was  idle  to  speak  of  the  ques- 
tions together.  He  talked  of  Cobden  with  affection.  He  was  a  truly 
generous  man^  he  said.  His  American  investments  had  not  turned 
out  well,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  a 
public  purpose.  A  fund  was  raised  to  sustain  Kossuth,  and  Cobden 
gave  £50  a  year,  while  many  other  conspicuous  Liberals,  including 
Bright,  would  not  give  a  penny.  I  spoke  of  Hazlitt,  Cobbett,  Leijjb 
Hunt,  Hone,  and  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  Radicalism,  but 
modern  Radicalism  does  not  apparently  keep  a  calendar.  He  knew 
more  of  Edward  Whitty,  Linton,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Leader^  but> 
his  esteem  is  moderate  for  any  one  who  does  not  regard  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  as  a  specific  for  human  woes.  I  asked  him  about 
Roebuck.  Roebuck,  he  said,  was  privateering,  and  could  no  longer 
be  counted  on  by  any  popular  section.  He  loved  no  party,  and  no 
party  loved  him.  My  own  observation  confirms  this  description.  I 
had  some  talk  with  him  lately  in  the  library,  and  he  seemed  embittered 
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and  disappointed  beyond  any  one  I  had  ever  enconntered ;  his  face 
had  an  expression  that  was  scarcely  human.  I  compared  it  mentally 
to  the  aspect  of  an  angry  dog,  venoiDOus  and  dangerous.  He  aged  to 
be  called  the  most  conceited  man  in  Parliament^  but  his  unkempt 
hair,  stooping  figure  and  flabby  look  giye  him  the  appearance  of  a 
ruin/* 

A  few  days  later  I  find  another  entry  of  interest:  **  Dined 
with  Cobden  at  Westboarne  Terrace,  the  other  guests  being  Bright 
and  Sharman  Crawford*  The  talk  ran  on  Ireland  chiefly,  and 
we  were  substantially  agreed  as  far  as  concessions  coming  through 
Parliament  are  concerned •  Cobden  thinks  little  effectual  can  be 
done  for  any  popular  riuestion  in  these  countries  till  we  get  the 
ballot.  *  Is  the  ballot  not  worth  such  a  campaign  as  won  Free 
Trade?  *  I  inquired.  '  Yes/  he  said,  *  it  is  worth  it,  and  it  might  be 
won  in  five  years  by  the  same  agency.  But  where  are  the  men  ?  I 
for  one  am  not  ready  for  another  lustrum  of  toil  and  sacrifice ;  it  is 
work  for  new  men/  *  There  are  new  men/  I  suggested,  *  who  I 
doubt  not  would  act  if  you  encouraged  them ;  but  I  have  noted  with 
wonder  that  you  and  Mr.  Bright  trust  your  opinions  and  proposals 
altogether  to  their  intrinsic  merit ;  there  is  never  any  muster  of  your 
friends,  never  aay  whip,  never  any  of  the  party  diplomacy  in  which 
Mr.  Hayter  spends  his  life.'  *  No,*  he  said,  *  there  is  no  attempt  to 
create  a  party  because  we  have  none  of  the  necessary  agencies.  We 
have  no  office  or  honour  to  promise,  no  Court  holy  water  to  distribute, 
we  can  only  state  our  opinions  and  leave  them  to  take  their  chance 
outside  the  House  as  well  as  inside.'  I  suggested  that  the  old  Free 
Trade  party,  if  he  asked  them,  would  insist  on  members  being  faithful 
to  them  on  penalty  of  dismissal. 

*'  Irish  members  of  very  tepid  public  spirit  were  compelled  to  vote 
right  by  national  opinion  at  home.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  debate, 
for  example,  some  of  the  men  whom  we  trusted  least  in  Ireland  had 
been  kepi  straight  by  the  fear  of  consequences.  *  Yes,'  said  Bright, 
•  and  by  tje  hope  of  consecjuences  also ;  they  were  associated  in  that 
contest  with  statesmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  sup- 
porters into  ofiice/  Cobden  observed  that  Richard  Shell's  conduct  at 
that  time  was  not  edifying ;  he  held  his  post  in  the  Government 
during  the  entire  proceedings,  making  it  a  point,  indeed,  to  walk 
ooospicuously  out  of  the  House  on  each  division.  But  if  he  had 
Ttssigned  and  led  the  Irish  party  he  would  have  struck  terror  into  the 
Wh)gS|  and  the  Bill  might  have  been  defeated.  Shell,  Cobden  added, 
was  a  gennine  orator,  but  his  speeches  will  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years^ 
beeaoae  they  were  not  associated  with  any  great  cause,  especially  with 
the  needs  of  his  country.  After  a  pause  he  added  that  he  did  not 
recogoide  much  disposition  among  leading  men  of  Irish  birth  to 
acknowledgie  the  claims  of  their  country.     Look  at  Palmerston ;  when- 
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ever  any  Irish  measare  was  tinder  consideration  he  was  absent  or 
active  on  the  ¥nrong  side.  I  said  I  would  never  think  of  citing 
Palmerston  as  an  Irishman ;  he  was  an  Englishman  bom  in  Ireland 
and  living  on  the  proceeds  of  a  beggarly  rack-rented  Irish  estate,  bat 
no  more  Irish  than  Tim  Bobbin.  Cobden  insisted  that  he  was  essen- 
tially Irish  ;  if  he  let  his  beard  grow  for  a  week  and  ceased  to  wash 
his  face  no  one  coald  distinguish  him  from  a  hodman  from  St.  Giles. 
Whatever  was  least  pleasant  in  Irishmen  might  be  found  in  him  ;  ill* 
timed  levity,  braggadocio,  and  unfathomable  insincerity.  The  con- 
versation went  off  on  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill,  which  Sharman 
explained  and  defended  a  good  deal  too  like  a  professor  for  a  dinner- 
table.  He  does  not  talk,  he  harangues.  It  is  fine,  however,  to  note 
the  genuine  sympathy  of  this  big  proprietor  with  the  working 
farmer. 

'^  Cobden  said  Ireland  did  not  exhibit  much  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  representatives.  In  the  present  Parliament,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  memory,  she  sent  men  apparently  moved  by  public  motives,  and 
who  might,  it  seemed,  be  trusted  to  do  what  they  promised.  I  said 
O'Connell  relied  on  himself,  and  wanted  agents  not  colleagues,  a  fatal 
mistake  when  the  purpose  was  to  persuade  hostile  and  prejudiced 
opponents.  The  bulk  of  the  present  men  were  not  only  better  than 
their  predecessors,  but  some  of  the  worst  of  the  old  set  were  excluded, 
and  for  ever  it  might  be  hoped. 

*'  Speaking  of  the  Irish  members,  Bright  said  Frederick  Lucas  was 
a  man  of  great  vigour  and  sincerity.  He  would  make  a  better  use  of 
his  life,  however,  if  he  crossed  over  the  House  and  sat  by  him  (Bright). 
I  laughed,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  shot  for  a  spy  if  he  was  coming 
into  our  camp  to  recruit  for  the  other  side.  Lucas,  however,  was 
beyond  his  influence.  Some  one  said  of  him  that  he  was  bom  a 
Quaker,  and  he  turned  Catholic,  he  was  bom  an  Englishman,  but  he 
turned  Irishman.  I  told  them  of  a  mot  which  Serjeant  MurpHy  made 
upon  Lucas  and  Bright,  which  would  have  been  excellent  if  Lucas  were 
a  blockhead,  which  happily  he  was  not ;  '  Lucas,'  said  Murphy, '  is  liicus 
-a  non  lucendo ' — Lucas  not  Bright." 

Listening  to  Cobden  and  Bright,  I  thought  it  highly  creditable  to 
the  English  people  that  the  former  was  recognised  as  the  leader ; 
Bright  had  more  popular  gifts,  a  finer  voice,  a  more  emphatic  manner, 
a  more  self-confident  bearing,  and  a  more  habitual  consciousness  of 
power,  but  Cobden  was  the  persuasive  teacher;  his  lofty  and 
spiritual  forehead  and  frank  friendly  expression,  which  was  altogether 
worthy  of  the  great  reformer,  were  somewhat  marred  by  a  mouth 
and  chin  manifestly  weaker  than  the  brow,  but  relieved  by  a  cordial 
amile. 

When  I  left  Westbourne  Terrace,  I  asked  a  policeman  at  the  door 
to  do  me  the  favour  of  calling  a  cab.     ^'  'Deed  I  will,  Misther  Duffy," 
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eaid  he,  "  and  more  than  that."  **  How  do  yon  know  me^  my  friend  ?  " 
**  Ahj  BiTj  wasn't  I  six  years  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  Dublin 
when  the  troubles  were  on  ?** 

When  political  parties  were  carefnlly  Bcnitinieed,  it  became  plain 
that  the  Government  were  in  a  minority,  nnless  they  oould  obtain 
finpporfc  from  some  section  of  the  Opposition,  In  the  third  week  Mr, 
ViUiera  launched  a  party  vote  against  them,  but  the  ini  mediate  danger 
was  postponed  by  an  adroit  amendment,  framed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  late  colleagues, 
and  was  resolved  that  a  political  crisis  should  not  precede  that 
event  A  little  later  itr.  Napier's  Land  Bills  came  on  and  proved 
better  than  we  had  expected,  the  vital  principle  of  compensation  to 
tenants  for  past  improvement  beiug  distinctly  recognised,  Serjeant 
She©  obtained  permission  to  introduce  the  League  Bill,  and  it  was  set 
down  for  reading  as  early  as  the  Government  measures.  To  dangle 
their  Bills  before  the  eyes  of  Irish  members,  but  not  to  press  any  of 
them  to  a  division  till  the  contest  with  the  Free  Traders  had  terminated, 
was  the  Ministerial  strategy*  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  easy  nonchalance, 
announced  that  the  whole  question  must  stand  over  until  after  the 
Christmas  recess*  But  the  Irish  party  were  present  in  force,  and  not 
disposed  to  be  trifled  with,  They  contended  that  the  Government 
Bills  ought  to  be  read  a  second  time  immediately,  and  Serjeant  Shee'a 
also,  and  referred  together  to  a  Select  Committee  fairly  chosen  from 
the  landlord  and  tenant  parties.  The  Government  gave  no  answer  to 
this  audacious  proposal.  The  Whig  party,  the  Peelite  sectioD,  Cobden,* 
Bright^  and  the  Free  Traders,  even  Joseph  Hume»  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
and  the  small  knot  of  Radicals,  had  left  the  Irishmen  without  aid  or 
<sountenance ;  but  they  stood  firm,  and  renewed  their  proposal  again 
and  again.  As  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  yield,  the 
Iiidhmen  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  were  supported 
by  Lord  Godrich,  Lord  Monck,  Lord  Mulgrave,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Norman  by,  whose  name  was  still  popular  in  Ireland,  the  son  of  William 
Oobbett,  and  a  few  newly  elected  Radicals,  and  mastered  fifty-nine 
votes*  It  was  plain  that  there  would  be  a  protracted  and  unflinching 
contest,  and»  after  much  parley,  the  Government  gave  way,  and  con- 
sented to  read  all  the  Bills  a  second  time,  and  send  them  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  character  suggested.  To  the  consternation  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  the  measure  which  they  had  derided  for  twenty  years  as 
"  Crawford's  Craze  '*  received  the  second  reading,  which  affirms  the 
heading  principles  of  a  Bill,  and  was  to  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
nominated  by  Mr,  Napier  and  Serjeant  Shee,  to  settle  the  details. 
Next  day  the  Times  was  furions,  and  the  Tory  press  dumbfounded  by 
this  concession. 

'*  In  the  meantime  the  landlords  were  not  idle.  They  aUo  had 
femedies  to  propose.     Lord   Lucan  submitted  a  Bill  to  bis  peers 
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providing  increased  powers  of  eviction,  and  facilitating  distress  for 
rent,  which  he  conceived  would  meet  the  real  diflScnlties  of  the  case. 
Lord  Westmeath  introduced  another  Bill  inflicting  severe  penalties  on 
tenants  who  cut  their  crops  after  sundown  to  the  peril  of  the  landlord's 
claims  on  the  entire  cereal  harvest.  Some  more  politic  proprietors, 
advised  apparently  by  Mr.  Butt,  who  was  the  leading  spokesman  of 
their  opinions,  declared  that  the  true  specific  for  the  public  distress 
was  a  revival  of  the  Com  Laws." 

Election  petitions  rained  on  the  new  Parliament.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  House  had  their  seats  called  in  question,  twenty  of  the 
Irish  party  being  assailed  in  this  way,  including  nearly  all  the  leaders 
of  both  branches.  My  seat  was  assailed  upon  various  grounds,  one  of 
which  excited  considerable  attention  ;  it  was  alleged  that  my  property 
qualification  was  inadequate.  I  qualified  from  a  rent-charge,  and 
Parliamentary  committees  had  formerly  listened  to  evidence  intended 
to  show  that  such  annuities  were  legitimately  bought  and  strictly 
collected ;  evidence  which  in  certain  recent  cases  nobody  was  able  to 
believe.  What  would  the  Young  Irelander  do,  it  was  demanded,  with 
respect  to  a  rent-charge  which  it  was  certain  he  had  not  bought  and 
did  not  collect?  I  instructed  my  counsel  to  rely  on  the  naked  facts, 
extenuating  nothing  and  withholding  nothing.  The  committee  was 
constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  of  two  Whigs,  two  Tories,  and  a 
chairman  of  moderate  politics. 

My  first  witness  was  Mr.  O'Hara,  a  retired  solicitor  of  capacity  and 
experience.  After  stating  that  he  had  offered  me,  and  that  I  had 
accepted,  a  rent-charge  of  £300  a  year  on  his  landed  property,  he  was 
cross-examined.  "  I  presume  Mr.  Duffy  paid  at  least  a  dozen  years' 
purchase  for  this  annuity,  or  was  it  twenty  years  ?  "  said  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioner,  in  the  tone  of  badinage  usual  on  such  occasions. 
"  No,"  replied  Mr.  0*Hara  ;  "  he  did  not  pay  a  penny." — **  Did  not 
pay  a  penny,"  echoed  the  learned  counsel,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
eyebrows  and  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  committee.  '^  The  annuity," 
he  continued,  *'  was  receivable  quarterly ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Dufiy  collected 
it  punctually  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  Mr.  O'Hara,  "  he  has  not  collected 
it  at  all." — "  Pray  tell  us,  Mr.  O'Hara,  were  you  surprised  at  this 
neglect  in  realising  his  property  ? ''  *'  Certainly  not ;  I  granted  the 
annuity  for  the  purpose  of  a  Parliamentary  qualification,  and  I  never 
expected  him  to  enforce  it." — '*  So,  sir,  you  created  this  charge  on 
your  estate  without  receiving  any  price  for  it  ?  the  grantee  never 
asked  you  to  pay  a  single  instalment,  and  you  admit  that  you  never 
expected  that  he  would  ?  In  point  of  fact,  was  not  the  arrangement 
a  mere  pretence  and  delusion  ?  "  ''  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Mr.  O'Hara 
with  admirable  coolness  ;  ''  the  law  requires  that  a  borough  member 
shall  have  a  legal  estate  of  £300  a  year,  and  I  granted  Mr.  Duffy 
such  an  estate  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  paid  £10,000  for  it ;  he  had 
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the  rigbt  and  power  to  eBforce  it  at  his  diecretion;  if  he  had 
jadgment  creditors  they  might  enter  on  the  land,  seize  my  cattle,  and 
Bell  them  to  eatisfy  their  claims.  I  have  given  him  all  I  could  give. 
The  price  to  be  received  in  retom  is,  I  conceive^  a  question  aSectiDg 
me  alone/' 

The  committee  retired  to  deliberate  on  the  case  submitted  to  them. 
M^MahoD,  the  member  for  Wexfordj  from  the  beginning  had  advised 
that  the  legal  estate  was  all  the  law  required ;  and  when  the  room 
was  cleared  he  was  still  confident  in  this  view*  But  my  friends 
generally  were  apprehensive  that  the  committee  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  Some  of  them  urged  me  to  stand  again  if  the  decision  should 
be  unfavourable.  **  Folly/'  I  replied  somewhat  impatiently  ;  "  if  the 
decision  be  unfavourable  it  is  because  my  qualification  is  invalid,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  to  my  Parliamentary  career."  Dr.  Brady,  the 
League  member  for  Leitrim,  had  been  taught  the  value  of  money  by 
early  struggles  gallantly  surmounted,  and  this  is  an  erperience  which 
prosperity  seldom  completely  counteracts.  But  he  bad  at  bottom  a 
generous  Irish  nature,  easily  kindled  into  a  flame,  **  Certainly  not/' 
he  rejoined  ;  **  Consols  or  dividends  constitute  an  unassailable  qualifi- 
cation, and  I  will  transfer  £10,000  to  your  credit  to-morrow  morning, 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  if  the  necefisity  arises/'  The  necessity  did 
not  arise^  for  after  a  few  minutes  we  were  called  into  the  committee- 
room  to  be  informed  that  my  qualification  was  valid.  This  decieion, 
in  a  rase  where  nothing  was  coloured  or  withheld,  contributed  to  bring 
the  practice  of  requiring  a  property  qualification  to  an  end.  In  the 
next  Parliament  it  was  abolished.* 

Perhaps  it  may  help  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  treating  Ireland 
justly  if  I  cite  the  effect  this  decision  produced  on  the  friend  who 
rdpresented  me  during  my  absence  in  the  chair  of  the  Natian  : 

**  Bid  I  not  tell  you  you  would  make  a  Parliamentary  precedent  as  well  &s 
a  Four  Coui^ts  one  ?  After  all,  a  committee  of  English  gentlemen  is  the 
r4oblast  and  fairest  tribunal  on  the  earth.  As  I  have  read  the  evidence,  by 
niy  honour,  there  i«  not  a  man  uj>on  that  committee  who  could  not,  with 
pitrfect  satisfaction  t-o  hi«  conscience  and  his  chamcter,  have  given  it  against 
you.     They  ignored  law  to  do  justice,  and  did  the  same  with  courage. 

"  God  has  made  your  path  out  of  a  heavy  strait,  and  made  it  marked  and 
memorable  to  all  men — yon,  almost  the  first  Irish  Nationalist,  who  have 
walked  without  subterfuge  or  chicane  into  the  British  Parliament. 

On  all  the  other  charges  in  the  petition  I  got  not  only  a  decision  in 
my  faTonr  but  costs  against  the  petitioner* 

When  Mr*  Disraeli  introduced  his  Budget  it  was  not  Protectionist 

^  Mj  counsel.  Mr,  O'Maller,  Q.C.,  and  Mr>  HoddlestoD,  expressed  great  satbfactioa 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  to  conduct  the  case,  and  the  latter, 
vrUen  Baron  H  addles  ton,  in  1SS6,  publiclj  renewed  his  expressiea  of  pleastire  »!  the  sort 
of  c;i»e  and  instructionfi  which  I  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  poblic  resiuit  which 
followed  in  the  abolition  of  the  propertj  qnaUfioation. 
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after  all.     Some  of  the  Whig  wire-pallers  became  alarmed  at  thi9 
strategy.  ''  Give  Dizzy  six  months/'  some  of  them  whispered,  "and  he'll 
wheedle  a  majority."     To  bar  sach  a  fearful  catastrophe  a  motion  waB> 
privately  handed  about  destined  to  bring  down  the  Government,  and 
the  Irish  party  were  invited  to  support  it.     It  was  sanctioned  by 
Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Free  Traders,  but  the  Leaguers  answered  that 
the  question  which  interested  them  was  tenant-right,  and  that  they 
had  had  no  assistance  of  any  sort  from  Free  Traders  to  obtain  that- 
concession.     At  this  juncture  Serjeant  Shee  invited  Lucas  and  'me  to- 
a  confidential  conference  at  his  chambers  in  Serjeants'  Inn.     It  was 
confidential    then,    but    after    five-and-forty  years    it    has    become 
historical.      A  Cabinet   Minister,   Mr.   Walpole,   was  authorised  to 
negotiate  with  the  Irish  party  for  their  support  to  the  Budget.    After 
deliberation  we  answered  in  vnriting  :  we  were  pledged  to  vote  for  no> 
Government  which  would  not  accept  the  leading  principles  of  Crawford*» 
Bill.     It  was  a  moderate  measure  framed  by  a  great  landowner,  and 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  a  great  lawyer ;  it  would  go  before  th& 
Select  Committee  with  Mr.  Napier's  Bills,  and,  if  the  Government 
undertook  to  accept  its  leading  principles,  we  could  promise  to  bring  at 
least  twenty  members,  who  would  otherwise  vote  against  it,  to  support 
their  Budget.    Some  official,  who  loved  his  acres  better  than  his  party 
or  his  office,  probably  betrayed  this  negotiation  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
A  strong  deputation  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Lord  Derby,  and 
Lord  Boden  asked  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  whether,  if  the  Select 
Committee  should  approve  of  what  were  called    the  principles  of 
Crawford's  Bill,  the  Government  were  prepared  to  adopt  them.     Lord 
Derby  assured  his  friends  that  the  Government  would  certainly  not 
adopt   them.     This  announcement  was  fatal  and  final.     We  could 
no  longer  support  the  Budget  without  a  violation  of  our  pledges 
to  sustain  no  Government  which  did  not  accept  Crawford's    Bill, 
and  we  voted  against  the  Government,  who  were  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  majority  of  only  nineteen.     The  support  of  the  League  would 
have  given  them  a  majority  of  over  twenty.    The  landowners  obtained 
delay  by  this  sudden  coup,  but  they  made  the  final  settlement  more 
stringent.     All  the  principles  which  they  resisted  at  that  time  are 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  but  a  crop  of  new  demands  has  sprung  up 
bom  the  exasperation  of  hope  deferred. 

When  the  Derby  Administration  fell,  a  Coalition  Government 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  was  formed.  There  had  been  a  general 
shaking  of  hands ;  Palmerston  and  Bnssell  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
new  Cabinet,  and  the  Peelites  mingled  with  the  old  Whigs.  But  the 
minor  appointments  excited  a  pause  of  amazement,  and  then  a  storm 
of  indignation.  Mr.  John  Sadleir  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  William  Keogh,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.  Up  to  the  last 
minute,  in  the  most  express  and  emphatic  manner,  Messrs.  Keogh 
and  Sadleir  had  pledged  themselves  never  to  take  office  from,  never 
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to  support,  alvrays  to  act  iq  opposition  to,  any  Mmistry  not  pledgecl 
to  repeal  the  Ecdesiagtical  Titles  Billt  to  abolish  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  to  make  a  Land  Bill,  framed  oa  the  principles  of 
Sharman  Crawford  s,  a  Cabinet  question.  And  here  was  a  Govern- 
ment to  whom  these  thiogs  were  plaiuly  impossible.  The  Leagiiera 
were  not  surprised  at  a  perfidy  which  they  had  predicted,  bat  they 
were  oatraged  by  its  audacious  cynicisoi  and  alarmed  at  its  evil 
example.  No  one  could  tell  how  far  the  treason  would  spread,  Mr. 
Anthony  OTla*ierty  was  spoken  of  as  Irish  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Vincent  Scully  for  some  legal  siaecare.  It  was  plain  that  the 
military  law,  which,  to  prevent  desertion ,  prescribes  the  flogging  of 
deserters,  was  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  leaders  and  journals  of 
the  Laagae  applied  it  vigorously*  The  provincial  press  put  the  new 
officials  in  a  pillory »  and  George  Henry  Moore  separated  himself  from 
them  peremptorily,  warning  the  country  that  a  question  which 
demanded  instant  attention  from  the  constituencies  was  how  many 
followers  they  conid  carry  with  them  across  the  House?  But  though 
at  the  outset  the  desertion  seemed  bo  be  condemned  by  a  verdict  that 
was  nniversali  it  soon  became  plain  that  under  various  decent 
disgnises  there  were  men  ready  to  applaud  and  justify  this  *'free 
trade  in  political  profligacy." 

The  council  of  the  League  took  up  zealously  the  resistance  to  the 
deserters,  with  one  disastrous  exception .  The  Northerns  were  divided 
on  the  subject,  but  the  most  influential  of  them,  Dr,  McKnight  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  insisted  that  the  new  officials  mast  have  time  to 
explain  themselves ;  perhaps  they  had  got  terms  from  the  Cabinet, 
and  they  certainly  could  be  more  useful  to  the  cause  in  office  than  out 
of  office,  I  asked  them  to  read  the  pledge  these  gentlemen  had  taken, 
and  to  remember  the  question  really  at  issue  was  whether  members 
elected  at  an  immense  sacrifice  by  an  impoverished  people  were  to 
make  conditions  for  the  country  or  only  conditions  for  themselves.  If 
the  latter  policy  was  determined  upon,  I  thought  the  Ijeague  members 
ought  to  receive  instructions,  when  the  Government  were  next  in  need 
of  Irish  votes,  to  say  with  Dr.  McKnight,  the  cause  would  be  greatly 
adeaoced  by  having  good  men  in  office,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
something  pleasant  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Lucas  inquired  whether  the 
time  the  new  officials  were  to  have  was  to  extend  over  their  elections. 
Must  we  wait  until  they  went  back  and  told  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  people  of  England  that  their  constituents  approved  of  their 
conduct  ?  If  the  Government  could  buy  Irish  support  by  places  they 
would  willingly  pay  that  price  for  it,  but  there  would  be  an  end  to 
public  concessions.  A  motion  condemning  the  deserters  was  carried 
in  the  oooncil  against  a  minority  of  only  four ;  and  a  deputation  waa 
despatched  to  Carlow  to  exhort  the  electors  to  reject  Mr.  Sadleir^  and 
he  was  rooted  by  the  refusal  of  electors,  who  had  formerly  supported 
him,   to  oootinue  their  confidence.     But  it  was  a  great  deduction 
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from  the  satisfaotion  of  the  victory  that  Sadleir  was  supported  by  the 
Oatholio  bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  Father  Maher,  uncle  and  confidant 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  by  many  local  priests  who,  like  Sadleir,  abandoned 
the  party  and  principles  they  had  hitherto  supported.  But,  happily,  a 
further  humiliation  almost  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his  seat  awaited 
Mr.  Sadleir.  During  his  canvass  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  proffered  to  the  Brigadiers  (as  his  knot  of  supporters 
were  called)  a  practical  retractation  of  the  course  he  had  taken  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  when  Lord  John  was  questioned  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  repudiated  it  with  unconcealed 
scorn.  No  explanation,  he  affirmed,  had  been  given  nor  had  any  been 
asked.  When  Parliament  reassembled  the  taint  was  found  to  have 
spread.  Of  38  members  who  attended  a  conference  in  one  of  the 
committee -rooms  21  declared  they  were  determined  to  sit  in  inde- 
pendent opposition,  as  17  adhered  to  the  Government.  It  was  plain 
that  the  Government  had  bought  more  than  a  brace  of  deserters ;  they 
had  driven  a  wedge  through  the  Independent  party,  cutting  it  into 
two  sections,  and  Eaglish  opinion  would  not  be  at  the  pains  of 
discriminating  between  them. 

When  the  minority  coalesced  with  the  Government  it  was  assumed  that 
the  majority  would  coalesce  with  the  Tories.  The  House  did  not  in 
the  least  understand  that  these  men  had  no  personal  aims,  and  had  no 
alliance  or  understanding  with  either  of  the  only  parties  it  recognised. 
From  that  time  the  great  League  which  had  parried  their  Land  Bill 
to  a  second  reading  were  divided  into  almost  equal  parts,  and  it  was 
soon  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  bishops  adhered  to  the 
minority.  Mr.  Keogh,  whose  re-election  was  delayed  by  a  petition, 
got  elected  and  came  before  his  sympathisers  like  Bichard  of  Gloucester, 
leaning  on  a  bishop. 

I  must  recur  to  my  diary  to  relieve  the  painful  strain  of  politics 
with  some  of  the  gossip  of  the  period  : 

<<  There  was  no  business  on  the  paper  to-night  in  which  I  took  the 
least  interest,  and  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  J.  to  walk  home  and 
dine  with  him.  Our  way  lay  through  a  wilderness  called  Victoria 
Street.  It  is  a  huge  road  that  pierces  one  of  the  worst  quarters  in 
Westminster,  running  for  half  a  mile  apparently  from  the  Abbey  in 
the  direction  of  Eccleston  Square.  J.  said  he  had  shot  snipe  formerly 
within  a  gunshot,  and  I  suggested  he  might  shoot  sparrows  still,  for 
there  are  not  half-a-^dozen  houses  yet  built,  and  there  is  a  general  air 
of  desolation  and  loneliness  which  is  alarming.  After  dinner  a  curious 
accident  befell.  The  hostess,  a  sentimental  young  woman,  produced 
her  album  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  verses  with  which  the 
volume  opened,  while  J.  smiled  with  a  significance  the  meaning  of 
which  I  altogether  misunderstood,  when  I  saw  that  the  verses  were 
some  I  had  written  for  the  VindiecUar  ten  years  ago.     '  I  think,'  I 
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eaidi,  laughing,  '  the;  are  dreadful  drivel.     The  hyperbolical  devotion 
of  Corydon  to  his  shepherdess  reminds  me  of  Moore's  lines  : 

*  He  thought  her  a  goddess,  she  thought  hiai  a  fool  (as  I  have  no  doubt  &he  did), 
And  m  swear  she  wa^  most  in  the  righl/ 

'*  My  hostess  looked  flushed  and  offended.  *  I  don't  mind  yonr 
laaghing  at  me/  she  said,  *  but  pray  don't  laogh  at  verses  which  came 
from  the  very  heart  of  my  husband  when  we  first  knew  each  other, 
and  which  I  will  treasure  to  my  dying  day/  I  hastened  to  apologise 
for  my  radeness,  and  got  oat  of  the  scrape  indifferently  well/' 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Nation  I  had  cultivated  an  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Charles  Damphie^  an  intimacy  founded  on  the  idem 
fwlle  ct  idem  mile  in  literature  rather  than  in  politics.  Many  a 
delightful  evening  we  spent  with  Clarence  Mangan  and  the  poets 
and  many  more  ttie-h-Utc.  But  our  paths  diverged  ;  he  went  to 
London,  and  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commona  he  occupied  a 
confidential  position  on  the  literary  and  parliamentary  staff  of  the 
Mormwj  Fast.  I  encountered  my  old  friend  accidentally  in  Palace 
Yard,  and  in  a  short  conversation  discovered  to  my  regret  that  his 
opinions  were  altogether  in  harmony  with  his  new  duties. 

He  inquired  why  I  did  not  speak  oftener,  and  I  laughed  and  said 
there  was  something  in  my  breast  which  forbade  me  being  an  orator, 
to  lint,  ray  lungs  ;  I  did  not  believe  my  voice  could  fill  so  large  a  hall 
as  the  House.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  sent  me  the  result  of  his 
observation  as  something  on  which  I  could  confidently  act. 

**If  your  health  is  suflSciently  restored,  which  I  sincerely  hope  it 
iSt  to  admit  of  your  undergoing  the  drudgery  of  Parliament  next 
session,  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  any  morbid  feeling  respecting  your 
voice  to  prevent  you  from  speaking.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  an 
old  friend.  You  have  got  an  excellent  voice,  as  audible  as  a  bell 
through  the  whole  House,  and  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  accent 
attracts  attention  not  unfavourably.  Your  voice  is  singalarly  distinct 
and  articulate  and,  I  am  sure  of  it,  a  thousand  times  more  grateful  to 
the  ear  than  either  the  cock-sparrow  chatter  of  the  Cockney  or  the 
greasy  brogue  of  the  Munster  man. 

**  I  am  only  in  the  country  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting.  On 
the  opening  of  the  session  I  shall  return  to  London,  for  I  suppose  I 
am  bound  for  my  life  to  the  midnight  vigils," 

Now,  when  we  are  both  within  view  of  the  final  resting-place.  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  another  sentence  from  his 
note:  *'Ihave  ever  thought  you  the  purest  public  man,  and  the 
most  high  souled  that  has  meddled  with  Irish  politics  in  my  day.'* 

When  Parliament  reassembled,  the  Leaguers  urged  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Select  Committee,  to  which  the  Land  Bills  were  referred, 
AfCfCr  much  negotiation   a  committee  of  twenty-nine    members  was 
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ehoeen,  half  of  them  being  nneqaivocal  landlords  or  landlords'  friends, 
and  on  the  other  part  Shee,  Lucas,  Duffy,  and  Colonel  Greville  from 
the  Leagae ;  Mr.  Bright  and  Dr.  PhiUimore,  as  amid  curies,  and 
other  neutrals,  including  Mr.  James  Sadleir,  brother  of  the  new  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  a  future  Attorney-General. 
During  this  session  the  laboor  of  the  Leaguers  was  constant  and 
exhaustive.  When  the  Select  Committee  sat  we  attended  the 
House  at  noon,  and  only  left  it  after  midnight.  Every  Catholic  or 
Irish  interest  in  any  part  of  the  empire  was  referred  to  some  of 
us.  In  the  House  we  sat  among  enemies,  and  faced  more  for- 
midable enemies  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  representatives  of  the 
constituencies  supported  by  the  undoubted  majority  of  the  Irish 
bishops.  And  after  our  success  against  Sadleir  we  had  no  further 
success ;  as  the  session  proceeded,  whenever  a  candidate  went  to  the 
hustings  he  was  hamstrung  from  behind  by  episcopal  friends  of  Dr. 
CuUen.  But  the  most  important  deserter  from  the  principles  which 
had  carried  Crawford's  Bill  to  a  second  reading  was  Mr.  Crawford 
himself.  He  published  a  letter  advising  the  tenant  farmers  to  accept 
and  be  thankful  for  a  measure  more  moderate  than  his  Bill.  He 
described  the  policy  by  which  the  Irish  party  had  won  so  signal  a 
success  in  the  current  session,  and  described  it  accurately,  as  a  policy 
of  *^  acting  on  their  pledges."  But  though  two  members  had  just 
forfeited  theirs,  he  was  not  disposed  to  complain.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  would  use  the  position  they  had  obtained 
to  promote  public  ends.  Though  we  all  now  know  that  he  might  as 
reasonably  have  given  credit  for  good  intentions  to  Titus  Oates  as  to 
John  Sadleir,  it  would  be  cruel  to  triumph  over  the  mistakes  of  an 
honourable  man.  As  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  Parliament  with- 
out getting  his  Bill  read  a  second  time,  while  the  men  whom  he 
lectured  carried  it  to  a  second  reading  in  a  single  session,  it  would 
•have  been  modest  to  recognise  that  they  were  better  judges  of  Par- 
liamentary policy  than  he  was.* 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 

•signalised  himself  by  Free  Trade  concessions  worthy  of  the  favourite 

pupil  of    Sir    Robert   Peel.     Bat   it    was  necessary  to  recoup  the 

Treasury   for  relinquished  taxes,  and  he  proposed  to  recoup  it  by 

•  "  It  cannot  be  donbted  that  in  the  policy  of  the  Northerns  the  example  of  Crawford 
-counted  for  much.  An  unjust  prejudice  against  Lucas  as  a  furious  bigot  (which  he 
was  not ;  he  was  a  zealot,  not  a  bigot)  prevailed  from  an  early  period,  and  some  of  them 
were  persuadtd  that  it  is  only  men  in  office  who  can  carry  questions  successfully 
-through  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.  But  Negro  Slavery  had  been  abolished  by  Wilber- 
force,  Religious  Equality  established  by  O'Connell,  and  Free  Trade  by  Cobden,  without 
-any  of  them  having  held  office  under  the  Crown.  There  were  lower  motives  also  at 
work.  The  Prime  Minister  was  a  Presbjterian,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  two  other 
-colleagues  beloLg  to  the  same  Church.  If  there  were  four  Catholics  in  the  Cabinet 
ir.  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Catholics  who  had  imperilled  the  League  on  the 
Kcclesiastical  Titles  Bill  would  have  been  found  hoorahine  at  their  backs,  and  we 
were  patient  with  this  sympathy."— "League  of  North  and  South.''  London  :  Chap- 
man &  Hall. 
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impoeiag  for  'the  first  time  an  mootne-tax  on  Ireland.  The  late 
Government  had  refrained  from  this  measure  on  the  gpeciSc  ground 
that  Ireland  was  already  overtaxed  in  proportion  to  her  reBonices,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  still  objected  to  the  proposal  In  Ireland  it  was  regarded 
as  deliberately  and  contemptuously  unfair,  and  a  storm  of  resistance 
arofie.  It  could  not  be  carried  without  the  assistance  of  Irish 
members,  and  it  was  thought  impossible  they  could  assent  to  it.  But 
the  dependence  of  Mr.  Keogh*e  confederates  on  the  Treasury  was 
complete,  and  they  believed  they  could  defy  popular  resistance.  On 
the  second  reading  only  one  Irish  member  was  absent.  Of  those 
present,  seventy-two  voted  against  the  Bill,  but  thirty-two  went  into 
the  Government  lobby.  When  the  measare  got  into  committee,  I 
ventured  to  tell  the  Government  that  they  had  obtained  this  decisive 
vote  by  corruption  as  base  as  that  employed  by  Walpole  and  the 
Pelhams  two  generations  earlier.  An  indignant  deserter  moved  that 
my  words  should  be  taken  down,  and  after  a  fierce  debate  I  was- 
ordered  to  attend  in  my  place  next  day  that  I  might  withdraw  them 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  refusal.  When  the  House  met  there  was  an- 
immense  attendance  of  members,  and  the  accommodation  provided  for 
strangers  was  crowded  in  all  parts.  I  was  assured  I  should  be  sent 
to  prison,  perhaps  expelled,  if  I  did  not  make  a  humble  submission* 
My  course  was  different  ;  I  declined  to  withdraw  my  words ;  but  if  a 
committee  of  inquiry  were  granted,  I  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
career  of  Messrs.  Keogh,  Sadleir,  and  some  of  their  associates  justified 
all  I  had  asserted.  But  this  was  an  inquiry  which  did  not  suit  the 
Grovemment.  The  Leader  of  the  House  objected  to  the  investigatioiv 
on  the  ground  that  his  colleagues  had  not  been  corrupted,  but  only^ 
converted  to  better  opinions,  and  the  deserters  sat  dumb  and  gloomy 
amidst  the  jeers  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  insisted  by  the  Irish  party 
that  a  bribe  was  not  less  a  bribe  because  it  was  paid  quarterly  at  the 
Treasury  ;  but  as  the  Government  proposed  to  let  the  subject  drop 
without  more  ado,  we  considered  we  had  scored  a  decisive  success,  and 
the  infamy  of  the  transaction  referred  to  was  made  known  to  the- 
English  people  for  the  first  time.  From  the  Frees  Gallery  kindly 
eyes  were  looking  down  on  the  contest,  Edward  Whitty  wrote  me  a. 
hasty  note : 

"  Your  quiet  and  respectful  manner — but  self-possessed  and 
dogged — saved  you,  for  manner  is  everything.  Your  walk  oat  of  the 
House  was  a  stroll — a  splendid  coup.  Unbounded  admiration  was 
general  in  the  gallery.  In  my  time  no  man  ever  went  through  such  a 
scene,  I  am  happy  in  thinkiug  you  have  a  fine  adviser  in  Shee. 
Locaa  behaved  like  a  hero.  The  House  has  been  idiotic— keep  it  in 
Ihe  wrong." 

In  Ireland  the  conflict  created  an  enthusiasm  which  has  long  faded 
into  obecnrity,  bat  the  contemporary  letters  and  journals  were  full  of 
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it,  aud  a  letter  from  Dablin,  when  one  makes  allowaiio6  for  the  uudae 
kindness  of  the  writer,  will  help  to  realise  it. 

^^  We  are  all  prond  and  gratified — ^I  cannot  tell  yon  how  mnch — ^at 
what  has  happened.  And  Dnblin  has  fairly  forgotten  the  Exhibition 
for  the  last  two  days.  Passing  any  group  on  Saturday  or  yesterday 
in  the  streets,  one  was  sure  to  hear  something  about  Oavan  Da£^. 
And  there  has  been  no  attempt  even  to  deny  that  you  did  the  thing 
bravely,  skilfully  and  successfully.  The  Four  Courts  gossip  on 
Saturday  freely  admitted  so  much.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  happened  that 
will  80  much  damn  the  opposite  faction.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
dishonest  twaddle  that  people  might  have  listened  to  here^  but  this 
scene  has  given  them  an  actual  insight  into  the  House.  I  have  heard 
no  one  speak  of  it  who  did  not  utter  himself  as  if  it  had  passed  under 
his  own  eyes.  .  .  .  After  Eeogh's  talk  about  men  who  would  slink 
before  him  in  London,  though  they  ranted  and  wrote  here,  it  happens 
well  and  timely.  The  scene  makes  you  the  most  popular  man  in 
Ireland.  It  is  high  access  of  faith  and  courage  to  the  poor  country, 
too." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Badget  passed,  but  it  may  be  safely  surmised  that 
none  of  the  parties  to  that  baneful  measure  realised  all  its  disastrous 
consequences.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  known  that  he  was  imposing 
a  heavy  burthen  upon  Ireland,  but  he  had  not  yet  awakened  from 
the  delusion  common  to  his  class  since  the  Norman  conquest,  that 
dependencies  and  colonies,  partners  and  allies,  existed  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  He  was  far  from  divining  that  he  was  inflicting 
a  blow  upon  Ireland  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  Union.  The  unfortunate 
Irish  deserters  could  not  fail  to  know  that  they  were  abetting  a 
wrong  to  their  native  country  for  their  personal  benefit.  But  it  is 
probable  that  none  of  them  knew  that  from  that  hour  prosperity  and 
<^ntentment  became  impossible,  that  to  every  class  and  every  man, 
not  an  official  paid  from  the  English  Treasury,  life  would  become  a 
constant  struggle,  and  that  there  would  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
yearly  the  profits  of  industry  on  which  States  thrive,  and  that  public 
tranquillity,  which  is  the  bfilsam  of  life,  would  become  impossible. 
The  reader  is  invited  to  note  that  that  popular  Budget  originated  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  injustice  disclosed  ^by  the  Boyal  Commission 
on  the  Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  is 
occopying  Parliament  and  the  press  while  these  pages  are  being 
written.  The  wrong  it  discloses  is  not  a  sentimental  grievance  which 
may  be  dismissed  with  other  forgotten  wrongs  belonging  to  the  dead 
past,  but  a  practical  one  altogether  outside  of  party,  and  which  will 
largely  determine  the  future  fortune  of  the  country. 

The  vote  of  the  Irish  members  on  the  income-tax  satisfied  the 
Government  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  those  gentlemen ;  the 
result  was  prompt  and  decisive.     Lord  Palmerston  told  the  Select 
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Committee  od  the  Land  Bills  that  he  saw  no  neoeseity  for  any  legis- 
lation on  the  question.  Next  day  Crawford's  Bill  was  set  aside  by 
nineteen  to  nine.  Mr.  Napier's  Bills  were  next  taken  in  hand  and 
carefully  prnned*  The  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill,  as  it  left  the 
committee,  ignored  Ulster  tenant-right  and  denied  compensation  for 
the  class  of  improvements  most  commonly  made  in  Ireland,  The 
cjoontry  had  been  rendered  habitable  by  an  indastry  like  that  which 
raised  Venice  on  a  quagmire  or  Holland  on  a  sandbank;  yet  all 
improvements  more  than  twenty  years  in  existence  were  confiscated. 
Inordinate  rents  had,  as  we  know,  created  habitual  arrears ;  in  former 
measnres  a  landlord  ejecting  a  tenant  was  enabled  to  set*off  these 
arrears  against  any  claims  for  compensation,  bat  the  modified  Bill 
went  a  step  farther,  and  declared  that  if  a  tenant  was  ejected  for  non* 
payment  of  rent  or  arrears  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  any  improvements  whatever. 

Half  a  dozen  by-elections  occurred  shortly  afterwards ;  three  seats 
were  vacated  on  petition  by  electiob  committees.  In  two  of  them 
the  late  members  who  had  deserted  with  Mr.  Keogh  presented  them- 
selves for  re-election  and  were  chosen.  At  Sligo,  where  an  Englidi 
gentleman  had  lost  his  seat  on  petition,  Mr*  John  Sadleir  presented 
himself,  was  proposed  by  the  parish  priest  and  supported  by  the 
bishop,  and  got  elected.  In  every  constituency  there  was  a  group  of 
manly,  resolute  priests  and  farmers  who  stood  by  the  League)  but  they 
were  warned  that  the  hand  of  episcopal  authority  would  fall  heavy 
upon  them. 

Let  me  relieve  the  painful  monotony  of  these  disasters  by  some 
eocia)  details  from  my  diary: 

''  I  dined  at  John  Brady's,  to  meet  Sheridan  Knowles^  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  the  poet.  He  has  a  brow  somewhat  retreating,  but 
expressive  eyes  and  a  sweet  pleasant  mouth.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  lady  who  is  too  aggressively  pious  for  social  enjoyment, 
and  constantly  whips  the  poor  man  up  to  his  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
When  the  ladies  vanished,  Knowles  talked  in  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  manner.  He  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Belfast  Insti- 
tution twenty  5'ears  ago,  and  had  had  Emersou  Tennant,  Thomas 
O^Hagan,  and  Joseph  Napier,  all  now  eminent  men,  for  pupils,  and 
they  profited  by  his  teaching.  He  had  trained  them,  he  said,  in 
effective  elocution,  an  art  without  which  good  speaking  and  good 
reading  were  impossible,  but  which  any  man  might  learn  at  any  age* 
His  dearest  friend  in  Belfast  was  John  Lawless — Jack  Lawless,  the 
Catholic  agitator.  Lawless  was  the  soul  of  honour,  always  interesting 
and  exhilarating,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  nnexpectedly  sound  judg- 
ment. But  the  Athens  of  Ireland  was  an  exile  for  a  man  of  literary 
tastes.  In  London  his  best  friend  was  William  Hazlitt.  He  owed 
mora  to  Hazlitt  than  he  could  express  for  early  counsel  and  enooarage* 
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ment.  Bat  for  him  he  woald  probably  never  have  been  a  dramatist. 
Bat  it  would  not  have  mach  mattered.  Marston's  'Patrician's 
Daughter '  contained  more  poetry  than  all  his  own  dramas.  Hasslitt's 
one  weakness  was  that  he  woald  not  bear  contradiction.  I  said 
Hazlitt  was  one  of  my  earliest  masters  in  literature,  a  man  of  wide 
and  strikingly  original  powers ;  bat  what  a  fate  he  had  endored  t 
— slandered  by  the  Blackwood  gang,  patronised  by  his  inferiors  among 
his  osaal  associates,  and  recogoised  for  what  he  really  was  by  scarcely 
any  compeer  except  Charles  Lamb.  *  Yes/  Knowles  said, '  and  Lamb 
was  a  Tory  who  did  not  share  any  of  his  opinions/  I  mentioned  that 
Home,  the  author  of  '  Orion/  told  me  that,  having  a  strong  desire  to 
see  Hazlitt  after  his  death,  as  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  him  before,  he  visited  the  house  where  he  died.  The  body  was 
lying  on  an  old  piano,  covered  with  a  sheet  pas  trop  propre,  and  there 
was  not  a  human  being  in  attendance  ou  a  man  who  had  done  more 
for  popular  liberty  and  the  personal  freedom  which  is  the  cream  of 
liberty  than  any  of  the  Broughams  or  Jeffreys  who  had  been  swathed 
in  patrician  robes  or  seated  in  some  high  fatUeuil.  '  Yes/  Knowleii 
said,  '  one  thing  a  man  had  better  make  up  his  mind  to — ^the  rewards 
in  public  life  rarely  fall  to  the  generous  workers,  and  never  to  the 
pioneers.'  Recurring  to  what  he  said  about  elocution,  I  said  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  was  useless  to  teach  elocution  to  any  man 
whom  nature  had  not  equipped  with  the  necessary  organisation.  I 
had  taken  lessons  from  a  friend  of  his,  Moore  Stack,  who  had  played 
in  *  John  of  Procida '  and  some  other  of  Knowles'  dramas,  but  all  I 
learned  was  to  enjoy  dramatic  poetry  more  keenly.  Moore,  he  said — 
for  that  was  the  name  he  was  known  by  on  the  stage— would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  actors  in  England  if  he  had  persisted.  But 
one  must  respect  his  motives ;  he  had  religious  scruples,  because  the 
Catholic  Church  censured  the  stage.  Knowles  told  us  that  he  himself 
had  latterly  taken  to  preaching  (under  the  influence  of  Madame,  we 
may  surmise)  in  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  was  to  hold  forth  that  night. 
Our  host  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  from  the  table  to  the  taber- 
nacle and  bring  back  Knowles  to  supper.  The  service  was  startling^ 
stretching  to  the  very  borders  of  melodrama;  in  the  prayer,  the 
preacher  held  a  colloquy  with  his  Creator  which  was  probably  unique 
in  pulpit  oratory.  '  0  God/  he  said,  '  who  hast  graciously  selected 
Thy  servant  to  do  Thy  work,  and  peremptorily  drawn  him  away  from 
the  fascinating  pleasures  of  this  world  for  Thy  service,  be  pleased  to 
ordain,'  &c.     I  never  heard  Mr.  Knowles  again ! " 

I  shall  not  obtrude  into  this  sketch  of  transactions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  proceedings  which  in  Ireland  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  party  of  Independent  Opposition.  All  the  landed  gentry,  the 
Coalition  Government,  the  majority  of  the  Irish  bishops  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Papal  Delegate^ 
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were  oppoaed  to  them  at  every  point,  and,  nnder  the  iofinenc©  of  the 
latter,  priests  who  had  given  an  active  assistance  to  the  Leagne  were 
directed  to  abstain  from  politics.  As  this  order  was  considered  idira 
mre3y  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  the  Archbishop  was  carried  ta 
Kome  by  Frederick  Lucas,  bnt  the  appeal  was  not  Bucceaafal ;  the  - 
Irish  party  were  beaten  at  every  point  by  those  upon  whom  they  were 
entitled  to  rely.  To  win  the  Irish  constituencies  without  the  help  of 
the  local  clergy  was  as  hopeless  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  Stuart 
Pretenders  to  raise  the  Highlands  without  the  help  of  the  local  chiefs. 

When  Parliament  met  the  natural  oonsequences  followed.  The 
Government  were  asked,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Napier,  what  they  had  done 
with  his  Billp,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  Lord  John  Bussell^ 
in  the  slow  and  discontented  drawl  which  was  his  ordinary  method^ 
declared  that  nothing  had  been  done  because  it  was  not  desirable  to 
do  anything.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other  persons  in  Ireland, 
with  the  best  information,  assured  him  that  there  was  no  longer  need 
for  legislation  ;  there  was  a  good  harvest ;  a  friendly  feeling  existed 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  the  question  was  settling  itself. 
On  the  face  of  God's  earth  there  was  not  a  country  so  miserable  and 
hopeless  as  Ireland  at  that  time.  The  population  were  flowing  out  of 
it  like  water  from  a  vessel  which  had  been  staved.  The  workhouses 
were  crammed  with  inmates  stricken  with  the  diseases  that  spring  from 
want  and  neglect ;  the  landlords  were  still  levelling  homesteads  and 
rooting  out  the  native  race  j  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  remedy 
or  alleviation*  Nothing  waa  to  be  done,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
representatives  elected  by  the  stricken  people  assented  in  silence,  and 
three^fourths  of  the  bishops,  born  and  bred  among  them»  sanctioned 
the  pertidy. 

Against  all  these  reverses  fortune  supplied  one  signal  set-ofT.  In 
Mr.  Sadleir'fl  contest  for  Carlow,  Mr.  DowHog,  an  elector  who  refused 
to  support  him,  and  threatened  to  canvass  his  tenants  agcunst  him,  was 
iirrested  by  one  of  Sadlair  s  election  agents  on  his  way  to  the  hustings 
and  carried  to  the  local  office  of  the  Tipperary  Bank,  There  were 
billfl  of  hiB  in  the  bank  which  had  not  come  to  maturity,  and  he  had 
given  to  a  friend  who  endorsed  them  a  bond  as  a  counter-security. 
On  this  unripe  bond  he  was  arrested.  As  no  attorney  could  sign  the 
certificate  in  such  a  transaction  without  risk  of  being  struck  off  the 
roll,  the  name  of  a  dying  attorney  waa  forged  to  the  instrument.  In 
these  proceedings  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Sadleir  had  intervened,  not 
merely  through  agents,  but  personally  by  direction  and  assistance. 
When  he  came  to  be  examined,  however,  he  denied  everything  and 
repudiated  everybody,  but  the  jury  disbelieved  him,  and  found  a  verdict 
far  the  plaintiH.  When  the  news  was  flashed  throughout  the  Empire 
the  sensation  was  intense.  One  of  the  Queen's  Government  directing 
Ji  fraudulent  arrest,  supported  by  deliberate  forgery^  was  an  unheard- 
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of  scandal ;  bat  it  was  still  worse  to  have  snch  an  official  disbelieved 
on  oath  by  a  respectable  jary.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office* 
and  quit  Downing  Street  for  ever.  In  most  civilised  countries  this 
eacposare  woold  have  mined  and  scattered  the  political  connection 
-which  he  had  created,  bat  in  Ireland  it  rained  no  one  bat  Mr.  Sadleir. 
His  most  intimate  confederates  still  held  up  their  heads,  and  not 
one  bishop  or  ecclesiastic  of  any  rank  abandoned  the  Sadleir-Eeogh 
party. 

Mr.  Sadleir  was  still  occasionally  sammoned  to  ^ote  on  party* 
divisions.  Happily  villainy  is  not  an  a^pweable  parsnit.  I  saw  him 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  his  fi^e  was  appalling.  He  had  always 
been  a  dark^  mysterions  person,  bat  now  he  looked  wild,  haggard,  and 
repolsive.  None  of  as  had  any  saspicion  that  he  was  an  nndetected 
forger  and  a  swindler,  bat  it  seemed  that  thwarted  ambition  had 
tamed  his  blood  into  liqnid  mad. 

I  have  not  disinterred  from  Hansard  a  line  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Leagaers  in  Parliament,  bat  there  is  a  little  story  worth  recording  as 
an  illnstration  of  the  sort  of  evidence  on  which  English  opinion  as 
respects  Ireland  is  sometimes  founded.  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  retired 
Qovemor  of  Upper  Canada,  published  a  book  entitled  '^  A  Fortnight 
in  Ireland,"  for  which  the  Irish  Constabulary  furnished  materials  in 
the  shape  of  violent  speeches  delivered  at  tenant-right  meetings,  and 
reported  by  them  to  headquarters.  Most  of  these  speeches  were  made 
by  the  Reverend  This  or  That,  and  they  were  naturally  cited  on  a 
Maynooth  debate  to  illustrate  the  discipline  of  that  institution.  Was 
a  system  to  be  tolerated  which  produced  firebrands  like  these  reverend 
orators?  When  my  time  came  to  speak  I  took  up  the  reprehended 
speeches  and  read  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  of  them  amid 
ironical  cheers.  The  sentiments  seemed  to  me,  I  said,  not  unjust 
or  unreasonable  under  the  drcnmstances  which  existed  in  Ireland, 
but  in  any  case,  I  submitted,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  hold  Maynooth 
responsible.  (Oh!  oh!)  I  would  only  trouble  them  with  a  single  fact 
iti  support  of  this  conclusion.  Every  speaker  without  exception 
whom  I  had  quoted  was  a  clergyman,  but  he  was  not  a  priest, 
but  a  Presbyterian  minister!  There  was  an  anonymous  speech 
indeed  in  the  collection  particularly  objectionable  to  Irish  landlordp, 
and  it  might  seem  impossible  to  relieve  Maynooth  of  the  impu- 
tation of  having  trained  this  unnamed  speaker  at  any  rate.  But 
I  undertook  to  prove  a  negative  even  in  that  case.  (Oh !  oh !)  Yes, 
I  really  could  not  allow  Maynooth  to  run  away  with  the  credit  or 
reproach  of  this  performance,  for  I  recognised  in  it  a  policeman's 
version  of  a  speech  which  I  had  myself  delivered  in  the  Tholeel  of 
New  Boss. 

The  conclusion  of  this  parliamentary  campaign  is  a  piece  of  history 
with  which  English  readers  are  imperfectly  acquainted. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 


THE   KLONDIKE    GOLDFIELDS. 


THERE  can  no  longer  be  tnoch  reasonable  doabt  as  to  the  value 
of  the  goldfields  recently  opened  np  in  British  North-West 
Territory,  for  although  many  sensational  and  probably  exaggerated 
reports  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
Ogilvie,  the  Dominion  Surveyor,  can  scarcely  be  questioned*  The 
excitement  caused  by  the  late  discoveries  at  Klondike  recalk  the 
Califomian  gold  fever  of  1849,  when  fortunes  wei*e  made  in  a  day, 
and  mining  camps  became  large  cities  in  a  few  short  months.  For 
the  moment  Klondike  is  regarded  (and  with  some  reason)  as  a  verit- 
able El  Dorado,  destined  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  Ooolgardie  and 
Johannesbarg.  And  yet  the  ignorance  displayed  in  England  regard- 
ing Alaska  would  be  surprising  were  it  not  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  great  lone  land  has  until  recently  been  almost  unknown,  save  to 
those  immediately  connected  with  it  by  trade  or  legislation.  Many 
are  even  unaware  that  the  conntry  is  at  present  unapproachable  by 
land  or  sea  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  the  experienced  who  have  been  there.  Thousands  are  even 
now  setting  out  for  the  diggings  unequipped,  unprovisioncd,  and  totally 
unprepared  for  the  perilous  journey  before  them.  Over  eight  hundred 
were  by  the  latest  advices  gathered  at  Dyea,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Chilkoot  Pass,  unable  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  and  already 
suffering  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  food.  Some  of  these  luckless 
gold-seekers  had  actually  brought  bicycles,  with  the  intention  of 
riding  into  the  gold  district !  This  fact  gives  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
idea  formed  by  the  average  *'  Tender- foot  "  of  the  interior  of  Alaska, 
and  the  impassable  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  Klondike  and 
the  sea.  It  is  reassuring  to  think  that  the  majority  of  this  crowd 
Will  have  to  spend  the  winter  at  Dyea  or  Juneau,  for  the  Indians  are 
VOL.  LJDtll.  X 
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well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the  lakes  after  the  first  of 
September  must  mean  disaster,  if  not  death.  And,  withont  Indians, 
the  Chilkoot  is  impassable. 

Although  the  Alaskan  goldfields  have  until  recently  been  com- 
paratively unknown  in  England,  they  have  for  some  time  excited 
considerable  interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  wealthy  firm,  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco,  has  for  years  past 
traded  with  the  miners,  and  realised  enormous  profits  by  introducing 
stores  of  all  kinds  into  the  country  vid  the  port  of  Saint  Michael's  in 
Behring  Sea ;  but  the  dangers  involved  in  an  expedition  to  the  Yukon 
region  have  been  so  well  known  to  all  in  the  Western  States,  that  until 
a  few  weeks  ago  even  the  hardiest  and  most  reckless  hesitated  before 
attempting  the  journey.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  '^  old-timers  " 
(or  experienced  miners)  never  talk  of  ''  leaving  Alaska."  They  call 
it  ^'  getting  out "  of  tlds  Arctic  Ice-trap  which  has  already  entombed 
only  too  many  of  those  who  have  ventured  within  its  treacherous 
gates. 

There  are  two  ways,  at  present^  of  reaching  Klondike.  One  is 
by  sea  from  San  Francisco  to  Saint  Michaers  in  Behring  Sea,  and 
thence  up  the  Yukon  River  (a  journey  of  about  three  weeks)  in  stern- 
wheel  steamers;  the  other  route  (travelled  by  the  writer)  is  by 
crossing  the  Chilkoot  Pass  and  descending  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rapids 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Lewes  Biver.  The  latter  meets  the  river 
Pelly  at  Fort  Selkirk,  and  the  two  streams  form  the  Yukon,  which 
Sows  a  course  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles  to  Behring  Sea.  The 
distance  saved  by  adopting  the  land  journey  is  at  least  2500  miles, 
but  the  difficulties  are,  of  course,  infinitely  greater  by  the  latter  route. 
The  passage  of  the  Chilkoot,  for  instance,  should  only  be  attempted 
by  those  capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  for  the  climb  over 
this  mountain  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  both 
dangerous  and  exhausting.  At  Lake  Lindemann,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Chilkoot  range,  the  traveller  must  build  his  own 
boat  (for  no  labour  is  procurable),  first  felling  and  sawing  the  timber 
for  its  construction.  A  chain  of  five  lakes,  subject  to  violent  storms, 
must  then  be  crossed,  and  three  dangerous  rapids  negotiated.  Assuming 
that  Fort  Selkirk  is  reached  without  mishap  (which  is  doubtful),  one 
may  fioat  thence,  down  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Yukon,  in  comparative 
safety  to  Klondike.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  journey  from  the 
head  of  salt-water  navigation  at  Dyea,  on  the  Lynn  Canal,  to  the 
goldfields — a  journey,  from  start  to  finish,  as  fatiguing,  monotonous, 
and  generally  comfortless,  as  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer 
to  accomplish.  Camp  life  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  pleasant 
open-air  existence ;  but  in  Alaska  life  is  made  miserable  by  dense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  harass  and  torment  the  traveller  night  and 
day,  until  positive  illness  sometimes  ensues.     A  Yukon  mosquito  will 
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torture  a  dog  to  death  in  &  few  hours,  and  will  drive  bear  and  deer  into 
the  water.  Valuable  claims  near  Circle  City  have  been  deserted  owing 
to  their  persistent  onslaughts.  Hunger  is  another  evil  without  a 
remedy.  Alaska  produces  absolutely  nothing  of  an  edible  nature,  and 
as  the  settlements  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  are  generally  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation,  the  daily  fare  is  often  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Dawson  City,  the  newly  establiahed  mining  camp,  is^  like  most 
Alaskan  *'  cities/'  a  scjualid  collection  of  log-hut^  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Klondike  River,  about  fifty-five  miles  below  Fort  Cudahy,  also 
in  British  North -West  Territory.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  journey 
from  Juneau  to  Klondike  occupies  at  least  two  months.  This  can 
scarcely  be  correct  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  writer 
accomplished  it  last  year  in  twenty-three  days,  four  of  which  were 
wasted  in  camp^  during  stormy  weather,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett 
The  Klondike  River  is  a  swift,  shallow  stream,  about  150  miles  in 
length.  The  name  Klondike  is  simply  a  mispronunciation  of  the 
Indian  word  ''  Thron-Diuck/'  which  signifies  literally  "  Plenty  of 
fish  ** ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  month  of  July  189G  there  was  far 
more  talk  at  this  place  anent  the  expected  salmon-run  than  excitement 
about  nuggets  and  gold-dust.  The  attention  of  prospectors  was  then 
mainly  centred  upon  Circle  City  which  is  io  American  territory,  and 
near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Circle  City  was  once  looked  upon  as  the  Alaskan 
metropolis ;  but  a  general  stampede  up-river  to  Klondike  has  trans- 
formed its  flag-bedizened  streets  and  glittering  saloons  into  a  collection 
of  dingy,  deserted  dwellings,  chiefly  iobabited  by  wandering  Indians 
and  their  dogs* 

Gold  has  probably  never  before  been  found  in  such  a  remote  and 
desolate  region  as  Klondike.  The  first  discovery  in  the  district  was 
made  by  a  miner,  named  George  Carmack,  on  a  creek  locally  known  as 
the  *'  Bonanssa,"  The  latter  is  about  twenty- five  mOes  in  length,  and 
has  many  small  gold-bearing  tributaries,  techDically  termed  *'  pups." 
Last  year  about  300  claims  bad  been  staked  out  on  Bonanza,  but  this 
number  is  now  more  than  trebled.  A  branch  of  the  Bonanza,  named 
El  Dorado,  has  been  magnificently  prospected,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie 
declares  that,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  three  pans  on  this  creek 
have  yielded  £41,  £42,  and  £13  respectively,  while  many  others  ran 
up  around  £10.  $5  to  $7  per  pan  is  an  average  result.  "  It  is  cer- 
tain,** adds  Mr.  Ogilvie,  *'  that  millions  will  betaken  out  of  the  district 
this  year  (1897).'*  Enough  prospecting  has  been  done  to  show  that 
there  are  at  least  fifteen  miles  of  extraordinary  richnese,  and  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  three  or  even  four  times  that  extent. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  other  creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Klondike 
yet  to  be  prospected*  Gold  is  found  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Sixty 
Mile  River,  while  a  number  of  streams  that  flow  into  the  Yukon, 
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betv^een  the  Klondike  and  Indian  Bivers,  are  said  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metal.  The  latter  is  alloyed  with  ailver,  and  is  worth  some 
shillings  less  per  ounce  than  Califomian  gold^  bat  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  rich  and  in  abnndance.  The  suddenness  of  the  Klondike 
finds  has  been  truly  remarkable.  When  the  writer  travelled  through 
Alaska,  in  July  last,  a  man  who  had  scraped  together  £6000  or 
£7000  (after  four  or  five  years'  hard  work)  was  looked  upon  as  a 
rara  avis.  The  largest  nugget  that  had  then  been  found  weighed 
under  30  ounces. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  mines  of  the  Yukon  are  of  a  class 
by  themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  follow  entirely  new  methods  for 
getting  the  gold.  The  diggings  have  within  the  past  two  years  been 
graded  according  to  their  depth  as  *'  winter  "  and  ''  summer"  mines. 
It  was  formerly  considered  impossible,  on  account  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, to  work  after  the  month  of  September,  but  it  is  now  conclusively 
proved  that  much  may  be  accomplished  during  the  dark  sunless  winter. 
The  working  year  is,  therefore,  three  times  as  long  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  the  time  formerly  given  up  to  drink  and  debauchery  is  tamed  to 
profitable  account.  The  utility  of  classifying  the  diggings  according 
to  their  depth  is  obvious  for  the  following  reason.  If  the  gold  lies 
only  from  two  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
all  the  worthless  ground,  throwing  it  aside  until  after  the  pay-dirt  is 
taken  out,  after  which  it  may  be  piled  where  it  was  originally  taken 
from.  The  difficulty  of  sach  mining  is,  of  course,  enormously  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  frozen.  Every  foot  of  it  must  be 
thawed,  either  in  sinking  or  drifting,  by  small  fires.  The  shallower 
mines  are  worked  during  the  summer  in  the  open  air,  bat,  where  the 
gravel  is  more  than  six  feet  in  depth,  a  shaft  is  sunk,  and  dirt 
enough  removed  to  allow  space  to  work  in.  Thus  the  gold-seeker, 
with  a  log-hut  close  to  the  mouth  of  his  shaft,  and  provided  with 
plenty  of  fuel,  need  not  expose  himself  greatly  to  the  cold,  and  may 
pass  a  whole  winter  without  danger  if  food  be  forthcoming.  About  a 
ton  of  dead  ground  can  be  damped  daily,  and  a  few  hundred  poands 
of  pay-gi*avel.  The  latter  is  piled  up  until  the  spring,  when  the 
thaw  comes.  It  is  then  panned  and  cradled  without  difficulty,  for 
here,  unlike  Western  Australia,  there  is  no  lack  of  water.  The  winter 
in  Alaska  usually  sets  in  very  suddenly.  Last  year  the  Yukon  was 
blocked  by  ice  as  early  as  September  28,  and  one  of  the  river  steamers 
was  unable  to  regain  the  port  of  Saint  Michael,  where  these  vessels 
are  generally  laid  up. 

A  man  may  live  (with  proper  precautions)  comfortably  enough 
through  a  winter  in  Alaska.  At  least  a  dozen  '^  old-timers  "  on  the 
Yukon  have  spent  six  consecutive  years  in  the  country,  for  the  cold 
in  these  latitudes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Eighty  degress 
(Fahr.)  below  zero  is  about  the  severest  yet  experienced,  but  this  is 
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rare,  and  here,  unlike  Canada,  there  is  seldom  a  wind  which  makes 
even  20*  below^  zero  unbearable.  The  writer  is  acqaainted  with  men 
now  living  at  Dawson  City  who  have  wintered  on  the  Yukon  in  a 
thin  canvas  tent  Angast  and  the  beginning  of  September  are  the 
best  months  for  prospecting  and  preparing  for  the  winter,  which 
latter  consists  mainly  in  stocking  the  larder  with  enough  moose,  bear, 
and  caribou  meat  to  sustain  life  until  the  following  spring.  But 
moose  have  lately  been  scared  from  the  settlements  by  the  continual 
crack  of  the  rifle,  while  bear  and  cariboo  become  scarcer  each  year. 
The  question  of  supplies  has  always  been  a  diBBcult  one  in  Alaska. 
The  writer  can  vouch  for  this,  having  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
been  compelled  to  famish  provisions  for  the  starving  miners  from 
his  own  slender  store.  This  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1896,  when 
the  name  of  Klondike  had  no  meaning  in  the  ears  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  gold-rush  to  the  Yukon  had  not  even  commenced, 
and  there  were  not  10,000  white  men  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
district,  from  Fort  Selkirk  to  Behriog  Sea. 

There  will  probably  be  20,000  miners  (if  not  more)  at  Klondike 
this  winter*  At  the  end  of  June  1896,  Forty  Mile  City  contained 
perhaps  a  tenth  part  that  number ;  but  the  writer  found  the  settle- 
ment in  a  state  of  semi-etarvation,  and  was  unable  to  procure  even  a 
sack  of  flour  for  his  own  consumption.  Circle  City  was  in  a  similar 
plight.  The  first  supply  steamer  from  Saint  Michaers  had  been  blocked 
by  ice,  and  did  not  arrive  until  July  8,  when  fihips'  biscuits  were 
selling  for  20  cents  apiece,  and  other  provisions  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  such  a  situation  in 
this  sterile  region,  where  the  soil  absolutely  refuses  to  produce  a 
single  article  of  food,  and  where  the  very  Indians  perish  like  rats  from 
starvation.  Provisions  are  always  at  famine  prices  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  ;  but  there  are  also  times  of  dire  distress,  when  a  whole  van- 
load  of  nuggets  would  not  purchase  a  crust  of  bread.  This  fact  is, 
unfortunately,  either  unknown  or  disregarded  by  a  large  percentage  of 
those  now  flocking  to  Klondike. 

There  is,  happily,  a  brighter  side  to  this  gloomy  picture.  Were 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  the  only  available  route  into  Alaska,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  the  spring  of  1898  would  famish  the  world  with  a 
record  of  privation  and  suffering  uDp^ralleled  even  in  Arctic  annals. 
Where  gold  is  men  will  go — with  native  guides  or  without — and 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  dreaded  Chilkoot  would  reckon  its 
victims  by  hundreds  were  there  no  other  inlet  into  the  country.  There 
are,  however,  fortunately,  other  approaches  to  the  Yukon  Valley,  and 
at  one  of  these^  which  is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  ^'Gateway 
of  Alaska/*  active  operations  are  in  progress  to  open  up  communica- 
tion (throughout  the  year)  with  the  new  goldfields.  The  **  White 
Pass/'  over  which  the  new  road  is  being  laid,  is  at  least  1000  feet 
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This  map  is  a  reduced  portion  of  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
De  Windt,  drawn  by  Mr.  Stewart  Menzies  at  Fort  Selkirk  in 
October  1896.  Dawson  City  is  situated  on  the  River  Yukon,  just 
below  the  name  Klondike.  Skagway  Bay  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Lynn  Canal,  and  the  White  Pass  starts  from  that  point. 
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lower  than  the  Chilkoot,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  is  timbered  throngh- 
ont  its  entire  length.  The  salt-water  terminus  of  this  pass  is  in 
Skagway  Bay,  eighty-five  miles  from  Juneau,  and  here  ocean  steamers 
may  run  up  at  all  times  and  seasons  to  a  wharf  which  has  already 
been  constructed.  The  land  journey  (about  thirty-five  miles  long) 
strikes  Teslin  Lake,  about  100  miles  below  Lake  Lindemamii 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  the  debouchure  of  the  Ohil- 
koot  Pass.  Thus  the  tedious  and  difficult  navigation  between  the 
two  points  will  be  avoided,  and  the  only  perilous  parts  of  the  river 
below — ^viz.,  the  rapids — will  be  circumvented  by  a  road  or  light  rail 
portage.  Substantial  log-huts  (on  the  model  (^  the  Siberian  post- 
houses)  are  now  being  erected  at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
apart  along  the  entire  line  of  route  from  Skagway  to  the  goldfields  ; 
and  information  having  been  received  in  London  that  on  August  5 
last  three  men  rode  in  one  day  ftom  the  lakes  to  Skagway  Bay,  there 
now  seems  little  doubt  that,  at  any  rate,  mail  communication  will  be 
kept  up  with  Ellondike  during  next  winter.  The  further  development 
of  this  route,  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  (which  from  all  accounts 
would  be  quite  feasible)  is,  of  course^  a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  but  until  something  is  done  in  this 
direction,  and  the  transit  of  stores  and  provisions  greatly  facilitated, 
intending  prospectors  will  do  well  to  take  into  serious  oonsideration 
the  perils  and  hardships  that  now  bar  the  way  to  the  new  El 
Dorado. 

Habrt  de  Windt, 
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IN  1870,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  German-French  war,  the 
PmBsian  Grown  Prince  Frederick  William  was  sent  to  South 
Germany  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederates 
of  the  Norddentscher  Band.  The  general  feeling  of  the  South 
German  with  regard  to  the  Prussian  at  that  time  was  very  accurately 
and  tersely  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Bavarian  soldier,  who 
said  to  the  Crown  Prince,  "  If  you  had  been  our  commander  in  1866, 
we  would  have  whipped  those  sacrameniischen  malefiz  Preissen  (those 
beastly  confounded  Prussians)." 

Before  1866  the  Prussian  was  positively  detested  in  South  Germany. 
He  was  considered  as,  and  often  called  to  his  face,  mean,  penurious, 
stiff,  overbearing,  too  moral,  a  kind  of  Puritan  with  the  faults  only 
of  the  canny  thrifty  Scotchman,  who  looks  fifty  times  before  he  spends 
saxpence ;  he  was  reproached  as  an  enemy  of  every  innocent  pleasure 
which  the  more  lively  southerner  enjoyed,  as  a  dour  fellow,  dry  and 
matter  of  fact,  destitute  of  any  sense  of  humour,  and  a  skinflint  to  boot. 
The  jolly,  jovial  Bavarian  considered  the  stiff  and  serious  Prussian  much 
as  the  Cavalier  looked  upon  the  Roundhead,  and  certainly  no  love  was 
lost  between  the  two.  Even  the  Rhinelanders,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cologne  or  Dusseldorf,  though  Prussians  themselves,  used  to  Eay,  ^^  we 
are  going  to  Prussia,"  when  they  intended  to  take  a  trip  to  Berlin  or 
into  any  of  the  old  Prussian  provinces. 

The  war  against  France  in  1870  changed  all  that.  The  Rhine- 
lander  and  the  Westphalian  became  proud  of  being  Prussians  and 
the  Bavarian,  Wurtemberger  and  Badenser  south  of  the  Main  were 
delighted  to  be  citizens  of  the  German  Empire,  to  become  Germans 
without  having  to  give  up  altogether  their  particular  citizenship 
as  Bavarians  or  Wurtembergers.     To  be  united  as  citizens  of  one 
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great  empire  satigfied,  dariDg  the  first  years  after  the  ceremony  in 
Versailles  the  ambition  of  all  Germans  from  Memel  to  Carlsmhe, 
from  Dantzig  to  Lindan.  In  the  first  flush  of  pride  and  joy  in  their 
unification  they  almost  overlooked  how  small  was  the  meed,  of  liberty 
allowed  to  them  by  Prince  Bismarck  under  the  Prussian  system  of 
gOTernmentj  which  was  then  introduced  into  '*  all  Germany," 

But  this  sentimental  honeymoon  of  the  reuuited  nation  did  not 
last  very  long.  To  be  a  united  people  was  all  very  well ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  overbearing  attitude  which  the  Pruasians  assumed,  the 
question  soon  occupied  the  minds  of  all  serious  men  in  South  Oermany, 
whether  it  was  not  better  to  be  free  than  united^  or  whether  liberty 
could  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  unity.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  Review  article  to  follow  up  in  detail  all  the  various  phases  of  the 
development  of  this  latter  idea  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  trace 
the  gradual  growth  of  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  Prossians  in  South 
Germany.  For  our  purpose  it  is  suilicient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
this  feeling  assumed  greater  proportions  year  after  year,  until  it  has 
become  a  very  dangerous  factor  in  German  politics,  as  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  situation  in  the  Fatherland  now  openly 
acknowledge.  It  may  be  a  moot  point,  whether  it  is  the  new  line 
taken  by  the  present  Emperor — his  '^  Iicgis  volunlas  suprema  lex"  and 
*^  SwvolOf  S1-C  Jitbeo^**  or  his  personal  peculiarities  and  vagaries,  or  his 
laws  against  the  Social  Democrats,  or  whether  it  is  the  general 
insolence  of  the  Prussian  Agrarians  and  Junkers,  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  all  these  causes  together  which  have  raised  to  its  present 
fever  heat  the  reawakened  feeling  of  detestation  of  the  Prussians  in 
South  Germany.  The  fact  of  its  existence  stares  us  in  the  faca  And 
an  incident  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  established  it  still  more  undeniably 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  the  unexpected  which  generally  occurs.  The  Prussian 
Minister  of  Education,  in  appointing  Professor  Reinhold,  a  gentleman 
from  Wiesbaden,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  no  doubt  thought  ho  had  selected  a  very  safe  man  for  the 
position.  Mr.  Reinhold,  who  sat  as  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag  during  the  session  of  1887-90  for  the  industrial  district  of 
Solingen  Iserlohn  in  Westphalia,  nevertheless,  at  that  time  showed 
himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  agriculturist  by  voting  for  an  import 
duty  of  5s,  on  wheat,  and  openly  declared  that  he  would  even  vote  for 
a  higher  import  duty,  if  the  Agrarians  should  consider  such  a  step 
neceflsary.  At  the  present  moment  the  Agrarians  form  the  most 
reactionary  party  in  Prussia ;  they  are  the  special  favourites  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  Camarilla;  they  have  majorities  in  both  the 
Prussian  houses ;  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  Junker  party — those 
fossilised  feudal  nobility^  whose  motto,  Der  Mejisch  fattuji  erst  ieim 
Baron  an  (nobody  below  the  Baron  can  be  considered  as  a  human  being), 
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causes  them  to  be  hated  by  every  person  of  intellect  in  the  whole  world. 
So  the  Minister  thought  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  present 
reactionary  policy  in  appointing  to  a  professorship  a  man  who  had 
expressed  3uch  views  on  the  com  duties  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  who 
had  declared  in  the  Reichstag,  that  it  was  a  calumnious  slander  to  say 
guzzling  and  champagne  drinking  were  characteristics  of  the  Junker 
class. 

But  the  Paul  of  1887  has  become  the  Saul  of  1897.  Prince 
Bismarck  once  said  it  was  only  a  fool  who  never  changed  his  opinion. 
Professor  Beinhold  showed  himself  a  very  apt  pupil  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. A  more  sensational  volte-face  could  not  be  imagined  than  the 
'*  retractation  "  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiesbaden.  St.  Augustine 
wrote  a  whole  book  of  recantations,  but  Professor  Beinhold  goes  even 
"  one  better."  He  withdraws  everything  that  he  thought,  everything 
that  he  said  before ;  and  he  also  gives  an  external  reason  ;  he  almost 
illustrates  his  ''  conversion."  '*  I  happened  to  be  in  Heligoland,"  he 
says,  ^'  a  few  years  ago,  accompanied  by  a  Clonservative  member  of 
the  Beichstag.  I  told  him  I  detested  the  democratic  catch-word 
'  militarism,'  and  the  stupid  cry  of  '  Junker  and  Junker  government/ 
as  particularly  odious  and  absolutely  senseless.  A  few  days  after- 
wards I  was  introduced  to  some  large  proprietors  from  Mecklenburg  and 
Pomerania.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  charming  people.  But  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  soon  came  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Junker.  Upon  my  asking  one  of  these  gentlemen  how  it  was 
they  could  get  away  from  their  estates  during  harvest  time,  he  answered 
with  loud  laughter,  ^  Why,  only  stupid  people  work,'  and  this  senti- 
ment was  applauded  by  his  friends  with  boisterous  hilarity  so  frequently 
during  the  next  few  days  that  their  company  became  unbearable  to  me. 
This  experience  came  to  me  like  a  revelation.  1  have  a  great  many 
old  school  and  college  friends  who  live  in  North  Germany  and  who  were 
formerly  known  as  staunch  Conservatives.  To  my  great  surprise  I 
had  ascertained,  a  short  time  before  my  trip  to  Heligoland,  that  they 
had  become  advanced  Liberals  and  voted  for  the  Progressist  candidates 
for  Parliament  I  wrote  to  several  of  them,  and  they  answered  one 
and  all  in  the  same  strain :  '  In  our  part  of  the  country  it  is  impos- 
sible to  vote  otherwise ;  the  pride,  superciliousness,  and  arrogance  of 
these  Junkers  are  too  great ;  they  drive  us  into  the  other  extreme  ;  a 
tame  and  moderate  Liberalism  has  become  an  impossibility  in  our 
province.' "  Now  I  began  to  understand  the  deadly  hostility  between 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
Germany.  The  Junkers  are  intolerable  there ;  they  claim  a  monopoly 
of  all  social  and  political  superiority,  and  even  an  exclusive  autocratic 
power.  They  deny  any  rights  to  the  "  non-noble,"  and  refuse  to 
ac^owledge  even  their  formal  right  to  liberty.  This  contempt  for 
the  public  rights  of  others,  this  despising  of  everybody  who  does  not 
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belong  to  their  olass^  explains  the  otherwise  inezpUcabla  fact  that  the 
raral  districts  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  formerly  were  Conser- 
vative to  a  man,  now  vote  for  the  Kadical  candidates*  The  Agrarian 
Janker  party  quite  overlooks  the  fact,  that  the  rural  population  after 
all  only  form  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Germany,  and 
that  their  insolent  behaviour  inflames  and  excites  almost  to  desperation 
65  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  The  result  at  the  next 
elections  will  come  as  a  terrible  surprise  to  them. 

And  if  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  proper, 
how  shall  I  speak  of  the  feeling  in  South  Grermany,  where  the  anta- 
gonism  is  a  hundred  times  stronger^  where  to  all  the  other  differences 
must  be  added  the  old  partieularLSt  sentiment  and  the  former  hatred 
of  the  Prussians  ?  '*  I  am  deeply  affected  by  the  feeling  in  8outh 
Germany,**  says  the  FrofeHSor,  in  his  farewell  letter  from  Wiesbaden, 
*'  The  detestation  of  Prussia  in  South  Germany  can  scarcely  be  believed, 
and  recalls  tho  olden  times  immediately  before  and  after  1866,  Re* 
actionary  Prussia  has  lost  all  power  of  attracting  others.  The  former 
liberal  period  attracted  every  man  of  genius  or  great  talent  from  all 
Germany  to  Berlin,  but  this  glory  has  now  departed*  The  whole  of 
South  Germany,  every  part  of  the  empire  south  of  the  Main,  now 
echoes  in  loud  chorus  the  words  of  the  Suabian  member  of  Parliament, 
Hausmann,  ^  Thank  God  we  are  no  Prussians.'  In  the  Hessian  and 
Bavarian  Palatinate  one  can  observe  even  worse  signs  of  the  time. 
On  all  sides  are  heard  even  more  striking  words :  *  We  would  rather 
be  French.'  Real  Conservatives  in  Sooth  Germany  are  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  it  was  very  stupid  to  kick  Austria  out  of  the  German  Band 
— Austria,  whose  abfiolutist  system  was  at  least  patriarchal  and  good- 
natured  ;  Austria,  who  was  liked  by  everybody — and  to  exchange  that 
d68potlsm  for  another  equally  absolutist  n^fjimey  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  modern  Prussian  feudalism  is  simply  unbearable,  and  its 
representatives  personally  insolent*" 

The  situation  has  become  intolerable.  A  very  well-known  public 
man  said  to  me  the  other  day:  *  You  in  England  cannot  imagine  how 
perverse,  preposterous  and  absurd  ia  the  present  Prussian  system  ot 
over-government ;  it  is  not  only  what  you  would  call  grandmotherly, 
it  wants  and  tries  to  suppress  every  Liberal  movement  in  every 
direction,  it  does  not  take  into  account  either  the  education  of  the 
people,  or  their  consciousness  that  they  have  achieved  a  higher  culture 
and  a  higher  political  status  ;  these  Prussian  Junkers  who  represent 
the  present  system  and  enjoy  the  Emperor's  protection  and  friendship 
deny  the  commonest  courtesies  of  personal  politeness  and  have  not 
even  a  civil  bow  for  those  whom  they  contemptuously  call  ihi  pcopU,'* 
This  kind  of  treatment  causes  a  lougsuffering,  peaceful^  and  generally 
patient  nation  to  become  restive  and  range  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition.     The  excitement  in  South  Germany  is  so  great  as  to  tring 
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about  a  dangerons  coalition  of  all  malcontents,  which  threatens  to 
paralyse  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  State.  Everybody  is  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  Govemment,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  refusal 
of  the  will  of  the  State  by  the  whole  body  of  organised  society. 
Panishment  of  the  party  now  in  power  cannot  fail  to  come.  ''  The 
next  general  election  in  Germany  will  produce  quite  unexpected 
results,  unexpected  by  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  the  Emperor's  entour- 
age) the  united,  almost  unanimous,  opposition  of  an  angry  and 
indignant  people  against  the  authority  of  the  Government " — these 
are  the  warning  words  of  the  former  magistrate  in  Wiesbaden,  whom 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  only  a  few  weeks  ago  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
political  situation  must  have  changed  very  considerably  indeed  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  political  atmosphere  must  be  very  sultry, 
when  a  Professor  of  the  first  University  of  Germany  speaks  in  such 
a  manner.  And  the  most  patriotic  newspapers,  journals  like  the 
Cologne  Gazette  lor  instance,  whose  loyalty  to  the  empire  is  above 
suspicion,  in  reproducing  the  words  of  Professor  Beinhold  can  only 
confirm  them  and  say,  they  are  the  serious  words  of  warning  of  a 
German  patriot  to  the  governing  circles,  words  which  lend  powerful 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation.  ''  Perhaps,"  says  that  journal, 
''  perhaps  this  deliverance  from  a  man  who,  like  ourselves,  is  staunch 
in  his  devotion  to  the  empire  will  invite  those  at  the  head  of  afiairs 
to  recover  their  senses.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  citizens  at  the 
next  elections  to  erect  an  iron  wall  against  reactionary  tendencies  in 
every  direction." 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  have 
80  quickly  replaced  the  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  creation  of  the 
new  empire  hardly  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  ?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  The  unification  of  the  German  nation  without  liberty  is 
an  impossibility — that  is  to  say,  a  lasting  unification  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  giving  ample  liberty,  social,  economic,  and  political, 
to  all  classes  in  the  empire.  This  was  promised,  but  the  promise  has 
not  been  kept.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  scanty  space  allowed  to 
Liberal  ideas  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  empire  is  being  restricted. 
Junkers  deny  all  political  rights  to  the  '*  non-noble."  Bureaucrats  take 
their  cue  from  the  highest  circles.  Ministers,  like  Von  Micquel, 
flatterers  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  latest  crazes,  set  every  sail  of  the 
ship  of  State  to  catch  the  wind  for  the  new  direction.  To  the  mili- 
tary party  the  few  Liberal  concessions  have  always  been  "  a  thorn  in 
their  eyes." 

This  new  opposition  movement  is  not  particularism  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  French  Ambassadors  before  1870  described  to  Napoleon  the 
feeling  of  the  South  Germans  towards  the  North  German  Bund,  pro- 
phesying that  neither  Bavarians,  nor  Wurtembergers,  nor  Badenser 
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woatd  mobilise  their  armies  and  march  against  France.  No ;  the 
South  Germans  are  very  good  German  patriots,  as  good  as  the 
Prussians,  but  they  want  to  remain  Germans,  and  not  to  become 
Ff  nsaianised  b;  insolent  Junkers,  whom  even  their  own  fellow  citizens 
find  unbearable  ;  they  desire  what  in  reality  is  only  a  very  small  modi- 
cam  of  liberty,  and  not  to  be  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a  bureaucracy 
which  receives  its  cue  and  direction  from  Berlin,  which  blows  hot  or 
cold  according  to  the  whims  of  high  personages,  who  consider  them- 
selves siqjra  legem  (as  the  Emperor  Sigismund  considered  himself  supra 
^ramnuilicam),  and  changes  the  course  of  politics  as  frequently  as  its 
uniforms*  No ;  the  South  Germans  are  not  particularists  in  an  anti- 
imperialistic  sense,  no  more  than  they  were  in  1870,  when  they 
marched  out  against  the  hereditary  enemy  under  the  Prossian  Crown 
Prince,  and  achieved  the  first  victories  of  the  war  at  Woerth  and 
Wissenburg. 

No,  the  uprising  of  South  Germany,  and  no  small  part  of  the  North, 
too,  is  against  the  present  reactionary  principles  of  government.  I 
could  give  hundreds  of  inatances,  which  would  better  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  present  Prussian  system  than  a  dozen  pages  of  argument.  But 
one  sample  story  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  other 
day,  in  one  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  cf  Prussia,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Junker  party,  gave  a  beanfeast 
to  his  workmen,  about  fifty  in  number.  They  all  marched,  the 
proprietor  at  the  head  of  the  column,  to  the  nearest  wood,  where  they 
had  a  picnic  and  enjoyed  themselves.  A  few  days  after  the  picnic 
the  proprietor  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  workmen  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  on  a  charge  of  having  acted 
against  the  law  concerning  public  meetings  and  associations,  because 
they  had  not  given  due  notice  to  the  police  of  their  intended  bean- 
feast. The  facts,  as  stated  above,  were  undisputed  ;  bat,  nevertheless, 
the  landed  proprietor,  as  well  as  some  of  his  workmen,  were  sentenced 
to  fines,  or,  in  default,  to  be  imprisoned  for  several  days.  Do  we 
require  any  further  reason  why  the  Prussians  are  hated  at  the  present 
time? 

The  danger  to  the  empire,  which  was  created  in  1870  amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  is  great,  though  not  yet  inevitable.  The  present 
political  situation  in  Germany  is  unnatural  and  cannot  last.  The 
national  Liberal  party  and  the  Progressists,  those  two  Imperialist 
parties  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  a  German  Empire, 
and  were  its  most  loyal  defenders^  are  now  in  a  hopeless  minority ; 
whereas  the  Centre  party,  the  Ultramontanes,  together  with  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  other  centrifugal  elements,  added  to  the  Junkers 
and  Agrarians,  form  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  Nobody  in 
Germany,  before  ISDU,  would  have  considered  it  possible  that  the 
Centre,  to  whom  the  very  creation  of  the  Protestant  German  Empire 
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nnder  Prussiaii  leadership  was  a  horror,  and  who  looked  upon  it  as  an 
abomination,  or  the  Social  Democrats,  the  enemies  of  that  or  any 
other  empire,  should  one  day  form  the  preponderating  element  in  the 
German  Parliament.  The  Emperor's  ''new  oonrse,"  his  personal 
policy,  his  marked  predilection  for  the  feadal  Junkers,  for  the  noble- 
man in  contradistinction  to  the  commoner,  has  made  snch  a  state  of 
affairs  possible  in  Germany^  and  caused  the  whole  of  South  Germany, 
as  well  as  every  liberal  citizen  in  the  empire  to  be  ''  agin  the  Govern- 
ment," and  to  hate  the  very  name  of  Prussian. 

Germanicus. 


THE   THIRTY   DAYS   IN   EPIRUS. 


TBE  first  cerUin  tidings  that  war  had  beguo  in  Epirus  reached 
me  on  Tuesday,  April  20.  The  sun  had  not  risen,  but  the  sky 
was  already  white  and  yellow  above  the  snow  as  I  started  for  my 
day's  straggle  forward  in  the  passage  across  the  central  ranges  o£ 
Pindus,  The  week  before  I  had  been  with  the  irregulars  under 
orders  of  the  secret  National  Society  in  their  first  crazy  inroad  across 
the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  Thessaly,  and  there 
I  had  waited  for  the  ineritable  war.  On  Saturday  night  a  belated 
telegram  had  ordered  me  to  join  the  army  in  Epirus  at  once.  But 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Thessaly,  Epirus  is  counted  five  days  of  hard 
olimbing  over  mountains  where  no  map  has  ventured  to  mark  the 
track,  and  where,  as  far  as  I  could  learn^  no  foreigner  had  ever  crossed 
before.  I  started  on  Sunday  moming^ — it  was  Easter  Sunday  in  the 
Western  Church^ — and  to  add  infinitely  to  my  anxiety,  just  as  I  was 
ent^^ring  the  hills  from  the  plain  of  the  Peneios,  a  strange  sound  came 
acToae  the  enormous  distance^  as  though  from  the  white  mass  of 
Olympus  behind  me,  and  in  my  heart  I  knew  that  it  was  the  sound 
of  guns.  The  struggle  for  the  i\Ielouna  Pass  had  in  tact  begun^  and 
that  was  the  noise  of  it.  Trying  as  best  I  could  to  stifle  down  my 
forebodings  by  other  possible  explanatione,  I  entered  a  savage  region 
where  any  war  but  the  long  fight  with  Nature  seemed  but  a  ridiculous 
waste  of  human  time.  It  is  a  cruel  land  of  naked  mountains  and 
valleys  where  a  few  unknown  villages  starve,  so  poor  that  window- 
glass  is  never  used,  and  life  is  fed  on  a  sticky  paste  of  Indian  corn. 
Even  the  Thessalian  wine,  which  sells  at  a  halfpenny  a  bottle^  is  only 
found  by  rare  good  luck  up  there,  and  the  people  are  owned  by  a 
languid  gentleman  of  Athens,  who  is  not  loved  in  Pindus. 

The  first  night  of  the  journey  I  had  read  mjself  to  sleep  over  a 
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young  schoolmaster's  copy  of  Plutarch's  *'  Aristides/'  the  only  book  I 
had  seen  in  Greece  except  twenty  volames  of  labricity  called 
<<  Monstres  Parisiens/'  which  are  the  literature  of  the  Turkish  consul 
at  Trikkala.  Next  day  I  crossed  the  snowy  and  crumbling  mountain 
which  still  bears  the  old  Greek  name  of  the  Drum,  and  so  entered 
a  region  where  the  water  flows  by  long  courses  into  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  instead  of  to  Tempe.  That  night  I  spent  on  a  mud  floor 
in  fine  Chaucerian  chaos  with  a  priest  and  his  numerous  household 
of  human  beings  and  live  stocky  all  gathered  round  an  open  hearth, 
from  which  the  smoke  blew  in  clouds  about  the  blackened  room  till 
it  escaped  by  the  windows  and  other  suitable  holes.  Long  after  I 
had  crept  under  my  rug  in  the  place  of  honour  furthest  from  the 
pet  goat,  the  shaggy  man,  with  the  zeal  of  a  University  Extension 
lecturer,  kept  bringing  in  members  of  his  flock  to  stare  at  this  object- 
lesson  in  anthropology,  and  I  felt  with  joy  that^  like  a  lantern  slide,  I 
was  at  last  diffusing  culture.  At  midnight  he  went  out  to  gabble  a 
service  in  his  dejected  little  church,  where  the  deep  carving  had 
been  mutilated,  and  the  calm  faces  of  stifiE  Byzantine  saints  had 
been  slashed  and  scored  by  Turkish  knives  in  loug-forgotten 
slaughters.  Next  morning  I  left  him  heaping  a  manure  cart,  and 
but  for  his  tall  hat  and  plaited  hair  he  would  have  been  indistinguish- 
able from  the  souls  of  whom  he  had  the  cure.  Meantime,  his 
daughters,  barefooted  and  unwashed,  splashed  about  in  the  liquid 
mud,  driving  the  goats  to  the  mountains  with  stones  and  barbaric 
cries.  They  were  indeed  finely  barbaric  themselves,  for  in  PIndus  it 
is  not  thought  worth  while  to  send  girls  to  school,  and  a  man  will 
tell  you  he  has  two  sons  and  three  "unregistered/'  and  by  the 
unregistered  he  means  his  daughters.  Amused  at  the  contrast  of 
such  a  life  with  the  life  of  an  EugUsh  priest,  with  his  faultless 
clothes,  clean  sheets,  numerous  bedrooms,  charming  wife  and  children, 
lawn  tennis  courts,  humble  but  presentable  vehicle,  and  quiet  library 
where  hardly  a  blue-bottle  dares  to  hum,  and  wondering  what  might 
be  the  loss  and  gain  of  those  diflbrent  conditions,  I  scrambled  down 
a  rocky  path  and  over  a  narrow  bridge,  which  with  a  single  span  leaps 
high  above  the  young  Achelous  at  the  mouth  of  an  unimaginable  gorge, 
and  as  I  climbed  the  opposite  mountain  I  saw  a  man  hastening  down  the 
path,  and  knew  at  once  that,  like  the  messenger  in  some  old  play,  he  bore 
the  tidings  of  fate.  His  message,  for  a  Greek,  was  brief :  ''  I  was  in 
Arta  on  Sunday,"  he  said.  '^The  war  began  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Turks  tried  to  cross  the  river  by  tying  Christian  women  in  front  of  them, 
in  hopes  the  Greeks  would  not  fire.  All  were  killed.  Their  shrieks 
were  frightful.     The  town  lies  flat  in  ruins.     To  go  on  is  death." 

In  plain  English  I  told  him  how  deeply  he  lied,  for  I  knew  how 
strong  the  Greek  artillery  was;  but  on  the  main  point  I  could  no 
longer  doubt.     The  war  had  begun  without  me,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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journey  remains  in  my  mind  as  a  sorfc  of  niglitmare  jumble  of  moantains 
and  alnahy  snow,  of  profound  gorges  more  gloomy  for  the  black  ilex 
which  covered  them  in,  of  rivers  white  with  flood,  and  fords  impassable 
except  on  driftiDg  logs,  of  exhanated  males  and  mutinoas  guides  half 
dead  with  fatigue  and  rigid  with  ancestral  terror  at  the  approach  to 
the  Turk;  and^  over  all,  drenching  rain,  starvatbni  and  inconaamable 
rage.  In  the  afternoon,  at  a  turn  on  the  top  of  a  precipice,  I  heard 
the  boom  of  guns  far  off— the  two  great  gana  of  Arta.  That  night 
I  spent  in  a  dripping  vDlage,  rightly  called  the  Sewer  of  Sorrow,  and 
next  morning,  for  the  first  time,  I  met  a  long  train  of  refugees  winding 
into  the  mountaiDs,  with  their  rugs  and  sheep  and  children,  and  any- 
thing they  could  carry  away  from  the  power  of  the  Turk.  Soon  after 
midday,  the  sudden  edge  of  a  height  revealed  a  vast  distance^  dimly 
conjectured  through  clouds  of  heavy  mist  under  a  sun  purple  as  in  a 
haunted  fairy-land.  Strange  mountains  were  there,  and  plains,  and 
an  estuary  dividing  them,  and  spaces  of  dull  blue  water,  which  was 
the  Ambracian  Gulf  that  Cleopatra  saw.  And  far  away,  high  up,  as 
though  a  part  of  the  sky  itself,  gleamed  one  thin  line  of  silver,  which 
was  the  open  sea,  the  old  Adriatic.  In  three  days  and  a  few  hours  I 
had  come  through  Pindus,  and  now  at  my  feet,  in  the  depths  of  a 
broad  valley,  I  saw  a  high  road  running,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  almost 
encircled  by  the  white  curve  of  a  river,  stood  a  town,  with  the  old 
walls  of  a  Venetian  castle  close  beside  the  stream,  and,  high  above  on 
the  hill,  a  large  square  fortress,  and  further  on  the  clustered  domes  of 
a  most  ancient  Byzantine  church,  and,  further  still|  the  waving  line 
of  an  ancient  bridge.  That,  then,  was  Arta,  the  place  which  I  had 
marked  before  leaving  England  as  the  one  possible  scene  of  victory 
for  onr  cause. 

A  pcene  of  victory  it  was  already*  Before  dark  I  was  down  among 
the  soldiers  who  were  crowding  the  little  villages,  or  making  ready 
for  their  last  night  in  the  trenches  under  the  olive  woods  along  the 
river.  Everywhere  I  was  met  with  the  joyful  cry,  *'The  Turks  have 
gone !  *'  On  the  half-circle  of  forts  which  commanded  the  town  from 
the  opposite  hills  their  guns  were  silent.  The  trenches  across  the 
river  no  longer  sputtered  with  their  rifle-fire.  All  was  still.  They  had 
fled,  and  we  had  only  lost  a  single  man.  It  is  almost  sad  to  recall 
the  joy  and  excitement  of  that  night.  I  suppose  few  of  us  will  ever 
be  90  entirely  happy  again.  It  was  Wednesday  night,  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the  war. 

Why  the  Turks  fled  the  generals  may  know,  but  the  privates  never 
discovered.  Their  artillery,  certainly,  was  mastered  by  the  Greek 
guns ;  their  forts  were  a  good  deal  damaged  ;  but  that  alone  would 
not  account  for  such  a  retreat  as  theirs.  Next  day  we  crossed  the 
bridge  into  Turkish  ground,  and  marched  at  leisure  along  the  roads 
towards  Philipiades  and    Salaora,  or  over    the   great    marshy  pluin 
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between  them.  There  was  no  resistance.  Not  a  Turk  was  to  be 
seen,  except  a  -  few  bewildered  prisoners^  and  some  savage  creatures 
who  had  been  left  to  their  fate  in  a  hospital.  In  the  officers'  quarters 
we  found  meals  laid  out  and  left  half- eaten.  The  horses  of  Fouat  Bey, 
the  hated  tyrant  of  Philipiades,  were  still  standing  in  the  stables,  and 
very  useful  to  us  they  were.  Bankers  and  money-lenders  had  left 
their  masses  of  accounts,  and  those  accounts  were  very  soon  littering 
the  streets,  mixed  with  copies  of  the  Koran.  Stranger  than  all^  the 
story  went  that  the  Turks  had  sunk  their  guns  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  little  river  Louros.  I  never  discovered  if  the  story  was  true, 
but  they  certainly  never  brought  guns  to  bear  on  us  again  in  anything 
like  the  original  numbers. 

It  was  simply  a  case  of  panic,  just  such  a  panic  as  people  have 
come  to  associate  only  with  Greeks.  It  was  as  causeless  and  as  blind. 
The  Turkish  army  in  Epirus  was  on  the  run^  and  it  was  our  part  to 
keep  them  going.  For  the  moment  we  had  every  military  advantage 
except  numbers.  Above  all,  though  in  the  enemy's  country,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  population,  a  population  of  Christian  Greeks, 
who  by  raee,  and  even  by  treaty,  belonged  to  the  Greek  kiugdom,  and 
regarded  our  advance  as  the  renewal  of  Christianity,  a  day-spriug  of 
deliverance.  But  it  was  just  then  that  we  showed  our  first  sign  of 
weakness.  Instead  of  pushing  on,  we  were  kept  hanging  about  for 
two  full  days  near  Philipiades,  waiting  for  we  did  not  know  what : 
perhaps  for  the  fall  of  Preveza,  which  was  reported  every  other  hour, 
and  might  perhaps  have  happened  if  the  war  had  lasted  thirty  years 
instead  of  thirty  days.  Some  battalions  were,  it  is  true,  sent  forward 
towards  Janina.  One  advanced  along  the  main  road  from  Preveza, 
was  halted  for  a  night  without  provisions,  and  then  marched  back 
again.  Another  made  its  way  along  a  mountain  track,  and  even 
occupied  the  Five  Wells,  or  Pentepegadia,  where  an  old  Turkish  fort 
controls  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  and  commands  the 
approach  to  Janina.  But  our  men  were  left  there  unsupported,  and 
after  a  defence  of  many  hours,  were  driven  out  with  a  loss  that  was 
heavy  in  a  war  where  both  sides  preferred  to  fight  from  under  cover 
at  long  ranges,  and  no  bayonet  wound  was  ever  given  in  action.  That 
was  on  the  Greek  Good  Friday,  when  the  men  were  worn  out  with 
fasting.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  our  disasters.  The  news 
that  many  had  been  actually  killed,  the  sight  of  the  wounded  crawling 
back  towards  the  hospitals  in  their  blood-staiDed  bandages,  depressed 
and  terrified  our  fellows,  who  were  by  nature  very  sympathetic,  and 
were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  war.  Being  but  a  quarter  trained, 
hardly  to  be  called  soldiers  at  all,  they  were  wearied  and  discouraged 
by  movements  they  did  not  understand.  Many  were  sick  from 
hunger.  Then  arose  the  murmurs  against  officers,  the  general  feeling 
of  distmst  and  uneasiness,  the  corruption  of  that  absolute  faith  in 
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leaderabip,  which  alone  makes  a  soldier's  life  endnrable  on  the  field. 
The  peasants  and  villagers  also  took  fright^  and  began  to  pack  np  and 
move  away,  making  the  danger  appear  far  greater  than  it  was.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  blame  them.  One  of  the  pecnliarities  of  fighting 
the  Tnrk  is  that  the  whole  Christian  population  is  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  movements  of  the  Christian  army,  and  when  the  army 
retires  not  a  single  Christian  dares  to  be  left  behind.  It  is  a  point 
which  a  general  must  take  into  his  calculation « 

That  time,  however,  the  panic  was  checked.  It  was  worst  aboat 
noon  on  Saturday,  but  by  next  morniog,  the  Greek  Easter  Sunday, 
wo  had  recovered  confidence  fairly  well ;  the  rugged  streets  of  Arta 
were  horrible  with  the  blood  of  lambs,  and  all  made  ready  to  enjoy 
the  Paschal  debauch  of  flesh.  Oar  van  held  a  strong  position  by  an 
old  kahn  up  the  mountain  path  to  Janina,  some  eight  hours'  march 
from  Arta,  and  only  about  two  mil©3  south  of  Pentepegadia  iteelf. 
There  we  established  a  battery  of  five  or  six  mountain-guns,  and 
along  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  way  large  detachments  of  infantry 
were  distributed  within  touch  of  each  other,  some  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand men  in  all*  Up  the  mouth  of  the  pass  itself  a  body  of  Evzoni 
was  gradually  pushing  its  way  forward,  though  checked  by  Turkish  fire 
from  the  next  turn  of  the  road.  The  highway  far  below  us  in  the 
deep  and  broad  valley  of  the  Louros  on  our  left  was  said  to  be 
patrolled  by  our  cavalry,  but  personally  I  never  saw  a  humcn  being  of 
any  kind  along  its  whole  length. 

So  things  remained  from  Sunday  morning  to  Wednesday  with 
hardly  a  change.  We  were  still  full  of  hope.  Our  advance  up  the 
path  was  slow,  but  every  day  a  few  yards  were  gained.  Janina  still 
seemed  within  our  grasp.  We  were  only  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
waiting  till  Preveza  fell  to  the  fleet,  and  released  the  troops  who 
remained  watchiug  for  a  possible  attack  from  that  fortress  upon  our 
left  rear.  Every  morning  we  expected  the  order  to  advance  in  force. 
There  would  be  one  desperate  struggle  at  the  Wells,  and  then  the 
road  to  the  capital  would  be  open*  Still  no  order  came.  On  Tuesday 
night  a  messenger  brought  me  vague  rumours  of  disasters  in  Thessaly 
the  week  before.  No  doubt  others  received  the  tidings  and  were  dis- 
conreged ;  but  we  were  so  entirely  cut  off  from  Thessaly  by  the 
mountains  that  disasters  there  should  have  had  no  military  effect  on 
our  success,  and  in  any  case  Janina  would  have  been  a  fine  set-off 
against  Larissa.  But,  unfortunately,  whilst  we  were  waiting  the  Turks 
recovered  heart,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  they  began  an 
attempt  to  turn  our  right,  by  driving  us  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  pass.  The  mountain  crest  was  held  that  day 
only  by  a  few  hundred  Evzoni  and  a  handfal  of  irregulars  from  Corfu, 
Along  the  edge  we  constructed  low  walls  of  loose  stones  for  cover,  and 
Crom  behind  them  kept  up  a  pretty  steady  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  Turks  and 
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Albanians  who  were  advancing  across  some  red,  half -cultivated  fields 
in  a  kind  of  platean,  or  shallow  '^  Pnnch  Bowl/'  not  far  below  as. 
Their  attack  was  supported  by  heavy  fire  from  large  numbers  of  the 
enemy  hidden  in  a  grey  chaos  of  rocks  on  the  opposite  mountain-side. 
In  the  afternoon  we  were  assisted  by  two  mountain-guns,  and  till 
dark  we  held  the  position  securely.  Unfortunately,  the  men  were 
obliged  to  remain  up  there  all  night,  though  frost  succeeded  the  blaze 
of  the  sun,  and  they  suffered  horribly  from  thirst.  Next  day  they 
were  reinforced  by  a  line  battalion,  and  the  morning  was  quiet.  But 
about  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  was  furiously 
renewed,  the  Turks  bringing  up  some  5000  men  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. For  awhile,  even  against  such  odds,  the  Greeks  held  their 
ground  ;  but  just  before  five  o'clock  the  guns  were  withdrawn,  the 
line  of  defenders  began  to  look  behind  them,  and  with  one  accord  fell 
back  three  or  four  yards.  Some  one  shouted,  "Whatever  shall  we  do?'' 
An  officer  cried,  *'  Off  with  you  !  "  and  in  long  blue  lines  they  streamed 
down  the  bare  mountain  to  seek  shelter  in  the  scrub  at  the  foot* 
Hardly  a  minute  later  our  position  swarmed  with  black  figure?,  shout- 
ing and  firiug  at  random.  The  Turkish  trumpets  sounded  against  the 
evening  sun,  and  our  one  chance  of  conquest  was  dead. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  29.  I  sup- 
posed that  our  battery  and  firing-line  would  fall  back  about  a  mile  and 
there  re-establish  our  front.  At  half  a  dozen  places  the  mountain  road 
to  Arta  could  have  been  held  by  a  few  brave  men  against  an  army  ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  those  Turks  on  the  mountain- top  inexplicable  panic 
fell  upon  us.  As  the  old  Greeks  thought,  there  is  something  super- 
human in  panic.  An  evil  spirit  hung  over  us,  a  thing  distinct  from 
the  spirit  of  each  man,  and  infinitely  more  powerful.  It  smote  us  like 
an  angel  of  pestilence.  If  none  but  soldiers  bad  been  present  the 
infection  might  have  been  stayed.  But  swarms  of  irregulars  had 
always  been  hanging  round  the  army,  partly  in  hopes  of  getting  a  shot 
at  the  Turks,  partly  on  the  chance  of  plunder.  They  were  the  first  to 
run.  I  saw  them  scurrying  away  at  once,  their  greased  petticoats  and 
hairy  cloaks  fluttering  in  the  wind,  like  a  flock  of  girls  masquerading 
as  brigands  in  a  comic  opera. 

But  even  before  the  irregulars  had  gone  the  whole  populace  was 
astir.  At  the  noise  of  the  battle  they  had  already  collected  their 
flocks,  packed  their  babies  in  the  cradles,  rolled  up  their  bedding,  and 
made  ready  for  a  good  start  in  the  race  for  safety.  And  now,  at  the 
sound  of  the  Turkish  trumpets,  they  came  pouring  down  from  every 
miserable  village  and  unsuspected  mountain  covert,  and  thronged  the 
main  track,  screaming  to  each  other,  and  driving  their  goats  forward 
by  firing  ball-cartridges  over  their  heads.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  best  troops  to  have  remained  unmoved  in  such  a  scene.  There 
is  nothing  so  terribly  persuasive  as  the  sight  of  other  people  running 
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awaj*  In  the  crowd  and  confusion  the  sense  of  personality,  the 
sense  of  personal  shame  is  lost ;  and  it  is  the  sense  of  shame — shame 
in  the  eyes  of  comrades  or  of  foreigners,  shame  in  the  ears  of  some 
one  far  away — which  alone  holds  most  men  in  their  places  when 
exposed  to  death.  But  in  that  chaos  of  panic  the  soldiers  were 
deprived  of  this  safegoard  of  shame ;  and  while  the  Tarks  were  still 
shouting  on  the  ridge  our  guns  were  led  off,  and  on  every  hill  the 
detachments  buckled  on  their  blankets  and  crept  away  to  mingle  in 
the  rout  of  cattle,  women,  and  irregulars*  No  one  stayed  even  to 
delay  the  pursuit.  At  one  place,  where  a  village  commands  the 
entrance  to  a  narrow  defile  and  the  approaches  had  been  strongly 
entrenched^  I  made  sure  a  stand  would  be  made,  and,  as  it  was  then 
pitch  dark,  I  rolled  myself  in  a  rug  and  went  to  sleep.  Yet  I  had 
actually  seen  soldiers  walking  out  of  the  trenches  as  I  passed,  and 
squeezing  into  the  mob  in  their  passion  for  escape ;  and  I  had  hardly 
been  there  an  hour  when  somebody  kicked  over  me  and  shouted  there 
was  not  a  soldier  between  me  and  the  Tarks.  So  through  the  night 
we  stumbled  along  the  rough  path  between  mountains  and  beside  a 
liquid  marsh,  lighted  only  by  the  wi!l-o'-the-wisp  and  the  malign  glare 
of  a  burning  village.  It  was  most  pitiful  to  see  the  peasant  women 
crawling  along  without  complaint  under  burdens  which  almost  hid 
them  from  view — babies,  chickens,  calves,  and  any  honaehold  stuff 
they  could  save — ^whilst  at  their  side  the  children  scrambled  barefoot 
over  the  stones,  driving  a  kid  or  lamb,  and  wondering  how  it  was  they 
came  to  be  out  in  the  dark.  The  sufScient  answer  to  their  questions 
always  was  that  the  Turk  was  coming.  It  is  a  strange  education  for 
childhood,  an  experience  which  English  children  never  get.  Bat  if 
the  Turk  had  come  indeed,  those  twenty  miles  of  road  woald  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  massacre  almost  Armenian  m  horror.  And  had 
be  been  able  to  hack  his  way  through  the  unresisting  mob  before 
daybreak,  he  might  have  entered  Arta  that  night  without  receiving  a 
fihot^  and  in  its  narrow  streets  and  deserted  gardens  could  have 
butchered  at  will.  But,  happily  for  us,  he  displayed  in  pursuit  the 
same  *'  deliberation  and  circumspection  *'  which  Lord  Salisbury  at 
length  discovered  that  he  displays  in  diplomacy.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
see  a  Turk  again  for  two  fall  days,  and  then  I  had  to  ride  eight  miles 
back  over  the  same  road  to  find  him. 

When  morning  came  the  entire  army,  except  a  few  outposts,  had 
retreated  across  the  river  into  Greek  territory.  All  that  we  had 
gfuned  in  those  joyful  days  of  invasion  was  helplessly  abandoned. 
The  bridge  was  still  choked  with  Socks  and  terrified  peasants,  but  even 
the  artillery  had  crossed,  and  the  soldiers  roamed  about  the  streets  in 
geaticiilating  and  angry  crowds.  On  the  river-beach  beside  the  bridge 
stands  an  enormous  plane-tree,  on  which  the  Turks  used  to  hang  the 
patriot  Greeks  in  the  good  old  times  when  they  ruled  in  Arta.    Under 
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its  shadow  a  group  of  officers  was  gathered,  the  very  models  of  despair. 
They  gave  no  orders,  they  made  no  attempt  to  master  or  rally  a  single 
company.  They  simply  let  things  drift ;  and  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  town  things  drifted.  I  think  the  peasant  refugees  were 
the  first  to  restore  a  sense  of  order.  Some  one  has  called  woman  the 
practical  sex.  Whatever  happens,  the  children  have  to  be  fed, 
cleansed  more  or  less,  beaten,  and  put  to  sleep.  And  so,  whilst  the 
soldiers  Were  still  demonstrating  that  everything  was  the  fault  of 
everybody  else,  and  long  before  the  officers  had  roused  themselves 
from  dejection,  innumerable  families  had  broken  through  into  the  flat 
orange  orchards  between  the  bridge  and  the  town,  and  had  made 
themselves  quite  at  home,  clustered  beneath  the  miniature  shade  of 
every  tree,  with  their  goods  and  flocks  around  them.  Innumerable 
others  had  wandered  down  the  river,  or  far  along  the  main  road,  and 
pitched  their  tiny  camps  under  olive-trees,  or  in  the  mountain  rocks^ 
where  the  goats  could  find  pasture,  while  the  cows  and  horses  were 
turned  loose  among  the  standing  crops.  By  mid-day  they  had  col- 
lected sticks,  and,  as  at  a  distressful  picnic,  little  columns  of  smoke 
were  rising  from  unaccustomed  hearths.  In  the  evenin((  I  saw  them 
thumping  their  rags  in  the  water  of  the  ditches,  wringing  and  lather- 
ing for  their  very  lives,  and  rocking  the  cradles  under  the  stars.  It 
all  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world — was  all  in  the  day's 
work,  as  we  say.  Through  all  danger  and  overturn,  with  unwearied 
continuance,  the  little  round  of  life  had  to  go  on.  Sometimes  the 
women  cried  quietly  to  themselves  when  the  ropes  of  their  bundles 
cut  their  breasts  as  they  trudged  along;  but  I  never  heard  them 
complain.  If  they  could  keep  the  family  and  their  bits  of  things 
together,  they  were  fairly  content.  When  you  fight  the  Turk,  the 
suffering  is  part  of  the  business.  But,  Turk  or  no  Turk,  the  pot  must 
boil. 

Yet  every  single  one  of  those  refugees  was  a  Turkish  subject,  and 
could  hardly  hope  to  see  home  again.  They  had  lain  under  Turkish 
government  all  their  lives,  and  now  they  could  not  even  return  under 
false  colours,  for  nearly  every  girl,  and  many  of  the  men,  were  deeply 
tatooed  with  the  cross  between  the  eyes  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands.  We  heard  much  of  Turkish  atrocities  during  the  war,  much 
of  slaughtered  villages  north  of  Preveza,  and  of  the  women  of  Kama- 
rina  who  flung  themselves  from  cliffs.  I  do  not  in  the  least  know 
whether  such  stories  were  true.  Half  the  Turkish  army  lay  between 
us  and  Kamarina,  and  in  war  it  is  ridiculous  to  report  anything  but 
things  seen.  But  no  further  evidence  of  the  Turk's  nature  is  needed 
than  the  behaviour  of  these  refugees  who  sought  to  escape  his  ven- 
geance by  their  flight.  It  is  a  sure  testimony  of  what  they  expected, 
and  people  do  not  ruin  themselves  for  nothing. 

By  Sunday  the  battalions  were  formed  up  again,  and  the  artillery 
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was  posted  for  defence  in  all  the  batteries.  On  Monday  the  last 
few  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Tarkish  side,  and  all  was  appa- 
rently the  same  as  before  the  war  began,  except  that  we  had  lost 
some  aixty  killed  and  aboat  two  to  three  hundred  wonnded.  Bat  we 
had  also  lost  heart,  and,  to  an  army  of  13,000  men,  that  was  as  bad 
as  the  loss  of  13,000  lives. 

Ten  miserable  days  of  apprehension  and  inactivity  followed.  It 
seemed  as  though  nothing  more  could  happen,  except,  perhaps,  a 
mutiny,  a  massacre,  or  a  peatOence,  The  men  lay  in  the  trenches 
day  and  night,  with  nothing  to  do  but  curse  their  officers,  or  strip 
themselves  naked  in  hopes  of  killing  oflF  some  of  the  insect  life  with 
which  they  swarmed.  It  often  rained  hard  at  nights,  and  they  woke 
stiff  and  ill  with  damp.  They  were  wearied,  too,  by  constant  march- 
ing and  counter- marching  up  and  down  the  lines  to  no  purpose,  and 
were  perpetually  harassed  by  rumours  of  Turkish  assaults.  Many 
openly  announced  their  intention  of  never  coming  under  fire  again 
with  such  leading  as  they  had.  In  the  town  all  shops  were  shut. 
No  one  was  left  but  the  soldiers  and  the  poor — perhaps  some  16,000 
souls  in  all.  There  was  plenty  of  flesh  to  eat,  but  bread  was  getting 
scarce,  and  there  was  little  to  drink  but  the  turbid  river  water  and  a 
few  stagnant  wells.  On  the  outskirts  the  refugees  were  squatted  in 
thousands,  with  hundreds  of  thoueanda  of  live  beasts  round  them  and 
hundreds  of  carcases.  So  strange  and  overwhelming  a  stench  was 
mingled  with  the  smell  of  the  orange-blossom  in  the  orchards  that  I 
can  never  venture  to  a  wedding  again.  So  the  days  crept  on,  with 
nothing  to  mark  the  hours  except  an  almost  daily  panic,  and  the 
sound  of  the  guns  far  away  at  Preveasa,  a  sound  which  now  only  raised 
a  smile.  It  seemed  impossible  that  men  in  the  spirit  of  that  army 
could  ever  be  induced  to  dare  again. 

Bat  on  Wednesday,  May  12,  the  impossible  happened.  That 
afternoon  General  Manos  ordered  an  advance  into  Turkish  territory 
in  three  divisions.  The  main  body  was  to  proceed  by  the  familiar 
road  and  recapture  Philipiades,  a  strong  detachment  was  to  attack 
the  bridge  over  the  Louros  lower  down,  and  some  2000  irregulars 
were  sent  in  the  fleet  to  check  a  possible  diversion  from  Preveza  by 
holding  the  narrows  of  the  peninsula  near  Nioopolis.  It  was,  perhaps, 
an  attempt  to  retrieve  reputation,  or,  perhaps,  to  win  some  exchange 
for  the  Thessalian  plain.  It  was  not  for  private  soldiers  to  criticise 
the  plan  or  its  motive,  but  the  noticeable  thing  was  the  change  in 
spirit  among  the  men  themselves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
were  a  defeated  and  a  demoralised  army  advancing  against  a  victorious 
enemy,  to  attack  strong  and  chosen  positions  which  we  had  occupied 
three  weeks  before  without  a  struggle.  The  moat  we  could  hope  to 
dO|  after  hard  fighting  and  heavy  loss,  was  to  recover  places  which 
had  been  ours  within  the  last  fortnight.     Yet  the  men  went  to  the 
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bosiness  as  to  a  ball.  We  were  all  full  of  joy,  and  there  were  smiles 
on  every  fieuse.  We  were  polite  to  each  other  again.  The  men 
saluted  their  officers,  and  lifted  their  feet  on  the  march  instead  of 
trailing  them  through  the  dust.  We  were  again  the  invading  force^ 
and  no  one  would  have  believed  that  these  were  the  same  men  who 
were  ready  for  mutiny  the  day  before.  So  magic  is  the  effect  of  the 
word  **  Forward." 

.  Next  day,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  long  and  terrible 
battle  which  the  Greeks  call  Grimbovo  began.  The  object  was  to 
drive  the  Turks  from  two  strongly  entrenched  positions  on  some  hills 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  high  only  a  few  miles  from  Arts,  and  so 
by  turning  their  left  to  force  them  again  out  of  Philipiades  and  all 
that  district.  The  scene  of  the  main  attack  was  a  little  plain  leading 
up  into  the  hills  from  the  deserted  village  of  Gremenitza.  It  is 
only  just  across  the  river  from  Arta,  and  every  movement  of  the 
battle  was  distinctly  visible  from  several  places  in  the  town.  All  day 
long,  as  in  some  mediaeval  contest  round  a  city's  wall,  the  women, 
children,  and  old  men  crowded  the  castle  battlements  and  the  steps  of 
the  old  cathedral  to  watch  the  issue,  and  the  mayor  went  round  driving 
out  the  able-bodied  men  to  carry  back  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than  the  advance  of  the 
Greek  infantry  and  artillery  under  heavy  fire  across  the  plain  and  up 
the  slopes.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  their  first  position,  and  in 
the  trenches  which  they  left  their  dead  were  found  already  stripped  to 
their  shirts.  The  second  position  was  more  difficult,  for  the  ground 
sloped  up  to  it  gradually,  and  the  earthworks,  which  it  is  said  thirty 
thousand  Turks  were  ready  to  hold,  gave  it  extraordinary  strength. 
That  night  and  nearly  all  next  day  rain  fell  heavily,  adding  much  to 
our  distress.  Still  our  troops,  in  a  position  from  which  they  could 
not  advance,  endured  a  fire  from  above  them  throughout  the  whole  of 
Friday  without  moving.  And  the  same  was  true  of  a  battalion 
deployed  for  attack  on  the  plain  over  the  hills  to  our  left,  and  exposed 
to  a  rifie-fire  from  the  rocks  above  the  high  road,  and  to  shrapnel 
from  a  battery  across  a  deep  marsh,  which  prevented  their  own 
further  advance.  The  loss  was  heavy.  Ten  officers  were  shot  dead. 
The  men  were  exactly  in  the  position  which  the  best-disciplined 
troops  find  hardest  to  endure.  We  kept  hoping  for  a  diversion  by  the 
bridge  of  Louros,  but  it  never  came,  and  the  landing  of  the  irregulars 
near  Nicopolis  was  a  fiasco,  as  might  have  been  expected  by  any  one 
who  had  seen  irregulars  in  action.  All  day  long  our  men  never 
flinched,  but  by  nightfall  retreat  had  become  inevitable,  and  in  the 
early  morning  they  retired  in  perfect  order  to  the  strong  position  of 
Imaret,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  entrenched 
themselves  there  with  great  coolness  and  deliberation.  Nothing  of 
importance  happened  that  day  except  the  burial  of  the  dead.     In  the 
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middle  of  the  next  night  I  heard  the  artillery  and  the  troops  coming 
back  over  the  bridge  into  the  town*  I  thought  it  was  another  panic, 
bat  I  was  nnjust.  It  seems  that  the  Sultan  refased  an  armistice 
unless  the  whole  of  the  invading  force  was  withdrawn  from  Epiros. 
On  Taesday  afternoon,  after  a  great  deal  of  galloping  and  trumpeting 
on  both  sides  np  to  the  bridge  and  back,  a  large  white  flag  was  seen 
flying  close  beside  our  big  gnns  by  the  square  barrack  on  the  hill 
above  the  town,  and  the  thirty  days*  war  was  over* 

The  war  was  over,  but  for  three  months  since  that  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  the  people  have  been  suflTering  all  the  evils  of  war 
except  the  killing.  The  army  for  the  most  part  is  still  in  the  field, 
still  in  those  trenches,  wearing  ont  the  useless  days  in  tedious 
inaction,  whilst  crops  and  vintages  at  home  are  going  to  ruin.  Along 
the  river  banks  and  on  the  hills  the  swarms  of  refngees  are  still 
encamped,  slowly  consuming  their  own  flocks,  or  slowly  dying  out  for 
want  of  food.  Many  have  wandered  far  down  the  long  road  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  never  hope  to  return.  Some  have  taken  tTO 
brigandage,  as  most  people  would  nnder  the  same  stress  and  with  the 
same  opportunities  for  escape.  The  same  misery  is  to  be  seen  on 
many  islands,  on  both  sides  the  Earipus,  in  Thebes,  far  up  the  crags 
of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  quays  of  Peirseus  where  Cretans  starve.  A 
whole  nation  of  peasants  with  its  women  and  children  is  drifting  to 
rnin,  and  yet  the  long-promised  peace  does  not  oome,  and  no  Power 
dares  to  move  a  finger  to  save.  Is  there  then  no  triple  millionaire 
who  will  settle  the  Turk  offhand  by  paying  down  at  least  half  the 
indemnity,  and  win  himself  a  name  for  ever  and  the  gratitude  of  a 
most  affectionate  and  trustful  people  ?  It  is  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  who  would  be  far  more  than  king. 

Since  my  recent  return  to  England,  I  have  been  constantly  met  by 
two  questionfi.  The  first  is — Why  did  the  fleet  do  nothing  ?  I  cannot 
answer  that.  Among  the  private  soldieis  and  peasants  with  whom  I 
lived  there  were  of  course  innumerable  rumours  of  treachery  in  high 
places.  Those  must  be  taken  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  defeat. 
But  if  we  set  them  aside,  there  was  certainly  also  a  want  of  plan,  of 
persistence  in  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and,  I  believe,  a  want  of 
coal.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Powers  hampered  its  action  by 
threats.  I  have  seen  with  what  zeal  they  play  that  game  in  support 
of  the  Turk  in  Crete.  But  sometimes,  as  I  listened  to  the  Greek 
ships  and  the  Preveza  forts  banging  at  each  other  week  after  week, 
the  doubt  occurred  to  my  lay  mind  whether  a  fleet  could  ever  be  of 
moch  service  as  an  oflensive  instrument,  unless  supplemented  by  a 
strong  landing  force.  The  English  fleet  could  very  likely  batter 
Prevesss  and  Salonica  to  bits,  but  the  mere  battering  would  do  no 
great  barm  to  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  fighting  power.  Every  one, 
except  perhaps  the  Greeks  knows  that  the  end  of  war  is  not  to  kill 
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men  or  to  destroy  property,  bat  to  occapy  poeitions.  That,  however, 
is  only  a  point  of  hesitation  of  my  own,  and  it  is  qnite  certain  that, 
in  any  case,  no  fleet  which  Greece  conld  ever  put  to  sea  woald  have 
the  smallest  effect  on  Preveza,  though  it  battered  away  for  years,  so 
lightly  has  the  Tark  or  German  who  fortified  it  regarded  the  injunc- 
tions of  treaties. 

The  second  question  put  to  me  invariably  is,  ''  What  do  you  think 
of  the  Greeks  now  ?  "  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  smile. 
For  the  Englishman  in  his  heart  always  believes  that  might  is  right, 
and  that  a  nation  which  has  been  defeated  by  a  race  nearly  twenty 
times  its  size  must  have  committed  some  enormous  sin.  But  before 
I  went  out  I  did  not  think  much  of  the  Greeks  one  way  or  other. 
I  only  thought  of  their  cause,  and  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  the 
historian  who  in  a  hundred  years  narrates  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  the  deliverance  of  the  peoples  now  under  its  sway, 
will  speak  of  this  quixotic  attempt  of  Greece  with  natural  enthusiasm. 
As  to  the  Greeks  themselves  their  failings,  like  our  own,  are  obvious 
enough.  They  are,  it  is  true,  rather  strange  {Sedlings  for  so  old  a  race ; 
for  they  are  the  failings  of  children.  I  remember  a  fifth-form  master 
in  a  great  public  school  once  putting  the  embarrassing  question, 
"  What  had  the  Greeks  ?  ^'  and  after  passing  it  down  the  form  in 
vain,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  Oh,  don't  you  even  know  that  ? 
Why,  a  lively  imagination."  Well,  the  Greeks  have  retained  that 
quality  in  daily  life,  though  not  in  art.  Like  imaginative  children 
they  romance  with  entire  ease,  and  the  fertility  of  their  invention  is 
only  equalled  by  the  simple  confidence  with  which  they  credit  the 
inventions  of  others.  By  the  time  one  fiction  has  been  exposed  they 
are  greedy  for  the  next,  and  it  is  invariably  supplied.  This  peculiarity 
gives  an  obvious  advantage  to  journalism,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
country  in  which  journalism  is  so  dominant  and  so  harmful.  But  that 
was  not  the  worst  result  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  war.  It 
made  the  men  conscious  of  danger  and  over-sensitive  to  it.  They 
rated  the  risk  even  higher  than  it  was.  They  realised  to  the  full  the 
horror  of  death  ;  perhaps  they  exaggerated  it.  Poor  and  hard  as  the 
life  of  the  common  Greek  is,  he  loves  it.  He  much  prefers  it  to 
death.  Even  fightiug  for  the  noblest  of  causes,  fighting  against  the 
hereditary  enemy,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  to  take  no  more  part 
in  the  world,  to  enjoy  nothing  more,  to  close  ''  youth's  sweet-scented 
manuscript "  so  suddenly.  Most  of  us  are  very  unwilling.  Perhaps 
as  life  becomes  more  delightful,  and  imagination  more  acute,  and 
affection  more  passionate,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  existence  less 
certain,  that  unwilliugness  may  gradually  bring  war  to  its  end. 
Yet  the  dead  at  Grimbovo  prove  that  the  Greeks  are  not  in- 
capable of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  form  of  physical  courage 
— the  courage  which  can  briug  a  defeated  army  cheerfully  back  to 
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attack  positiona  which  they  have  already  lost ;  nor  can  a  race  be 
regarded  as  cowardly  when  it  can  produce  a  young  girl  like  Katarina 
Basarapoulo,  who  qnite  modestly  and  without  display  went  out  with 
her  two  brothers  into  the  battle  of  Domoko  and  was  twice  woanded ; 
or  that  other  yet  more  heroic  peasant  woman  who  went  up  and  down 
the  firing  line  at  Nicopolis  with  water  and  milk  for  the  Boldiere,  and 
was  shot  through  the  back  and  thigh. 

To  one  who  has  lived  amongst  the  people,  and  heard  Greek  spoken 
by  shepherds  and  children,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  what 
quality  is  now  lacking  which  the  old  Greeks  possessed.  There  are  bo 
many  points  of  resemblance — the  quick  mind,  the  civility,  the  hospi- 
tality, the  love  of  politics,  the  courteous  desire  to  please,  the  frank 
democracy.  In  no  modern  nation  certainly  is  equality  so  absolute. 
In  eocial  intercourse  there  is  no  higher  or  lower.  The  whole  race  is 
really  and  unconsciously  free  from  the  curse  of  inequality.  Even  in 
that  question  of  courage,  the  advantage  of  comparison  does  not  lie 
entirely  with  the  ancients.  Only  a  few  stayed  to  die  at  Therraopylie. 
Before  Salamis  nearly  all  did  their  very  best  to  run  away.  What,  then» 
had  the  Greeks  ?  as  the  schoolmaster  said.  Whatever  that  distinctive 
quality  of  the  ancients  was,  it  seems  to  have  vanished  very  long  ago. 
I  suppose  it  disappeared  some  time  in  the  century  between  the  death 
of  Pericles  and  the  conquest  of  Philip.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one 
word  which  can  express  just  the  thing  which  made  all  the  difference, 
but  for  want  of  a  better  one  might  choose  the  word  **  discipline  "— 
the  discipline  which  renders  action  in  common  possible,  and  gives  that 
**  reserved  power  *'  for  which  some  of  the  ancients  were  known,  and  that 
strictness  of  artistic  choice  by  which  others  laid  down  the  rules  of  beauty 
for  the  world.  In  points  of  ordinary  morality,  it  is  true»  the  modem 
Greek  needs  such  discipline  less  than  other  races,  I  suppose  no  such 
temperate  army  has  ever  been  seen  on  earth,  unless  it  was  Cromwell's 
Saints.  I  never  saw  a  soldier  drunk,  and  a  woman  could  walk  alone 
from  end  to  end  of  the  camps  without  hearing  a  word  of  insult*  The 
whole  army  took  a  vow  to  live  chaste  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and 
the  vow  was  rigorously  kept.  The  heavy  loseea  in  one  regiment,  it 
is  true,  were  attributed  by  the  others  to  carelessness  on  this  point. 
The  regiment  was  recruited  from  the  Ionian  islanders,  and  perhaps 
they  are  rather  a  slack  and  self-indulgent  lot*  But  then  they  are 
musicians*  Besides,  before  condemning  them  for  immorality  on  the 
strength  of  their  losses,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  con- 
siderably more  often  exposed  to  fire  than  the  rest. 

Yet  strict  as  the  Greek  soldiers'  conduct  was  on  such  points  as 
those,  the  word  discipline — "  ascesis  '* — often  occnred  to  my  mind  as 
I  looked  towards  the  scarred  and  wrinkled  moantain  which  rises  with 
ao  stern  a  gravity  above  Janina,  and  remembered  that  in  some  valley 
near  its    foot  people  say   the   breed  of  Spartans  6rst  arose.     And 
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thinking  of  that  I  admired  more  than  ever  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
of  their  law-giver,  who,  discerning  exactly  where  the  national  weak- 
ness lay,  devoted  his  ordinances  to  two  main  objects — to  keep  his 
countrymen  steady  in  the  face  of  death,  and  to  cat  their  talking 
short  Yes,  incredible  as  it  Beems,  that  excellent  quality  of  speech 
which  is  known  all  the  world  over  as  "  the  laconic  "  was  first  known 
and  named  among  Qreeks. 

The  astonishing  sncoess  of  that  law-giver  alone  might  show  us  how 
far  the  race  can  go  in  self-conqnest  and  self-development  under 
guidance  which  it  can  trust.  But  we  need  not  go  back  to  Lycurgus 
to  learn  that.  We  have  seen  the  change  which  came  over  the  army 
in  Thessaly  when  it  found  in  the  rough  soldier  Smolenski  a  real 
leader  in  place  of  the  dancers,  linguists,  and  pavement-knights  who 
had  previously  formed  the  staff.  In  Epirus  also  I  could  point  to 
captains  and  unknown  colonels  who  were  invariably  followed  with 
equal  devotion.  It  is  true  that  an  officer's  position  is  necessarily 
very  difficult  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  nation  where  he  has  no  high 
traditions  and  no  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  and  where  the  privates, 
who  are  socially  entirely  his  equals,  will  argue  the  point  with  him  and 
sometimes  argue  him  round.  In  such  a  nation  an  officer  must 
establish  his  right  to  command  by  unusual  strength  of  personal 
character  and  by  recognised  skill.  But  after  all  I  do  not  know  that 
an  army  need  be  the  worse  because  its  officers  must  be  good. 

It  will  be  many  years  now  before  Englishmen  can  be  brought  to 
see  that  the  Greeks  have  any  justice  in  their  cause  or  any  good 
qualities  in  themselves.  At  the  word  Greek,  people  see  nothing  now 
but  fantastic  pictures  of  the  ''  retreat  from  Lariesa,"  as  they  call  it, 
though  the  thing  they  mean  was  a  rush  to  Larissa.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  they  hope  the  Greeks  have  now  "  learnt  their  lesson."  And 
the  lesson,  one  must  suppose,  is  to  endure  abomination  quietly  as  we 
and  other  Christian  peoples  endure  it.  Well,  the  Greeks  certainly 
did  not  endure  it  quietly.  On  behalf  of  kindred  of  their  own  they 
ventured  to  strike  at  the  thing.  Perhaps  in  such  a  cause  even  we 
might  have  ventured  to  strike.  And  when  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  has  been  said  against  the  Greek,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Turk  was  and  is  the  alternative. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson. 


OUR   TRADE  WITH   GERMANY   AND 
BELGIUM. 


TSE  dennQciatioQ  of  the  comxQercial  treaties  that  existed  during 
more  than  thirty  years  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  and  Belginm  on  the  other  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  impor- 
tant measure  of  her  Majesty *a  Government  since  Lord  Salisbury  came 
iota  power.  The  Ambassadors  at  Berlin  and  Brussels  have  given 
notice  in  doe  form,  by  virtue  of  which  the  treaties  will  expire  on 
JulySlj  1898.  In  England  no  dissentient  voice  has  been  heard.  The 
Conservatives,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  are  still  Protectionists, 
consider  that  the  Government  has  made  a  new  departure  in  fiscal 
policy,  the  first  step  towards  a  British  Empire  Zollverein,  or  Com- 
mercial Union,  which  will  revive  Protection  under  a  new  form,  give 
enhanced  value  to  agricultaral  products,  and  retrieve  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  landowners.  The  Liberals  rejoice  at  the  abrogation  of 
commercial  treaties,  because  such  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Free 
Trade.  Both  parties  are  equally  glad  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
that  at  present  affect  the  trade  of  cur  Colonies.  There  are,  mean- 
time, some  persons  who  regard  the  new  policy  as  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
a  matter  of  extreme  gravity,  in  which  the  intereBts  of  British  and 
Colonial  trade  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  hazard.  Sir  W.  Laurier 
has  the  credit  of  having  induced  her  ^Majesty's  Government  to  initiate 
the  new  policy  with  the  view  of  facilitating  and  augmenting  onr 
relations  with  Canada,  Here  we  may  observe  that  the  total  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  almost  £20,000,000, 
while  onr  dealings  with  Germany  and  Belgium  amount  to  £1 19,000,000, 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  pending  the  arrangement  of  new 
treaties  of  commerce  which  are  spoken  of,  it  is  of  the  highest  import* 
ance  that  onr  statesmen  and  journalists,  and  all   who  influence  the 
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national  destinies,  shoald  weigh  the  matter  at  issue  with  cool  discrimi* 
nation.     The  following  notes  may  be  of  some  assistance  : 

I.  German  Trade  with  the  World. 

The  first  care  of  the  Germans  after  the  constitution  of  their  empiro 
in  1871  was  to  develop  their  internal  industries  and  to  extend  their 
commercial  relations  all  over  the  globe.  How  far  they  have  succeeded 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  twenty-five  years  their  industries  have 
increased  as  follows  :  agricultural  products  40  per  cent.,  textile  manu- 
factures 111  per  cent.,  hardware  165  per  cent.,  mining  186  per  cent.* 
At  the  same  time  their  foreign  trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  such  a 
marvellous  expansion  of  internal  resources,  although  the  increase  of 
German  shipping  and  commerce  has  been  very  great.  The  following 
table  shows  the  carrying-power  of  the  merchant-navy  and  the  grcss 
amount  of  trade,  imports  and  exports  : 

Y  Carrying-power.  Commerca 

®^*  Tons.  £. 

1875        .         .         .        1,630,000         302,400,000 

1885         .         .        .        2,540,000         290,200,000 

1895         .        .        .        4,220,000         372,000,000 

In  twenty  years  German  shipping  rose  150  per  cent.,  trade  23  per 
cent.  Imports  have  largely  exceeded  exports,  as  happens  also  in 
Great  Britain  and  many  other  prosperous  countries.  The  import  trade 
may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

1875.  1885.  1895. 

£  £  £ 

Food     .         .         .     40,200,000  ...     29,100,000  ...     45,500,000 

Wool,  cotton,  silk .     28,000,000  ...     32,500,000  ...     41,600,000 

Sundries       .         .  108,400,000  ...     85,600,000  ...  118,900,000 


Total         .         .  176,600,000     ...  147,200,000     ...  206,000,000 

Germany  depends  but  little  on  foreign  countries  for  her  food-supply, 
the  value  of  imported  food  being  no  more  than  18s.  per  head  of  her 
population,  against  £4  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  growth 
of  her  textile  manufactures  has  been  rapid,  the  weight  of  cotton  and 
wool  imported  having  risen  from  210,000  tons  in  1875  to  550,000  tons 
in  1895,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent.  The  weight  of  imported  fibre 
was  equal  to  11  lb.  per  inhabitant  in  the  former,  24  lb.  in  the  latter 
year.  No  less  striking  has  been  the  advance  in  hardware  products, 
the  weight  of  metal  consumed  in  German  workshops  rising  in  the  same 
interval  from  2,200,000  to  5,200,000  tons. 

*  <' Indiutries  and  Wealth  of  NaliooB."    Longmans.    1896. 
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Exports  have  riflen  38  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  that  is  a  higher 
ratio  than  in  the  case  of  imports ;  the  former  may  be  snmmed  np 
thus: 


Textile  goods 
Hardware 
Coal     . 
Sugar  . 
Sundries 

Total 


1875. 

£ 

14,400,000 

5,800,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 

103,000,000 


18S5. 

£ 

19,600,000 

10,600,000 

4,400,000 

7,900,000 

100,500,000 


124,800,000     ...  148,000,000 


1896. 
£ 

24,600,000 

16,600,000 

7,100,000 

9,600,000 

108,100,000 

165,900,000 


In  Gfermany,  as  in  other  oonntries^  the  last  ten  years  *^  have  been 
marked  by  nniversal  trade  depression  '^ ;  aU  the  commercial  reports  of 
Consols  and  others  tell  ns  so.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  pnre  delusion,  or 
rather,  a  confusion  of  speech.  What  has  occurred  is  a  fall  of  price- 
level,  accompanied  by  an  inevitable  expansion  of  trade.  Sauerbeck 
shows  th&t  the  fall  of  price-level  since  1885  has  been  14  per  c<^nt. ; 
nevertheless  the  exports  of  nations  have  risen  16  per  cent,  that  is, 
twice  as  fast  as  population.  Official  returns  of  exports  from  the 
various  countries  give  ns  the  following  result : 


Hillions  £  tteding. 

1885. 

189S. 

Inoreue. 

British  Empire 

441 

515 

74 

Germany 

143 

166 

28 

United  States 

.      151 

165 

14 

France  . 

124 

135 

11 

Holland         .-       . 

74 

98 

24 

Kussia   . 

54 

73 

19 

Other  Countries     . 

268 

809 

41 

The  World     . 

.    1,255 

..      1,461 

206 

British  and  Colonial  exports  increased  17,  German  16,  United 
States  9  per  cent.,  the  increase  all  round  for  the  world  being  16  per 
cent.  The  above  table  does  not  include  South  America,  where  the 
fluctuating  and  depreciated  paper  money  defies  any  proper  trade 
returns. 


II.  German  Tbade  with  the  British  Empibf. 

Whoever  dispassionately  studies  the  trade  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  British  Empire  in  the  last  ten  years  will  doubtless 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  British  commerce,  viz. : 
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Imports  from  Germany  into  G.  Britain 
British  exports  to  Germany  . 
Imports  from  B.  Colonies  into  Germany 
„  to  „  from      „ 

Our  trade  with  Germany 


1885. 

£ 

23,100,000 

27,100,000 

2,100,000 

1,600,000 


53,900,000 


1895. 
£ 

27,000,000 

32,700,000 

17,100,000 

5,200,000 

82,000,000 


Thus  in  ten  years  onr  dealings  with  Germany  have  increased 
52  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  trade  of  the  British  Empire  has  risen 
only  14  per  cent.  This  shows  what  a  preference  Germans  have  for 
trading  with  Great  Britain  or  onr  Colonies.  In  1895  Germany  con- 
sumed British  and  Colonial  prodncts  to  the  value  of  £49,800,000, 
whereas  Great  Britain  and  Colonies  took  only  £32,200,000  of  German 
merchandise.  In  other  words,  Germany  buys  from  us  50  per  cent, 
more  than  we  buy  from  her,  and  consequently,  if  there  be  any  ground 
for  jealousy,  it  is  rather  on  the  other  side  than  on  ours.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  educated  people  have  by  this  time  given  up  the  mischievous 
"  mercantile  theory  "  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  regarded  export  trade 
as  more  profitable  than  that  of  imports.  The  truth  is  that  both 
branches  of  trade  are  equally  advantageous,  and  we  should  value  our 
customers  according  to  the  gross  amount  of  goods  exchanged — that 
is,  the  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports.  The  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  in  1895  was  as  follows : 


Millions  £  sterling, 

Trade  of           with  0.  Britain 

with  B.  Colonies 

Total 

United  States  . 

131 

33 

164 

Germany  . 
France     . 

60 
69 

22 

11 

82 
80 

Holland    . 

43 

5 

48 

China  and  Japan 
Belgium  . 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Countries 

15 
30 

365             !. 

33 

7 

172 

133 

48 

37 

172 

488 

Total 


703 


416 


1,119 


Germany  is  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
trade  transacted  with  the  British  Empire.  No  country  of  Europe 
approaches  her  in  the  magnitude  of  her  relations  with  our  Colonies. 
As  regards  the  special  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  may  compare  the  annual  average  of  the  years  1895-96 
with  that  of  the  years  1885-86.  At  both  periods  it  will  be  found 
that  Germany  took  much  more  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  than 
we  took  from  her — viz. : 
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AnniLal  Imports  from  Germany, 

1885-1886.  1895-1896. 

Sugar     ....       5,500,000  ...  9,400,000 

Textile  goods  .                 .          800,000  ...  2,200,000 

Hardware        .                            300,000  ...  1,200,000 

Sundries           .                  .     15,600,000  ...  14,500,000 

Total          .         .     22,200,000  27,300,000 


Textile  goods  . 
Hardware 
tJolonial  goods . 
Sundries  . 

Total 


IJxpoi'is  to  German}/. 

.  6,300,000 
2,500,000 

.  10,600,000 
7,300,000 


26,7U0,00(» 


8,500,000 

3,800,000 

12,000,000 

9,100,000 

83,400,000 


There  is  both  in  imports  and  exports  a  like  increase  of  25  per  cent, 
in  ten  years,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  oar  trade  relations 
Iiave  been  highly  advantageous  on  both  sides. 


III.  Trade  of  Belgium  with  the  World. 

Belgiam  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  commercial  nations  in 
Europe,  her  foreign  trade  being  equal  to  £20  per  inhabitant,  against 
£7  in  Germany  and  £18  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  more 
eurprising  as  she  has  no  mercantile  navy,  about  70  per  cent,  of  her  trade 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  British  shipping.  The  import  trade  of 
the  kingdom  was  almost  stationary  in  value  from  1875  to  1885,  but 
has  risen  25  per  cent,  since  the  latter  year — viz. : 


1875. 

1885. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton,  wool,  llax 

10,200,000     .. 

7,600,000     . 

.       6,600,000 

Grain . 

7,300,000     .. 

8,800,000     . 

.     10,700,000 

Meat  . 

2,100,000     .. 

3,100,000     . 

.       2,200,000 

Metals 

2,600,000     .. 

3,200,000     .. 

3,600,000 

Sundries 

30,100,000     .. 

31,200,000     . 

.     44,100,000 

Total     .     52,300,000 


53,900,000 


07,200,000 


Belgium,  like  Great  Britain,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  foreign 
countries  for  her  food  supply.  Her  people  subsist  on  imported  grain 
during  six  months,  imported  meat  daring  four  months,  of  the  year. 
From  the  above  table  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  textile  industries 
were  languishing,  the  value  of  imported  fibre  having  fallen  36  per  cent, 
in  twenty  years.     This  was,  however,  merely  the  result  of  a  fall  in 
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prices,  for  we  find  that  the  weight  of  imported  fibre  consumed  by  the 
Belgian  mills  rose  from  112,000  tons  in  1875  to  185,000  tons  in  189&, 
an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  In  the  same  interval  the  hardware 
industry  has  more  than  doubled,  the  importation  of  ores  and  metals 
having  risen  120  per  cent.  As  a  manufacturing  country  Belgium 
stands  high,  her  annual  output  (between  manufactures  for  home  use 
and  what  is  exported)  showing  an  average  of  £20  per  inhabitant^ 
against  £13  in  Germany  and  £23  in  Oreat  Britain. 
Exports  from  Belgium  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Hardware  . 
Textile  goods 
Coal  . 
Sundries     . 

1876, 

£ 

4,600,000     ., 

7,400,000     .. 

4,000,000     .. 

28,100,000     .. 

44,100,000 

1885. 

.       6,200^000     .. 
.       8,100,000     .. 
.       2,800,000     .. 
.     31,900,000     ,. 

18d6. 
£ 
.       7,100,000 
.       0,900,000 
.       3,800,000 
.     37,600,000 

Total    . 

48,000,000 

55,400,000 

Notwithstanding  the  fall  of  prices  we  find  a  rise  of  15  per  cent,  in 
value  since  1885.  If  prices  had  remained  unaltered  since  1875  the 
exports  of  1895  would  have  represented  the  sum  of  £86,000,000,  or 
double  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  This  shows  the  great 
development  of  industry  in  Belgium,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years,  when  we  have  been  told  by  so  many  writers  that  Belgium  was 
suffering  from  extreme  depression  of  trade. 

IV.  Belgian  Trade  with  the  British  Empire. 

Few  countries  are  more  intimately  connected  with  us  by  commercial 
ties  than  Belgium.  In  the  first  place,  she  pays  our  shipowners  about 
£1,500,000  a  year  to  do  the  carrying-trade  for  her.  In  the  second 
place,  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  her  total  commerce  is  with  the 
British  Empire,  and  her  relations  with  us  are  so  mutually  satisfactory 
that  they  have  increased  28  per  cent,  in  twenty  years — viz. : 

1875.  1895. 

£  £ 

Great  Britain  .         .       28,600,000  ...  29,500,000 

British  Colonies      .         .  100,000  ...  7,400,000 


British  Empire      .         .       28,700,000  36,900,000 

The  relative  magnitude  of  the  direct  trade  between  Belgium  and  the 
United  IQngdom  wM  be  seen  when  we  compare  the  dealings  of  various 
countries  (imports  and  exports  together)  per  head  of  their  popula- 
tion :  with  Oreat  Britain — viz.,  Belgium,  95  shillings  ;  United  States, 
S8  shillings ;  France,  85  shillings ;  Germany,  22  shillings.     The  sub- 
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joined  table  shows  that  we  receive  more  merchandise  from  Belgium 
than  she  takes  from  us,  which  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that  her 
imports  from  British  Colonies  reach  the  high  figure  of  £5,100,000, 
which  is  more  than  double  her  exports  to  them.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  compared  with  those  for  1885 
and  1888,  show  the  trade  between  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom 
as  follows : 

Annual  Imports  from  Belgium, 


Textile  goods    . 
Dairy  products . 
Sugar 
Hardware 
Sundries  . 

1885-1886. 

£ 

.       4,200,000 

.       1,300,000 

500,000 

700,000 

.       8,000,000 

1895-1896. 

£ 
5,200,000 
1,600,000 
1,(M)0,000 
700,000 
9,900,000 

Totiil 

Textile  goods    . 
Hardware 
Colonial  goods  . 
Sundries  . 

.     14,700,000 

Exports  to  Belgium, 

3,500,000 

900,000 

.       5,600,000 

.       3,100,000 

18,400,000 

3,000,000 
1,800,000 
4,500,000 
3,300,000 

Total 

.     13,100,000 

12,100,000 

It  is  really  surprising  to  find  that,  while  Belgium  is  regarded  as 
one  of  our  greatest  rivals  in  hardware  manufactures,  we  export  to  her 
twice  as  much  of  this  class  of  goods  as  she  sends  us.  Also  that  our 
hardware  shipments  to  her  have  risen  45  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  growth  of  this  same  branch  of  industry  in 
Belgium  in  that  period. 


V.  Conclusion. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view  when 
Sir  F.  Lascelles  and  Sir  Francis  Plunkett  proceed  to  frame  the  new 
treaties  of  commerce  at  Berlin  and  Brussels: 

(1)  Under  the  existing  treaty  German  trade  with  the  British  Empire 
has  thriven  so  remarkably  that  the  increase  in  the  last  ten  years 
(1885  to  1895)  has  been  52  per  cent.,  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
with  all  countries  having  risen  only  14  per  cent. 

(2)  Germany  consumes  50  per  cent,  more  of  British  and  Colonial 
products  than  the  British  Empire  consumes  of  German.  If  Germans 
were  to  mark  as  *'  British  products  "  what  we  send  them,  the  relation 
with  what  we  call  *'  Made  in  Germany  "  would  be  as  three  to  two. 

(3)  Our  trade  with  Germany  is  greater  (including  Colonial)  than 
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with  aoy  other  country  of  Europe,  and  forms  22  per  cent,  of  onr 
dealings  with  Europe, 

(4)  As  regards  Belgium  we  do  most  of  her  carrying-trade,  and 
possess,  moreover,  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  commerce,  that  she  is, 
in  a  mercantile  sense,  almost  a  colony  of  ours. 

(5)  The  aggregate  amount  of  trade  between  the  British  Empire  on 
the  one  hand  and  Germany  and  Belgium  on  the  other,  rose  from 
£87,200,000  in  1885  to  £119,000,000  in  1895,  an  increase  of  37 
per  cent,  whereas  the  trade  of  the  world  rose  only  16  per  cent  in 
that  interval. 

(6)  Any  stipulations  in  the  new  treaties  with  a  view  to  check  or 
hinder  the  currents  of  trade  between  Germany  or  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies  would  strike  at  the  vital 
interests  of  the  British  people. 

Michael  G.  Mulhall. 


THE   "LOGIA"   AND   THE    GOSPELS. 


IN  the  following  remarks  I  wisli  to  express  the  opiaion  which  1 
have  formed  of  the  itupoTtauce  of  the  new  diecovery  of  Zt^ia 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  both  as  regards  their  text  and  their 
compositioiL  I  shall  not  attempt  at  the  present  time  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  is  already  provoking  an  astonishiog 
diversity  of  opinion*  My  object  is  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  single  page  of  Logia  is  in  evidence  for  the  disputed 
qaestiOQ  of  the  influence  of  extra -canonical  texts  upon  the  readings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  our  existing  Gospels  occupy  a  enb-^ 
ordinate  position  relatively  to  some  such  extra-canonical  texts  as  wr 
get  a  glimpse  of  in  the  fragment  of  Zogia. 

In  order  to  make  this  statement,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
various  hypotheses  which  are  current  with  regard  to  the  orif^in  or 
interpretation  of  these  carious  sayings.  If,  for  example,  it  shonid 
be  maintained,  as  by  Dr.  James  in  the  Contemporary  for  last  month, 
that  the  Logia  in  question  are  a  series  of  excerpts  from  one  or  more 
nncanonical  Gospels,  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  confuting  the  state- 
ment (though  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one),  becanse  Dr. 
James  concedes  the  vital  point  of  the  exbtence  of  non-canonical  source  a 
of  the  evangelic  tradition,  though  the  concession  is  slightly  veiled  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  Lof/ia  are  only  a  series  of  excerpts.  As  they 
ard  not  excerpts  from  any  known  or  authorised  Gospels,  we  are  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  lost  evangelical  literature  of  the  early  Chnrcli, 
for  either  the  Lo^ia  are  themselves  a  part  of  that  literature,  or  are 
derived  from  some  unknown  branch  of  it.  And  this  is  a  vital  con- 
cession in  view  of  the  steady  contradiction  of  the  existence  of  such 
literatnre  by  the  great  representatives  of  orthodox  criticism. 

Neither  do  we  discuss  in  detail  the  conQicting  interpretations  of 
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the  several  Logia,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  vindicate  their 
extreme  antiquity  and  the  correctness  of  their  ascription  to  Jesus 
Christ.  We  shall  do  this  for  a  single  Logion  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  worst  misunderstanding.  For  example,  with  regard  to  the 
''  Fast  and  Sabbath  "  Logion  (if  I  may  give  it  a  name),  I  find  in  recent 
journals  such  decided  statements  as  the  following.  The  Athenoeum  of 
August  7,  in  a  review  whose  author  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recognise, 
declares  that : 

'^  The  second  fragment  states  that  unless  you  fast  you  urill  not  find  tJis 
kingdom  of  God,  and  uidess  you  keep  the  Sabbath  you  ivtU  not  see  the  Father, 
The  Therapeutse  fasted  every  day  and  the  whole  day,  and  they  were  rigid  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  believed  fasting  essential  to  salvation. 
They  were  bound  to  carry  on  the  contemplation  of  God  during  the  daylight, 
doing  nothing  else ;  thinking  that  all  the  deeds  of  the  body,  such  as  eating 
and  drinking,  should  not  be  begun  till  darkness  came  on.  The  fragment 
has  the  words  tov  K6afioy  [the  world]  added  to  vTj<rT€va-riT(  [unless  ye  fast], 
which  makes  no  sense.  The  editors  try  to  force  a  sense  into  them.  The 
.reading  may  originally  have  been  3x/>t  or  €a>r  tS>v  dv<rfiS>v  [until  sunset]  .... 
If  our  conjecture  were  correct,  then  the  saving  would  embody  exactly  the 
rule  of  the  Therapeutse.  The  great  object  of  the  Therapeutic  was  to  see  the 
Father,  to  attain  to  the  vision  of  God." 

And  the  same  opinion  is  expressed,  without  any  reference  to  a  possible 
Therapeutic  origin  for  the  Logia,  by  an  able  American  writer  (Dr. 
B.  W.  Bacon)  in  the  New  York  Independent  for  July  22.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  reported  sayings  of  our  Lord  were 
rejected  by  the  consensus  of  the  early  Church  as  not  genuine,  although  they 
were  current  in  early  circles ;  and  the  second  of  these  sayings  may  very  well 
be  of  this  character.  It  imposes  the  duty  of  fasting  and  tJie  duty  of  keeping 
the  Sabbath  under  penalty  of  rejection  from  t/ie  kingdom  of  God,  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  the  Gospels,  and  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the 
Epistles,^'  cl'c. 

The  remarks  which  follow  will  show  that  the  words  underlined  in 
'the  two  extracts  which  I  have  given  are  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Logion, 

I  shall  also,  in  the  second  place,  explain  more  fully  what  I  appre- 
hend to  be  the  general  e£Pect  of  the  new  discovery  upon  the  Higher 
Criticism,  as  well  as  the  Lower  Criticism,  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is,  indeed,  easy  to  see  that  the  recovered 
Logia  confirm  Besch's  view  as  to  the  genesis  of  variants  in  the  New 
Testament  by  extrap^vangelio  influences.  The  Oxford  editors  have 
drawn  attention  to  one  striking  caEe.  But  Besch  is  not  merely  a 
'*  lower  "  critic  busied  with  readings  of  the  existing  Gospels ;  he  is  a 
<< higher"  critic  occupied  with  the  genesis  of  all  Gospels  out  of  their 
primitive  deposit.  And  if  Besch  is  right  in  supposing  that  there  was 
a  primitive,  ofl-tranalated  Hebrew  book  of  Logia^  or  Vr-Evangeliumy 
ve  ^haU  many  of  ns  have  to  .abandon  the  theory,  defended  so  zealously 
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hj  Lightfoot  and  WeBtcott,  that  oar  Gospels  are  tbemselves  tfae 
primitive  deposit. 

Herei  for  the  first  time,  we  are  definitely  introduced  to  a  new 
stratum  in  the  history  of  the  evangelic  literatare,  which  may  be  only 
separated  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  deposited  tradition  by  the 
fact  of  a  translation  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.  That  is  to  say,  We  arc 
bthind  tlie  Gospels,  Once  again  the  higher  critics  have  turned  out  to 
be  right  and  the  conservatives  wrong ;  for  the  latter  have  steadily 
ignored  the  existence  of  written  doonments  underlying  our  Canonical 
Gospels,  while  the  former  have  recognised  their  existence,  and  have 
used  the  critical  art  to  recover  them.  Yesterday  there  were  no  Loffiu 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  English-speaking  critics  ;  to^-day  every 
one  is  talking  Logia,  And  when  one  reads  over,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  discovery,  the  laborious  attempts  made  by  Westcott,  in  his 
'*  History  of  the  Canon,"  to  prove  that  the  variations  in  the  evangelical 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  are  not  due  to  the  use  of  extra-canonical 
aooroas,  the  conviction  is  overwhelming  that  he  was  defending  an 
untenable  position.  We  cannot  any  longer  say,  with  the  easy  con- 
fidence that  Westcott  does,  that  **  I'apias  bears  direct  testimony  to  our 
Oospels,*' •  nor  can  we  assent,  without  grave  reservations,  to  the  state- 
ment that  Papias  tells  us  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
were  current  in  his  time,  and  that  of  the  former  Papias  says,  "  Matthew 
composed  the  Oracles  in  Hebrew ;  and  each  one  interpreted  them  as 
be  was  able/'  It  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  any  longer  seem  likely. 
And  when,  in  a  footnote,  Westcott  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ''  the 
sense  [of  this  passage  in  Papias]  would  be  best  expressed  by  the 
translation,  'Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,'  giving  to  the 
word  its  necessary  notion  of  scriptural  authority,"  it  is  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  the  apparent  pditw  principii  involved  in  the  substitution 
of  *' Gospel"  for  "  Lo^in,''  and  the  attempt  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  to  their  canonical  form. 

We  are  told,  further,  that  **  it  has  been  shown  that  the  use  of  rit 
Aoyco  for  the  Scriptures  generally  is  fully  established,*'  and  Westcott 
is  *'  not  aware  that  Xoym  can  be  used  in  the  sense  of  Xriyot,  dis- 
courses.*' The  interpretation,  however,  which  Westcott  rejects  is 
rendered  peculiarly  attractive  by  the  repeated  **  Jesus  says ''  {Xiyu), 
which  is  80  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  new  document. 

Now,  perhaps,  some  one  will  say,  ''  We  readily  conceda  that  the 
existeoice  of  collections  of  Christ^s  sayings  is  demonstrated  and  must 
be  allowed  for  in  the  criticism  of  the  existing  Gospels.  In  this  sensoi 
then,  the  Tjotfia  of  Jesus  are  behind  the  Gospels,  and  are  an  earlier 
stratum*  But  does  it  follow  that  the  recovered  Loffia  have  come  down 
to  US  without  contamination  and  without  accretion ;  and  may  we  not, 
eran  in  this  single  page,  be  in  danger  of  ascribing  too  high  an  autho* 

•   fkinon,  p.  73. 
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rity  to  sajiog3  which  perhaps  do  not  belosg  to  the  primitive  tradition 
at  all?" 

To  such  an  objection  it  would  be  well  to  give  heed,  and  perhap» 
the  best  way  to  make  a  test  of  the  matter  is  to  examine  one  of  the 
difficult  non-canonical  sayings  in  the  Logia,  determine  its  true  meaning, 
and  see  whether  it  lies  before  or  after  some  landmark  in  the  literature 
of  the  New  Testament. 

We  will  take,  then,  as  a  specimen,  the  curious  Logion  No.  2,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  opening  sentences :  "  Except  ye  fast  to  the 
world,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  except  ye 
keep  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

Here  a  superficial  criticism  detects  the  influence  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  in  the  phrase  "  see  the  Father,"  and  concludes,  therefore,  for 
the  lateness  of  the  Logion.  But  let  us  examine  the  matter  more 
carefully.  The  Logion  is  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  parallelism,  and 
we  infer  that  the  expression,  ^^  see  the  Father,^'  is  another  way  o£ 
saying  '^  find  the  kingdom."  It  is  to  be  compared  with  the  expressions 
''  theirs  is  the  kingdom,"  and  '*  they  shall  see  God,"  in  Matthew  v. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  with  the  fourth  Gospel. 

(The  equivalence  of  the  phrases  referred  to  can  also  be  seen  from 
such  a  passage  as  this  from  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  "  Blessed  are  ye 
meek,  for  God  has  counted  you  worthy  to  inherit  his  kingdom ;  .  .  ^ 
blessed  are  ye  meek,  for  ye  shall  see  the  face  of  your  Lord.") 

Next  we  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  '*  Fast  the 
world,"  with  its  harsh  grammar  ?  On  turning  to  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  iii.  p.  556)  we  find  him  discussing  a  passage  in  leaiab 
(Ivi.  3-5)  in  which  the  Lord  promises  a  special  blessing  on  those 
eunuchs  who  keep  His  Sabbaths.  Clement  explains  that  they  keep  the 
Sabbath  by  refraining  from  sins,  and  that,  having  thus  cut  themselves 
off  from  all  sin  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  they  are  blessed  in 
that  they  fast  front  the  world  (/lAaKcfpioi  ovroi  ti<Tiv  ol  rov  Kotrfiov 
vriaTevovTEg).  Here,  then,  is  the  very  expression  which  puzzled  us  in 
the  Logion,  only  the  grammar,  or  perhaps  the  Hebraism  of  the 
language,  has  been  corrected.  Note  the  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  fasting  the  world.  Evidently  oup 
Logion  is  a  true  case  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  both  members  of  which 
are  in  Clement's  mind.* 

Next  turn  to  the  seventh  book  of  Clement's  '*  Stromateis '" 
(Strom,  vii.  p.  877),  and  we  find  him  discussing  the  character  of  the 
Gnostic,  as  he  loves  to  call  the  spiritual  man.  He  tells  us  that  this 
Gnostic  understands  the  meaning  of  the  two  fasting-days  in  the  week  ; 
for  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  the  days  of  Mercury  and  Venus* 
Now  Hermes  is  the  covetous  nature  and  Aphrodite  the  sensual,  and 
the  true  Gnostic  fasts  with  regard  to  the  life  that  loves  greed  and 
*  We  owe  this  reference  to  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Major. 
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pleasure.  He  fasts  accord iog  to  the  law  from  base  actions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  from  wicked  imaginationB.  And  Clement  goes  on 
to  say  that  snch  a  one,  having  carried  out  the  command  according  to 
the  Goepel,  mahs  a  Lard^s  day  of  that  day  in  which  he  casta  away  th^ 
base  imagination,  he  glorifies  the  Lord's  resurrection  in  himself,  and 
when  he  receives  the  comprehension  of  the  inteliectnal  vision,  he  reckona 
to  9i€  the  Lord  as  he  directs  his  eyes  towards  things  invisible.  Note 
the  connection  of  ideas ;  h€  /(fsts^  he  keeps  a  spirifnal  Sujiday,  and  he 
sees  the  Lord.     We  are  very  near  indeed  to  oar  Lor^ion, 

Tnm,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Prophetic  Eclogues  of  Clement 
(p.  992),  (a  passage  which  we  again  owe  to  Professor  Mayor),  and  we- 
find  Clement  discuseing  again  the  nature  of  fasting.  He  shows  it 
cannot  be  the  mere  absence  from  meat,  for  meat  does  not  commend 
ns  to  God.  It  must  then  be  understood  mystically ;  fasting  is  e^ 
form  of  dying,  and  so  we  are  to  faM  to  worWy  ihinfjH  in  order  that  we- 
may  die  to  the  world,  and  after  that  may  partake  of  heavenly  food 
and  live  to  God. 

So  here  we  have  another  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that  we  are- 
to  fast  to  the  world.  We  may  be  sure  that  Clement  knew  the  lA>gwm^ 
and  that  he  interpreted  both  parts  of  it,  the  fast  and  the  Sabbath, 
mystically.  So  the  expressions  are  justified  and  the  meanings  are 
also  clear.  It  has  nothinif  to  do  with  fasting  or  keeping  the  Sabbath 
in  tht  common  srnsr. 

We  shall  see  this  still  more  clearly  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  all  the- 
primitive  preaching  about  which  we  know  anything  involved  a  proof 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  God  was  going  to  make  a  new  covenant. 
And  this  involved  also,  as  the  controversies  and  books  of  testimonies- 
against  the  Jews  show,  the  doctrine  of  a  new  law,  new  baptism,  new 
circumcision,  new  fast,  new  Sabbath,  new  sacrifices,  &c. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  the  new  fast  was  usually  grounded  on  ^ 
passage  in  Isaiah  Iviii. :  **  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,'*  &c,. 
Accordingly,  Justin  says  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jewish* 
l^abbi  (c,  15),  '*  Now  learn  to  fast  the  true  fast  of  which  Isaiah  speaks, 
in  order  that  you  may  please  God.'*  And  again  (c.  12) :  '*The  time  is 
come  when  you  need  a  new  circumcision  and  you  vaunt  the  old  one  in- 
your  flesh.  The  new  law  commands  jon  to  Sabbatise  continually,  and 
you  think  yourselves  pious  if  you  are  idle  for  one  day,  not  under 
standing  the  reason  why  it  was  appointed  ;  and  if  you  eat  unleavened 
bread,  you  say  you  have  fulfilled  the  will  of  God.  The  Lord  oor  God 
delights  not  in  these  things.  If  there  is  among  you  a  perjured  person-^ 
or  a  thief,  let  him  cease  to  do  such  things.  If  there  is  an  adulterer, 
let  him  repent,  and  thus  he  has  Sahbaiiscd  tht  true  and  delightsome 
Sahhath  of  God.'*  llere  the  very  expression  is  found  concerning  which- 
the  Oxford  editors  ask,  **  Can  anfl^ariUtv  to  trrt/S/icirov  be  taken  in 
any  other  than  a  literal  sense  ?  "     It  is  curioDs  that  in  quoting  fronv 
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this  chapter  the  obligation  of  a  perpetual  Sabbath,  they  missed  the 
answer  to  their  question  about  the  meaning  of  the  Logion. 

But  was  it  an  ancient  one  ?  We  may  admit  that  it  is  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  Clement  and  Justin.  But  does  it  explain  anything 
in  the  New  Testament?  We  say  it  does.  For  this  doctrine  of 
*'  fasting  the  world "  underlies  such  an  expression  as  1  Pet.  ii.  10, 
*'  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul.^'  If  this  at 
first  sight  seems  a  little  remote,  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  we  notice 
the  form  which  the  same  sentiment  takes  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  ''  Abstain  from  fleshly  and  vxyrldly  lusts."  So  we 
can  from  one  single  and  spiritual  Logian  trace  the  language  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  as  well  as  the 
later  explanations  of  Clement  and  Justin. 

The  antiquify  of  the  Zogian  is,  therefore,  demonstrated ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  our  belief  that  it  is  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Nor  is  it  without  interest  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  his,  at 
first  sight,  peculiar  mysticism,  turns  out  to  be  the  best  exponent  of 
the  mind  of  the  Master.  Between  Christ's  time  and  Clement's,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beal  Abstinence  had  been  replaced  by  a  Holy  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  the  True  spiritual- Best  had  sufiered  also  from  the  accre- 
tion of  a  fresh  sacred  feast-day.  But  Clement  brudiea  these  on  one 
side,  as  Christ  had  brushed  away  the  Monday  and  Thursday  fasts  of 
the  Jews,  and  says  we  fast  to  Mercury  and  we  fast  to  Venus,  we  die  to 
desire  of  gain  and  we  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  passions  thereof.  And 
his  interpretation  was  Christ's,  which  he  had  rediscovered  and  reapplied 
to  the  religious  practices  of  his  own  day. 

We  have  now  examined  carefully  into  the  meaning  of  this  Logian, 
and  we  have  concluded  it  to  be  just  as  primitive  as  any  of  those  its 
companions  that  go  under  the  name  of  Canonical  Gospel.  The  idea 
that  it  involved  the  obligation  of  fasting  and  Sabbath-keeping  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Now  the  eSect  of  this  discovery  of  the  antiquity  of  the  recovered 
matter  upon  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  cannot  fail  to  be  great ;  for 
we  find  not  only  that  we  are  behind  the  Gospels,  but  that  there  was 
more  in  the  sowrcea  of  the  Oospds  than  is  conserved  in  the  Ooq>els 
ihemadves. 

'  The  next  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  something 
more  than  an  oral  tradition  preceding  our  Gospels.  We  shall  prove 
this  by  actually  recovering  by  critical  methods  the  opening  sentences 
of  the  Ur-Evangdiunif  in  one  at  least  of  its  primitive  forms. 

The  general  consent  of  critics  has  recognised  in  Acts  xx.  35  a  true 
Logion  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  oral  or  written. 

It  is  introduced  by  the  remark  that  ''  we  ought  to  remember  the 
wdds  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  thaa 
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to  receive/'  Here  there  is  a  Baggestiveness  about  the  intrnded  words, 
*•  how  He  said/*  They  remind  one  of  the  recurring  '*  Jesus  eays  *'  of 
the  recovered  Lot/ia, 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  13),  and 
we  find  the  writer  advising  us  '  *  to  be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  wliich  He  spake  when  teaching  sweet  reasonableness  and 
long-suflfering,  for  thus  He  said ; 

Be  merciful  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy : 

Remit  that  it  may  be  remitted  to  you  : 

As  ye  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  you  : 

As  ye  give,  so  shall  it  be  given  unto  you  : 

As  ye  judge,  so  shall  it  be  judged  unto  you  : 

As  y©  are  kind,  so  shall  kindness  be  done  to  you  : 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meted  to  you/' 

Now^  these  are  certainly  Logia^  bat  they  vary  from  the  existing 
logia  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  thought 
tbat  they  are  a  free  reminiscence  of  Matthew  and  LuJce.  And  these 
Logia  are  introduced  by  a  statement  similar  to  that  in  the  Acts,  that 
we  arc  to  remember  the  loords  of  the  Lonl  Jesus^/or  thus  He  saiti.  The 
same  seven  Logla  recur  with  hardly  a  variation  in  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  ii. 
p.  476),  where  they  are  introduced  by  the  words,  '*  the  Lord  says." 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  one  Clement  is  quoting  the  other 

Further,  in  the  46th  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  we  find  Clement 
of  Rome  saying,  *^  Manemher  the  iwrds  of  Jtsus  our  Ltird,  fo^*  He  mid^ 
Woe  to  that  man  ;  and  it  were  good  for  him  if  he  had  never  been 
bom^  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  my  elect :  it  were  better  for 
bim  that  a  millstone  should  be  placed  about  him  and  he  be  drowned 
in  the  sea,  than  to  offend  one  of  my  little  ones/' 

Here  again  we  find  the  saying  repeated  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iii. 
p.  561),  and  introduced  by  the  words,  *'  the  Lord  says,*' 

Here^  then^  is  another  combination  of  Lo(fia,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
from  the  Canonical  Gospels^  though  Westcott  will  have  it  to  be  a  re- 
collection of  these.  And  this  Gospel  extract  of  Clement  of  Rome  is 
again  introduced  with  the  words  which  enjoin  the  recollection  of 
Christ^B  sayings. 

Next  turn  to  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  (c.  2),  and 
we  find  him  enjoining  upon  us  '*  to  reviember  the  things  which  the  Litrd 
said  in  His  teaching : 

Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged  : 

Remit  and  it  shall  be  remitted  to  you  : 

Be  merciful  that  ye  may  obUiin  mercy  : 

In  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  fUu II  he  measured  back  to  you : 

and  that 

Blessed  are  the  poor^  and  tbo^e  who  nre  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  CJod," 
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Here  we  have  the  same  pecaliarity — viz.,  a  quotation  of  Logia,  not 
from  our  Gospels,  with  a  prologue  about  the  remembrauce  of  what  H& 
said.  And  we  have  noticed  the  phenomenon  four  times.  We  conclude 
that  it  was  the  introductory  formula  of  the  book,  which  must  have 
run  something  like  this : 

"  We  ought  to  remember  what  things  our  Lord  said  in  His  teaching,  for 
He  said  .  .  ." 

and  then  probably  follows  the  first  Legion. 

How  ancient  this  collection  must  have  been,  if  we  find  it  quoted  b^ 
Paul,  by  Clement  of  Borne,  and  by  Polycarp  ! 

The  critical  importance  of  this  attempt  to  restore  the  opening  of  a. 
primitive  collection  of  Logia  is  very  great.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gives 
us  the  suggestion  of  an  earlier  Gospel  or  Gospels  than  any  of  our 
existing  volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  our  quoting  Clement- 
and  Polycarp  as  attesting  the  antiquity  of  the  Canonical  GU)spels. 
And  this  means  a  possible  lowering  of  our  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the- 
eztant  Synoptists.  We  conclude,  moreover,  from  a  study  of  the 
variants  in  the  recovered  Logia  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  not  only 
in  the  existence  of  much  pre-canonical  evangelic  matter,  but  also  (we 
refer  especially  to  the  reading,  '*  a  city  huUt  on  a  hill,"  in  the  seventh 
Zogion,  whose  origin  Kesch  divined  so  acutely)  in  the  influence  that^ 
the  extra-evangelic  documents  have  had  on  the  transmission  of  th& 
text  of  the  canonical  Grospels. 

J.  Bendel  HabriSv 


MAETERLINCK  AS  A  MYSTIC. 


THE  secret  of  things  which  ia  just  beyond  the  most  subtle  word?, 
the  secret  of  the  expressive  silences,  lias  always  been  clearer  to 
Maeterlinck  than  to  most  people  ;  and,  in  his  plays,  he  has  elaborated 
an  art  of  sensitive,  taciturn,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  ornamental 
simplicity,  which  has  come  nearer  than  any  other  art  to  being  the 
voice  of  silence.  To  Maeterlinck  tho  theatre  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  no  more  than  one  of  the  disguiaes  by  which  he  can  express  him. 
self,  and  with  his  book  of  meditations  on  the  ioner  life,  *'  Le  Trosor 
des  Humbles/'  he  may  seem  to  have  dropped  his  disguise- 
All  art  hates  the  vagne — not  the  roysterioup,  but  the  vague  ;  two 
oppositea  very  commonly  confused,  as  the  Secret  with  the  obscure,  the 
infinite  with  the  indefinite.  And  the  artist  who  is  also  a  mystic  hates 
the  vagne  with  a  more  profound  hatred  than  any  other  artist.  Thus 
Maeterlinck »  endeavouring  to  clothe  mystical  conceptions  io  concrete 
form,  has  invented  a  drama  so  precise,  so  curt,  so  arbitrary  in  its 
limits,  that  it  can  safely  be  confided  to  the  masks  and  feigned  voices 
of  marionettes.  His  theatre  of  artificial  beings,  who  are  at  once 
more  ghostly  and  more  mechanical  than  the  living  actors  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  see,  in  so  carious  a  parody  of  life,  moving  with  a 
certain  freedom  of  action  across  the  stage,  may  be  taken  as  itself  a 
symbol  of  the  aspect  under  which  what  we  fantastically  term  real  life 
presents  itself  to  the  mystic.  Are  we  not  all  puppets,  in  a  theatre  of 
marionettes,  in  which  the  parts  we  play,  the  dresses  we  wear,  the  very 
emotion  whose  dominance  gives  its  express  form  to  oar  faces,  have  all 
been  chosen  for  as ;  in  which  I,  it  may  be,  with  curled  hair  and  a 
Spanish  cloak,  play  the  romantic  lover,  sorely  against  mj  will,  while 
you,  a  '*  fair  penitent "  for  no  repented  sin,  pass  whitely  under  a  nun*a 
habit  ?     And  as  oar  parts  have  been  chosen  for  us^  our  motions  con- 
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trolled  from  behind  the  cartain,  bo  the  word;)  we  seem  to  speak  are 
bat  spoken  through  ns,  and  we  do  bat  niter  fragments  of  some 
elaborate  invention,  planned  for  larger  ends  than  our  personal  dis- 
play or  convenience,  bat  to  which,  all  the  same,  we  are  in  a  hamble 
degree  necessary.  This  symbolical  theatre,  its  very  existence  being 
a  symbol,  has  perplexed  many  minds,  to  some  of  whom  it  has  seemed 
paerile,  a  child's  mystification  of  small  words  and  repetitions,  a  thing 
of  attitadeef  and  omissions ;  while  others,  yet  more  preposterously, 
have  compared  it  with  the  violent,  rhetorical,  most  hnman  drama  of 
the  Elizabethans,  with  Shakespeare  himself,  to  whom  all  the  world 
was  a  stage,  and  the  stage  all  this  world,  certainly.  A  sentence, 
already  famous,  of  the  '^  Tr6Bor  des  Hnmbles,"  will  tell  yon  what  it 
signifies  to  Maeterlinck  himself. 

"  II  m'est  arrive  k  croire,"  he  writes,  in  "  Le  Tragique  Quotidien,''  "  qu'un 
vieiUard  assis  dans  son  f auteuil,  attendant  simplement  sons  la  lampe,  6coutant 
sans  le  savoir  toutes  les  lois  ^temellee  qui  r^gnent  autour  de  sa  maison,  in- 
terpr^tant  sans  le  comprendre  ce  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  silence  des  portes  et  des 
f  en^tres  et  dans  la  petite  voix  de  la  lumik«,  subissant  la  presence  de  son  &me 
et  de  sa  destinee,  inclinant  un  peu  la  t^te,  sans  se  douter  que  toutes  les 
puissances  de  ce  monde  iuterviennent  et  veillent  dans  la  chambre  comme  des 
servantes  attentives,  ignorant  que  le  soleil  lui-mSme  soutient  au-dessus  de 
Tabime  la  petite  table  sur  laquelle  il  s'aocoude,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  un  astre  du 
ciel  ni  une  force  dePdme  quisoient  indiffl§rents  au  mouvement  d'une  paupidre 
qui  retombe  ou  d'une  pens^  qui  s'^Uve, — ^il  m'est  arriv6  de  croire  que  ce 
vieillard  immobile  vivait  en  realite  d'une  vie  plus  profonde,  plus  humaine  et 
plus  g^n6rale  que  Tamant  qui  strangle  sa  maitresse,  le  capitaine  qui  remporte 
une  victoire,  ou  '  T^poux  qui  venge  son  honneur.' '' 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  says  all  there  is  to  be  said  of  the  intention  of 
this  drama  which  Maeterlinck  has  evoked  ;  and,  of  its  style,  this  other 
sentence,  which  I  take  from  the  same  essay  : 

'*  II  n'y  a  gu^re  que  les  paroles  qui  semblent  d'abord  inutiles  qui  oomptent 
dans  une  ceuvre." 

It  is  only  after  hinting  at  many  of  the  things  which  he  had  to  say 
in  these  plays,  which  have,  after  all,  been  a  kind  of  subterfuge,  that 
Maeterlinck  has  cared,  or  been  able  to  speak  with  the  direct  utterance 
of  the  essays.  And  what  may  seem  curious  is  that  this  prose  of  the 
essays,  which  is  the  prose  of  a  doctrine,  is  incomparably  more  beautiful 
than  the  prose  of  the  plays,  which  was  the  prose  of  an  art.  Holding 
on  this  point  a  different  opinion  from  one  who  was,  in  many  senses^ 
his  master,  Yilliers  de  I'lsle^Adam,  he  did  not  admit  that  beauty  of 
words,  or  even  any  expressed  beauty  of  thoughts,  had  its  place  in 
spoken  dialogue,  even  though  it  was  not  two  living  actors  speaking  to 
one  jmother  on  the  stage,  bat  a  sonl  speaking  to  a  soul,  and  imagined 
sptAking  through  the  mouths  of  marionettes.  But  that  beauty  of 
phiaie.  which  makes  the  profound  and  sometimes  obscure  pages  of 
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**  Axel  ^  shlnei  as  with  the  crosaing  fire  of  jewels,  rejoicea  U8»  thoagh 
with  a  softer,  a  more  equable^  radlaQce,  in  the  pages  of  these  essays, 
in  which  every  sentence  has  the  indwelling  beauty  of  an  intellectaat 
emotion,  preserved  at  the  same  height  of  tranqnil  ecatacy  from  first 
page  to  last.  There  is  a  sort  of  religious  calm  in  these  deliberate 
sentences,  into  which  the  writer  has  known  how  to  introduce  that 
divine  monotony  which  ia  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  great  style, 
Kever  has  simplicity  been  more  ornate,  or  a  fine  beanty  more  visible 
through  its  all- concealment 

Bat,  after  all,  the  claim  upon  as  of  this  book  is  not  the  claim  of  a 
work  of  art,  but  of  a  doctrine,  and,  more  than  that,  of  a  system. 
Belonging,  as  he  does,  to  the  eternal  hierarchy,  the  unbroken  succes- 
Bion,  of  the  mystics,  Maeterlinck  has  apprehended  what  is  essential  in 
the  mystical  doctrine  with  a  more  profound  comprehension,  and  thus 
more  systematically,  than  any  mystic  of  recent  times.  He  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  Emerson,  on  whom  be  has  written  an  essay 
which  is  properly  an  exposition  of  his  own  personal  ideas ;  bat  Emer- 
fion,  who  proclaimed  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  inner  light,  the 
supreme  necessity  of  trusting  instinct,  of  honouring  emotion,  did  but 
proclaim  all  this,  not  without  a  certain  anti-mystical  vagueness : 
Maeterlinck  has  systematised  it.  A  more  profound  mystic  than 
Emerson,  he  has  greater  command  of  that  which  comes  to  him 
unawares,  is  less  at  the  mercy  of  visiting  angels* 

Also,  it  may  be  said  that  he  surrenders  himself  to  them  more  abso* 
lately,  with  less  reserve  and  discretion ;  and,  as  he  has  infinite  leisuret 
hifl  contemplation  being  sabject  to  no  limits  of  time,  he  is  ready  to 
follow  them  on  unknown  rounds,  to  any  distance,  in  any  direction, 
ready  also  to  rest  in  any  wayside  inn,  without  fearing  that  he  will 
have  lost  the  road  on  the  morrow. 

This  old  gospel,  of  which  Maeterlinck  is  the  new  voice,  has  been 
quietly  waiting  until  certain  bankruptcies — the  bankraptcy  of  Science, 
of  the  Positive  Philosophies — should  allow  It  full  credit.  Considering 
the  length  even  of  time,  it  has  not  had  an  unreasonable  space  of 
waiting;  and  remember  that  it  takes  time  but  little  into  account 
We  have  seen  many  little  gospels  demanding  of  every  emotion,  of 
every  instinct,  **  its  certificate  at  the  hand  of  some  respectable  autho- 
rity/' Without  confidence  in  themnelves  or  in  things,  and  led  by 
science,  which  is  as  if  one  were  led  by  one's  note-book,  they  demand 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  every  mystery.  Not  finding  that  explana- 
tion, they  reject  mystery ;  which  is  as  if  the  Hy  on  the  wheel  rejected 
the  wheel  because  it  was  hidden  from  his  eyes  by  the  dust  of  its  own 
maing* 

The  mystic  is  at  onc»  the  proudest  and  the  humbleet  of  men.  Ha 
ts  as  a  child  who  resigns  himself  to  the  guidance  of  an  unseen  hand, 
the   hand  of  one  walking  by  hia   side ;  be  resigns  himself  with  the 
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dtild'fl  hnmilitj.  And  ha  has  the  pride  of  the  hamUe,  a  pride 
festiDg  itcelf  in  the  calm  rejection  of  ereiy  accepted  map  of  the  rcMidi^ 
of  ererj  oflGn*  of  assistance,  of  erery  painted  signpost  pointing  oat  Hie 
emoothest  ways  on  which  to  trareL  He  demands  no  authority  for 
the  nnseen  hand  whose  fing^n  he  feels  npon  his  wrist.  He  cooceiTea 
of  life,  not,  indeed,  so  mnch  as  a  load  on  which  one  walks  Teiy  modi 
at  one's  own  discretion,  bat  as  a  blown  and  wandering  ship,  snrroonded 
faj  a  sea  from  which  there  is  no  glimpse  of  land ;  and  he  oonoeivea 
that  to  the  cnrrsnts  of  that  sea  he  may  safely  tmst  himself.  Let  his 
handy  indeed,  be  on  the  rudder,  there  will  be  no  miracle  worked  for 
him ;  it  is  enough  miracle  that  the  sea  shonld  be  there,  and  the  ship, 
and  he  himself.  He  will  never  know  why  his  hand  shonld  tnm  the 
rudder  this  way  rather  than  that. 

Jacob  Boehme  has  said,  very  subtly,  *'  that  man  does  not  perceive 
the  truth,  but  God  perceives  the  truth  in  man  " ;  that  is,  that  what- 
ever we  perceive  or  do  is  not  perceived  or  done  consciously  by  us,  but 
unconsdously  through  us.  Our  business,  then,  is  to  tend  th^  '*  inner 
light "  by  which  most  mystics  have  symbolised  that-  which  at  once* 
frnides  us  in  time  and  attaches  us  to  eteroity.  This  inner  light  is  no 
miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  perfectly  natural,  though 
it  may  finally  be  overcoming,  ascent  of  the  spirit  within  us.  The  spirit 
in  all  men,  being  bat  a  ray  of  the  universal  light,  it  can,  by  careful 
tending,  by  the  removal  of  all  obstruction,  the  cleansing  of  the  vessel, 
the  trimming  of  the  wick,  as  it  were,  be  increased,  made  to  bum  with  a 
eteadier,  a  brighter  flame.  In  the  last  rapture  it  may  become  dazzling, 
may  blind  the  watcher  with  excess  of  light,  sbnttiog  him  in  within 
the  circle  of  transfiguration,  whose  extreme  radiance  will  leave  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  henceforth  one  darkness. 

All  mystics  bebg  concerned  with  what  is  divine  in  life,  with  the 
laws  which  apply  equally  to  time  and  eternity,  it  may  happen  to  one 
to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  time  seen  under  the  aspect  of  eternity, 
to  another  to  concern  himself  rather  with  eternity  seen  under  the 
aspect  of  time.  Thus  many  mystics  have  occupied  themselves,  very 
profitably,  with  showiug  how  natural,  how  explicable  on  their  own 
terms,  are  the  mysteries  of  life  ;  the  whole  aim  of  Maeterlinck  is  to 
ahow  how  mysterious  all  life  is,  "  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'6tonnant  dans  le  fait 
aeul  de  vivre."  What  he  had  pointed  put  to  us,  with  certain  solemn 
gestures,  in  his  plays,  he  sets  himself  now  to  aflirm,  slowly,  fally,  with 
that  ''  confiance  dans  le  mystdre  "  of  which  he  speak&  Because  '^  il 
n'y  a  pas  d'heures  sans  miracles  intimes  et  sans  significationB 
ine£bbles,"  he  sets  himself  to  Ehow  us  these  miracles  and  these 
meanings  where  others  have  not  always  sought  or  foand  them — in 
women,  in  children,  in  the  theatre.  He  seems  to  touch,  at  one  moment 
or  anotiier,  whether  he  is  discussing  *'  La  Beauts  Int6rieure  "  or  "  Le 
Tragiqae  Quotidien,''  on  all  of  these  hours,  and  there  is  no  hour  so 
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d»rk  tbat  Ma  touch  does  not  itiaminate  it.  And  it  is  characteristic  of 
him,  of  his  **  confiance  dans  le  myst^re,"  that  he  speaks  always  without 
raising  his  voice,  withoat  surprise  or  triutDph,  or  the  air  of  having 
said  anything  more  than  the  simplest  observation.  He  speaks,  not  as 
if  he  knew  more  than  others,  or  had  sought  out  more  elaborate  secrets^ 
bat  as  if  he  had  listened  more  attentively. 

Loving  moat  those  writers  *'dont  les  cnnv^res  tonchent  presqu©  an^ 
silence,"  he  begins  his  book,  significantly,  with  an  essay  oa  Silence^ 
an  essay  which,  like  all  these  essays,  has  the  reserve,  the  expressive* 
rdticence,  of  those  **  active  silences  **  of  which  he  succeeds  in  revealing. 
a  few  of  the  aecreta* 

**  Lee  uDies,"  he  tells  us,  *'8e  peaent  dans  le  silence^  comme  Tor  et  I'urgent^ 
se  p^sent  lUns  Teaii  pure,  et  les  paroles  que  noua  proDoiieoos  n  out  giidre  de- 
eeos  qtie  grace  au  silence  ou  elles  baignent  Nous  cherchons  h  connaitre  pour 
apprendi*e  a  ne  pas  conn  ait  re  ;" 

knowledge,  that  which  can  be  known  by  the  pure  reason,  metaphysicsi^ 
"indispensable  **  on  this  side  of  the  ''frontiers/'  being  after  all  pre- 
cisely  what  is  least  essential  to  ns,  since  least  essentially  onrselvee, 

**  Nous  poss^^'dons  un  moi  plus  piofond  et  plus  in^puiaable  que  le  moi  des* 
pa^sioDs  ou  de  la  niLson  pure.  .  .  ♦  *  II  arrive  un  moment  ou  le.^phenotni'nes. 
de  la  conscience  habituelle,  qu'ou  pourmit  appeler  la  conscience  passionoelle 
ou   la  conscience  des  relations  da  premier  dogrc^  ne  nous  protitent  plus- 
et  n'atteignent  plus  notre  vie.     J'aocorde  que  cetto  const ience  soit  jsouvent 
intc^'essaote  par  quelque  c<^te,  et  qu'il  soit  necessaire  d  en  connaitre  le^^  plis, 
Mais  c'est  une  plante  de  la  surface,  et  ses  racines  ont  peur  du  grand  feu 
central  de  notre  eti-e.     Je  puis  commettre  un  crime  sans  que  le  moindre- 
souttie  incline  la  plus  petite  flamme  de  ce  feu ;  et,  d'un  autre  cote,  un  regard 
^change,  une  pensde  qui  ne  parvieot  pas  k  eclorej  une  minute  qui  passe  sant^ 
rien  dire,  pent  Vagiter  en  tourbillons  terribles  au  fond  de  ses  r6traites  et  de- 
le  faii'e  de  border  sur  ma  vie,     Notre  Time  ne  juge  pas  comme  nous;  c'e^t 
one  chose  capricieuse  et  cachee,     Elle  pent  etre  atteinte  par  un  so  utile  et 
ignorer  une  tempete.     11  faut  chercher  ce  qui  Fatteint ;  tout  est  1&,  car  c'est 
14  que  nous  sommes/* 

And  it  is  towards  this  point  that  all  the  words  of  this  book  tend» 
Maeterlinck,  unlike  most  men  ("  rhomme  ne  serait-il  p^  autre  chosen 
qu'nn  dien  qui  anrait  pear  ?  ")»  is  not  *'  avare  dea  choses  immortelles/'' 
lie  ntters  the  most  divine  secrets  without  fear,  betraying  certaiot 
hiding-places  of  the  soul  in  those  most  nearly  inaccessible  retreats- 
which  lie  nearest  to  us.  All  that  he  says  we  know  already  ;  we  may 
deny  it,  but  we  know  it.  It  is  what  we  are  not  often  at  leiflnre- 
enongh  with  ourselves,  sincere  enongh  with  ourselves,  to  realise  ;  what 
we  often  dare  not  realise  ;  but,  when  he  says  it,  we  know  that  it  la 
true,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  his  warrant  for  saying  it.  He  ia 
what  he  is  precisely  because  he  tells  us  nothiug  which  we  do  not 
already  know,  or,  it  may  be,  what  we  have  known  and  forgotten. 

The  mystic,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  nothing  in  common  with  th€> 
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moralist.  He  speaks  only  to  those  who  are  already  prepared  to  listen 
to  him^  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the  ^'  practical ''  effect  which  these  or 
others  may  draw  from  his  words.  A  yonng  and  profound  mystic  of 
oar  day  has  figured  the  influence  of  wise  words  upon  the  foolish  and 
headstrong  as ''  torches  thrown  into  a  bumiog  city."  The  mystic 
knows  well  that  it  is  not  always  the  soul  of  the  drunkard  or  the  blas- 
phemer which  is  farthest  from  the  eternal  beauty.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  that  soul  of  the  soul,  that  life  of  life,  with  which  the  day'a 
doings  have  so  little  to  do ;  itself  a  mystery,  and  at  home  only  among 
those  supreme  mysteries  which  surround  it  like  an  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  always  that  he  cares  that  his  message,  or  his  vision^  may  be  as 
clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  himself.  But,  because  he  is  an  artist,  and 
not  only  a  philosopher,  Maeterlinck  has  taken  especial  pains  that  not 
a  word  of  his  may  go  astray,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  book 
which  needs  to  be  read  twice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  by 
the  least  trained  of  attentive  readers.  It  is,  indeed,  as  he  calls  it, 
••  Le  Tr&or  des  Humbles." 

Arthur  Symons. 


SINKING  SILVER. 


rflHE  aDaQcial  world  has  becooi©  very  familiar  with  silver  crises.  Ifc 
X  looks  for  them  about  twice  a  year,  and  when  they  keep  within 
moderate  limita  it  pays  little  attention  to  them,  but  leaves  them  to 
light  themselves  at  their  leisare.  The  present  silver  crisis,  however, 
is  going  far  beyond  any  of  its  predecessors,  lb  is  growing  sensational, 
not  to  say  alarming.  The  quick  changes — invariably  downwards — - 
which  silver  has  performed  in  the  past  few  weeks  are  bringing  it  to 
the  front  as  a  gambling  counter,  while  the  last  shreds  of  its  ancient 
reputation  as  a  standard  of  value  have,  we  fear,  disappeared  for  ever. 
No  one  is  astonished  nowadays  to  hear  of  it  dropping  a  half- penny  or 
three  farthings  per  ounce  of  an  afternoon.  In  the  halcyon  age  of 
bimetallism  a  half-penny  per  ounce  would  have  covered  its  range  of 
fluctuation  for  a  whole  year,  perchance  for  two  or  three.  In  the 
single  month  of  July  last  it  fell  nearly  2d.  per  ounce — the  first  event 
-of  the  kind  in  commercial  memory.  Sinco  the  first  of  January,  a  period 
of  little  more  than  seven  months,  the  fall  has  amounted  to  tid.  per 
ounce*     A  bad  record,  truly,  for  a  standard  of  value. 

The  general  cry  in  the  City  is,  What  is  silver  coming  to  ?  Many 
and  varied  are  the  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  its  sudden,  though 
not  unexpected,  collapse.  It  cannot  be  set  down  to  panic,  for  there 
are  no  large  holders  to  get  scared.  London  has  no  stocks  of  silver, 
for,  though  three-fourths  of  the  world's  output  pasEes  through  it, 
the  passage  is  rapid,  seldom  extending  over  more  than  a  few 
days.  Parcels  of  silver  received  from  New  York  early  in  the  week 
will  be  on  their  way  to  the  Far  East  before  the  week  is  over.  For  us 
silver  is  a  mere  brokerage  business,  and  so  far  as  the  metal  itself  is 
^x>ncemed,  we  might  regard  the  collapse  with  equanimity.  But 
indirectly  we  have  a  large  stake  in  it  as  owners  of  silver  mines  in 
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varioas  parts  of  the  world,  as  holders  of  silver  securities,  and  as 
respoDsible  guardians  of  India,  the  greatest  of  silver-using  countries. 
From  that  broader  point  of  view  the  slump  in  silver  is  nowhere  of 
so  much  consequence  as  in  the  United  Eangdom,  and  the  anxiety  for 
information  about  it  is  widespread.  So  far  no  adequate  or  satisfactory 
explanation  is  forthcoming.  The  best  that  can  be  offered  must  be,  to 
some  extent,  surmise. 

Theories  there  are  in  abundance,  and  some  of  them  highly  ingenious. 
From  the  fact  that  the  most  persistent  selling  comes  from  New  York,, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  a  game  of  some  sort  is  being  played  there 
either  for  speculative  or  political  ends,  or  maybe  for  both.  The  sound 
money  men  may  be  trying  to  dish  the  Bryanites  once  and  for  all  by 
knocking  the  bottom  out  of  silver.  Or  some  one  may  be  putting  a 
Fp3ke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Bimetallic  Convention  which  Mr.  McKinley's 
private  delegates  are  over  here  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  the  coming 
autumn.  More  prosaic  theories  are  also  current.  The  closing  of  th& 
Japanese  mints  is  supposed  to  have  started  bear-selling  which, 
emboldened  by  success,  enlarges  with  the  progress  of  the  fall.  If 
that  be  the  case  the  bears  by  this  time  must  be  getting  into  a 
rather  dangerous  comer.  Per  corUraj  the  bears  retort  that  the  selling 
comes  largely  from  stale  bulls,  foreign  and  American,  who,  after  a  long 
and  costly  support  of  silver,  are  at  last  throwing  it  up.  The  best- 
informed  of  the  silver  dealers  scout  all  these  clever  theories  and 
ascribe  the  collapse  to  purely  natural  causes — a  steady  over-supply 
from  the  mines  coupled  with  a  weakening  demand  from  the  Far 
East. 

The  last  explanation  is  the  best  in  one  respect,  for  it  can  be  brought 
at  once  to  a  practical  test.  We  have  official  returns  of  the  supply  and 
demand  during  the  current  year  up  to  a  very  recent  date.  The  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  July  furnish  details  of  the  imports  and  exports 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  Both  are  on  a  large  scale,  a» 
a  rule  considerably  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1896. 
The  bulk  of  the  silver  sold  in  London  comes  from  half  a  dozen 
countries,  and  the  chief  silver-using  countries  are  an  equally  smaU 
group.  By  a  long  way  the  largest  producer  is  the  United  State& 
This  year  it  has  been  shipping  silver  to  us  at  the  rate  of  more  than- 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per  month,  the  total  for  the  seven 
months  having  been  five  and  three-quarter  millions  (£5,677,293). 
Mexico  and  South  America  have  been  supplying  about  £160,000  per 
month,  or  £1,114,346  for  the  seven  months;  but  we  handle  only  part 
of  their  output,  the  rest  going  direct  to  the  East  vid  Pacific  ports.  In. 
the  early  dajs  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines  the  Australian  supply  came 
to  London  and  was  re-shipped  to  the  East ;  but  that  roundabout  route- 
has  been  abandoned,  and  India  is  now  the  market  for  Australian. 
silver. 
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Outside  the  silver  coming  direct  from  the  minea  to  London  there 
is  ft  floating  supply  that  moves  from  one  country  to  another,  France 
and  Belgium  are  large  traders  in  that  way,  and  it  is  significant  that 
they  have  this  year  been  sending  ns  much  more  silver  than  they  have 
been  taking  from  us.  In  the  past  seven  months — January  to  July — 
we  have  had  to  take  from  France  fully  £250,000  sterling  per 
months  or  £1,805,247  in  all.  In  the  same  period  her  purchases  in 
London  have  been  only  about  £45,000  per  month,  £304,601  from 
January  to  July.  In  1800,  the  balance  of  our  transactions  with  her 
was  quite  the  other  way.  During  the  seven  months  she  bought  from 
us  £1,458,141  and  sent  us  back  only  £870,853.  She  consequently  took 
off  the  market  more  than  £500,000  sterlings  which  she  ured  *in  new 
coinages  for  her  Eastern  colonies.  This  year  she  hag,  in  the  same 
period,  thrown  on  the  London  market  a  balance  of  over  £1,500,000 
sterling.  Belgian  operations  have  been  mnch  larger  than  they  were 
last  year  ;  but  the  imports  and  exports  almost  exactly  off-^et  each 
other.  Their  totals  are  £1,025,798  and  £1,110,700,  so  they  can 
have  contributed  very  little  to  the  present  disturbance.  Germany  is  a 
very  email  operator  in  silver,  £20,000  per  month  being  her  recent 
average  sales  here. 

There  are  only  three  important  sources  of  silver  for  the  London 
market — Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  many  more  regular  outlets  for  it.  India,  notwith- 
standing the  closing  of  her  mints,  continues  to  be  the  leading 
consumer.  This  year  she  has  had  dumped  on  her  nearly  £500^000 
sterling  per  month,  the  total  to  the  end  of  July  having  been 
£3,375,320*  Part  of  that  may  have  gone  on  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  thus  have  neutralised  to  some  extent  the  heavy  reduction  on  the 
direct  shipments  to  those  countries.  China  seems  to  have  taken  in 
the  seven  months  only  £100,308,  as  compared  with  £003,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Bad  as  that  is,  Japan  beats  it  with  a 
decline  from  £832,000  last  year  to  £40,000  this  year.  She  has  gone 
out  of  the  silver  market  altogether  in  fact  But  for  one  fortunate, 
and  we  fear  c^nly  temporary,  circumstance,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
flood  of  silver  that  still  pours  into  the  market  would  have  fallen  on 
India  alone.  The  burden  has  been  shared  with  her  by  Russia,  which 
absorbed,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1896^  silver  to  the  nominal  value 
of  £1,629,550,  and  this  year  has  nearly  doubled  her  purchases.  To 
the  end  of  July  they  aggregated  fully  £3,000,000  sterling 
(£3,123,133). 

So  long  as  the  existiug  output  of  silver  is  maintained,  it  will  be 
thrown  on  the  London  market  at  the  rate  of  £1,000,000  sterling  per 
month,  and  there  are  at  most  only  two  or  three  countries  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  buy  at  any  price.  So  far  nothing  has  checked  the 
Indian   demand,  whichj  strange  to  say,  is   still   the   mainstay  of  tht^ 
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market.  The  Bnsaian  increase  this  year  must  be  regarded  a» 
exceptional,  and  dne  probably  to  coinage  operations  for  Asiatic 
Bassia.  China  and  Japan  seem  to  have  reached  the  end  of  their  tether 
for  a  time  at  least.  A  revived  demand  from  them  is  not  improbable, 
bnt  it  is  a  faint  hope  for  the  silver  mines  to  build  on. 

In  spite  of  the  high  political  patronage  they  have  enjoyed,  and  the 
world-wide  propaganda  on  their  behalf,  Silverites  have  come  at  last 
to  the  hard  commercial  problem  of  too  many  sellers  and  too  few  bnyers. 
All  the  learned  reasoning  about  ratios  and  monetary  equations 
which  the  silver  canse  inspired  has  not  saved  it  from  the  prosaic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Silver  has  hopelessly  fallen  from  its  high 
estate,  And  not  only  been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  the  standards,  but 
made  the  victim  of  a  plain  everyday  commercial  crisis. 

The  number  of  countries  directly  or  indirectly  aftected  by  the 
movements  of  silver,  though  decreasing,  is  still  important.  Some  aro 
interested  in  them  as  silver  producers,  some  as  silver  users  and  some, 
like  the  United  States,  both  as  users  and  producers.  Oar  direct 
interest  is  comparatively  small.  The  world  is  believed  .to  have 
in  nse  over  £800,000,000  sterling  of  silver  money,  bnt  our  share 
of  it  is  a  trifle  of  only  £20,000,000  sterling.  It  was  long  ago 
reduced  to  limited  legal  tender,  and  every  further  fall  in  its  market 
value  only  carries  it  a  step  nearer  to  token  money.  The  man  with 
half  a  dozen  silver  pieces  in  his  pocket  has  no  occasion  to  trouble 
himself  about  their  actual  value.  He  holds  them  not  for  their  value 
but  for  their  power  of  exchange.  So  long  as  they  pass  readily  from 
hand  to  hand  at  their  nominal  value — ^their  legal  ratio  to  the  pound 
sterling — ^and  give  him  unimpaired  command  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  they  will  continue  to  circulate,  however  depredated  their  material 
may  be. 

We  are  in  the  happy  position  of  having  only  enough  silver  money 
for  the  service  it  has  to  perform ;  or  at  least  not  much  more.  A 
tendency  has  been  observed  of  late  for  silver  to  accumulate  in  the 
banks.  In  1892  returns  were  obtained  by  the  Institute  of  Bankers 
from  4497  banks  stating  the  amounts  of  silver  they  held  on  a  given 
day  in  excess  of  their  ordinary  average  requirements.  They  were 
nearly  all  over  supplied  and  the  aggregate  excess  was  fully  a  million 
sterling  (£1,181,060).  Our  banks  have  thus  a  moderate  stake  in  the 
silver  market ;  but  private  individuals  have  none  worth  speaking  of. 
It  is  only  countries  which  have  accumulated  more  silver  money 
than  they  really  need — in  other  words,  than  they  can  keep  in  regular 
circulation — ^that  are  likely  to  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  fall. 

India  has  the  largest  amount  <rf  silver  in  actual  circulation,  the 
latest  estimates  of  the  total  placing  it  at  180  crores  of  rupees.  At 
their  original  gold  value  of  two  shillbgs  they  would  represent 
£180,000,000  sterling,  bni  silver  at  24{^.  per  ounce  means  to  them  a 
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depreciatioQ  of  108  crorea,  or  sixty  per  cent  A  corresponiling 
depreciation  baa  of  course  taken  place  in  all  the  silver  boarded  or 
converted  into  ornaments.  Coined  hoards  have  decreased  much  of  late 
years  and  may  be  no  longer  important,  but  the  aggregate  stock  of  eilver 
ornaments  is  a  huge  item.  At  least  90,000,000  of  Indian  women 
wear  them  and  at  the  moderate  average  of  tiftesn  rupees,  weight  per 
head  the  total  wonld  be  185  crores.  In  silver  money,  plate,  and 
ornaments  India  has  thus  over  300  crores  of  rupees  nominaL  Thirty 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  exchanged  for  as  many  millions 
sterling,  but  measured  in  gold  now  it  is  worth  only  £12u,000,000. 

For  second  place  in  the  ranks  of  silver-nsing  conntries  France  and 
China  may  be  bracketed  together.  Their  existing  stocks  are  com- 
put«d  at  £140,000,000  sterling  each.  The  two  accumulations  differ 
widely  in  form,  however,  that  of  France  being  to  a  large  extent  coined 
money,  while  the  Chinese  is  a  medley  of  dollars,  bars,  and  shoe  silver. 
The  fourth  largest  holder  of  silver  is  the  United  States,  which 
possesses  over  $600,000,000,  or  £120,000,000  sterling.  In  this  case 
a  special  complication  arises  from  the  fact  of  only  one-sixth  of 
the  metal  being  in  actual  use,  the  other  five^sixths  remaining 
in  the  Treasury.  In  India,  China,  and  France  the  silver  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  they  hold  it  of  their  own  choice. 
It  has  not  been  foisted  on  them  as  in  the  United  States  by  silver- 
controlled  legislation  and  there  is  no  Silver  Ring  to  prevent  their 
getting  out  of  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Bald  statements  that  stiver  has  depreciated  about  GO  per  cent,  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
fall  has  taken  place  in  the  current  year,  sound  no  doubt  very  alarming, 
and  there  are  many  intei^ated  alarmists  about  eager  to  make  the  worst 
of  it.  But  a  little  discrimination  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  weigh 
their  signiBcanee  exactly.  Depreciation  of  silver  has  in  popular  con- 
troversy a  great  many  strange  meanings  read  into  it  which  are  to  be 
avoided.  It  ia  often  assumed  that  silver  has  lost  so  much  of  its  general 
purchasing  power  and  that  the  world  at  large  is  so  much  the  poorer. 
All  that  has  happened,  in  fact,  is  that  the  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold — market  prices,  be  it  observed,  are  aU  mere  ratios  and  not  abso- 
lute measures^ — has  changed  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  silver. 
Bat  the  ratios  of  silver  to  other  commodities  more  useful  than  gold 
may  have  changed  little,  if  at  all,  and  such  changes  as  there  are  may 
be  in  favour  of  silver. 

If  we  take  a  step  farther  and  inquire  into  the  exact  meaning  of 
depreciation  in  relation  to  gold,  we  encounter  more  ambiguities  to  be 
unravelled.  In  modern  commerce  gold  is  a  duplex  commodity,  a 
unit  of  money  and  an  article  of  merchandise.  Its  monetary  function 
gives  it  a  power  and  importance  which  no  other  commodity  enjojs ; 
but  that  is  purely  symbolic.     Gold  in  itself  has  no  exclusive  virtue 
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to  set  it  above  silver  or  other  commodities.  Bat  as  the  symbol  of  the 
•most  highly  developed  money  in  existence  it  has  an  unapproachable 
>prestige.  It  was  not  gold,  however,  which  made  that  highly  developed 
money  what  it  is,  bat  the  money — a  creation  of  law  and  finance — 
which  made  gold  what  it  is.  When  we  measare  silver  or  other  com- 
modities against  gold  we  are  measuring  them,  not  against  the  bare 
metal,  bat  against  monetised  gold  which  has  attribates  the  metal 
itself  coald  never  have  acqaired.  Conversely,  when  we  speak  of  the 
^  appreciation  of  gold,"  a  pet  phrase  of  Lombard  Street,  we  refer  to 
gold  money  and  not  to  the  bare  metal  as  it  might  be  if  it  had  no 
privilege  of  free  coinage. 

Oreat  confusion  has  resulted,  not  merely  in  the  popular  mind,  but 
Among  scientific  economists,  from  the  habit  of  comparing  gold  and  silver 
as  metals  and  not  as  metallic  moneys  which  is,  as  a  rule,  what  we  really 
intend.  In  international  trade,  where  the  cruz  of  the  difficulty  lies,  the 
money  of  each  couotry  has  on  occasion  to  be  converted  into  the  money 
of  every  other  country.  Whether  it  be  gold,  silver,  or  paper  it  will 
find  its  equivalent,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  all  other  moneys.  The 
most  easily  exchanged  money  is  the  pound  sterling,  not  merely  because 
of  its  gold  basis,  but  because  of  the  superior  monetary  organisation 
behind  it,  the  unrivalled  financial  credit  of  its  responsible  authors,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  come  into  universal  use  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances.  In  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  and  still  more  of 
an  English  economist,  ''the  appreciation  of  gold  "  is  a  misleading  phrase. 
It  has  done  much  harm  in  our  own  currency  discussions,  and  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  we  wonder  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it 
should  have  been  countenanced  by  public  men  of  Mr.  Goschen's  calibre. 
If  we  were  to  substitute  for  it  the  '*  appreciation  of  sterling  money," 
or  sound  money  generally,  the  facts  of  the  case  would  be  much  more 
adequately  covered  and  at  the  same  time  more  accurately  presented. 

Ratios  between  gold  and  silver  are  nowadays  of  secondary  import- 
Gnce  compared  with  the  exchange  ratios  between  the  various  national 
moneys,  however  composed,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  paper.  Prom 
the  latter  modem  finance  has  evolved  a  new  international  regulator 
— the  commercial  rate  of  exchange.  It  has  no  par  which  can  be 
expressed  mathematically,  and  fastidious  scientists  like  Mr.  Balfour 
may  contemn  it  as  a  hybrid  paradox — ^'  the  strangest  product  of  mono- 
metallist  ingenuity  the  world  has  ever  seen,''  as  he  called  it  at  the 
Mansion  House ;  but  it  is  doing  its  work  quietly  and  well,  while  gold 
«tnd  silver  quarrel  about  working  badly.  Monometallists  and  bi- 
metallists  may,  in  some  lucid  interval  of  their  fierce  argument^  dis- 
cover that,  while  they  have  been  fighting  their  old  old  battle  of  the 
standards,  a  new  standard  has  silently  pushed  its  way  in  between  them. 

A  self-adjusting  clearance  of  international  balances  not  bound  hard 
and  fast  either  to  gold  or  silver  is  not  merely  conceivable,  but  it  exists 
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and  IB  operating  under  our  eyes.  A  very  rough  example  of  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  ArgentLne  Repablic,  whose  paper  money  is  in  most  of  ita 
European  payments  rated  to  sterling  rather  than  to  gold.  At  Baenofi 
Ayres  the  prices  of  gold  and  of  sterling  bills  do  not  necessarily  move 
together.  Gold  is  only  a  gambling  coanter  on  the  Bolsa,  and  ateriing 
bills  are  the  international  money  of  the  country.  Since  India  closed 
ber  minte,  she  is  also  finding  a  commercial  basis  of  exchange  in  her 
transactions  with  gold  countries — Great  Britain  especially.  While 
her  mints  were  open,  and  any  one  could  have  silver  tnrned  into  rupees, 
the  coin  and  the  metal  values  were  linked  together.  They  moved  side 
by  side,  and  reflected  each  others  changes,  however  remote  the  cause. 
But  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  separated  the  rupee  from  silver, 
and  placed  it  on  Em  independent  plane.  They  have  ever  since  been 
drifting  apart,  the  rupee  slowly  rising,  whUe  silver  has  rapidly  fallen. 
When  the  closing  of  the  mints  was  announced  (June  2G,  1893)  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  as  expressed  in  Council  bills,  was  12|rf.,  and 
its  silver  contents  (180  grains  of  silver  916§  fine)  were  equal  to  about 
'V3d.  per  ounce.  To-day  the  India  Council  can  tell  ita  bills,  which  are 
simply  drafts  on  the  Treasaries  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  at  13  if/,  per 
rapee,  but  the  silver  contents  of  the  rupee  (180  grains)  would  fetch 
only  9iL  The  difterenoe  between  the  metal  and  the  coin,  which  in 
the  days  of  free  coinage  could  never  exceed  the  mint  charge  of  2 1 
per  cent,  has  thus  widened  to  about  33  per  cent.  The  market  value 
of  silver  has  fallen  27  per  cent,,  while  the  rupee  has  appreciated  by 
nearly  7  per  cent. 

The  closing  of  the  mints  was  not  a  mere  monetary  question  with 
the  Government  of  India.  A  far  more  urgent  and  critical  question 
of  national  solvency  was  involved.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  India  to 
have  incurred  a  heavy  load  of  sterling  obligations  when  the  decline  in 
silver  began.  In  1872  the  drafts  sold  in  London  on  the  Indian 
treasaries  under  the  name  of  Council  bills  exceeded  ten  crores,  equal, 
at  the  conventional  rate  of  2s.  per  rupee,  to  £10,000,000  sterling. 
The  year's  sales  averaged  a  fraction  over  22d.  per  rupee,  and  the  losa 
on  the  whole  ten  crores  was  only  £750,0U0.  In  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  while  silver  was  still  falling  and  dragging  down  the  rupee  along 
with  it,  the  home  drawings  on  India  grew  at  a  doubly  accelerated  rate. 
The  amount  of  the  sterling  obligations  increased  from  £10,000,000  to 
£12,000,000,  then  to  £15,000,000,  and  in  some  years  to  £18,000,000, 
or  near  it.  Coincidently  the  number  of  rupees  required  to  purchase 
a  pound  sterling  increased  until  nearly  one-third  of  the  yearly  amounts 
was  due  to  loss  on  exchange.  In  1893,  out  of  26  i  crores  drawn, 
about  10  crores  were  due  to  depreciated  silver* 

Between  1872  and  1893  the  Indian  Government  Lad  followed  the 
rupee  down  from  its  nominal  par  of  2.^,  sterling  to  under  13(7.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year  (1893-94)  they  had  the  alarming  prospect  of 
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home  charges  larger  than  ever  before — fally  £19,000,000  sterling — 
and  there  was  no  foreseeing  how  mnch  farther  silver  might  fall,  or 
how  many  additional  mpees  might  be  needed  to  cover  the  drafts. 
Lord  Herschell's  committee,  who  really  decided  the  question  of  closing 
the  mints,  calculated  that  at  \hd  ^  the  best  rate  tJiey  could  expect, 
nearly  31  crores  of  Council  bills  would  be  needed;  while  at  lid , 
by  no  means  an  improbable  rate,  38f  crores  would  have  to  be- 
provided  for.  It  had  come  to  this,  that  the  maintenance  of  the< 
rupee  on  a  silver  basis  was  going  to  absorb  one-third  of  the  total' 
exports  of  the  country.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  United  Kingdom 
would  have  to  pay  about  £80,000,000  sterling  a  year  for  loss  by. 
exchange  on  the  service  of  its  public  debt.  The  strain  had  become 
intolerable  and  there  was  but  one  escape  from  it.  The  problem  solved' 
itself  by  compelling  an  abandonment  of  the  impossible.  The  mints- 
were  closed,  because  India  could  not  keep  them  open  and  remain 
solvent. 

Desperate  a  resort  as  it  was,  it  has  been  entirely  justified  by  results^ 
The  Indian  Budget  righted  itself,  and  the  whole  country  benefited  by^ 
the  full  treasury  which  distinguished  the  two  succeeding  years.  In 
spite  of  its  ''  limping  rupee,''  ridiculed  by  mathematical  economists, 
India  prospered  until  three  dire  calamities  overwhelmed  her  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  With  famine,  plague,  and  earthquake,  she  has^ 
had  of  late  a  deadly  struggle ;  but  one  consolation  she  may  now  lay  to 
her  heart — that  she  had  the  courage,  four  years  ago,  to  cut  loose  from 
the  falling  fortunes  of  silver.  Where  would  she  have  been  with 
£16,000,000  or  £17,000,000  of  home  charges  to  remit  on  the  basis  of 
a  ninepenny  rupee?  Even  £16,000,000  sterling  at  9(f.  would  have^ 
required  nearly  43  crores  to  cover  them.  Such  an  amount  could 
not  possibly  have  been  drawn,  and  if  it  could,  taxes  enough  could 
never  have  been  raised  in  India  to  meet  it.  If  the  dark  clouds  which 
to-day  hang  over  our  Indian  Empire  had  been  foreseen  in  1893,  no 
more  providential  defence  against  them  could  have  been  taken  than 
the  closing  of  the  mints  has  proved  to  be.  Free  silver  and  a  ninepenny 
rupee  would  have  trebled  existing  dangers. 

It  is  practically  a  new  money  that  has  been  created  in  India  by 
the  divorce  of  the  rupee  from  silver,  and  whatever  its  ultimate  fate- 
may  be,  it  has  already  produced  some  remarkable  results  both  in 
Indian  finance  and  in  the  silver  market.  That  it  did  harm  to  silver 
is  undeniable,  though  it  cannot  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  the  sensational  fall  from  3dt2.  to  24d.  per  ounce.  Silver  had  been 
falling  for  years  before,  and  the  producers  of  it  must  divide  the 
responsibility  with  the  users;  SilvertteB  declaim  against  '*  the*  mone- 
tary crime  of  1873,"  when  Germany  adopted  a  gold  standard.  But 
Germidiy  has  still  £40,000,000  sterling  of  silver  money  in  use,  and  it 
is'donbtfnl  if  she  sold  as  much.    *Th6  new  silver  mines  opened  since* 
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1873  have  thrown  on  the  market  foor  or  five  times  what  GermaBy 
did,  and  their  owners,  instead  of  reproachiiig  themselves,  as  thej 
should,  with  their  eaicidal  greed,  pose  as  martyrs  and  victims  of  a 
gold  bag  conspiracy.  Even  yet  they  tarn  out  a  flood  of  silver,  which 
at  their  lamented  ratio  of  15 i  to  1,  would  have  a  coinage  value  of  fully 
£40,000,000  sterling  per  annum  ! 

It  is  open  to  the  champions  of  free  silver  to  retort  that  if  the  Indian 
mints  had  been  kept  open  silver  would  not  have  fallen  sd  heavily  as  it 
has  done  since  18t^*3,  That,  however,  is  mere  assumption,  and  to  a 
large  extent  improbable  assumption.  Silver  had  been  falling  for 
.twenty  years  before  the  mints  were  closed,  and  it  would  have  con- 
tinued to  fall  had  they  remained  open.  In  the  interval  other  events 
have  taken  place  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  prejudicial  to  eilver  as  the 
closing  of  the  mints,  The  Americaua  repealed  their  fatuous  Sherman 
law  and  stopped  hoarding  54,000^000  ounces  a  year  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury  vaults.  Ohina,  another  large  silver  market,  has  been  crippled 
by  a  disastrous  war  and  a  still  more  disastroas  series  of  indemnity 
loans.  What  a  woeful,  nob  to  say  ludicrous,  disillusionising  has  already 
overtaken  the  financial  enthusiasts  who  started  after  the  war  '^  to 
open  np  the  Celestial  Empire."  The  boundless  field  they  were  to 
saturate  with  silver  and  to  fertilise  with  foreign  capital  is  yielding 
them  60  far  a  very  poor  crop.  Silver  cannot  be  bought  without  money 
or  money's  worth  to  pay  for  it,  and  China  has  little  to  spare  of  either, 
Ev^en  her  credit  is  already  on  the  wane. 

The  openers-up  of  the  Celeetial  Empire  saw  on  the  horizon  much 
that  did  not  exist,  and  they  overlooked  dangers  which  ought  to  have 
been  clear  to  them.  It  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  when  new  Chinese 
loans  were  being  rushed  out  every  few  months,  that  these  loans  were 
heaping  np  foreign  obligations  on  the  Chinese  Treasury,  entailing  large 
annual  remittances  to  Europe,  and  aggravating  an  already  nnfavonr- 
able  course  of  exchange.  When  the  full  weight  of  the  service  of  the 
new  debt  began  to  be  felt  there  was  more  need  to  export  silver  than 
to  import  it.  According  to  the  best  and  latest  information  China  now 
owes  in  Europe  from  £60,000,000  to  £70,000,000  sterlmg,  the  service 
of  which,  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  would  require  nearly  £5,000,000 
sterling  a  year  to  be  remitted.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire  offers 
little  assistance  toward  the  liquidation  of  Government  liabilities.  Last 
year  (1890)  the  imports  exceeded  the  ©xparbs  by  nearly  one- third,  the 
first  having  amounted  to  202,000,000  taels,  and  the  second  to  only 
131,000,000  taels.  An  adverse  balance  of  trade  plus  an  adverse  balance 
on  Treasury  account  has  made  exchange  on  Europe  so  difficnlt  to  pro- 
cure that  eight  taels  have  to  be  given  for  a  pound  sterling  instead  of 
five  aa  formerly. 

Hilver  brokers,  in  reviewing  last  year's  operations,  remarked  on 
two  anomalous  circumstances ;  the  first,  that  the  demand  for  India 
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had  been  well  maintained,  while  Chinese  bayiog  had  been  very  fitfol 
and  nnsatisfactory.  The  results  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  those 
of  1895)  were  an  increase  of  £1,000,000  sterling  in  the  shipments  to 
India,  and  a  reduction  in  the  shipments  to  China  by  one-half.  The 
Celestial  Empire  was  apparently  too  much  flooded  with  European 
goods,  and  had  too  little  to  export  in  return  for  either  of  the  precious 
metals  to  flow  freely  in  that  direction.  While  the  loan-mongers  and  the 
concession-hunters  are  in  full  cry  at  Pekin,  that  condition  is  not  likely 
to  improve  greatly.  A  new  £16,000^000  sterling  loan  appears  to  be 
under  weigh,  which  in  due  time  will  add  so  much  more  to  the  annual 
drain  on  the  Treasury  for  interest  charges.  With  a  few  more  foreign- 
built  railways,  cotton-mills,  and  other  specimens  of  foreign  enterprise, 
China  will  soon  be  haying  a  heavy  tribute  to  pay  to  Europe — a  gold 
tribute  to  be  paid  in  silver,  with  ever-increasing  strain  both  on  her 
exchanges  and  on  the  silver  market. 

In  the  Far  East  generally  the  silver  question  has  very  nearly  settled 
itself.  The  market  has  become  too  demoralised  and  precarious  for  the 
exchange  banks  to  be  able  to  trust  any  longer  to  silver  as  a  regular 
means  of  remittance.  Formerly  in  their  exchange  transactions  they 
had  three  strings  to  their  bow — in  other  words,  three  methods  of 
moving  their  funds  from  one  place  to  another — India  Council  bills, 
commercial  bills,  and  silver.  Now  that  silver  has  become  dangerous 
to  touch  they  are  reduced  to  two  alternatives — Council  bills  and  com- 
mercial paper.  Exchange  bankers  are  pretty  well  cured  of  the  silver 
fever,  and  if  they  saw  a  chance  for  an  effective  gold  standard  in  the 
Far  East  they  would,  I  believe,  come  round  to  the  metal  they  have 
hitherto  tabooed.  Oreater  variety  of  exchange  media  they  must  have 
to  carry  on  their  business  comfortably  as  well  as  successfully.  That 
consideration  will  turn  the  scale  with  many  of  them,  and  already  there 
is  a  perceptible  cooling  of  bimetallic  fervour  in  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong.  Consul  Jamieson,  the  latest  apostle  of  the  Bimetallic  League, 
will  have  to  make  many  converts  at  home  to  counterbalance  the 
backsliding  there  has  been  in  his  own  consular  district. 

There  may  be  a  good  many  people  who  think  that  silver  can  still 
be  saved ;  that  the  tide  of  ill-luck  which  has  rolled  over  it  all  these 
years  may  yet  be  turned  back.  It  requires  not  a  little  faith  to 
go  on  clinging  to  such  a  hope  in  the  face  of  recent  events.  If  it  is 
to  be  saved,  who  afe  to  be  its  saviours  ?  Fresh  appeals  will  doubtless 
be  made  to  all  the  Grovemments  interested  in  it  to  come  to  its  rescue. 
The  Americans  are  already  moving  for  another  conference,  and  appa- 
rently have  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  France  ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  next  to  the  United 
States,  France  has  the  largest  and  most  direct  interest  in  averting 
the  threatened  demonetisation  of  silver.  The  fall  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  may  become  embarrassing,  not  only  to  the  Bank  of  France, 
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witli  its  £50,000,000  sterling  of  silver  reserre,  bat  to  the  foreigQ 
trade  of  the  country.  So  long  as  the  foreign  balances  of  France  were 
generally  favonrable^  or  not  much  the  other  way*  a  moderate  gold 
reserve  sufficed  to  protect  them.  While  the  silver  coinage^  too,  was 
at  a  manageable  discoant^  its  circnlating  power  was  little  affected  ; 
bat  with  only  40  per  cent,  of  its  metallic  value  lefk,  it  is  no  longer 
reliable  even  for  domestic  use* 

On  the  silver  question  France  and  the  United  States  have  much  in 
common  and  might  very  well  act  together  if  it  were  not  too  late  for 
such  action  as  can  alone  help  them.  India,  on  the  contrary,  has 
nothiDg  in  common  with  either.  They  are  States  bound  by  morat 
and  financiid  considerations  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  with  a  silver 
cnrrency.  Political  dignity  and  commercial  interest  alike  require 
them  to  trade  with  other  countries  on  a  gold  basis.  They  have  done 
so  for  years  past,  and  cannot  afford  to  let  themselves  down  to  a  lower 
basis.  Bat  no  such  necessity  rests  on  India.  In  her  present  position 
she  is  free  to  transact  her  foreign  business  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  for  herself.  Without  pledging  herself  to  a  gold  standard  she  caa 
work,  and  is  working,  gradually  in  that  direction.  By  careful  adjust- 
ment of  her  exports  and  imports,  and  the  restriction  of  her  silver 
coinage,  she  can  raise  the  exchange  value  of  the  rnpee,  while  the  gold 
value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it  steadily  declines.  That  is  the 
problem  for  India,  and  she  only  needs  to  be  left  alone  in  order  to  solve 
it  SQCcessfuUy. 

But  the  silver  problem  for  France  and  the  United  States  is 
radically  distinct  from  the  Indian  one.  In  relation  to  other  conntiies 
they  are  on  a  gold  basis  and  bimetallism  as  they  practise  it  is  in 
elTect  gold  monometidlism.  The  question  for  them  is  what  to  do  with 
the  mass  of  silver  money  which  hampers  the  action  of  their  foreign 
exchanges  and  compels  them  to  take  exceptional  measures  for  the 
protection  of  their  uncertain  gold  reserves.  Two  alternatives  confront 
them — either  to  get  rid  of  their  silver  incubus,  or  to  induce  gold 
money  countries  to  make  it  freely  exchangeable  for  gold  on  the  best 
terms  that  can  be  arranged.  The  question  of  the  ratio  is  no  longer 
so  important  as  it  was.  The  Americans  would  accept  almost  any  ratio 
which  wottld  save  their  silver  mines  from  having  to  shut  down  and 
give  the  Treasury  some  relief  from  its  550,000,000  of  forty-cent 
dollars.  But  France  must  draw  the  line  somewhere  within  hail  of 
151  to  1,  as  the  silver  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  l^Vance  would  have  to  be 
written  down  to  the  new  ratio,  and  possibly  the  five-franc  pieces  in 
circulation  would  have  to  be  reduced  after  the  Japanese  fashion. 

The  main  question  for  France  and  the  United  States  is  to  get  two 
liQgd  stocks  of  moribund  silver  vitalised.  The  Americans  have  a 
further  question  of  their  own  how  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  future 
production  of  their  silver  mines.    It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  vital 
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these  points  are  for  France  and  the  United  States.  What  is  much 
more  difficolt  to  see  is  the  mutaal  interest  that  any  other  conntry  has 
in  them.  .The  British  Government  is  now  being  offered  another  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  monetary  alliance  with  the  two  States  which 
have  most  to  gain  by  restoring  the  exchangeability  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
has  been  appealed  to  for  the  sake  of  India  to ''  do  something  for  silver .'' 
Evidently  the  proposal  has  been  under  serious  consideration,  for  at  the 
close  of  the  session  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  wrote  to  the  American 
delegates  expressing  his  regret  that  in  consequence  of  necessary  corres- 
pondence with  India  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  them  a  definite  reply 
till  the  beginning  of  October.  The  reply  of  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  The  picture  we  have  given  of  its  financial 
position  forbids  even  a  bimetallic  Cabinet  to  think  of  reopening  the 
mints. 

The  real  centre  of  the  silver  agitation  is  the  United  States.  It  is 
there  that  selfish  interest  in  the  problem  is  strongest,  and  there  the 
ultimate  solution  must  be  found.  Some  idea,  however  vague,  can  now 
be  formed  as  to  how  it  will  work  out  elsewhere.  India  will  certainly 
keep  on  her  present  track,  unless  her  rulers  wish  to  invite  a  financial 
catastrophe  as  a  climax  to  her  long  train  of  recent  misfortunes.  Even 
the  bimetallists  among  them  cannot  be  suspected  of  contemplating 
such  a  plunge.  China  appears  to  be  on  the  highway  to  become  another 
rag  money  elysium  like  the  Argentine  Republic.  Chinamen  are  too 
cute  to  sit  still  and  sink  with  a  falling  market.  They  will  not  go  on 
buying  silver  to  oblige  the  American  mine-owners  or  European 
bimetallists.  Not  only  are  they  drawing  in  their  purchases,  but  they 
are  turning  round  as  sellers  of  silver.  Recently  it  could  have  been 
bought  a  shade  cheaper  in  Shanghai  than  in  London,  and  the  Japanese 
are  greatly  afraid  of  having  large  amounts  of  Chinese  silver  dumped 
•on  them.  The  Chinese  surplus  will  either  go  to  Japan  or  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  be  redistributed  to  Borneo,  Siam,  and  other 
<x>nntries  not  yet  ''  saturated." 

If  fresh  and  unprejudiced  minds  could  be  brought  to  the  task,  a 
new  monetary  organisation  could,  we  believe,  be  devised  for  the  Far 
East  on  the  lines  that  India  is  now  following  experimentally.  India, 
Ohina  and  Japan  might  be  brought  together  under  a  ^^  limping 
standard,"  tied  neither  to  gold  nor  silver,  with  no  fixed  ratio  or  free 
coinage.  Its  pivot  would  be  the  commercial  rates  of  exchange  which 
express  from  day  to  day  the  relative  values  of  currencies  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  can  be  converted  into  each  other.  For  India, 
-China  and  Japan  the  day  to  day  question  is  what  they  can  buy  or  sell 
sterling  bills  for  in  their  own  currency.  What  their  currency  may  be 
made  of — gold,  silver,  copper,  or  paper — is  a  secondary  matter.  The 
Teal  crux  is  what  sterling  can  be  got  for.  The  money  of  the  Far  East, 
whatever  its  materials  may  be,  baa  to  be  rated  to  London  money,  and 
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the  simplest  process  of  so  rating  it  will  be  the  best.  The  closer  that 
India,  China  and  Japan  can  work  together  in  this  very  perplexing 
basinesa  the  better  the  chance  of  their  reaching  a  workable  basis  of 
exchange,  both  among  themselves  and  with  Europe.  To  tie  India  np 
with  any  Western  monetary  system,  above  all  with  sach  a  carrency 
chaos  as  the  Americans  are  still  floondering  in,  would  be  to  strangle 
her  natural  development.  It  would  be  a  wanton  wrong,  not  only  to 
India  but  to  all  the  financially  allied  countries  of  the  Far  East.  We 
in  Europe  are  slow  to  learn  that  the  Far  East  is  a  world  by  itself, 
which  has  grown  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  its  own  way.  It 
knows  silver  simply  as  silver ;  our  sophistical  ratios,  our  free  coinage 
and  legal  tender  ingenuities  are  a  foreign  language  to  it.  European 
interference  with  its  economic  habits  is  for  the  most  part  useless  or 
mischievous,  and  the  worst  turn  we  could  do  it  in  its  present  unsettled 
transition  state  would  be  to  hand  over  the  control  of  its  money,  involv- 
ing the  practical  control  of  its  foreign  trade,  to  a  ring  of  American 
isilver  kings.  Behind  all  the  beautiful  theories  and  the  fine  spun  logic 
of  bimetallism,  the  real  motive  power  is  the  silver  producer.  It  is 
for  him  that  all  the  leagues  and  conferences  and  associations  have  been 
unconsciously  working.  In  vain  apparently,  for  the  inevitable  fate  of 
the  false  market  maker  has  none  the  less  overtaken  him.  The  question 
of  the  future  will  be  not  how  to  bimetallise  his  forty-cent  dollar,  but 
how  to  bury  it. 

W.  B.  Lawson. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 


MR.  MOKLEY'S  interest  to  the  observer  is  largely  in  his  distioct- 
nesa ;  for  seldom  ia  a  maB  of  importance  so  clear  in  outline- 
until  after  his  death,  when  time  has  wiped  out  details  and  placed  the 
individual,  Mr,  Morley  has  no  details.  He  haa  no  blorred  edges,  no- 
puzzles  ;  h©  represents  a  familiar  type ;  and  he  ia  distinct  partly  for 
that  reasouj  partly  because  h©  ia  ©xpressiv©  in  words,  but  in  a  large- 
degree  because,  sioee  few  men  of  his  kind  rise  so  high,  he  stands 
apart  in  the  spectator's  eye  alike  from  other  British  statesmen  and 
from  other  Eogliah  critics*  To  gain  a  position  of  influence  in  poli- 
tics, and  to  assure  himself  a  place  in  criticism,  withoot  the  aid  of 
inetinct  for  action,  charm  of  style,  personal  magnetism,  wit,  or 
eloquence,  he  has  certainly  kept  his  gifts  employed  at  a  higher  rate- 
of  interest  than  is  earned  by  most  men  of  as  few  talents.  His  some* 
what  limited  field  has  been  cultivated  with  a  thoroughness  that 
brought  a  larger  crop  than  many  a  richer  and  broader  area.  In  the^ 
raoralism,  where  we  find  so  readily  the  boundaries  of  his  personality, 
we  must  find  also  a  partial  explanation  of  his  accomplishment.  The 
difference  between  him  and  many  other  critics  caged  in  the  straitness 
of  their  convictiona  lies  somewhat  in  his  intellectual  mistrust  of  many 
of  the  qualities  which  limit  him,  which  leads  him  to  avoid  some  of 
their  worst  results  and  to  get  out  of  them  as  much  as  they  can  do. 
His  clear-headed  scholarebip  gains  much  from  this  check  of  his  per- 
eeptioDS  on  his  instincts,  and  so  does  his  statesmanship.  Mr*  Morley's 
dozen  volumes  have  given  him  a  settled  rank  as  a  critic  who  is  valued 
by  the  scholai  as  higlily  as  by  the  general  reader ;  and  this  rank  is 
due  largely  to  his  moral  nature,  to  the  ethical  serioosness  which  in  its 
extreme  is  his  artistic  failure,  to  his  moral  nature,  which  made  his 
attention  loyal  to  a  few  large  facts  and  principles  and  helped  him  to 
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give  order  to  all  his  stadieB,  at  whatever  sacri6c6  of  vivacity.  Hia 
misfortune  is  that  these  principles  are  not  timely,  that  they  Jo  not 
form  a  message  needed  and  welcomed  by  the  times,  like  that  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance,  or  that  of  Raskin  ;  and,  of  course,  also 
because  they  are  not  set  in  a  style  of  distinction,  but  ratber  in  one 
soured  by  moralism  and  desiccated  by  science ;  so  that  the  row  of 
books  stand  on  the  shelf  of  the  temporarily  usef  al  merely^  read  because 
they  give  certain  information  more  intelligently  than  any  other  sum- 
mary  treatises  now  obtainable.  Hist  or  ia  qitoquo  modo  sci^ipla  est  semper 
kgUui\  Mr,  Morley  himself  finds  history  always  Interesting.  He 
handles  large  subjects  with  a  sincerity  and  a  dignity  that  testify  to 
their  importance. 

Naturally  such  qualities  show  at  their  best  in  his  longer  books ; 
and  the  lives  of  Diderot,  Rousseau  and  Cobden  are  almost  satisfying. 
Tn  the  first  two  Mr.  Morley  has  allowed  the  subjects  themselves  to 
supply  the  elements  of  vividness  and  beauty  in  generous  quotations, 
while  he  himself  showed  judgment  in  marshalling  the  surrounding 
facta.  lo  the  '*  Life  of  Cobden  "  he  dealt  with  matters  well  within  the 
scope  of  his  mind  and  temperament^  and  no  better  book  on  the  sub- 
ject oould  be  desired.  The  letters  are  connected  by  a  narrative  and 
comment  written  in  their  own  spirit,  which  is  Mr.  Morley*s  in  its 
general  tone,  while  Cobden  has  the  natural  grasp  of  the  concrete 
which  Mr.  Morley  lacks,  and  lacks  the  power  of  abstraction  which 
Mr  Morley  has.  In  succinct  narrative  Mr,  Morley  is  staccato  and 
dry.  He  expands  only  in  the  region  of  the  general,  and  there  are 
consequently  many  dreary  wastes  in  hia  political  speeches  which  are 
rare  in  his  books.  In  the  **  Life  of  Rousseau  *'  he  scolds  a  little,  but 
be  lets  the  man  paint  himself,  as  he  does  Diderot,  whUe  he,  as  editor, 
tells  the  most  important  things  which  these  men  brought  to  the  world. 
These  three  books  are  the  surest  foundation  of  the  writer^s  interest  for 
the  world,  however  much  more  discussion  arbitrary  and  radical  argu- 
ments, like  those  in  ''Compromise,"  may  have  aroused.  The  treat- 
ment may  seem  thin  when  we  have  read  them  all ;  but  in  reading 
them  we  can  hardly  fail  to  find  constant  food  for  the  interest  in  serioni 
principles  of  human  progress  which  Pliny  thought  strong  enough  to 
make  all  history  readable.  They  tell  as  almost  nothing  that  ia  not 
worth  knowing. 

Another  superiority  of  these  longer  works  is  that  the  author*B 
faults  are  less  insistent  in  them  than  in  the  shorter  political  and 
literary  studies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  speeches,  which  will 
hardly  enter  into  the  judgment  of  the  future.  The  first  of  these 
faults  or  limitations  is  that  in  no  degree  is  history  a  picture  to  Mr. 
Morley ;  it  is  merely  a  problem.  The  past  is  not  brought  before  the 
imagination,  except  in  some  quotations;  it  ia  only  given,  like  a 
demonstration  in  geometry,  to  the  eye  of  reason.     He  himself  speaks 
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in  the  '^  Life  of  Boasseau ''  of  ''  the  greatest  qaestion  that  ever  dawn» 
upon  any  hnman  intelligence  that  has  the  privilege  of  discerning  it> 
the  problem  of  a  philosophy  and  body  of  doctrine."  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  say  of  this  judgment  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  its  author,  not  only  in  its  sweeping  generality  but  in  its 
frank  avowal  of  his  own  dominant  interest.  Mr.  Morley  has  his  own 
body  of  doctrine,  compact  and  nnchaDgiug^  and  other  quotations  will 
soon  show  whither  it  leads  him.  The  scolding  at  religion ;  the  irrelevant 
jeers,  such  as  his  saggestion  that  Hume's  sea-sickness  is  probably  a 
satisfaction  to  the  orthodox  ;  the  famous  small  ''  g  " ;  the  translation 
in  Gtoethe's  poem  of  "  das  Uebrige  Gott  "  by  "  the  master  power  "  ; 
such  violent  speech  inserted  parenthetically  as  ^'  the  fatuous  optimism 
which  insists  that  somehow  justice  and  virtue  do  rule  in  the  world"  ; 
these  little  offences  against  taste  are  obviously  part  of  a  larger  limita- 
tion; the  sharpness  of  his  partisanship  not  only  makes  his  speech 
bitter,  it  makes  breath  and  sympathy  of  imagination  on  some  aspects 
of  literature  impossible  to  him,  just  as  in  some  of  his  speeches  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  away  moderation  and  the  critical  attitude  and 
become  the  advocate,  endeavouring  to  gain  force  by  violence  aud  per- 
suasion by  contempt.  So  far  does  his  own  panacea  carry  him  that 
he  makes  for  it  claims  that  are  surprising  in  one  who  has  so  fiercely 
pointed  out  the  pretensions  of  revealed  religion  and  the  slightness 
of  the  connection  between  belief  and  character. 

"  A  man  with  this  faith  can  have  no  foul  spiritual  pride,  for  there  is  no 
mypteriously  accorded  divine  grace  in  which  one  may  be  a  larger  participant 
than  another;  he  can  have  no  incentives  to  that  mutilation  with  which 
every  branch  of  the  Church,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  and  crudest,  has. 
in  its  degree  afflicted  and  retarded  mankind,  because  the  keynote  of  his 
religion  is  the  joyful  energy  of  every  faculty,  practical,  reflective,  creative^ 
contemplative,  in  pursuit  of  a  visible  common  good ;  and  he  can  be  plunged 
into  no  fatal  and  paralysing  despair  by  any  doctrine  of  mortal  sin,  because- 
active  faith  in  humanity,  resting  on  recorded  experience,  discloses  the  many 
possibilities  of  moral  recovery,  and  the  work  that  may  be  done  for  men  in 
the  fragment  of  days,  redeeming  the  contrite  from  their  burdens  by  manful' 
hope." 

A  part  of  this  philosophy  or  creed  is  his  constant  preaching,  in 
season  and  out,  that  the  social  is  the  only  worthy  point  of  view,  which 
naturally  leads  him  to  revel  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  France,  since 
no  period  has  had  more  greatness  with  less  individuality,  and  no 
modem  literature  has  so  strong  a  social  quality  with  such  a  dearth  of 
original  genius  as  the  French.  In  his  ''  Life  of  Diderot "  Mr.  Morley 
points  out  clearly  how  the  particular  sympathies  of  the  great  French- 
man in  art  and  letters  are  the  natural  results  of  his  social  point  of 
view ; — ^his  liking  for  Oreuze,  for  instance,  and  for  Richardson.  The 
remarks  which  Mr.  Morley  interjects  on  every  opportunity  about  the 
&mily  relations  makff*  a  rather  picturesque,  perhaps  a  diverting,  com* 
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menfcary  on  aimilar  resnlts,  leas  artistic,  to  be  sare,  from  Ids  own 
emphatic  social  morality.  In  his  *'  Cobden*'  ia  this  jadgment^  in  his 
fiweepiog  manner  :  **  The  greatest  of  political  morals,  that  *  domestic 
cjoraforfc  is  the  object  of  all  reforms/  *'  And  in  his  **  Voltaire  "  is  this 
still  more  daring  generalisation  :  "  To  have  really  coatribated  in  the 
humblest  degree,  for  iastanoe,  to  a  peace  betweea  Prussia  and  her 
enemies  in  1759  would  hare  been  an  immeasurably  greater  per- 
formance for  mankind  than  any  given  book  which  Voltaire  could 
h%7e  writteD.'^  t>om  the  same  volume  ia  an  illustration  which  might 
be  paralleled  in  almost  any  chapter  Mn  Morley  has  written,  for  it  is 
a  belief  so  near  his  heart  that  it  cannot  ba  preached  too  much  : 
**  The  general  moral  that  active  interest  in  public  affairs  is  the  only 
sure  safeguard  against  the  inhuman  egotismi  otherwise  so  nearly 
inevitable  and  in  any  wise  so  revolting,  of  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
science/* 

Obviously  this  absorption  in  ethical  standards,  in  the  directly 
social,  leads  Mr.  Morley  mtch  farther  than  it  could  lead  those  more 
vivid  imaginations  which  play  freely  and  daringly  with  many  aspects 
of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  forbear  one  more  example,  because, 
detail  though  it  is,  it  is  so  sharp  an  illustration  that  it  is  perhaps 
worth  the  space  it  takes.  Everybody  remembers  with  what  scorn 
Mr,  Morley  attacked  religious  conformity,  however  quiet,  in  his 
treatise  on  *' Compromise/'  la  it  not  a  contrast  that  after  pages  of 
reproaches  of  those  who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  deem  it  best  to 
keep  their  belief  to  themselves,  to  find  a  passage  telling  ns,  in 
language  which  is  its  own  comment  on  the  effect  of  thought  on  style, 
in  language  which  has  at  once  the  faults  of  the  bar  and  those  of  that 
pulpit  for  which  he  has  such  a  never  silent  contempt ;  of  the  one  case 
in  which  we  are  not  to  act  on  the  principles  which  he  has  been  laying 
down  : 

**  Where  it  would  give  them  deep  and  sincere  pain  to  hear  a  sou  or  daughter 
avow  disbelief  in  the  ini^pii-ation  of  the  Bible  and  &o  forth,  it  seems  iliat  the 
younger  person  is  warranted  in  refraining  from  sa\4ng  that  he  oi*  she  does 
not  accept  such  and  such  doctrines.  ThLs,  of  course,  onJy  where  the  son  or 
daughter  feels  a  tender  and  genuine  attachment  to  the  pcrent.  Where  the 
p;irent  has  not  earned  this  attachment,  has  been  sel&sh,  indifferent,  or  cruel, 
the  title  to  the  special  kind  of  forbearance  of  which  we  ai^  speaking  can 
hardly  exist.  In  an  ordinary  way,  however,  a  parent  has  a  claim  on  us 
which  nt>  other  pei-son  in  the  world  can  have,  and  a  man's*  self-respect  ought 
scarcely  to  be  injured  if  he  linds  hini'^elf  shrinking  from  phiying  the  apostle 
to  his  own  father  and  mother.  .  *  .  If  a  man  drew  hii»  wife  by  lot,  or  by 
any  otlier  method  over  which  neither  he  nor  she  has  any  control,  a^  in  the 
case  of  parents,  perhaps  he  might  with  some  plausiblenesa  contend  that  he 
'  owed  her  certain  limited  deference  and  reserve,  just  as  we  admit  that  he  may 
owe  them  to  his  parents.     But  such  i^  not  the  case/' 

With  thifi  hTqIj  ingemons  doctrine  of  the  wife  compare  this  little 
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piece  of  rhetoric :  "  The  marriage  choice  of  others  is  the  inacmtable 
puzzle  of  those  who  have  no  eye  for  the  fact  that  snch  choice  is  the 
great  match  of  cajolery  between  pnrpose  and  invisible  hasard,  with  the 
blessedness  of  many  lives  for  stake,  as  intention  happens  to  cheat 
accident,  or  to  be  cheated  by  it.  When  the  match  is  once  over,  deep 
'Criticism  of  a  game  of  chance  is  time  wasted."  It  would  hardly  pay 
to  go  too  deep  into  the  conflicts  of  these  two  extracts,  nor  is  search 
necessary  to  see  in  them  some  of  the  daogers  into  which  the  prophet 
who  can  give  ns  solemn  assurances  in  absolute  form  about  the  facts 
<xf  our  lives  is  Ukely  to  fall.  Nothing,  however,  leads  him  into  quite 
such  impossible  promulgations  as  these  relations,  which  also  lead  him 
nearest  to  pure  sentimentality  in  expression :  '^  So  sharp  are  the  goads 
in  a  divided  house ;  so  sorely  with  ache  and  pain  and  deep-welling 
tears  do  men  and  women  rend  into  shreds  the  fine  web  of  one  another's 
lives.  But  the  pity  of  it,  0  the  pity  of  it ! "  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  sensitiveness  sometimes  finds  more  pleasing  expres- 
sion. ''  It  is  the  bitterest  element  in  the  vast  irony  of  human  life 
that  the  time-worn  eyes  to  which  a  son's  success  would  have  brought 
the  purest  gladness  are  so  often  closed  for  ever  before  success  has 
come.** 

Evidently  it  is,  in  such  cases  as  these,  not  the  thing  said  so  much 
as  the  way  of  saying  it  that  makes  the  weakness.  If  Mr.  Morley  had 
more  appreciation  of  beauty,  even  if  he  had  not  the  gifts  to  express 
it,  he  would  avoid  some  of  his  softest  moralisations.  His  preference 
of  the  ethical  to  the  adsthetic  point  of  view  is  entirely  conscious.  ' ''  I 
like  the  drab  men  best";  and  again  :  "  Truth  is  quiet.  Moderation  and 
judgment  are,  for  most  purposes,  more  than  the  flash  and  glitter  even 
of  the  genius."  The  scientific  and  the  ethical  spirits  have  such  pos- 
49ession  of  him  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  we  read  his  "  Voltaire  '* 
we  see  very  little  of  the  flash  and  glitter  of  the  genius.  *'  That  he 
values  knowledge  only  as  a  means  to  social  action  is  one  of  the  highest 
titles  to  our  esteem  that  any  philosopher  can  have."  Then  he  has 
carried  this  line  of  thought  so  far  that  the  definitions  of  art  fixed  by 
centuries  of  experience  are  undone  to  do  homage  to  science ;  '^  tragedy 
to  the  modem  is  not  rvyjiy  but  a  thing  of  cause  and  effect,  invariable 
antecedent  and  invariable  consequent."  The  present  reaction  against 
the  excessive  claims  of  science  is  not  without  its  analogies  to  the 
reaction  against  the  pretensions  of  revealed  religion.  Whatever  tragedy 
may  be  to  the  fictitious  individual  here  called  the  modem,  invariable 
antecedent  and  invariable  consequent  have  yet  to  justify  themselves  in 
the  drama.  In  the  novel  they  have  done  mudi  as  they  always  have,  but 
where  is  the  play  that  has  stood  any  test  of  time  in  which  the  point 
of  view  is  not  just  the  opposite,  the  strangeness  of  the  powers  that 
help  or  impede  the  course  of  man — mystery,  not  the  clearness  of  the 
scientific  treatise  ?     The  wrongs  done  in  the  name  of  science  have 
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b?eD  no  greater  to  religtoD  than  tbej  have  been  to  art  and  the  criticisni 
of  art 

Not  the  least  of  the  e\il  results  of  letting  sciencd  out  of  bounds  is 
its  iojary  to  language.  Mn  Morley's  large  vocabulary,  the  result  of 
wide  reading  in  several  languages,  is  made  up  indiscriminately  of 
words  that  are  formal  and  lifeless,  and  words  that  have  real  blood  in 
them.  His  imagery  shows  the  same  inflnence.  In  the  following 
passage  from  the  essay  on  Condorcet,  the  '*  less  picturesquely  "  thrown 
in  parenthetically  from  a  passion  for  passing  judgments  is  full  of 
suggestion  about  the  critic  who  threw  it  in,  but  the  quotation  is  made 
especially  to  show  the  chilling  anti-climax  of  the  non-conducting 
metaphor  after  the  pictures  which  preceded  it : 

"  *  Condorcet/  said  D'Alembert,  *  is  a  volcano  covered  with  snow/  Said 
another,  less  pictures(juely,  *  He  is  a  shoep  in  a  passion/  '  Yuu  may  say  of 
the  LQtelligence  of  Condorcet,  in  relfttioii  to  bis  person,'  wrote  Madame 
Roliiod,  *that  it  is  a  subtle  essence  soaked  in  cotton/  The  ouriouK  mixture 
dlscloiied  by  sayings  like  the*^  of  warm  impulse  and  fine  purpose  with 
imiuQvable  reserve,  only  «hov¥S  tbat  be  of  whom  they  were  spoken  belonged 
to  this  class  of  virtues,  which  may  be  called  non-conducting/* 

This  lack  of  artistic  feeling  for  language,  which  accompanies  so 
naturally  the  cloud  of  moral  judgments  tbat  chequer  Mr*  Morley's 
writings,  shows  itself  in  single  epithets.  Target,  whenever  he  ia 
mentioned,  however  casually,  ia  always  **th©  great"  or  *' the  wise 
Turgot  *' ;  **  justly/*  "  admirably,"  *'  rightly  "  are  constantly  stuck  on  to^ 
quoted  judgments  with  no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  the  charm  ;  fr 
Bwarm  of  things  in  the  world  happen  "  too  often  "  ;  unpleasant  words 
like  "hateful'*  hover  over  the  pages;  if  the  laxities  of  genius  are 
mentioned,  the  English  nation  is  immediately  dubbed  with  an 
unpleasant  adjective  for  its  supposed  censures  on  the  genius'  conduct ; 
**  only  partly  true  *' is  fastened  like  an  icicle  on  to  an  interefcting 
quotation  ;  and  so  on  as  long  as  we  choose  to  continue  the  task  of 
showing  specifically  the  evil  wrought  in  literary  execution  by  the 
subordination  of  artiatic  to  moral  sensibility.  Mr.  Morley  is  well  able 
to  see  this  truth  in  others.  Macaulay's  pages,  he  says,  "  are  the 
record  of  sentences  passed,  not  the  presentation  of  human  characters 
in  all  their  fulness  and  colour/'  The  moralist  has  his  excuse  for 
being  and  for  writiog;  but  it  is  a  commonplace  that  the  laws  of  art 
apply  to  his  work  also. 

One  of  the  most  curious  manifestations  of  the  mr^ralistic  spirit, 
mora  entertaining,  perhaps,  than  displeasing,  the  coofident  dealing  in 
superlatives,  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  the  examples  of  it 
which  Mr.  Morley  furnishes  are  so  numerous  and  so  extreme  that  the 
temptatbn  to  collect  a  few  of  them  ia  irresistible,  Voltaire  is  *'  the 
greatest  mocker  that  has  ever  lived,"  "  the  most  graceful  of  all 
courtiers,**  and  **the  most  trenchant  writer  in  the  world'*;  his  letters 
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"are  wittier  than  any  other  letters  io  the  world,"  and  his  '*  Akakia  *' 
is  ^'  the  wittiest  and  most  pitiless  of  all  the  purely  personal  satires  in 
the  world."  Cicero  is  '^  the  most  eloquent  of  consuls  or  meu,"  and 
Milton's  <' Areopagitica"  is  "  the  noblest  defence  that  was  ever  made 
of  the  noblest  of  causes." 

"  The  completeness  of  Catholicism,  as  a  self-containing  system  of  life  and 
thought,  is  now  harder  for  Protestants  or  sceptics  to  realise  than  any  other 
fact  in  the  whole  history  of  human  society." 

"  These  transformations  of  religion,  by  leavening  elements  contributed 
from  a  foreign  doctrine,  are  the  most  intei*esting  process  in  the  history  of 
truth." 

If  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of  such  infallibility,  Mr. 
Morley  can  tell  us  by  condemning  the  opposite,  which  he  does, 
usually  sarcastically,  with  a  persistence  equal  to  his  untiring  statement 
of  universals.  He  speaks  of  '*  the  marvellously  multiplying  beliefs  of 
which  we  hear  that  they  may  be  half  right  and  half  wrong,"  and  of 
our  ^'  lofty  new  idea  of  rational  freedom  as  freedom  from  conviction, 
and  of  emancipation  of  understanding  as  emancipation  from  the  duty 
of  settling  whether  important  propositions  are  true  or  false.''  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  whether  that  lofty  ideal  is  new  or  older  than 
Ecclesiastes,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  wiser  than  its  opposite,  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  paradox  sometimes  put  forward  that  Mr.  Morley  is 
at  heart  a  Conservative,  or  of  his  own  assertion,  that  he  is  '^  a 
cautious  Whig  by  temperament."  Does  he  or  the  nation  which  he 
scolds  come  nearest  to  deserving  this  diatribe  ? 

**  This  inability  to  conceive  of  conduct  except  as  either  right  or  wrong, 
and,  correspondingly,  in  the  intellectual  order,  of  teaching  except  as  either 
true  or  false,  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  fatal  spirit  of  parti-j/ris  which  has  led 
to  the  rooting  of  so  much  injustice,  disorder,  immobility  and  darkness  in 
English  intelligence." 

The  greatest  of  these  limitations,  the  lack  of  a  message,  is  perhaps 
what  justified  his  turning  his  strength  from  literature  to  politics,  where 
his  lack  of  beauty  and  of  free  play  is  a  less  absolute  bar,  where  con- 
.centration  and  will  can  do  more.  The  fixed  principles,  without  which 
he  would  never  feel  safe,  were  acquired  before  he  came  near  to  con- 
crete life,  while  he  still  saw  things  from  afar,  which  marks  him  out 
clearly  from  the  men  whose  principles  seem  to  be  imbibed  uncon- 
sciously from  the  air  about  them,  so  that  they  become  the  spokesmen 
of  some  spirit  of  the  time,  changing  often  to  express  varying  phases 
of  the  unseen  forces  that  guide  them.  The  far-reaching  results  in 
moulding  issues,  especially  through  his  influence  on  a  more  creative 
personality,  are  known ;  but  even  in  his  steady  onward  march  some 
of  the  same  qualities  that  held  him  back  in  literature  show  themselves. 
An  American  philosopher  in  conversation  once  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of   Mr.  Morley 's   character.     **  I  do  not   understand  your  ardour," 
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answered  a  Liberal  statestnan ;  "  he  is  a  very  sensible  man,  bat  he 
is  a  pessimist.**  Even  when  Mr.  Morley  tells  ns  cheerful  things  he 
does  not  cheer  us.  There  is  something  dreary  about  his  pictures  of 
improvements  in  the  human  lot  He  has  learned  to  talk  more  of 
good  than  of  evil,  but  even  when  he  scolds  Mr.  Lecky  for  pessimism 
there  is  something  disheartening  in  his  words  of  hope.  That  he 
should  ever  actually  lead  the  nation  is  not  easy  to  imagine  when  we 
listen  to  a  tone  like  this  : 

**  It  13  the  mark  of  the  highest  kind  of  union  between  sagaeions,  firm, 
and  clear-sighted  intelligence,  and  a  warm  and  steadfast  glow  of  feeliug, 
when  ft  man  has  ieixrnt  how  little  the  effort  of  the  individual  can  do  either 
to  lm.sten  or  direct  the  current  of  human  destiny,  and  yet  dnds  in  eftbrt  his 
purest  pleasure  and  his  most  constant  duty.  If  we  owe  honom*  to  that 
tiocial  endeavour  which  is  stimulated  and  finstalned  by  an  enthusiastic  confi- 
dence in  speedy  and  full  fruition,  we  surely  owe  it  still  more  to  those  wlio, 
knowing  how  remote  and  pi-eearious  and  long  beyond  their  own  days  is  the 
hour  of  fruit,  yet  need  no  other  spur  nor  sustenance  than  Iwire  hope^  and 
in  this  strive  and  endeavour  and  still  endeavour.  Here  lies  the  true 
*ftrength/* 

The  moralisings  of  the  man  'of  action  are  short  and  occasional^  and 
they  are  never  reiterated  complaints  against  the  whole  nation  which 
they  lead.  One  example  of  this  nether  side  of  the  moralist  spirit  in 
Mr,  Morley  must  suffice  : 

**  A  community,  in  sliort,  where  the  great  aim  of  all  claR«e5  and  orders 
with  power  is  by  dint  of  rigorous  silence,  fa^fc  shutting  of  the  eyes,  and 
^tern  stopping  ot  the  ears,  somehow  to  keep  tlie  social  pjxamid  on  its  apex, 
with  the  fatal  result  of  preserving  for  England  its  glorious  fame  as  a  paradise 
for  the  woll'to-do,  a  purgatory'  for  the  able,  and  a  hell  for  the  poor.'* 

For  the  statesman  who  is  content  to  take  most  of  the  faults  of  the 
nation  and  the  race  for  granted,  to  offer  no  panacea,  bet  merely  to 
4o  in  a  free  spirit  what  seems  best  from  day  to  day,  Mr«  Morley 
has  still  little  respect,  though  more  perhaps  than  he  had  when  he  spoke 
of  "  that  sceptical  and  centrifugal  state  of  mind  Tvbich  now  tends  to 
nullify  organised  liberalism  and  paralyse  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
which  perhaps  is  not  unlike  his  own  in  content,  though  with  leas 
atorm  and  stress," 

Yet  this  very  spirit  which  takes  the  world  artistically  and  serenely 
•often  finds  much  to  please  it  in  the  graceless  but  sterling  combatant. 
Nobody  of  intelligence  would  fail  to  see  Mr.  Morley's  attractions 
within  the  limitations  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
personality  stands  out  as  something  real,  something  impressive. 
The  same  persistence  that  makes  him  talk  for  ever  against  such 
fixed  machinery  as  diplomacy,  for  instance,  made  him  risk  defeat  to 
apeak  his  belief  on  the  eight-hour  law.  The  faithfulness  that  made  him 
thorough  in  his  historical  studies  forced  him  into  politics  in  middle  Vde, 
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because  lie  coold  not  preach  one  thing  and  do  another.  The  declamation 
against  book  cnltnre  borrows  a  dignity  when  the  declaimer  bears  np  with 
snch  conrageafter  almost  total  failure  that  he  gains  the  ear  of  the  nation. 
There  is  something  dramatic  in  the  sight  The  world  has  one  competent 
statesman  more,  and,  instead  of  the  hope  that  Mr.  Morley's  laet 
literary  work  might  snrpass  his  first,  it  has  the  speeches  and  a  few 
essays,  in  which  the  old  fanlts  are  missing  and  with  them  the  old 
virtues.  There  seems  to  be  even  less  light  in  the  struggle  than  at 
fibrst ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  qualities  of  style  is  gone.  Ytt 
even  from  the  literary  standpoint  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  did  what  so  few  do,  left  his  tastes  to  follow  where  his  reason 
pointed.  When  we  stand  ofi*  and  look  at  him  in  this  generalised  way, 
his  faults  are  lost  in  the  spectacle.  The  two  characters  of  statesman 
and  moralist,  he  has  told  us, ''  are  always  hard  to  reconcile,  as  perhaps 
any  parliamentary  candidate  might  tell  us.  The  contrast  between 
lofty  writing  and  slippery  policy  has  been  too  violent  for  Seneca's 
good  fame,  as  it  was  for  Francis  Bacon's.  It  is  ever  at  his  own 
proper  risk  and  peril  that  a  man  dares  to  present  high  ideals  to  the 
world."  The  inspiration  for  us  in  Mr.  Morley's  case  is  in  the  inconceiv- 
ability of  his  failure  to  stand  by  his  ideals.  His  arduous  success  marks 
out  the  superiority  of  the  true  scholar,  who  is  not  much  out  of  place 
anywhere,  while  his  parody,  the  pedant,  in  Mr.  Morley's  own  words, 
^'  cursed  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  ruler  of  men,"  is  a  curious  study. 
He  would  be  glad  not  to  go  too  far,  and  yet  his  chief  dread  is  lest  he 
be  kept  behind.  His  consciousness  of  pure  aims  allows  him  to  become 
an  accomplice  in  the  worst  of  crimes.  Suspecting  himeelf  at  bottom 
to  be  a  theorist,  he  hastens  to  clear  his  character  as  a  man  of  practice 
by  conniving  at  an  enormity.  No  rational  person  doubts  that  he 
is  speaking  in  the  tone  that  most  truly  represents  his  deepest  feelings 
when  he  says :  *'  There  are  causes  that  demand  and  deserve  fury  and 
energy,  and  the  public  is  to  be  got  at  upon  no  other  terms ;  say 
anti-slavery,  or  reform,  and  men  are  properly  adjured  to  strip  ofi*  coat 
and  waistcoat,  cbarm  or  no  charm."  Certainly  there  is  little  of  what 
is  properly  called  chaim,  but  a  quality  has  developed  itself  gradually 
which  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  it  than  anything  else — the  tone  of  quiet 
sadness  in  which  he  sometimes  sums  up  his  new  experiences,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  failure  of  democracy  to  lead  toward  universal  peace,  or 
when  he  says  :  "  It  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  perplexities  of  human 
affairs,  that  in  the  logic  of  practical  life,  in  order  to  reach  conclusions 
that  cover  enough  for  truth,  we  are  constantly  driven  to  premisses  that 
cover  too  much,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  right  weight  to 
justice  and  reason,  good  men  are  forced  to  fling  the  two-edged  sword 
of  passion  into  the  same  scale." 

John  Morley's  fanaticism,  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell,  *'  is  always 
exhilarating   to    me^   though  I  feel  that  it    would  have    the  same 
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placidly  convinced  expression  if  my  bead  were  rolling  at  his  feefc  at 
the  exigence  of  some  principles/'  That  judgment  certainly  strikes 
the  keynote.  Althongh  lack  of  art  or  genius  has  followed  Mr.  Morley 
from  letters  into  politics,  althongh  his  love  of  absolute  principle  is  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  a  time  that  has  no  creed,  the  persistence 
which  has  helped  him  to  escape  failure,  and  the  straightness  of  his 
course,  make  a  picture  that  has  some  of  the  stimulus  of  the  heroic. 
In  spite  of  the  distinctness  of  his  qualities,  their  relative  importance 
changes  so  readily  with  the  mood  of  the  observer  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  together  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  understanding  of  his 
limits.  Lowell,  by  the  humorist's  choice  of  words,  has  been  able  to 
suggest  the  amusing  in  naming  the  impressive.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  man  whose  writing  is  full  of  the  perversities  of  the  dogmatist  and 
the  closet  philosopher,  whose  statesmanship  lacks  instinct  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  facts  that  are  too  complex  for  statement,  whose  spirit 
seems  thin  and  quarrelsome  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  serious  and 
rather  sad  thinker,  who  has  measured  himself  without  vanity  and 
taken  the  harder  path  from  a  sense  of  duty,  who  thinks  he  sees  some 
changes  that  will  make  men  happier,  and  who  follows  them  without 
fear ;  who  took  up  his  new  fight  not  to  complete  his  own  experience 
bat  to  obey  that  truth  which  exists  for  him  in  a  more  tangible  and 
describable,  and  perhaps  a  more  limited,  form  than  it  does  for  most 
men  of  his  size  in  our  generation. 

Norman  Hapgood. 
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IN  spite  of  the  general  canonisation  of  enthusiastic  and  sincere 
religions  believers  which  is  sach  a  characteristic  of  onr  time,  no 
special  notice  has  been  taken  of  one  body  of  men  amongst  ourselves 
who  fulfilled  two  of  the  ancient  qualifications  for  the  beatification  of  the 
martyrology,  some  of  them  being  martyrs  in  will  and  deed,  and  others 
of  them  martyrs  in  will  if  not  in  deed.  If  we  go  back  to  the  primitive 
use  of  the  word  before  the  distinction  between  "  a  martyr  "  and  "  a 
confessor  "  had  been  set  up,  we  might  vastly  extend  the  ranks  of  those 
*^  martyrs  "  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  for,  while  I  specially  refer 
to  a  body  of  men  selected  from  a  much  larger  body,  it  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  the  whole  of  the  community  to  which  they  belonged, 
that  they  were  "  martyrs  "  as  the  word  was  understood  in  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church.  The  men  that  I  am  alluding  to  are  the  *'  Early 
Methodist  Preachers/'  whose  lives  are  told  in  the  six  volumes  issued 
under  that  title  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Wesleyans  them- 
selves can  hardly  complain  of  the  want  of  appreciation  shown 
regarding  these  worthy  heroes  of  a  manly  faith,  as  in  half  a  century 
only  two  editions  of  their  biographies  were  called  for,  and  except  in 
obscure^  out-of-the-way,  old-fashioned  Methodist  societies^  one  never 
bears  their  name  or  their  fame  mentioned  now. 

*'  Our  heroes  undistingaiBhed  lie  *' 

might  be  inscribed,  not  on  their  headstones,  because  the  majority  of 
them  were  far  too  poor  to  leave  the  means  to  raise  one,  but  somewhere 
on  the  front  of  the  very  fashionable  buildings  that  are  the  delight  of 
the  Wesleyans  of  to-day.  It  may  be  the  exuberant  admiration  of  a 
distant  observer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  humble 
steadiness  and    attachment    to    order    about    these  men  which  lifts 
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tbem  above  the  Poritans  of  the  previous  century,  John  Nelson,  one 
-of  the  boldest  of  them,  **  went  to  York  Minster  and  heard  the  Arch- 
bishop preach,  and  received  the  blessed  sacrament  at  his  hands/' 
directly  after  he  came  out  of  the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vicar  of  his  parish,  "  because  he 
preached  too  much  " — a  dungeon  so  vile  that  when  they  put  some 
meat  and  water  and  a  candle  in  through  the  hole  of  the  door,  ''a  man 
that  lived  in  Bradford,  and  was  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,"  cried 
^ut,  'VHamanity  moves  me/'  and  went  and  offered  £10  bail  and  him- 
>self  aa  a  prisoner  if  they  would  let  Nelson  lie  in  a  bed ;  but  '*  he  could 
get  nothing  from  them  but  bad  words/'  This  same  John  Nelson  was 
as  quick-witted  as  he  was  pious,  for,  when  they  took  him  out  of  gaol, 
and  a  ^' jolly  well-dressed  woman/*  stepping  out  of  the  hundreds  that 
had  gathered  to  see  him  go  guarded  to  Leeds,  asked  him,  *'  Now,  Nelson, 
where  is  thy  God  ?  *'  he  instantly  turned  on  her  with  the  reply,  **  Look 
in  the  7th  chapter  of  Micah,  and  the  8th  and  10th  verses** — {**  Rejoice 
not  against  me,  0  miue  enemy :  when  I  fall  I  shall  arise,  when  I  sit 
in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light  unto  me.  Then  shame  shall 
'Cover  her  which  said  unto  me,  Where  is  the  L>rd  thy  God  ?  "). 

These  **  Lives/'  while  they  are  distinctly  English  in  the  absence  of 
the  empty  declamation  which  abounds  in  the  biographies  of  the  saints 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  sometimes  to 
be  found  even  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs,  are 
^together  un-English  in  their  expressions  of  intense  and  vivid  spiritual 
life.  Their  wider  and  larger  views  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  kept 
'the  Methodist  preachers  from  the  blacker  and  more  depraved 
notions  of  man's  fate  and  imperfect  condition  which  possessed 
the  godly  in  the  Calmistic  communions.  More  stolid,  lees  wrapped 
up  in  self  than  they,  while  their  hell  was  as  awful  and  their  God  was 
as  much  like  a  justice  at  petty  sessions  as  those  of  the  Puritans, 
according  to  the  Methodists  there  was  some  shadow  of  equity  in  the 
judgments  of  the  one,  and  some  way  of  escape  left  open  for  those  who 
torned  in  horror  from  the  other.  With  the  Puritans  it  was  not  so  \  an 
irresistible  fate  ordered  their  actions,  and  an  irresistible  force  thrust 
them  into  the  pit,  although  all  the  time  they  were  shrieking  for  help 
and  ptty.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  portion  of  them  decreed  for 
heaven  were  too  exalted,  and  another  portion  of  them  who  were  decreed 
for  perdition  were  too  full  of  anguish  to  take  any  delight  in  the  com- 
mon ways  of  earth.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Methodists.  Nelson 
would  go  out  for  a  day's  shooting,  and,  when  chaffed  by  his  fellow 
workmen,  would  fight  them  like  a  lion,  long  after  he  became  serious 
minded.  Of  George  Shadford  it  is  said  in  his  praise,  '^that  there 
was  nothing  sonr  in  his  manners,  but  his  company  was  always  agree- 
able/* Before  Thomas  Olivers  married  Miss  Green  he  weighed  the 
proB  and  com^  and,  as  he  believed  he  would  go  into  the  society  of  a 
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variety  of  persons,  he  chose  her  '^  because  she  was  eminently  gracious, 
and  because  he  believed  he  was  not  called  upon  to  take  a  fool  aboot 
with  him."  Mr.  Valton  studied  physic  that  he  might  medicine  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  poor  people.  Thomas  Walsh,  an  Irish 
carpenter's  son,  who  died  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  after  having  been 
a  preacher  for  eight  years^  was  so  devoted  to  literature  that  he  was 
thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wesley, "  I  knew  a  young  man  who,  if  he  were 
questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  in  either  Testament, 
would  tell  after  a  little  pause,  not  only  how  often  it  occurred,  but 
what  it  meant  in  each  place."  Of  this  Mr.  Walsh  we  read  that  the 
rector  of  Bandon  first  of  all  sent  the  town  Serjeants  to  forbid  his 
preaching,  and  then,  when  he  refused  to  obey,  ordered  him  to  prison. 
At  another  place,  while  preaching  on  the  Church  Green^  Mr.  Mortimer, 
a  Presbyterian,  came  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons 
and  violently  pulled  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  hauled  through  the 
mob  till  he  was  well  nigh  choked,  and  then  furiously  hunted  out  of 
the  town.  Another  time  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  hounded  the  people 
on  against  him  by  telling  them  ^'  that  Walsh,  who  turned  heretic  and 
went  about  preaching,  had  been  dead  long  ago,  and  he  who  then 
preached  was  but  the  devil  in  his  shape." 

The  greater  fame  of  Wesley  has  hid  the  record  of  these  men,  so 
that  while  his  persecutions  have  passed  into  our  familiar  recollections 
of  the  last  century,  those  endured  by  the  humbler  martyrs  who  fol- 
lowed his  teaching  are  all  but  unknown ;  they  were,  however,  put  to 
it  on  account  of  their  militant  faith  even  more  than  he  was.  As  an 
example,  there  is  the  record  of  Guiseley,  near  Leeds,  that  would 
read  like  an  account  of  a.d.  57,  if  we  substituted  Boman  names  and 
titles  for  English  ones,  except  that  here  and  elsewhere  the  priest  of 
the  Christian  altar  seems  to  have  played  a  part  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell,  was  never  played  by  the  pagan  sacerdos.  ''  One  evening,'^ 
says  Thomas  Mitchell,  ^*  while  William  Dorney  was  preaching,  the 
curate  of  Guiseley  came  at  the  head  of  a  large  mob  and  threw  eggs  in 
his  face,  hurled  him  to  the  floor,  dragged  him  into  the  street,  and 
stamped  on  him."  Jonathan  Maskew  was  preaching  in  the  same 
place  a  short  time  after.  The  mob  treated  him  as  they  had  treated 
Mr.  Dorney ;  they  then  tore  off  his  clothes  and  dragged  him,  all 
naked,  over  the  gravel  and  rough  stones  that  then  paved  the  village 
street.  When  they  thought  he  was  hurt  enough  they  let  him  go. 
Poor  Jonathan  managed  to  crawl  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
where  his  wounds  were  bound  up  and  some  clothes  found  for  him.  It 
was  Mr.  MitcheU's  tarn  next.  Before  he  reached  the  preaching-house 
the  mob  gathered  round  him  like  "so  many  roaring  lions."  The 
Methodists  in  the  place  persuaded  him  not  to  preach  that  night  and 
escorted  him  out  of  the  village,  but  the  mob  followed  him  for  nearly 
two  miles  in  a  great  rage,  stoning  him  all  the  way,  so  that  he  was 
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laid  by  fur  several  weeks  from  the  bruises  he  received.  The  Btrong- 
minded  woman  of  that  day  eBpecially  asserted  herself  against  these 
meek-minded  men.  A  mob  of  women  met  thia  same  Mr.  Mitchell 
when  he  was  near  Heptoostall  and  pat  him  in  a  pond  of  water  that 
came  np  to  his  chin.  **  Bat,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  got  out  safe, 
and  caught  no  cold.**  Poor  Mr,  Mitchell  had  a  large  experience  of 
ponds.  This  ia  a  Sunday  experience  of  their  quality  that  he  had  at 
Wrangle  in  Lincolnshire  on  August  7,  1751  •  He  preached  at  five  in 
the  morning  *'  as  usaal.''  About  six.  two  constables  came  at  the  head 
of  a  large  mob,  who  pulled  him  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
standing  and  took  him  to  a  poblic-house,  where  they  kept  him  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  one  of  the  constables  said  :  "  I 
will  go  to  the  mioiater  and  inquire  of  him  whether  we  may  not  now 
let  the  poor  man  go."  When  he  came  back  he  said :  "  They  were 
not  to  let  him  go  yet,"  and  took  him  out  to  the  mob,  who  at  once 
hurried  him  to  a  pool  of  filthy  water,  into  which  they  threw  him  again 
and  again.  Seven  times  they  made  him  ^o  throogh  it  before  they 
let  him  come  out.  As  soon  as  he  reached  dry  ground  he  was  seized 
and  held,  while  one  of  the  rufiians  painted  him  with  white  paint  from 
head  to  foot.  Then  they  shut  him  ap  in  a  poblic-house  again,  while 
five  more  of  the  Methodists  were  put  into  the  water.  From  there  he 
was  taken  to  a  railed-in  pond,  some  ten  feet  deep,  where  four  took 
hold  of  his  arms  and  legs  and,  after  swioging  him  backwards  and 
forwards  two  or  three  limes,  flung  him  over  the  rails  as  far  as  they 
could  into  the  water.  He  says  :  "^  I  felt  my  flesh  shrink,  but  it  was 
quickly  over,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  The  fall  and  the 
water  took  away  my  senses,  but  some  of  them  were  not  willing  to 
have  me  drowned,  so  they  watched  till  I  came  above  water  and  then, 
by  catchiag  hold  of  my  clothes  with  a  long  pole,  they  made  shift  to 
drag  me  out."  But  the  mob  had  not  done  with  him  yet.  He  was 
taken  to  a  cottage  and  put  to  bed  ;  before,  however,  he  had  been  there 
loug,  they  came  again  and  dragged  him  out  of  bed  into  the  street 
once  more,  and  swore  they  would  cot  him  limb  from  limb  if  he  would 
not  promise  not  to  come  to  Wrangle  again.  But  Thomas  Mitchell  had 
as  good,  or  even  better  English  blood  in  him  than  they  had,  and 
would  promise  no  such  thing.  Off  some  of  the  mob  started  to  *'  the 
minister'*  again,  who  told  the  messengers  that  '^Mitchell  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  parish."  Hustled  out  of  the  place  with  only  an  old 
coat  wrapped  round  him,  he  was  left  in  the  road  out  of  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  his  friends,  after  his  tormentors  bad  shouted  over  him  three 
times,  **  God  save  the  King,  and  the  devil  take  the  preacher !  "  Here, 
penniless  and  friendless,  he  remained  for  some  time,  no  one  daring  to 
come  near  him,  his  strength  almost  gone,  bo  that  he  had  much  ado 
even  to  stand.  '*  Bat,"  he  says,  *'  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  my 
mind  was  in  perfect  peace,  and  I  could  heartily  pray  for  my  perse- 
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cutors."  At  length  he  crawled  to  the  house  of  a  Methodifit  som^ 
three  or  four  miles  away,  where  he  remained  till  his  strength  was- 
restored.  One  is  glad  to  know  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
appealed  to,  and  that  its  thunders  made  the  villagers  and  ''the 
minister  ^'  of  Wrangle  tremble.  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  set  down 
the  name  of  the  latter  so  as  to  give  him  the  posthnmons  fame  that  he 
deserves.  As  for  the  tried  and  faithful  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  bore 
himself  so  well  through  the  events  of  this  unpeacefnl  Sabbath,  we  can 
certainly  say  of  him,  what  the  Breviary  says  of  that  other  confessor,. 
St.  Cajetan,  whose  feast  is  also  on  August  7,  ''  This  man,  triumphing 
over  earthly  things,  hath  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven  by  word  and  deed.'' 
I  presume  the  Methodists  will  never  ask  for  the  intercession  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Wrangle ;  but  surely  a  confession  such  as  he  made  on  that 
sultry  August  day,  when  spattered  with  his  own  blood,  covered  with 
filth,  and  drowning,  he  retained  his  perfect  peace,  and  prayed  for  th& 
ruffian  ''  minister  "  and  the  rest  of  the  mob,  is  not  of  lonely  value,  but 
avails  also  for  some  amongst  that  crowd  of  every-day  men  and  women 
who  hope  for  and  desire,  but  cannot  attain  to,  such  princely  virtue  a& 
his. 

Mr.  Christopher  Hopper  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of  persecu- 
tion. First  of  all,  the  rector  of  Eyton,  the  parish  in  which  he  lived, 
summoned  him  to  appear  in  the  Spiritual  Court  at  Durham  for  teaching 
and  preaching  without  a  licence.  At  Sunderland  a  turbulent  gathering 
of  Bailors  stoned  him  till  the  blood  came.  One  Sunday,  at  Salford, 
"  some  of  our  mistaken  Churchmen  "  got  out  the  fire-engine  to  duck 
him.  At  Wickham  a  constable  and  his  attendants  stood  waiting  with 
fierce  impatience  to  seize  him  when  the  preaching  was  over,  but  he 
quietly  escaped  through  a  window  and  went  home,  gently  chuckling 
as  he  heard  his  disappointed  enemies  cursing  and  falling  to  blows 
amongst  themselves.  He  had  to  give  up  his  employment,  so  that  he 
and  his  family  were  reduced  to  beggary ;  but  he  would  not  give  in,, 
and  after  all  died  in  peace  in  his  eightieth  year,  surrounded  by  Metho- 
dists, and  crying  the  old  prayer  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly." 

Mr.  Thomas  Olivers,  the  author  of  the  hymn  which  has  been  said 
to  be  ''  the  most  sublime  hymn  in  the  English  language  '' — 

"  The  God  of  Abraham  praise 
Who  reigns  enthroned  above  " — 

gives  us  an  incident  that  shows  Cathedral  Chapters,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  have  degenerated  from  those  of  the  last  century.  He  used  ta 
attend  '^  the  six  o'clock  morning  service  at  Bristol  Cathedral,"  where^ 
when  the  Te  Deum  was  read,  he  felt  ''as  if  he  were  praising  God 
before  His  throne."  like  the  monks  of  the  Thebai'd,  Mr.  Olivers,  in 
•the  time  of  his  spiritual  awakening,  continued  so  long  on  his  knees  in 
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secret  prayer  that  he  grew  lame  and  •'  with  difficulty  went  aboat 
limping*'*  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  light  he  songht  shone  on 
him,  and  then^  as  he  had  been  a  reprobate  of  reprobates,  his  relatives 
told  him  ^*  he  mast  have  seen  the  de^il,  or  he  would  never  be  to 
changed/'  On  the  Saturday  before  he  was  to  preach  at  Forden  in 
Montgomeryshire  he  came  across  Yiaconnt  Herefordi  the  great  man  of 
the  parish,  who  **  well  cnraed  me.  and  swore  if  there  was  a  pool  of 
water  near  he  would  throw  me  io."  The  Visconnt  would  not  sufTer 
a  reply  from  the  despised  hedge  preacher,  who  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  behind,  bat  every  now  and  then  tamed  round  and  blustered 
oat  that  he  would  send  him  to  prison  and  drive  the  county  of  those 
who  dared  to  harbour  him.  The  next  day,  after  Mr.  Olivers  had 
received  the  Sacrament  and  attended  church  morning  and  evening,  his 
lordship,  who  **  came  to  charch  jusfc  as  the  minister  was  concluding/* 
fell  foul  of  him  again,  and  stammered,  **  Wh — wh— wh — why  dost 
thoa  dress  like  a  parson  ?  (For  I  was  dressed  in  blue)/'  He  then 
called  for  one  and  another  to  come  and  take  3Ir»  Olivers  to  the  stocks, 
and  ended  by  ordering  one  of  his  footmen  and  one  of  his  tenants  to 
place  him  therein.  The  only  regret  the  criminal  had  while  there  was 
**that  he  had  not  told  the  people  he  would  preach  in  the  stocks/' 
'*My  lord  afterwards  took  my  uncle  Tudor  and  the  parson  to  the 
public-house:  where  the  parson  tarried  drinking  till  eleven  at  night 
and  my  nncle  till  seven  the  next  morning;"  Shortly  after  this  Mr. 
Olivers  was  sent  by  Wesley  into  Cornwall ;  having  sold  his  horse,  and 
being  without  money  to  buy  another,  he  set  off  on  foot,  his  great  coat 
strapped  on  his  back,  and  hia  saddle-baga,  with  his  books  and  linen  in 
them,  slung  over  his  shoulders.  Preaching  on  the  way  at  South 
Molton,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand  with  a  string  in  it,  with  which, 
after  well  cursing  him,  the  writer  of  the  letter  begged  he  would  go 
and  hang  himself.  At  North  Molton  a  large  mob  followed  him  through 
the  streets,  throwing  at  him  whatever  came  first  to  hand.  As  he  had 
quoted  texts  in  which  the  words  **  hell/'  "  damned/'  and  **  damnation  *' 
occurred,  the  mayor  issued  a  warrant  against  him  for  using  three 
oaths,  and  Bned  him  five  shillings  for  each,  saying  **  that  although  the 
fellow  was  a  mere  vagabond  in  the  pulpit,  he  woald  treat  him  Eke  a 
gentleman  now  that  he  was  brought  to  justice !  " 

The  east  vied  with  the  west  in  its  hatred  of  this  good  man.  On 
his  going  into  Xorfolk,  the  people  at  Yarmouth  said  that  if  he  came 
into  the  town  he  should  never  go  out  of  it  alive.  When  he  did  go, 
the  multitude  were  so  violent  that  he  could  not  preach  in  the  market- 
place, where  he  went  *'  after  he  had  been  to  church/*  They  followed 
him  out  of  the  town  with  a  shower  of  missiles  of  all  kinds,  the  women, 
as  usual,  joining  in  by  standing  at  the  doors  and  flinging  handfuls  of 
dirt  and  bowls  of  water  over  him  as  he  went  by.  For  years  after  tMs 
attack  on  him  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  **  as  if  in  the 
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iMl  tUce  of  ft  eoBSuqitiao,'  fram  the  huU^  he  wc^  thio^  on 

At  Horbmy,  near  Wdkafidd,  Oe  aob  beaet  the  hove  where  John 
Kekoo  wee  bwekfMtiiig,  end  wD«ld  noi  be  ippiMfil  tfll  hewewfcooft 
to  Aem.  When  he  eekcd  them  whefc  they  wuded,  th^  ewwerad, 
««Toii,  joaMethodietdog:'  The  canfte'e  eon  tiien  ehoated  eft  Urn, 
^  Toa  ebell  neter  pieeth  egem,  for  we  will  drown  job  in  Oe  nver 
thkd^.*  Kor  wee  thien  idle  thraet,  for  ebeoelen  the  townepeople 
hede^eed  together  that  thej  woald  pei  a  heltaer  eboni  the  week  of 
the  seztpeeedierthfltoeBie  into  the  town  end  dreg  him  ioto  the  river 
to  drown  him.  Tkie  thej  proceeded  to  do  with  Mr.  Neleon.  One 
mm  put  e  helter  to  hk  neck,  end  e  bnteher  took  hold  of  the  other 
end,  reedy  to  hele  him  to  the  iiver;  heft  the  oool  intiepifi^  of  Mr. 
Heleon  eeied  Um^  and  the  sum  evening  he  and  the  braduen  at 
Brkheaton  ''had  a  oooiSniahle  mectaeg.' 

I  am  writing  thie  with  a  heart  full  of  eipfctant  thooghte  aboni  the 
joye  of  the  near  Eaeter.  Thie  ie  how  thie  eame  worthy  eoofeeeor  spent 
his  Eeeter  a  oentniy  and  a  half  since.  The  mob  drove  awi^  the 
congregation  that  had  gadieied  on  Eeeter  Sandayon  Hepwortfa  Moor, 
near  York,  with  ehowen  of  etonee ;  then  they  flong  brickbatB  and 
gtonee  at  Mr.  Nelson,  till  the  Uood  streamed  down  from  Us  heed  into 
his  shoee.  Then  they  fidlowed  him  throogfa  the  stieeto  of  York,  still 
atoning  him,  till  a  {Atying  bystander  drew  him  into  his  hoose  and 
tent  for  a  sorgeon  to  drees  the  woonds  of  the  almost  fttintjiig  man. 
In  the  afternoon  he  rode  to  Acklaniy  where,  while  he  was  walking  in 
the  fields  before  service  ccmiuienced,  **  a  big  man  **  stmck  at  him  as 
fiercely  as  he  coold,  vowing  that  he  would  kill  him.  At  the  third 
blow  Mr.  Nelson  fell,  and  his  nsssilsnt  leaped  on  him  several  times, 
till  with  this  and  the  Ueeding  from  his  (dd  wounds  he  became  insen- 
sible. Boaettngy  ''  I  have  killed  the  preacher ;  he  liee  dead  in  the 
en/liP  the  bully  seised  one  of  the  weeping  Methodists  and  flong  him 
against  the  wall,  and  broke  some  of  his  bones.  As  Mr.  Nelson  lay 
bleeding  on  the  ground  "  the  parson's  brother ''  and  about  twenty 
others  came  to  see  if  he  wero  reidly  dead.  Cursing  him  soundly,  they 
got  bim  into  the  street,  whero  one  and  another  hustled  and  struck 
him  till  he  was  down  again.  Eight  times  he  struggled  to  his  knees, 
and  eight  times  they  knocked  him  down ;  then,  taking  hold  of  his 
loDg  hair,  they  dragged  him  over  the  stones,  kicking  and  treading  on 
him  all  the  time.  "  One  said,  '  He  has  nine-score  lives^  but,  if  he 
has,  he  shall  die  this  day/''  The  ''  genUemen"  of  the  party  then 
dragged  him  towards  the  village  well,  and  eudeayoured  to  put  him  in. 
He  escaped,  at  length,  through  the  interference  of  '^  two  gentlewomen 
who  came  out  of  the  city,"  and  the  next  day  '^  met  Mr,  Wesley,  and 
found  his  word  come  with  power  to  his  souL" 

Churchman  to  the  finger-tipe  as  I  am,  I  cannot  deny  to  these 
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men  the  title  and  the  honour  that  I  gi^e  to  the  other  ooufeseors  who 
U^ed  1000  years  before  them,  and  whose  eaintly  sufferings  and  hardi- 
hood are  reproduced  in  some  of  the  narratives  I  have  given  above 
with  almost  carious  exactness.  Because  they  spoke  our  mother 
tongue  and  lived  near  our  own  time,  we  Englishmen  should  be  the 
prouder  of  these  home*bred  saints,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  honour  them 
with  greater  reverence  even  than  we  do  the  earlier  ones,  if  we  make 
any  distinction  at  all  between  them.  Seeing  how  pathetically  faithful 
they  were  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  how  often  '*  the  parson,"  or 
the  parson's  connections  (although  the  Dissenters  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  Methodist  baiting)^  were  the  chief  abettors  of  their  persecu- 
tion, for  us  to  call  them  **  schismatics,"  because  at  last  some  of  thera 
ceased  to  worship  with  Church men^  is  like  a  man  calling  his  dog 
a  cur  because,  after  he  ha^  beaten  it  and  driven  it  from  his  door 
again  and  again,  it  goes  for  rest  and  shelter  to  another  man's  fireside* 
For  instance,  Richmond,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  issued  a  direction 
to  every  clergyman  in  bis  diocese,  in  1776,  to  repel  any  of  the  **  erode, 
pragmatical,  and  inconsistent  Methodist  preachers  if  they  offered  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion."  Three  years  after  there  were  over 
SOOO  Methodifite  in  the  Isle  of  Llan  !  The  fault  of  this  must  surely  lie 
at  the  bishop's  door.  The  saints  are  human  after  all,  and  saints  of  the 
class  from  which  the  early  Methodists  were  taken  were  not  likely  ta 
make  fioe-drawn  distinctions  between  their  right  to  resent  '^the 
repelling  '*  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  simply  taking  the  authori- 
ties at  their  word  ;  and  the  right  of  those  same  authorities  to  refuse  to 
worship  in  communion  with  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome  as  their 
forefathers  had  done*  Indeed,  as  they  put  it,  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases  was  this;  **  Methodists  were  banished  from  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  against  their  will,  but  the  Church  of 
England  forsook  the  Church  of  Rome  of  her  own  free  will.**  So  that 
if  the  Methodists  were  schismatical,  the  Churchmen  were  much  more 
so.  To  most  people  it  appears  that  these  plain  thinkers  had  both 
logic  and  common  sense  on  their  side  in  this  statement. 

These  men  were  like  the  early  Christians,  not  only  in  their  courage, 
but  also  in  their  holy  simplicity,  and  in  their  overmastering  faith  in 
the  unseen  world.  They  were  always  seeing  visions,  hearing  voices, 
witnessing  marvels,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  strange  beasts* 
It  was  before  the  days  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Psychical 
Research,  or  the  everyday  experience  of  eome  of  their  preachers  would 
have  given  matter  for  it  to  have  discussed  at  many  meetings. 
'*  S,  II.,**  falling  into  a  kind  of  trance,  saw  the  place  she  was  to  go  to. 
Hhe  also  saw  Paul  Greenwood,  shining  like  a  sunbeam.  She  foretold 
the  time  of  her  death  next,  and  died  exactly  at  that  time.  Joha 
Nelson  awoke  suddenly  at  twelve  o'clock,  as  if  some  one  had  called 
him.      He  felt  he  must  go  to  the  market-place  directly,  although  he 
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coald  not  tell  for  what  pnrpoae.  As  soon  as  he  reached  it  he  fonnd 
one  inquiring  for  him  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Wesley  would  be  in  the 
town  in  three  hours'  time.  Mr.  John  Haime  was  tempted  to  blaspheme, 
and  threw  the  stick  he  had  in  his  band  toward  heaven  ''  with  the 
utmost  enmity  against  God."  Immediately  he  saw  in  the  clear  air  a 
brown  and  black  creature  much  larger  than  a  swan.  It  flew  at  him, 
and  went  just  over  his  head.  About  forty  yards  from  him  it  alighted, 
and  stood  on  the  ground  staring  at  him.  This  was  in  a  clear  day  at 
noon.  Thomas  Olivers,  being  full  of  joy,  as  he  was  returning  home 
one  night,  saw  a  ray  of  light,  ''  like  the  shining  of  a  star,"  come 
out  of  an  opening  in  the  heavens  and  fall  upon  him.  Thomas  Payne 
had  a  great  gifc  this  way.  He  was  in  Burgoyne*s  light  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  was  sent  to  St.  Helena.  When  he  reached  the  island, 
he  at  once  recollected  having  seen  it  in  a  dream  long  before  he  enlisted. 
This  is  one  of  his  experiences  while  he  was  on  the  island  :  '*  One 
night,  while  standing  sentinel  at  Mr.  M 's  door,  he  heard  a  dread- 
ful rattling,  as  if  the  house  was  coming  down.  Looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  he  saw  an  appearance,  about  as  large  as  a  six 
weeks'  calf,  lying  at  the  door.  It  rose,  came  towards  him,  looked 
him  in  the  face,  went  on,  then  turned  back  and  went  towards  the 
door.     The  house  shook  again   as  it   did  before,  and  the  creature 

disappeared."      It  seems  that  Mrs.   M died    the   same  night. 

He  relates  with  great  ingenuousness  in  another  place  how  he  and 
his  companions  ^'  were  greatly  strengthened  by  an  uncommon  trial 
that  befell  them  "  soon  after  the  above  experience.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  to  pray  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  one  night  as  they 
were  *'  talking  of  the  things  of  God,"  they  saw  something  ''  in  the 
form  of  a  large  bear "  following  close  behind  them.  *'  Mr.  Payne's 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  one  of  my  companions  fainted  away."  The 
creature  reared  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  so  stood  till  Mr.  Payne 
•cried  in  its  face, ''  Satan,  we  are  come  hither  to  serve  God,  and  we  will 
do  it  in  spite  of  thee  and  all  the  devils  in  hell."  It  sank  instantly 
into  the  earth,' and  the  triumphant  exorcists  at  once  held  a  meeting 
for  praise  and  prayer  on  the  spot  where  it  had  vanished.  These  rapt 
•devotees  were  so  constantly  seeing  '*  lights  "  and  *'  stars  "  and  ''  shining 
forms  "  that  the  wonders  which  are  found  in  the  lives  of  the  mystics 
of  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  or  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
Buddhism  and  Theoeophy,  are  quite  poor  and  mean  when  compared 
with  the  experiences  they  relate.  Not  heaven  only,  but  earth  as  well, 
went  out  of  its  course  to  be  on  the  side  of  these  eager  evangelists. 
John  Nelson  was  in  trouble  because  Mr.  Wesley  had  sent  for  him  to 
go  to  London,  and  his  wife  said  ''  that  he  was  not  fit  to  go  anywhere 
&s  he  was ;"  but  two  days  afterwards  a  tradesman,  ^*  not  one  of  our 
society,"  brooght  him  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  for  a  coat  and  a  piece  of 
Mack  for  a  waistcoat  and  breeches.     In  Cornwall  for  a  long  time  he 
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iknd  Mr.  Wesley  lay  on  the  floor*  The  latter  comforted  him  by  calliDg 
oat  one  nightj  **  Brother  Nelson,  let  ug  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I  have  one 
whole  side  yet,  for  the  skin  is  ofiE  but  one  side."  In  spite  of  such 
hardships,  howrever,  **  he  had  great  joys,'*  A  gentlewoman  sent  his 
wife  foar  guineas,  the  exact  earn  she  was  in  trouble  about,  as  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  for  that  sum  was  demanded,  and  she  had  no 
money  to  repay  it  with.  Some  one  came  to  the  Nottingham  market 
cross,  where  he  wag  preaching,  to  throve  a  squib,  but  God  caused  it  to 
bnrst  in  the  mans  hands*  Coupled  with  these  unworldly,  childlike 
beliefs  there  was  a  plain  Engliah  common  sense  that  kept  them  from  the 
irrational  and  unnatural  ways  of  their  forerunners  in  the  early  Church. 
They  were  trua  children  of  the  matter-of-fact  country  and  the  matter- 
of-fact  century  to  which  they  belonged,  Thomas  Taylor  cautions  the 
people  '^against  pptting  the  preachers  into  damp  beds,  as  it  bad  been 
the  death  of  several/*  In  another  place  he  notes,  "  that  where  there 
is  little  trade  there  is  seldom  much  religion  ; "  he  is  speaking  of  York. 
In  another  place  we  are  told  that  **  the  practice  of  preaching  '  unpre- 
meditated sermons  *  patronises  a  sluggish,  lounging  temper,  and  is 
prodoctive  of  confusion,  rhapsody,  and  nonsense*"  They  were  in 
advance  of  their  time  even  in  its  clear-sightedness,  for  one  of  them 
eays,  '^  There  is  no  forcing  of  the  understanding  ;  hard  names  and 
ridicule  will  never  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity."  No  wonder 
that  one  of  the  'Mord  justices/*  on  hearing  an  extract  from  some 
Methodist  rules  embodying  the  same  practical  faith,  read  by  one  of 
the  preachers  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  exclaimed,  '*  Good  morality,  sir,'* 
And  then  turning  to  the  court  Esii  emphatically,  ''Gentlemen,  this  is  troe 
Christianity/'  The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  early  Methodism 
was  the  mingling  of  common  sense  with  genius  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  distinguished  it.  Other  religious  movements  have  been 
noted  for  a  greater  display  of  the  two  latter  qualities  perhaps,  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Franciscan  and  the  Jesuitic  movements,  they 
have  been  wanting,  sometimes  entirely,  in  the  first*  This  was  no  doubt 
mainly  because  of  the  character  of  their  founders*  It  certainly  is 
the  case  in  Methodism  that  it  unchangingly  reflects  the  disposition  of 
John  Wesley  so  closely  that  legal  and  official  Wesleyan  Methodism  is 
to-day,  as  it  was  in  the  first  Conference  150  years  ago,  a  simple  echo 
of  his  will  and  ideas.  It  is  for  the  lack  of  this  strong,  determined, 
individualistic  common  sense  that  the  great  religious  movement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  running  to  seed  and  failing  to  touch  the  heart 
of  the  mass  of  English  people  as  the  corresponding  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  touched  it.  Development  is  a  good  thing  no  doubt, 
but  while  it  is  going  on  there  necessarily  can  be  no  fixed  grasp  of  a 
particniar  position.  At  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half  Methodism  is 
still  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  that  is,  **  Wesleyan,*' 
In  all  the  branches,  and  in  every  national  division  of  iho  Connexion 
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this  is  equally  trae  of  it.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Tractarianism  developed 
into  Paseyism,  then  into  Rifcaalism,  and  this  of  late  has  rapidly 
changed  into  Anglo-Catholicism.  The  average  Englishman  values 
solidity  above  all  things,  and  withont  especially  tronbling  himself  as 
to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  any  particular  set  of  opinions,  h& 
judges  them  generally  by  their  age,  and  by  the  stubbornness  of  those 
who  hold  them.  Judged  in  this  way  the  '*  Oxford  Movement"  has 
shown  itself  too  much  without  the  power  of  grip  in  any  of  the  positions 
that  from  time  to  time  it  has  taken  up  to  have  much  attraction  for  him. 
He  disregards  it  therefore,  or  else  treats  it  as  a  matter  that  interests 
him  only  because  it  is  interesting  to  the  ladies,  and  to  some  of  the 
young  people  who  belong  to  his  family. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  eighteenth-century  saints  it  was  with  them 
as  it  was  with  their  prototypes  in  earlier  days.  They  left  no  successors. 
The  Wesley  an  preacher  of  to-day  is  altogether  unlike  his  ancestors. 
The  most  dapper  of  divines  when  young ;  the  most  solid  and  cautious 
of  men  when  he  has  got  over  the  smoothness  and  beaming  gentility  of 
his  younger  days ;  he  is  as  unlike  as  any  man  can  be  the  men  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe.     He  is 

"  Circamspect,  stiff,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  without,  quite  orthodox  within," 

to  quote  a  mangled  Gowper.  The  spirit  has  evaporated,  and  partly 
from  their  rigid  following  of  an  old  pattern,  and  partly  from  the 
equalising  of  income  and  acknowledged  position  amongst  them  (I  hope 
some  so-called  '^  Church  reformers ''  will  observe  this)  the  dull  flatness 
and  even  mediocrity  of  the  Methodist  ministry  has  become  complete, 
Smce  the  first  generation  of  their  race,  they  have  been  without  great 
names,  as  the  students  of  men  and  mental  progress  reckon  names,, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Bichard  Watson,  who  is  distinctly  the  nearest 
to  Jeremy  Taylor  of  any  nineteenth-century  theological  writer.  Less 
imaginative,  perhaps,  but  more  powerful  and  connected  than  Taylor, 
he  gave  to  a  Connexion  what  was  meant  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
Methodists  of  exceptional  talent  all  but  invariably  join  other  com  > 
munities,  where  the  wise  and  only  eflFectual  way  of  retaining  able  men 
prevails — that  is,  of  suiting  the  reward  to  the  worth  of  the  man 
receiving  it.  After  the  first  heat  of  any  movement  is  past,  men  will 
think  of  themselves  and  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  ;  and  so,  while 
Methodism  pleases  itself  by  thinking  and  speaking  as  if  it  were  in  the 
flush  of  its  first  love  and  cared  only  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  most  denominational  of  all  denominations ;  while  in  his 
private  capacity  a  Methodist,  as  a  rule,  will  go  beyond  a  Scotchman  in 
his  e£forts  to  make  the  best  of  the  main  chance.  To  one  outside  the 
pale  Methodists  seem  to  be  so  intent  on  this,  and  so  proud  of  their  latter- 
day  splendour,  that  they  are  shy  either  of  looking  back  at  the  pit 
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from  which  they  were  dog,  or  of  owning  the  rough  sseal  of  those  who 
first  stirred  the  soil  on  which  their  organisation  is  builded.  To  those, 
however,  to  whom  the  passion  and  the  fire  of  nnselfish  love  will  always 
be  precious  under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  happen  to  be 
exhibited,  these  old  Methodist  saints  and  martyrs  are  heroes  of  the 
highest  type.  Nearer  than  any  order  of  Englishmen  had  ever  done 
before,  they  fulfilled  the  idea  the  New  Testament  conveys  of  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline  Church.  Its  virtues  and  its  failings  were 
manifested  by  them  with  equal  luxuriance.  They  saw  visions,  they 
spoke  with  tongues  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance,  they  counted  all 
Uiings  dross  except  Christ's  love,  they  were  superstitious,  they  were 
self-confident,  they  imsgined  that  God  held  their  creed  and  theirs 
alone ;  they  thought  that  they  had  found  the  secret  hidden  from  the 
ages,  and  would  be  able  to  reverse  humanity's  order  and  change  the 
long  persistent  ways  of  men.  Fair  fond  dream  of  those  souls  that 
loved  heaven  more-  than  earth,  it  is  always  so ;  and  alas  !  the  end  of 
it  has  always  been  the  same.  Except  here  and  there,  the  light  has 
quickly  passed  away,  and  the  old  dimness  has  taken  its  place  once 
more.  But  the  hope  in  man  and  in  Ood  survives  amongst  the  few 
who  still  dwell  in  the  light,  and  they  are  sure  that,  step  by  step, 
man  is  conquering  himself,  and  discovering  the  QoA  that  lies  hid 
iiomewhere  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

BOBEKT  CUBITT   NlOHTIKQALE. 


A  NEW  CRITICISM   OF  POETRY. 


CRITICISM  of  poetry,  like  that  of  other  literary  eflforts,  should 
surely  have  some  definite  rule  to  go  by,  some  canon  by  which 
all  attempts  should  be  measured.  But  if  any  such  there  be,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  secret  is  well  kept.  To  outsiders  it  seems  to 
depend  solely  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  critic,  and  to  express 
nothing  more  than  his  personal  likings  and  dislikes,  and  too  often  his 
entire  ignorance.  What  was  said  of  equity  in  the  days  before  Lord 
Hardwicke — ^that  it  varied  with  the  length  of  the  Chancellor's  foot — 
may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  said  of  poetry,  the  estimate  of  which  varies 
with  the  length  of  the  critic's  ears.  But  it  is  not  merely  length  of 
ears  which  is  in  question — they  are  worn  long  on  the  critical  bench — 
but  other  things  too — temper,  nerves,  prejudices,  the  state  of  the 
jndge^s  digestion  at  the  moment,  and  sometimes  flat  knavery.  I 
remember  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  country,  we  kept  chained 
in  a  kennel  by  the  front  door  a  very  irascible  retriever.  Whenever  the 
wandering  Teutons  drew  nigh,  charmed  the  trombone  never  so  wisely, 
he  would  dart  out  upon  them  in  a  fury,  with  savage  growls  and 
snarls,  as  if  it  were  the  one  desire  of  his  heart  to  stop  their  music ; 
just  for  all  the  world  like  an  intelligent  person  writing  in  certain  dead 
or  moribund  reviews.  Presently,  to  carry  the  analogy  still  further, 
when  the  musicians  persevered  in  spite  of  him,  he  would  retreat  into 
the  recesses  of  his  house,  from  which  refuge  issued  prolonged  and 
dismal  bowlings  as  of  a  creature  in  pain.  At  first  we  used  to  go  out 
and  throw  pebbles  at  him.  But  reflection  taught  us  that  his  action 
was  due  not  so  much  to  malice  as  to  real  discomfort,  and  we  forbore. 
Certain  notes  drove  him  to  frenzy,  to  others  he  was  indifferent,  none 
possibly  gave  his  poor  brain  pleasure.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  music — indeed  he  knew  no  more  of  it  than  his  human 
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brethren  ordinarily  do  of  poetry,  nor  were  his  own  utterances  sweet ; 
but  simply  that  all  ninsic,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  affected  him  for 
the  most  part  unpleasantly.  I  am  afraid  the  canine  and  hnman 
critics  are  very  mnch  in  the  same  position.  The  latter  growl  and 
snarl  to  no  purpose  for  the  most  part^  unless  they  are  able  occasion- 
ally  to  bite  the  heel  of  some  incantioas  young  player  who  cornea  too 
near  their  chain.  And  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  which  they 
profess  to  judge  is  very  much  on  a  level  with  poor  Hover's, 

Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  in  somethiog  to  be  said 
for  the  cross-grained  Cerberus  who  has  at  all  times  set  himself  to 
guard  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  Somtticiea  it  must  be  owned  the 
player  is  woefully  out  of  tune,  and  not  infrequently  the  instrument  is 
one  from  which  no  really  good  music  can  ever  be  produced.  If  so,  it 
is  better,  though  it  seems  harsh,  to  stop  it  at  once,  and  to  Eend  the 
performer  away  without  a  halfpenny,  or  even  in  actual  pain.  Growling, 
barking,  snarling,  nay,  biting  itself^  are  all  permissible  if  haply  they 
may  put  an  end  to  a  performance  which  prevents  honest  people  from 
going  about  their  business.  If  it  were  not  for  these  savage  guardians 
the  gates  of  Parnassus  would  be  as  closely  beset  and  choked  with 
applicants  for  admission  as  those  of  Hades  itself.  But  beyond  this  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  much  good  comes  of  these  currish 
demonstrations.  No  really  bad  book  of  verse  is  at  all  likely  to  give 
much  trouble  to  the  general  reader,  who,  unlike  the  chained  retriever,  is 
not  bound  to  listen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  verse-writer  of  merit, 
who  is  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten  mod^fct  and  sensitive,  runs  the  great 
risk  of  having  his  coy  muse  either  savagely  worried  or  chased  away 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  to  die. 

Is  unfair  praise  or  blame  a  disease  of  the  present  age  alone,  or 
rather  one  which  attacks  each  literary  generation  as  it  comes  ?  The 
answer  is  that  there  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  foolish  and 
Ignorant  criticism  of  poetry,  to  say  nothiog  of  other  departments  of 
literataret  did  not  exist.  It  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  quote  the  older 
leading  cases  of  the  past.  The  bitter  partisan  abuse  of  old  times^ 
the  fierce  fights  between  Drjden  and  his  enemies  and  Pope  and  bis, 
are  too  remote  for  our  ediOcation  at  present.  There  was  hardly  a 
pretence  of  fairneBS  in  these  contests,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  wish  to 
conceal  the  venom  which  prompted  them*  Of  the  exploits  of  poetical 
criticism  in  the  present  century  it  will  be  snfficient  to  give  a  few 
representative  specimens  only.  When  it  is  Wordsworth  who  has  to 
be  dealt  with  and  his  (unusually)  imaginative  lines, 

"  When  faU^  the  purple  morniDg  far  and  wide 
In  flakes  of  white  upon  the  mountain  side," 

the  critic  of  that  doy  does  not  stay  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
imagery,  as  possibly  he  might  have  done,  bat  'is  sorry  to   see  the 
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purple  morning  confined   so  like  a  maniac  in  a  strait  waistcoat/' 

Prodigious !     When  he   writes   on   the   lesser   celandine   the  lines 

beginniDg 

**  There  is  one  flower  which  shall  be  mine  *' — 

lines  which  must  have  given  exquisite  pleasure  to  myriads  of  sensitive 
people  spring  after  spring  since  they  were  written,  as  they  did  to 
the  writer  a  month  or  two  back — the  critic  dismisses  it  summarily  as 
"  a  piece  of  namby-pamby/'  When  he  addresses  the  cuckoo,  as  **  a 
wandering  voice  "  in  words  full  of  a  plenary  poetic  inspiration,  it 
appears  to  the  critic  that  the  author  "  in  striving  after  force  and 
originality  produces  nothing  but  absurdity/*  The  great  "  Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  "  is  ''  beyond  doubt  the  most  illegible  and 
nniotielligible  part  of  the  publication/'  Prodigious  again !  Or  come 
to  Coleridge,  whose  "  Christabel "  the  critic  described  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  pieces  of  impertinence  of  which  the  press  had  lately  been 
guilty.  ''  It  exhibits  from  beginning  to  end  not  a  ray  of  genius,  only 
one  passage  which  could  be  reckoned  as  poetry  " — the  critic  does  not 
say  which — '^  or  even  sense  in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  or  on  the 
window  of  an  inn/'  The  critic  in  Blackwood  thought  in  1807  that 
all  good  men  of  all  parties  must  regard  Mr.  Coleridge  with  pity  and 
contempt.  But  even  these  fierce  yet  deliberate  judicial  utterances  were 
apparently  reversible,  because  the  same  magazine  in  1834  said  that 
within  the  four  seas  there  was  no  brighter  genius  than  Coleridge, 
while  the  imagery  of  "  Christabel/'  was  pronounced  to  be  "  of  a  sort  un- 
rivalled in  modem  poetry/'  The  pity  is  unhappily  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  both  these  luminous  and  valuable  judgments  should  be 
right. 

Of  Keats  every  one  kuows  Blackwood's  verdict  as  to  the  ''  calm 
settled  idiocy  "  of  '^  Endymion  "  and  the  valuable  advice  to  the  poet 
''  to  go  back  to  his  plasters,  pills  and  ointments,  but  for  the  sake  of 
heaven  to  be  a  little  more  sparing  of  soporifics  to  his  patients  than  he 
had  been  in  his  poetry/' 

Of  Shelley  the  writer  in  Blackwood's  says — ^it  was  the  Scotchman 
than  as  now  who  displayed  the  most  invincible  critical  obtnseness 
— ''a  hundred  thousand  verses  like  those  in  ^Adonais'  might  be 
made  without  taking  the  pen  off  the  paper."  And  of  *^  Prometheus 
Unbound  "  ''  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  absolute  raving,  the  author 
a  lunatic  and  his  poetry  a  melauge  of  noisome  Cockney  ism,  poverty 
and  pedantry/' 

Nor  are  the  slavering  log-rollers  of  to-day  and  their  shameless 
mutual  flatteries  without  their  prototypes  in  the  past.  Extravagant 
praise,  with  little  or  nothing  to  justify  it,  was  almost  as  greatly  in 
fashion  then  as  now.  Warton's  sonnets  were  considered  by  some 
contemporary  thinkers  incomparably  superior  to  Milton's.  *^  Grabbe  and 
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Scott  were  more  fall,*'  said  the  Edinhurgh  Review^  *'  of  real  persons, 
intelligible  and  interesting  than  any  writer's  except  Shakespeare."  A 
writer  in  the  Moyithly  Rcinew  said  that  the  **  Excursion'*  was  one  of 
those  books  '^  which  if  you  once  take  up  yon  cannot  lay  down  till  it 
is  read  through."  That  accoonts  perhaps  for  the  timidity  which 
makes  most  people,  including  the  present  writer^  slow  to  take  it  up  at 
all  Of  the  immortality  which  awaited  Bowles  and  Beddoes  and 
Rogers^  the  Edinhmyk  licvicw  hazarded  confident  theories  which  have 
so  far  been  only  partially  realised,  if  at  all.  The  poems  of  the  late 
Mr.  Kossettl,  beantifal  as  many  of  them  are,  especially  the  sonnet?, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  justify  the  praise  of  a  generous  brother- 
bard,  that  for  the  future  "  the  world  woo  Id  speak  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Rossetti/'  To  the  same  generous  but  lavish  hand 
are  due  praises  of  the  great,  though  turgid  and  ill^balanced  genius  of 
Victor  Hugo,  which  would  have  been  rank  flattery  if  written  of  Phcebus 
Apollo  himself*  The  innumerable  societies,  sworn  to  elicit  something 
of  intellectual  nourishment  from  every  clipped  sentence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Browning's  inarticulate  muse,  crazy  as  they  undoubtedly  are  or  were 
(for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  them  are  dead),  did  some  service 
in  directing  public  attention  to  a  writer  of  genius  who  was  his  own 
greatest  enemy.  But  no  leas  a  writer  than  the  late  Mr,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — as  much  an  English  classic  as  Addison  or  Sterne— actually 
said  of  the  meritorioua  poem  known  as  the  *^  Light  of  Asia/'  that  **  to 
etjual  it  we  must  go  back  to  the  Fourth  Gospel ! "  Prodigious, 
indeed ! 

All  these  and  similar  distressing  performances,  whether  in  praise  or 
blame,  were  the  woik  of  men  often  by  no  means  illiterate  or  vulgar, 
with  a  taste  for  literature,  writers  of  merit  themselves  sometimes,  only 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  unfitted  by  a  fine  natural  want  of  critical 
power  for  estimating  the  poetry  of  others.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  such  thiogs  are  of  the  past  only  and  have  no  parallel  in  the 
present  day  ?  By  no  means.  After  long  silence,  induced  no  doubt 
by  the  consciousness  of  repeated  failures,  the  Edinhurgh  Ixcvlew  burst 
forth  only  two  or  three  years  back  into  a  critique  of  contemporary 
versifiers,  the  crass  stupidity  of  which  was  a  revelation.  It  was  as  if 
the  ghost  of  the  late  Mr*  Croker  had  revisited  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs,  only  this  time  (as  one  who  came  from  another  and  less 
lomfortable  world)  in  a  state  of  critical  second  childhood.  This  is 
what  he  said  of  a  simple  little  poem  by  a  living  writer,  which  had  been 
much  praised  in  its  time,  on  the  s abject  of  an  Italian  organ  boy,  in 
which  the  author  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  boy's  music,  but  only  attempts  to  poetise  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
fate  which  brings  the  child  of  the  strong  Roman  of  old  time  to  our 
shoresi  and  may  befall  the  young  Briton  of  the  future.  This  is  what 
tJie  new  Croker  says : 
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^*  From  his  manner  of  sentimentalising  over  the  organ-boy,  that  pest  of 
London  life,  Mr.  X.  seems  as  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  music  as  of  poetry, 
or  he  would  have  known  that  music  is  a  matter  of  expression  ;  that  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  however  simple  a  form,  can  be  produced  by 
mechanical  means,  and  that  the  true  kindness  to  the  poor  in  this  matter 
would  be  "  [a  true  Crokerian  touch  this]  "  to  make  bonfires  of  the  street 
organs  and  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  them  with  some  real  music.  But  it 
is  exactly  from  poet  prosers  that  one  expects  this  kind  of  twaddling  philan- 
thropy.    It  is  part  of  their  stock-in-trade." 

Probably  there  never  was  so  complete  a  case  of  critical  ignoratio 
elenchi — a  mere  blotch,  as  Carlyle  wonld  have  said — ''of  human 
stupor/'  Yet  it  has  a  strangely  familiar  souDd.  The  inspired  critic 
learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing.  To  him  seventy  years  are  as  one 
day.  What  was  good  enough  for  the  great  Croker  is  good  enough  for 
him. 

There  are  certain  modem  methods  in  criticism,  however,  which 
have  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  accusation  of  plagiarism,  the  first 
stone  which  the  incompetent  critic  finds  to  his  hand  is,  of  coarse, 
a  primitive  critical  weapon  as  old  as  the  Cave-man,  bat  still  greatly 
in  request.  If  a  writer  uses  a  qaaint  epithet  from  Milton,  which, 
one  would  have  thought,  was  common  property  and  familiar  to 
every  fairly  educated  man  and  woman,  the  critic  is  down  upon  it 
at  once  with  modest  pride  in  his  own  learning.  That  was  so  in  the 
article  to  which  reference  is  made.  But  there  are  other  ingenious 
devices  which  are  probably  in  some  degree  new.  One  is,  as  a  pro- 
minent journal  did  some  time  age,  to  secure,  by  much  importunity,  an 
early  copy  of  a  long  and  elaborate  poem^  and  then  to  bring  out  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  was  published  what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be 
a  long  extract  from  perhaps  its  best  passage,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  in  every  other  line  a  dull  and  vulgar  parody  written  into  and 
besmirching  the  actual  text.  It  is  probable  that  no  such  scandalous 
instance  of  grotesque  ill-will  was  possible  even  in  the  worst  of  the  old 
times  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 

The  other — it  was  in  the  same  journal,  but  under  different  manage- 
ment—and some  two  or  three  years  later  than  the  first — was  also  to 
give  as  the  writer's  own  a  vulgar  and  pointless  parody  of  another 
poem  by  the  same  hand,  with  the  appended  observation  that  ''  it  is 
true  the  writer  did  not  so  express  himself,  but  he  might  have  done 
so ; "  and  farther  on,  in  reviewing  another  poem,  coolly  to  substitute 
a  word  of  three  syllables  in  a  particular  line  for  a  word  of  two,  and 
then  to  call  attention  to  the  writer's  want  of  ear  becanse  the  verse^ 
which  was  blameless  before,  when  so  manipulated  would  not  scan.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  proper  reply  to  sach  ingenioas  criticism  was  an 
action  for  vindictive  damages,  because  the  malicious  intention  wonld 
be  obvions  to  any  jury  in  England.  Bat  the  wise  man  dreads  to 
resort  to  the  law,  even  if,  as  here,  it  wonld  give  him,  to  an  absolute 
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oertainty,  a  pocketf  q1  of  a  too-iDgeniooe  gentleman's  money,  or  rather, 
as  he  probably  had  none,  of  his  innocent  emplojer*B.  But  there  are 
lower  depths  even  than  these.  The  deadliest  method  of  modem  critical 
ill- will  is  the  conspiracy  of  silence  now  greatly  in  nse,  and  against  thia 
it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no  defence,  though  it  hardly  comes  under 
the  heading  of  this  paper,  which  deals  with  the  presence^  and  not  the 
absence,  of  criticism. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  history  of  unmerited 
eulogy  down  to  our  own  times,  The  log-rolling  art,  the  most 
noisome  pest  of  literature  in  the  present  day — the  "  clatjue,"  in  fact, 
of  the  French  theatre  done  into  English — is  now  apparently  firmly 
established  among  us,  and  is  in  the  greatest  request  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  poetic  brotherhood.  A  little  son  net  j  a  little 
ballad,  a  little  ode  by  one  of  the  craft,  and  straightway  every  journal- 
office  in  London  and  in  the  provinces  is  swimming  in  **  rancid  over- 
pmise,*'  as  it  has  well  been  termed.  Out  gushes  the  mawkish  Bood, 
greasy,  malodorous,  like  an  outburst  of  dirty  soap- suds  from  an 
over-charged  sewer^  Let  it  gush  on*  It  will  do  its  subjects  no 
particular  good,  nor  those  certamly  whom  it  passes  by  any  particular 
harm*  But  it  is  insincere^  nevertheless,  and  therefore  evil.  Yon 
cannot  praise  dishonestly  with  complete  effect,  unless  yon  dishonestly 
depreciate  j  and  this  is  invariably  done. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  a  view  to  abolish  this  class  of  critics  that  an 
authoritative  canon  is  required.  Sometimes  honest  and  accomplished 
writers  get  possessed  by  certain  haunting  refrains  and  proceed  to 
produce  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  again  and  again.  The 
lines  from  Wordsworth's  "  Solitary  Reaper  "  : 

"  Will  no  one  lell  me  what  »ho  sings  1 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  nnmbers  flow 
For  old  unhappy  far-off  things 
And  bftltles  long  ago," 

recur  so  frequently  in  every  notice  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  critic 
that  it  is  almost  aafe  to  wager  that  they  will  appear  in  anything 
which  he  writes  into  which  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to  log  them. 
Of  them  he  says,  that  **  they  are  so  full  of  sweetness  and  sufficiency 
that  he  at  once  accepts  them  as  poetry  of  the  highest  class  without 
seeking  to  know  the  context — nay,  in  fact,  declining  to  hear  it," 
It  is  the  old  woman's  blessed  word  *'  Mesopotamia  **  again*  In  a 
literary  journal  of  high  character  there  are  few  articles  by  a  contributor, 
whose  style  it  is  easy  to  recognise,  in  which  there  is  no  quotation  of 
the  lines  from  Matthew  Arnold^s  '*  Obermann  ** ; 


**  A  wounded  apidt  tosses  here, 
Tpon  it!&  bed  of  paiQ." 

Considering  that  very  few  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  joys  and  griefs 
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of  the  anthor  of  "  Obermann/'  or  have  time  to  inqnire  what  they  were, 
and  that  they  mnst  have  been  quoted  by  the  writer  in  question  at  a 
moderate  estimate  one  hundred  times,  it  would  seem  that  the  lines 
have  been  adequately  dealt  with  already.     Or  take  Mr.  Browning's 

**  God*s  in  His  heaven. 
All's  right  with  the  world/' 

as  dubious  in  prosody  as  in  theology,  yet  driven  to  death  weekly. 
Or  later,  the  work  of  a  virile  prose-writer  unhappily  turned  poet : 

'^  And  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  out  'er 
China  'crost  the  bar," 

quoted  and  praised  ad  nauseam^  though  we  may  be  sure  the  dawn  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  came  up  like  lightniug  and  not  thunder,  if 
the  meaning  is  to  express  the  rapidity  of  its  coming,  and  not  that  it 
made  a  noise.  All  these  are  simply  cases  of  obsession  by  a  peculiar 
combination  of  sounds — pleasurable  in  this  case — but  a  mere 
•question  of  nerves,  and  not  of  deliberate  judgment  at  all ;  just  as 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  lines  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  : 

*'  'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithj  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe ; 
All  mimsey  were  the  borogoves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe." 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  power  of  poesy,  but  surely  it  should  not 
wholly  and  entirely  depend  upon  mere  i^ound.  I  confess  I  have  a 
vivid  feeling  when  I  read  these  inspired  words  of  a  sombre  twilight 
ecene,  of  a  vague  horror  as  the  tortuous  and  slithy  toves  advance  over 
the  darkening  plain,  in  a  dreadful  silence  broken  only  by  the  bellow- 
ings  of  the  panic-stricken  raths.  No  wonder  they  outgrabe.  The 
only  gleam  of  Ught  is  in  the  epithet  applied  to  the  condition  of  the 
borogoves.  One  feels  that  if  they  were  no  worse  than  "  mimsey  "  it 
could  not  have  been  so  dreadful  after  all.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  fill 
in  the  picture  differently.  But  neither  let  us  exaggerate  the  myste- 
rious influence  of  sound.  Remember  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,  and  the 
British  public  who  madly  applauded  it  night  after  night  not  so  very 
Jong  ago.     '*  Where  is  that  public  now  ?  " 

There  is  another  evil  arising  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  standard 
of  criticism  of  poetry,  of  which  there  has  recently  been  an  excellent 
object-lesson.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  official  repre- 
49entative  of  poetry,  it  seems  the  task  of  filling  it  rests,  not  as  it  did 
with  the  Sovereign,  but  with  the  Premier  of  the  day.  Recently  there 
was  a  curious  access  of  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  actual  incumbent 
of  that  high  office,  whicH  endured  for  nearly  three  years,  and  which 
«nded  in  his  leaving  office  without  making  any  appointment  at  all. 
It  was  not  that  he  felt  no  interest  in  poetical  matters,  for  he  himself 
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had,  gwaily  daring,  attempted,  as  so  many  others  liaJ  done  before  him, 
the  ineyitable  translation  of  Horace,  and  with  the  normal  result. 
Common  report  Eays  that  he  wandered  about  hopelessly  imploring  aid 
in  making  up  his  mind  ;  now  from  an  omniscient  ''  entrepreneur;'  who 
was  said  to  have  once  upon  a  time  dropped  into  verse,  then  to  the 
yoang,  half-tamed  lions  from  Clerkenwell,  then  to  various  political 
and  qaasi-Uter&ry  friends.  All,  alas  !  was  in  vain.  There  was  no  help 
in  men  or  cubs.  Then,  in  the  last  desperate  resort,  he  betook  him — 
as  appears  from  Dr.  Jowetts  Life — to  that  teacher,  whose  wiso 
reticence  seems  to  have  made  him  an  authority  on  almost  everything, 
not  even  excepting  religion.  From  him  he  received  a  memorable 
and  sufficing  answer,  **  I  told  him  to  make  no  appointment  at  all,"' 
boa&ta  the  venerable  sage^  in  a  letter  to  the  lato  Laureate's  son  ^ 
"  nobody  wished  or  expected  it/*  And  the  puzzled  statesman  went 
away  joyfully,  relieved  at  the  expense  of  his  conscience,  and  for  the 
first  time  probably  in  his  long  and  blameless  career  persisted  in 
neglecting,  while  he  remained  in  oflSce,  a  plain  and  obvious  duty,  with 
the  i-esult,  which  everybody  foretold,  of  putting  back  the  clock  for 
eighty  years,  but  not  happily  of  suppressing  the  only  recognition  of 
poetry  by  the  State. 

Now,  is  there  no  way  out  of  the  confusion  and  muddle  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  sad  proofs?  If  we  may  believe  the  ingenious 
author  of  a  half^sertous  paper  in  an  American  review,  entitled  "  A 
Competitive  Examination  of  Poets/  there  is.  According  to  him  the 
confusion  arises  from  the  examiners  having  never  carefully  considered 
how  many  marks  should  be  assigned  to  the  various  kinds  of  excellence 
which  make  up  a  poetical  whole.  The  first  of  all  he  considers  to  be 
**  stylej''  and  gives  very  weighty  reasons  for  his  judgment.  It  ia  to 
be  feared,  therefore,  that  exercises  in  the  Whitechapel,  or  Kailyard, 
or  New  England  dialects,  or  the  many  unintelligible  lingoes  of  well- 
known  contemporary  writers  would  have  no  particular  weight  with 
this  Rhadamanthus,  So  that  at  once  we  have  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  candidates  entitled  to  a  fii*st-clase,  a  result  by  no  means 
to  be  deprecated  for  its  own  sake.  So  high  is  the  place  which  he 
gives  to  this  requisite  that  the  happy  possessor  of  a  perfect  style  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  full  number  of  a  hundred  marks.  He  does  not 
tell  OS,  by  the  way,  where  in  this  re&pect  he  would  place  the  writer 
of  "  Bordello *'  and  "'The  King  and  the  Book,"  though  he  leaves  it  to 
be  implied. 

The  second  he  would  decide  to  be  "  creative  power/'  by  which  he 
means,  I  suppose,  dramatic  force  and  psychological  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  power  of  reading  the  soul  in 
Nature.  Under  this  head  come  the  quaint  subdivisions  (which  seem 
to  have  oome  straight  out  of  More'a  *" Utopia")  thtvt,  inasmuch  as 
Bome  poets  are  better  at  describing  men,  others  women j  others  external 
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natare,  there  shonld  be  allowed  to  each  of  these  branches  only  one 
third  of  the  hundred  marks  which  would  reward  perfection  or  high 
merit  in  all.  One  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  so  accurately  between  the  sexes — the  poet  who  can 
describe  a  man  adequately  is  hardly  likely  to  fail  in  describing  a 
woman,  or  vice  versd,  though  he  might  not  have  the  power  of  minute 
observation  requisite  for  the  study  of  Nature  with  effect.  The  third 
requisite  would  be  '*  thought."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  would 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  by  the  votaries  of  "  Art  for  Art/'  or 
by  those  estimable  people  of  to-dny  who  shriek  over  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  a  didactic  purpose  in  a  poet  But  it  would  doubtless  have 
one  good  eiiect  if  insisted  on — it  would  put  out  of  the  field  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  countless  volumes  of  verse  which  nowadays 
choke  the  press.  Here  there  is  again  a  curious  subdivision  proposed 
— ^that  between  width  and  depth  of  thought — English  literature  being 
wider,  as  the  writer  considers^  than  French,  and  German  than  English. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  subdivision  of  writers  who  write  of  men  and 
those  who  write  of  women,  there  is  a  total  of  fifty  marks  to  be  given 
for  width  and  the  same  number  for  depth  of  thought.  The  last 
requisite  is  "  mass "  of  work.  No  writer,  despite  all  the  log-rollers 
in  creation,  is  to  pose  as  a  considerable  poet  on  the  strength  of  a 
fugitive  copy  of  versea  The  great  poet  must  have  staying  power, 
strong  wings  to  carry  him  over  unknown  lands  and  seas,  and  a  strong 
note  heard  ^v  and  near,  not  the  mere  feeble  twitterings  of  the  sparrow 
flitting  from  twig  to  twig.  It  is  delightful  to  think  how  greatly  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  requirement  would  thin  the  over-crowded  ranks 
of  the  poetical  aspirants  of  to-day* 

The  discoverer  then  proceeds  to  give  a  kind  of  class-list,  in  which 
the  poets  of  the  world  are  placed  according  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  marks  awarded  to  them  in  each  of  the  above  departments  of  poetical 
excellence.  It  results  in  placing  Shakespeare  first  with  340  marks, 
Dante  second  with  290,  Homer  third  with  275,  Goethe  fourth  with 
250,  and  so  through  a  long  list  ending  with  Bums,  Heine  and  Byron 
with  an  aggregate  of  160  each.  The  method  seems  to  be  justified  by 
its  results. 

Every  critic,  the  author  (Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore)  of  this 
ingenious  computation  opines,  might  get  a  slightly  different  result  in 
«ach  division  and  sub-division  ;  but  these  would  at  least  serve  ^^  as 
fences  to  prevent  opinion  from  huddling  into  one  corner,"  and  possibly 
oompel  an  approximately  true  result 

Well,  it  is  easy  to  make  fun  of  any  tentative  scheme  of  this  kind. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  differences  of  estimate  in 
each  sub-division  might  be  so  great  in  the  case  of  different  critics  as 
seriously  to  affect  and  vitiate  their  calculations  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks.     But,  at  any  rate,  it  would  make  the  work  of 
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detecting  shams  easier,  and  it  would  be  more  difficalt  for  a  critic  who 
ia  really  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his  art  to  pose  as  an  omniscient 
judge. 

Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  this  particular  proposal,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  criticism  of  poetry,  at  any  rate  (which  most 
requires  reform),  a  great  improvement  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  any  well-considered  scheme  of  appreciation ;  for  a  great  cloud  of 
impostors — critics  and  writers — ^wonld  be  dispersed  and  the  improve- 
ment would  spread  in  due  time  to  every  department  of  literature.  We 
should  be  rid  of  the  verse-writer  turned  critic,  who,  having  failed 
himself  to  get  a  hearing,  is  determined  that  no  one  else  shall  be 
heard.  We  should  be  finally  rid  of  the  Brofming  societies,  of  the  new 
and  scandalous  over-praise  of  the  sublimities  of  the  author  of  the 
"Angel  in  the  House''  and  other  masterpieces;  of  the  disreputable 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  new  poets  which  aflBict  us  to-day. 
We  should  be  rid  of  the  honest  ignoramus ;  of  the  new  Mr.  Bludyer 
with  bis  loaded  bludgeon  behind  his  back ;  of  the  feeble  simper  of  the 
prig,  of  the  Decadents,  and  (Heaven  sehd  it !)  of  the  Epicenes.  And 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  rid  eventually  of  the  ubiquitous  log-roller, 
and  should  meanwhile  hinder  his  trade.  And,  best  of  aU,  we  should 
educate  our  masters. 
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A   COMPARATIVE    STUDY. 


FROM  the  days  of  Montesqaieu  and  Voltaire  it  has  been  generally 
admitted,  both  in  Continental  Europe  and  in  England,  that 
English  institutions  are  nniqne  in  character^  that  the  course  of 
Eaglieh  political  history  has  resulted  in  a  scheme  of  g07ernment 
which  makes  the  position  of  the  English  citizen  wholly  different  from 
that  of  bis  Continental  brother.  And  it  is  a  source  of  just  pride  in 
the  Englishman  who  studies  the  recent  developments  of  European 
history,  to  notice  the  efforts,  sometimes  unconscious,  more  often 
avowed,  of  Continental  reformers,  to  imitate  English  models.  The 
virtues  of  the  English  system,  and  the  immense  influence  which  it  ha& 
had  upon  the  last  century  of  Continental  history,  are  alike  undeniable ; 
and  it  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  object  to  relegate  these  cherished 
doctrines  to  the  domain  of  exploded  myths. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  admiration  so  freely  bestowed,  both  by 
Englishmen  and  by  foreigners,  upon  the  English  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, is  apt  to  be  expended  on  a  very  limited  part  of  it,  to  the 
unjustifiable  neglect,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  of  other  equally 
important  parts.  It  is  far  too  generally  assumed,  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  English  system,  as  well  as  its  chief  peculiarity,  lies 
in  the  perfection  of  its  Parliamentary  machinery.  Struck  by  the 
glaring  fact  that,  while  the  States-General  of  France  and  the  Diet 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  fell  either  into  entire  decay  or  hopeless 
senility,  the  English  Parliament  ("  English  "  advisedly)  became  more 
and  more  important  and  prosperous,  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners 
have  assumed  that  herein  lay  the  secret  of  that  system  which  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  so  much  admired,  and 
which  they  and  their  successors  have  striven,  not  quite  successfully, 
to  imitate.     All  Western  Europe  has,  broadly  speaking,  adopted  the 
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Eoglish  Parliatnentary  model.  Some  important  States  Bave  even 
adopted  that  pecaliar  development  of  it  which  we  call  the  Cabinet 
Hjstein*  Some  of  our  iraitators  have  far  surpassed  their  teachers  in 
the  completeness  with  which  they  have  applied  the  doctrines  of  repre- 
sentative government.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Eoglish  observerB 
and  Continental  reformers  feel  that  a  wide  gulf  still  separates  the 
French  and  the  German  citizen  from  the  English  citizen.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  advantages  do  not  lie  wholly  on  one  side.  Bat  it  ia 
none  the  less  important  that  the  existence  of  the  gnlf  should  be 
explained. 

A  little  reflection  will  probably  be  soffieient  to  raise  a  very  serioas 
doubt  whether  the  Eoglish  Parliament  of  their  day  was  likely  to 
reuse  deep  admiration  in  the  minds  of  shrewd  observers  like  Montes- 
quieu  and  Voltaire.  The  Parliament  which  they  studied  was,  virtually, 
the  Parliament  of  Walpole ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Walpole  himself,  few  students  of  the  period  will  be  rash  enongli  to 
maintain  that  Wal pole's  Parliaments  were  representative,  patriotic,  or 
pare.  No  doubt  they  had,  under  Walpole*s  guidance,  done  what  no 
eiisting  French  institntion  could  hope  to  do ;  they  had  snatched  the 
sovereign  power  from  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  Bot  they  used  this 
power,  when  they  had  acquired  it,  in  a  way  which  could  hardly  bo 
approved  by  the  philosophic  President,  or  by  the  generous  protector 
of  the  Calas  family.  In  fact,  the  success  of  English  statesmanship 
in  the  eighteenth  cento ry,  and  its  chief  claim  to  distinction »  lay  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  system  of  local  government  which 
it  tolerated,  if  it  did  not  actually  approve.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  brilliant  period  in  the  hitfcory  either  of 
the  law  courts  or  of  local  government.  But  the  sound  orgnns  wero 
there,  even  if  they  were  for  the  time  acting  feebly.  A  day  was  t-o 
come  which  should  show  tlat  they  were  capable  of  reform »  and  did  not 
need  to  be  swept  away.  This  fact  was  pregnant  with  fate  for  the 
future  hiBtory  of  England,  It  was  the  law  courts  and  the  local 
organs,  far  more  than  the  un reformed  Parliament,  which  Eaved 
England  from  the  evils  of  violent  revolotions;  and  ihe  fact  deserves 
to  be  explained*  The  administration  of  jnstice  demands  a  separate 
treatmentw  Even  the  history  of  local  government  is  too  vast  a  subject 
to  ba  dealt  with  as  a  whole  in  the  limits  of  an  article.  But  it  may 
be  possible,  by  taking  one  single  iostitation  of  local  government,  and 
trBcing  its  history  in  outline,  to  bring  out  with  some  clearness  the 
immense  difference  between  the  England  of  Walpole  and  the  France  of 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  as  well  as  to  suggest  the  momentous 
cooEequences  which  have  followed  from  that  difference.  ' 

It  seems  ffiirly  agreed  that  the  county,  the  district  administered  by 
a  comcSt  is  ultimately  derived  from  that  great  mother  of  ujcdirrn  insrti- 
totiou?^  the  Roman  provincial  empire.  Just  as  the  emperor  at  Borne  or 

vau  ucxii.  2  D 
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at  Byzantiam  had  his  companions  (comites),  bred  up  in  his  palace  and 
trained  to  administer  affairs  of  State,  so  the  provincial  governor, 
himself  probably  a  comes  of  the  emperor^  had  his  comites^  who  assisted 
him  in  the  administration  of  his  office,  and  united  to  form  the  splendid 
court  v^herewith  he  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  provincials.  With  that 
tendency  to  system  and  subdivision  which  is  the  mark  of  thorough 
government,  the  provincial  empire,  at  any  rate  in  Western  Europe, 
gradually  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mass  of  small  districts,  each  admin- 
istered by  its  own  comes.  A  greater  or  smaller  number  of  these 
districts  would  constitute  a  province ;  the  province,  with  other  pro- 
vinces, would  form  a  diocese ;  the  dioceses  were  grouped  in  prefectures ; 
until  a  long  but  perfect  chain  of  connection  bound  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  comes  to  the  Imperial  Consistory  at  Borne  or  Byzantium. 

At  any  rate  this  is  the  system  which  confronts  us  in  the  great  pre- 
fecture of  the  Gauls,  which,  stretching  as  it  did  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Clyde,  and  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  Bhine,  embraced  the 
chief  part  of  Western  Earope.  In  this  region  the  great  legacy  of  the 
dying  Empire  to  its  political  successors  was  the  comes  or  count.  He 
it  was  to  whom  the  provincials  looked  for  daily  guidance,  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  for  protection,  for  the  development  of  local 
resources.  In  him  they  recognised  the  State^  and  to  him  their  public 
duties  were  chiefly  rendered.  His  district  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  a  civUaSj  a  name  which  probably  denotes  a  Roman  attempt  to  make 
a  government  difitrict  coincide  with  an  old  popular  settlement,  but 
which,  in  any  case,  must  not  be  confused  with  its  modern  philo- 
logical descendant,  the  cUi/.  The  Boman  civitas  in  Gaul  was  not  a 
town,  but  a  large  district  grouped  round  a  town ;  and  the  modern 
theory,  which  builds  upon  it  a  doctrine  of  a  Gaul  enervated  by  city 
life,  is  baseless. 

The  career  of  the  count  was  by  no  means  ended  when  the  barbarians 
captured  the  Gauls.  In  the  kingdoms  which  they  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Boman  Empire  he  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  especially 
in  that  kingdom  which  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as 
the  inheritor  of  the  empire  in  Western  Europe — viz.,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks.  The  Franks  adopted  the  comes  at  once,  so  readily,  in 
fact,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  familiar  with  him 
as  a  native  institution.  They  at  once  produced  a  German  name  for 
him  ;  and  the  graf  very  soon  becomes  synonymous  with  the  comes, 
while  the  pure  Latin  civitas  reappears  in  the  Frankish  documents  as 
the  Low  Latin  comitatus,  later  on,  the  German  gra/scha/t,  French 
oomid,  English  county.  The  comes,  indeed,  gains  greatly  by  the  change 
of  rulers,  for  the  intermediate  officials  have  disappeared,  and  there  is 
now  nothing  between  him  and  the  head  of  the  State,  the  Merowingian  or 
Karolingian  king,  who  is,  quite  probably,  away  fighting  over  the  border. 
Furthermore,  the  Frankish  count  acquires  military  as  well  as  civil 
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authority,  the  two  fanctioua  having  long  been  kept  distinct  by  the 
Roman  emperors  ;  and,  pevhaps  mosfc  important  of  all,  he  no  longer 
receives  a  salary  from  the  State,  bat  is  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  a  third 
part  of  the  revenues  of  his  district.  He  is  thus  a  general,  a  judge, 
a  tas  gatherer,  an  administrator,  and  a  quaai-proprietor,  all  in  one. 
He  needs^  in  fact,  ooly  an  opportunity  to  become  an  independent 
potentate. 

The  opportunity  soon  came.  The  miFgovernraeut  of  the  later 
Merowingians  wrecked  the  splendid  inheritance  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  taxes  became  merely  an  excuse  for  extortion,  the  harbours  fell 
into  decay,  the  roads  became  foundrous,  the  posts  disappeared,  the 
bridges  became  unsafe.  Government  grew  to  be  a  matter  of  plunder* 
The  kings  set  the  example,  and  expected  their  subordinates  to  do  the 
like.  The  counties  were  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  the 
8ucceE&ful  aspirants  naturally  recouped  themselves  by  wringing  money 
from  their  subjects.  It  became  the  great  object  of  ambition  with 
clerical  and  secular  landowners  to  secure  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  royal  courts, not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  dependents; 
and  this  ambition,  whether  prompted  by  a  fear  of  oppression  or  a 
desire  to  set  up  rival  jurisdictions,  is  eloquent  of  the  failure  of  the 
Franki&h  county  system.  Even  the  able  policy  of  Charles  the  Great 
<;outd  only  arrest  for  a  moment  the  tendency  to  decay.  From  being 
purchasable,  the  conntshipa  became  heritable,  finally  saleable ;  and 
when,  in  the  general  break-up  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Frank 
empire  fell  asunder  into  military  fiefs,  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
feudal  disruption  were  to  be  found  in  those  very  countehipa  which  had 
been,  in  their  origin,  merely  subordinate  offices  of  government.  The 
man  whose  ancestor  had  been  an  official  in  chargo  of  a  government 
district,  bound  to  carry  out  the  royal  instructions  and  to  account 
for  his  doings,  now  became  a  feudal  sdf/ncur,  who  treated  his  diatricfc 
as  an  estate,  and  the  rojal  rights  as  his  private  property.  For, 
as  on<7  of  the  most  accomplished  historians  of  the  period  has  said, 
"the  feudal  hierarchy  is  nothing  elio,  with  some  slight  shades  of 
difference,  than  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  Charles  the  Great." 

Shortly  after  the  break-up  of  the  Frank  empire,  William  the 
Bastard  set  out  to  found  a  kingdom  in  England.  He  knew  all  about 
the  county  gyatem,  for  his  ancestor,  Holf  the  Ganger,  had  forced 
Cfaarlea  the  Simple  to  create  for  him  a  duchy  (which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  glorified  count j)  out  of  the  old  Frank  kingdom  of 
Nenstria;  and  in  this  duchy  the  Norman  dukes  had  ruled  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  nominally  as  vassals  of  an  emperor  at  Laon  or  Aachen, 
or  a  king  at  Paris,  actually  as  independent  potentates.  Nor  had  their 
position  been  at  all  exceptional.  Their  neighbours,  the  counts  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  the  counts  of  Poitou,  Provence,  Gnienne,  and  Tou- 
louBe,  had  enjoyed  similar  independence ;  whilst,  across  the  Bhine,  the 
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eastern  half  of  the  once  splendid  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  was  now 
repreaented  by  a  crowd  of  Herzogen  and  Grafen^  who  paid  but  the 
faintest  lip-homage  to  that  Kaiser  who  legally  represented  the  old 
omnipotent  majesty  of  Byzantiam  or  Rome. 

William  was  not  likely  to  misread  the  lesson  of  these  facts.  And 
fortune  favoured  him  ;  for  England,  though  a  part  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  had  never  picked  up  again  the  snapped  thread  of  history  after 
the  barbarian  invasions.  From  times  of  old  the  Saxon  kings  had  had 
their  gerifum^  and  Ecgberht's  residence  in  Frankland  must  have  taught 
him  something  of  the  Frankish  grafschaft.  Bat  the  shire  or  county 
of  the  English  was  a  thing  very  different  from  the  comU  of  Gaul  and 
the  grafschaft  of  Germany.  The  ancient  shire  may  indeed  have  been  th& 
successor  of  some  still  older  civitas  of  the  SomerEddtas  or  the  WilUaetas ; 
bat  its  scir-gerefa  was  no  feudal  count.  The  county  proper  was 
merely  the  territory  round  some  fortified  hurh — Bedford,  Cambridge, 
or  Northampton — which  was  itself  the  mark  of  royal  dominatioik 
No  ealdorman  or  sheriff  in  England  succeeded  to  the  traditions  of  th& 
Roman  comes ;  and  William  took  care  that  no  Norman  baron  should 
fill  the  gap.  His  clerks  persisted  in  calling  the  sheriff  a  vice-comes. 
But  the  vice- comes  was  a  deputy  without  a  principal,  for  the  titular 
earls  whom  William  created  were  not  rulers  of  the  counties  from 
which  they  took  their  names,  and  the  later  viscounts  were  merely 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Under  William,  the  English  county 
was  simply  a  district  administered  by  a  royal  official^  frequently  changed^ 
and  directly  accountable  at  headquarters. 

Nevertheless,  so  readily  are  the  teachings  even  of  experience 
forgotten,  William's  succeEsors  seem  to  have  failed  to  realise  that  a 
vice-com^s  might  be  as  dangerous  as  a  comes.  The  century  which 
succeeded  the  Conquest  saw  an  enormous  increase  of  royal  activity  and 
power  in  England  ;  and,  as  the  kings  acquired  new  functions — 
judicial^  administrative,  police — they  seem  to  have  confided  the  exercise* 
of  them  mainly  to  the  sheriffs^  trusting  blindly  to  their  own  controlling 
power.  The  sheriff  in  those  years  very  nearly  became  what  the 
Frankish  count  had  been — a  general,  a  judge,  a  tax-gatherer,  an 
administrator,  a  vice-roy^  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  Under  a  strong 
king,  like  William  the  Red  or  Henry  Beauclerk,  such  a  system  mighit 
possibly  work  well.  But  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  showed  its 
grave  dangers;  and  Stephen's  successor  was  barely  Eeated  on  the 
throne,  when  he  set  himself  to  break  down  the  formidable  power 
which  his  predecessors  had  created.  The  year  1170  is  the  turning- 
point.  With  that,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  sheriff  begin.  His 
judicial  functions  are  transferred  to  the  king's  itinerant  justices^ 
oflScials  of  the  Exchequer  rob  him  of  his  financial  powers,  the  decay  of 
the  old  military  system  deprives  him  of  his  military  importance,  in 
matters  of  police  the  new  local  justices  of  the  fourteenth  century 
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overahadovr  him.  Bat  the  well*kiiown  exploits  of  Falkes  de  Breat)t6 
mark  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  margin  by 
which  England  escaped  it.  The  county  was  cjaved  in  England  by  a 
policy  which  combined  specialisation  of  fanctiona  with  local  unity. 
The  changes  just  described  destroyed  the  county  rnler,  bnt  left  the 
connty  itself  intact.  The  latest  example  of  tbe  process,  the  Act  of 
1383,  has  had  an  exactly  similar  result.  Quarter  sesaions  are  not 
what  they  were,  but  the  district  over  which  they  raled  still  preEervea 
its  unity.  No  one  pretends  that  the  Eoglish  county  system  is  free 
from  defects,  even  from  grave  defects.  But  its  hi^tDry  is  creditable. 
For  long  centuries  it  has  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  local 
itutonomy  with  central  efficiency.  It  has  stood  between  bureaucracy 
<ind  disruption,  and  saved  Eogland  from  the  dangers  of  both. 

But  the  position  is  unique.  We  have  but  to  look  across  the 
Border  to  see,  in  the  Scotch  sheriffdoms,  what  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Eogliah  county.  The  work  which  was  done  in  England 
ifl  the  thirteeuth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  to  be  done  in  Sjotland 
in  the  eighteenth^  when,  after  CaUoden,  the  hereditary  jurisdictions 
were  abolished.  It  is,  however,  in  France  and  Germany,  the  original 
home  of  the  county,  that  its  failure  is  most  complete,  and  most  disas- 
troQs  in  its  results. 

In  France,  the  old  Frankish  counties  had  ceased  to  be  organs  of  the 
State  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  end  when  the  kings  at 
Varis  (themselves  originally  mere  counts)  get  themselves  to  builJ  up 
€b  kingdom  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Karolingian  Empire, 
they  did  their  best  to  find  a  substitute  for  them.  Accordingly,  in  the 
twelfth  centurVj  we  notice  the  appearance  of  haillagcs  Mid  scnechaus^t!cH^ 
,  local  districts  governed  by  royal  officials,  who  are  specially  accountable 
to  the  king's  central  court,  the  Farlement  at  Paris.  These  new 
districts  are  evidently  intended  to  replace  the  lost  conotlesj  with 
which  they  were,  in  many  cases,  almost  identical ;  and  the  scheme 
might  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  disastrous  policy,  begun  by  Philip 
of  Valois  and  completed  by  Francis  I,  and  *^olly,  which  turned  the 
Parlement  into  a  proprietary  body,  whose  members  bought  and  sold 
«eat3  from  which  they  could  not  be  dismissed.  Under  this  system 
the  haillin  naturally  ceased  to  be  government  officials,  and  tbe  Crown 
was  compelled  to  supersede  them  by  new  functionaries.  This  time  it 
.is  really  a  war  measure  which  is  adopted,  Wt  gouvt7nmTSOTlieutma7lfS' 
ginhaux  of  the  frontier  provinces  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more 
of  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  haillis,  and  subjecting  their 
districts  to  something  very  like  martial  law.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  they  soon  became  virtually  independent,  and  it  needed  iti 
the  end  all  the  craft  of  a  Ricbelien  to  prevent  them  repeatiug  the 
€lory  of  the  Karolingian  counts.  Finally,  the  French  monarchy 
iiiopted  the  iiUendant,  who,  with  his  district  (the  g4n4ral'Ui)^  became 
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the  real  pivot  of  local  government  in  monarchical  France.  Bat  the 
iniendantf  and  his  sabordinate  the  8uh-dMegu4,  are  really  clerks  of  a 
central  bureau,  powerless  to  break  down  the  persistent  claims  of 
feudalism,  powerful  only  to  extort  money  for  the  Crown ;  and  they 
lead  on,  through  ever-increasing  centralisation,  to  that  gigantic 
system  of  fiscal  oppression,  which  the  Bevolntion  found  it  so  easy  to 
destroy,  but  so  bard  to  replace  by  anything  better. 

In  Oermany  the  process  is  difierent,  but  no  less  striking.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  Charles  the  Great,  in  the  course  of  his 
judicial  reforms,  contemplated,  and  in  part  effected,  a  subdivision  of 
the  original  counties,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  increase  the  e£Sciency 
of  the  reduced  unit.  But  the  chief  result  of  this  plan  appears  to 
have  baen,  to  afford  the  more  powerful  feudatories  of  the  empire  an 
opportunity  of  accumulating  groups  of  counties,  which,  after  the  general 
break-up  of  the  ninth  century,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  into  those 
magnificent  fiefs  which  afterwards  became  the  independent  States  of 
modern  Germany.  This  fact  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  German  constitutional  history ;  for  the  counties  thus  accumulated 
were  deemed  to  be  landsdssige — i.e.,  not  directly  connected  with  the 
empire — and  their  counts  had  no  status  in  the  Imperial  Diet  (iJw/i^s^an^- 
schaft).  On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  princes  in  whose  jurisdiction 
they  were  grouped,  as  well  as  the  counts  of  the  counties  not  thus 
mediatised,  claimed  Eeichsunmittclbarkeit,  and  took  their  places  in  one 
or  another  chamber  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  All  the  counties  were^ 
however,  alike  useless  for  purposes  of  the  State,  being  merely  treated 
by  their  holders  as  fiefs  conferring  a  certain  number  of  privileges 
and  rights  of  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  for  their  own  benefit. 

Two  serious  attempts  to  replace  them  seem  to  have  been  made.  In 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  emperors,  reviving  an  old  plan  of 
Charles  the  Great,  grouped  the  domain  lands  of  the  Crown  into  baili- 
wicks (Vogteien),  and  secured  their  immunity  from  the  claims  of  the 
counts — that  is,  from  the  claims  of  persons  who  were,  in  strict  theory,, 
their  own  officials.  Some  of  these  Vogteien  went  the  way  of  the  earlier 
counties,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  feudal  possessors,  or  BitrggravcSy 
who  used  them  chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  coveted  Ecichs- 
standschafL  Others,  with  happier  fate,  ultimately  developed  into  the^ 
imperial  free  cities  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  But  some  maintained 
their  original  character  as  government  districts,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  reorganisation  attempted  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Meanwhile,  another  promising  institution,  the  Landfriedcnshezirhy 
or  peace  district,  had  come  into  existence.  This  institution  appears 
to  have  aimed  at  doing  for  the  fief  lands  what  the  Vogici  did,  or  wa» 
intended  to  do,  for  the  royal  domains.  Each  district  was  placed 
lender  the  control  of  a  body  of  imperial  commissioners,  having  at  its 
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head  a  captaLn  (ffauptmann)^  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes  of  violence.  But  here  the  emperors 
made  the  fatal^  though  possibly  unavoidable,  mistake  of  entru&ting 
the  position  of  peace-captain  to  the  feudal  princes,  who,  of  course* 
simply  used  it  as  a  means  of  building  up  their  territorial  sovereignty 
(lande^hofmt).  And  when,  in  despair,  they  tried  the  alternative 
policy  of  making  the  royal  bailiffs  also  peace- captains  of  neighbouring 
districts,  these  officials  at  once  seized  their  opportunity,  and  entered, 
as  Land^rav*:s,  into  the  ranks  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  county  in  Germany,  reference  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  imperial  KrcLsc,  or  military  districts,  introduced  by 
Albert  IL  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  part  of  a  great  projected  scheme 
of  reform,  and  systematiaed  by  Cbarlea  V*  in  the  sixteenth.  But  these 
new  districts  were  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  older  feudal  units ; 
and  the  decaying  empire  went  feebly  od,  losing  more  than  half  its 
power  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  and  finally  dying  of 
ignominious  suicide  in  1806. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  names.  Here  we  have  in  England  an 
institution  which  was  once  comuion  to  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Enrope.  In  Kngland  it  booomes  vital  and  useful.  Ita 
application  by  England  to  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland^  marks  the  definite  incorporation  of  those  kingdouis  into  a 
united  polity.  All  through  Eoglish  history  it  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  working  of  government.  Quite  apart  from  its  local  functions,  it 
serves  as  the  unit  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  for  the  organisation  of 
the  national  forces.  But  this  is  its  one  sueces?.  It  never  reaches 
Scandinavia,  In  the  Republic  of  Holland  it  develops  into  a  sovereign 
State.  In  Switzerland  it  entirely  disappears.  In  France  and  Germany 
it  early  becomes  a  mere  feudal  benefice,  a  privileged  landed  estate^ 
which  is  not  only  in  itself  useless  for  purposes  of  government,  but 
actually  prevents  the  formation  of  anything  capable  of  taking  its  place. 
The  results  which  have  followed  from  this  striking  peculiarity  of 
English  history  are  of  the  first  magnitude.  Three  only  can  be  men- 
tioned here. 

First,  if  we  put  aside  the  Palatine  earldoms,  which,  owing  perhaps 
as  much  to  fortunate  accident  as  to  deliberate  policy,  early  ceased  to 
be  of  practical  importance,  we  notice  that  hereditary  jurisdiction  had 
been  almost  non-existent  in  England,  The  Peers  have,  indeed,  from 
time  almost  immemorial,  been  hereditary  members  of  a  body  with 
considerable  judicial  powers.  But  they  have  not  sat  as  individual 
judges  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow  men.  Manorial  juris- 
diction at  one  time  threatened  to  prove  a  formidable  danger  to  the 
State :  but  the  manor  was  so  small  a  unit,  and  its  chtiracter  so  dis- 
putable, that  the  danger  passed  quickly  away.     And  so,  for  long  ages, 
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while  the  French  and  the  German    peasant  or   yeoman  was  bom 
the  judicicMe  of  the  conUe  and  the  graf^  while  even  the  Soottiak 
farmer  found  himself  compelled  to  answer  in  the  conrt  of  the  hereditary  ' 
sl^eriffy  the  Eoglishman  was  jadged  only  by  the  king's  jostioea  or  the 
king  s  sheriflT,  by  men,  that  is,  who,  if  the  State  so  willed,  oonld  be 
deprived   of   office   in    a  moment.     In  other  words,  jorisdiotion  in   > 
England  has  rarely  been  a  piece  of  property ;  and  the  importance  ef 
this  fact  has  been  almost  incalculable,  not  only  in  generating  that 
respect  for  law  by  which  Englishmen  have  so  loug  been  distinguished,  ' 
bat  in  permitting  of  that  necessary  reform  of  law  which,  if  it  has  not    < 
been  marked  in  England  by  indecent  haste,  has  at  least  been  steady  '  - 
and  continuous  for  several  centuries. 

Second,  there  has   bden,  all  through  English  history,  a  marked    * 
absence  of  privileged  caste.     Certain  orders  of  men  have,  at  different   • 
times,  claimed  to  have  their  affairs  decided  by  special  forms  of  pro-  •- 
cedure.     Bat  of  substantial  privileges  there  have  been  marvellously    . 
few.     No  Englishman,  since  Parliament  definitely  took  in  hand  the    • 
work  of  taxation,  has  succeeded  in  securing  exemption  from  whi^ 
most  Englishmen  feel  to  be  a  perpetual  grievance.     No  class  of  men    ' 
has  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  local  hardens  of  road-making,  police, 
and  other  claims  of  the  governmental  system  under  which  we  live. 
Even   from  such    minor   duties    as    jury-service    and    overseei^ship, 
exemptions   have   been   few  and    grudgingly    granted.     Oar   public 
officials,  no  less   than  our   peasant  and  artisan^  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  law,  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts.     No  social  order    • 
daims^  or  has  ever  claimed,  a  legal  monopoly  of  any  sort  of  public 
office,  military,  judicial,  or  administrative.     Yet    how  different  the 
state  of  things  in  Western  Europe  generally,  not  merely  down  to  the 
olose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  even  in  our  own  day  !     It  may 
be  said  that  this  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  county  system. 
But  is  this  BO  ?     The  count  was  the  first  privileged  official ;  he  could 
not  be  judged  in  his  own  court,  and  an  appeal  to  the  king  himself, 
even  in  the  best  times,  was  difficult  and  dangerous.     The  count  was 
supposed  to  collect  the  taxes ;  he  oonld  not  be  expected  to  collect 
them    from    himself.      He  was  responsible  for  the    military    levy ; 
therefore  he  and  his  subordinates  could  not  allow  others  to   exercise 
command  in   the  royal  army.     His  theoretical  duties  in    the  royal 
aervioe  entitled  him  to  exemption  from  genuine  public  duties.     Those 
exemptions,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  merely  odious  class 
privileges,  were,  in  the  eighth,  the  logical  results  of  the  scheme  of 
government. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  comparative  success  of  the 
county  system  in  England  has  rendered  true  local  self-government 
possible  there,  while  its  failure  in  other  countries  has  been  fatal  to  its 
existence.     It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  local  institutions  that  they 
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ebonld  be,  on  the  one  hand,  independent  of  the  central  government^ 
in  the  sense  that  those  who  administer  them  should  initiate  and  control 
local  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  government  mnst  maintain 
its  absolate  supremacy.  In  England,  all  dauger  of  a  revolt  of  the 
counties  had  disappeared  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  precisely  from  that  date  that  we  note  a  steady  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  no  longer  jealous  of  local  independence,  to  devolve 
important  matters — wages  disputes,  apprenticediip,  poor-law,  high- 
ways, religious  conformity,  sanitation,  liquor  laws,  education — upon 
the  local  authorities,  especially  on  the  county  authorities.  But  on 
the  Continent  the  State  has  not  dared,  at  least  until  quite  lately, 
to  entrust  powers  to  organs  already  too  much  inclined  to  defy 
its  authority ;  while  its  attempts  to  create  new  organs  have  been 
foUed  by  the  disintegrating  forces  already  in  existence.  Even  the 
French  Bevolntion,  the  one  great  rival  of  English  example  in  the 
political  development  of  Western  Europe,  has  only  strengthened  the 
system  which  it  found  in  existence.  The  bureaucracy  of  the  Republic 
is  as  real  a  thing  as  the  bureaucracy  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and  it 
has  had  all  the  more  powerful  influence  that  it  has  charmed  the 
nations  with  the  magic  name  of  freedom.  It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  urge  upon  Englishmen  the  advantages  of  self-government ;  it  may 
toot  be  unnecessary  to  remind  them  that,  as  this  sketch  has  endea- 
voured to  show,  English  self-government  owes  its  very  existence  to 
the  determined  policy  of  two  or  three  wise  rulers,  who  dared  to  do 
the  wise  thing,  and  the  unpopular  thing,  some  seven  hundred 
years  ago. 

Edward  Jenks. 
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THERE  has  been  a  widespread  protest  in  the  United  States  of  late 
against  American  women  marrying  Englishmen,  and  foreigners 
generally  ;  and  the  protest,  with  the  native  aversion  to  looking  all 
round  a  subject,  has  been  based  on  the  argument  that  such  marriages 
are  reverberating  failures,  the  purchaser  of  title  being  commonly 
treated  to  the  indignities  of  neglect,  cruelty,  or  impoverishment  The 
attempt  to  keep  United-States-made  millions  in  the  United  States  is 
laudable  and  wise^  but  no  worse  argument  could  be  brought  forward^ 
in  the  face  of  certain  ugly  facts,  than  the  incompatibility  of  races. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  seventy  million  people.  The 
American  women  that  have  allied  themselves  with  the  aristocracy  of 
England  and  Europe  are  numbered  by  three  figures  only.  Divorce  is 
rampant  in  the  United  States.  It  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  has 
for  two  generations  been  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  comic  news- 
papers, running  neck-and-neck  with  the  cowboy  joke  and  the  tramp 
joke.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  actions  are  brought  by 
women.  The  actions  are  almost  invariably  based  on  the  following 
grounds:  infidelity,  cruelty,  intemperance,  failure  to  provide,  desertion. 
Therefore^  it  would  seem  that  men  are  pretty  much  alike  the  world 
over,  but  that  the  American  man,  being  conscious  of  his  shortcomings, 
has  made  himself  as  adjustable  as  possible,  and  that  American  women 
have  a  high-handed  way  of  shufl9ing  the  cards  to  suit  themselves.  Bat 
before  analysing  this  curious  question  farther  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
certain  statistics  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  a  hazy,  not  to  say 
grotesque,  idea  of  the  divorce  performances  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  comic  weekly  newspapers  are  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  prevalent  belief  that  Chicago  typifies  the  divorce  habit  of  the 
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entire  Uoioo.     Sach  jokes  as  the  following  have  appeared  week  after 
week  for  the  last  twenty  years : 

'*  He.    Mi-ri,  Blank  is  well  connected,  m  she  not  ? 

**  Sni:.  Oh  yes ;  she  has  been  temporarily  connected  witli  five  of  the 
leading  famih'es  of  Chicago.'* 

As  a  matter  of  fact»  there  are  only  eight  grounds  for  divorce  recog- 
nised in  Illinois,  whereas  there  are  nine  in  Kentacky  (incladiog 
volantary  geparatiou),  nine  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  and 
Florida ;  ten  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio ;  and  twelve  in  Tennessee. 
Divorce  can  be  obtained  on  eight  grounds  in  twelve  other  States 
besides  Illinois,  In  Odklahama  it  can  be  obtained  on  six  grounds 
after  a  thirty  days'  residence  ;  in  Nebraska,  Texas,  California,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  after  a  residence  of  sir  months,  for  seven,  five,  six, 
seven,  nine,  and  seven  causes  respectively ;  in  the  Dakot^as  on  six 
grounds  after  a  ninety  days*  residence.  In  Illinois  and  sixteen  other 
States  one  mast  have  been  a  resident  for  one  year  before  availing 
oneself  of  tlieir  divorce  laws,  a  fact  which  has  threatened  the  eclipse 
of  Chicago  since  the  rise  of  Oaklahama  and  the  Dakotas.  In  several 
other  States  a  residence  of  from  two  to  three  years  is  required ;  in 
Massachusetts  five,  although  eight  pleas  are  recognised.  In  New  York 
action  can  be  brought  on  the  old  statutory  ground  only,  and  the 
ground  is  artfully  furnished  with  starabling- blocks.  In  South 
Carolina  no  ground  whatever  is  recognised  as  justifying  divorce,  and 
divorced  people  who  have  married  again  are  liable  to  arrest  for  bigamy 
upon  entering  this  State.  New  York  is  the  most  highly  civilised  and 
the  most  immoral  State  in  the  Union*  South  Carolina  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "  craziest.** 

These  fetatistics  afford  an  inkling  of  the  various  ways  of  thinking  in  a 
people  nnmbering  some  seventy  millions,  and  may  give  pause  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  generalising  too  freely  about  that  odd  modern 
composite  known  as  the  American. 

In  the  Southern  States,  until  very  recently,  the  social  prejudice 
against  divorce  was  as  strong  as  in  the  most  conservative  State  of 
Europe.  Eut  as  the  boarding-schoolgirls  of  this  section  are  now 
eoconraged  in  all  outdoor  athletics,  and  severely  grounded  in  history, 
mathenmtics,  and  general  science,  instead  of  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  complexion  and  the  acquirement  of 
ks  ffr^t-fSf  so  there  is  a  movement  throughout  the  South  toward  in- 
dependent thinking  and  the  reorganising  of  the  individual  life,  when 
necessary  for  happiness.  In  the  early  days  of  California — the  most 
sensational  State  of  the  forty-nine — -a  woman  who  had  obtained  a 
divorce,  no  matter  how  justifiable,  was  under  a  social  ban.  Divorce 
wa?  spoken  of  in  a  whisper,  with  horror.  There  was  reason  for  this  : 
the  better  class  huddled  together  in  that  era  of  lawlessness,  doing  all 
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they  could  to  create  a  society  which  should  be  above  reproach. 
Naturally  they  went  to  extremes.  The  prejudice  lingered  on  for 
more  than  thirty  years;  but  so  many  leadiug  families  have  had 
recourse  to  the  Divorce  Court  during  the  last  fifteen  that  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  institution.  A  San  Francisco 
weekly  newspaper  recently,  with  no  thought  of  humour,  congratulated 
its  readers  that  as  against  the  two  thousand  odd  marriages  of  the  pre- 
K^ediug  year,  there  had  only  been  six  hundred  and  forty-one  divorces. 

It  may  be  asserted  broadly  that  there  is  no  prejudice  against  divorce 
among  the  upper  classes  dwelling  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
fitates,  provided  no  scandal  has  preceded  the  suit  A  woman  of  sug- 
gested peccadilloes,  who  has  great  wealth  and  generalship,  may  be 
permitted  to  lead  society,  and  a  woman  can  lead  society  who  has 
divorced  her  husband  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  but  let  a 
woman,  no  matter  how  favoured,  divorce  one  man  in  order  to  marry 
another  who  has  compromised  her,  and  society  arises  ^n  wrath  and 
<;halks  the  line  with  a  heavy  hand.  It  will  stand  a  good  deal  in  a 
country  where  money  is  kiug,  but  it  has  certain  stan^iards,  and  the 
wise  conform. 

A  short  time  since  Judge  Russell  made  a  sensation  in  New  York 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  a  marriage  contracted  by 
favour  of  a  Dakota  divorce.  Unless  the  Federal  Government  takes 
the  matter  in  hand  and  passes  a  uniform  law  for  all  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  Union,  there  is  danger  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  community  will  have  to  found  a  colony  on  neutral  gronnd  which 
shall  be  an  asylum  for  bigamists.  However,  as  a  rule,  if  the  defendant 
can  be  indu6ed  to  appear,  or  to  represent  himself  by  a  lawyer,  in  the 
State  where  the  action  is  brought,  the  divorce,  if  granted,  will  hold 
good  in  other  States. 

For  some  years  past  the  Dakotas  have  picked  the  matrimonial  knot 
apart  with  a  leniency  and  celerity  which  have  made  them  popular  and 
famous.  Four  or  five  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  an  epideoaic  of 
divorce  among  fashionable  women,  and  North  Dakota  was  their  head- 
quarters during  the  stipulated  ninety  days.  It  meant  ninety  days  of 
exile,  but  as  a  number  happened  to  be  seeking  relief  coincidently  they 
managed  to  pass  the  time  very  agreeably.  One  corridor  in  the  prin- 
-cipal  hotel  came  to  be  known  as  **  Divorce  Row,"  and  the  landlord, 
although  not  doing  so  rushing  a  business  at  present,  still  finds  it  a 
drawing  card  for  tourists.  One  of  these  days,  doubtless,  it  will  be 
removed  to  a  museum.  But  there  were  many  tragic  hours  in 
"  Divorce  Row,"  and  more  than  one  of  its  habitants  was  on  the  verge 
of  nervous  prostration  before  her  plea  was  granted ;  and  none  of  them 
was  happy  in  the  fact  that  she  was  the  ''  news  "  of  the  day. 

Up  to  the  last  third  of  the  century  divorce  was  the  exception  in 
the  United  States;  our  imiHediate  ancestors  seem  to  have  jogged 
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along  very  philosophically,  or,  at  all  events,  wa&hed  their  linen  behind 
closed  doors.  To-day  divorce  is  the  rule.  And  the  motive-power  of 
the  divorce  market  is  woman. 

The  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  actions  for  divorce  are  brought  by 
women  would  appear  to  tell  heavily  against  the  men  of  the  country, 
bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  a  large  percentage  of  these  divorces  go  bj 
default,  which  im plies  either  collusion  or  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  delinquent.  Many  men,  it  is  estimated,  [>ermit  the  offending  wlfi^ 
to  bring  the  suit  rather  than  to  disgrace  her  and  her  children.  Never- 
theless, the  divorce  revolution  has  been  brought  about  and  i» 
maintained  by  women.  The  typical  woman  of  the  United  States 
to-day  is  a  mental  anarchist.  The  reasons  for  this  are  several. 
She  is  a  composite  of  all  the  races  of  earth,  if  not  in  blood,  ia 
points  of  view.  She  is  a  product  of  experimental  democracy,  and, 
like  her  country,  blindly  but  fiercely  striving  for  an  ideal.  Sh« 
has  been  thrown  largely  on  her  own  resources  ;  unlike  the  women  of 
the  old  world,  she  has  done  her  own  thinking.  She  lives  in  an  elec- 
trical atmosphere.  She  is  a  spoiled  child.  She  finds  herself  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  life  that  is  ever  changiog,  and  changes  with  it.  She 
has  come  to  regard  herself  as  by  far  the  most  important  element  in 
that  life.  She  is  a  child  of  the  honr,  of  the  minute  ;  she  does  not 
strike  roots.  Her  independence  has  begot  an  abnormal  amount  of 
individuality.  Is  it  a  matter  for  wonder  that,  finding  the  man  she 
has  married  unsatisfactory,  she  tosses  him  aside  and  begins  life  anew  ? 
It  might  be  argued  that  many  of  the  conditions  enumerated  apply 
equally  to  the  men ;  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  latter  have 
less  time  to  reason  and  analyse.  They  are  essentially  a  race  of  nervous 
inoesaant  workers :  they  seem  to  be  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  if  they 
pause  to  take  breath  the  imperfect  structure  of  their  Republic  will  fall 
to  pieces.      Even  the  rich  men  die  in  harness* 

Inevitably  this  anarchistic  spirit  in  women  has  bred  one  dominant 
and  most  important  attribute — the  ability  to  begin  life  over  again 
every  day  in  the  year,  if  necessary.  It  has  doubtless  been  noticed 
that  no  morbid  sex- novel  of  the  polemical  order  has  been  written  by 
any  woman  of  the  United  States.  Neither  is  serious  cynicism  to  be 
found  in  her  work.  For  these  women  are  rarely  morbid  and  bitter  ; 
never,  it  might  be  asserted,  unless  they  are  unhealthy,  or  very  young. 
They  act,  rather  than  talk,  when  it  comes  to  crises.  The  past,  when 
disposed  of^  has  no  further  concern  for  them*  The  present  is  theirs  ; 
the  future,  a  condition  to  be  moulded  by  their  imperial  will.  More- 
over, the  women  of  the  present  two  generations,  who  dwell  in  great 
etnireef  have  in  large  measure  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  conventional 
religion.  And,  to  reiterate  an  important  point,  the  atmosphere  is 
electrical. 

All  thij  may  sound  somewhat  terrifying,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it/ 
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is  in  the  line  of  progress — although  the  line  is  indnbitably  an  erratic 
one — and  that  the  result  mast  be  beneficial  to  the  American  race. 
The  women  of  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  divorce-mad. 
Far  from  it  They  shrink  from  the  vulgar  publicity  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  the  inevitable  newspaper  notoriety.  In  most  cases  they  bear 
their  burden  as  long  as  they  can,  consistently  with  self-respect.  But 
when  they  do  act,  it  is  with  the  uncompromising  directness  of  their 
race.  There  seems  to  be  an  accepted  idea  in  England  that  American 
women  have  a  habit  of  divorcing  one  man  in  order  to  marry  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  cases  are  rare.  The  women  who  seek  relief 
in  the  Divorce  Courts  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  tired  of  matrimony, 
in  no  haste  for  another  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  if  an  American  woman  became  convinced  that  she  had 
met  the  right  man,  after  having  suffered  the  infliction  of  the  wrong 
one,  she  would  walk  straight  through  the  courts  to  the  church.  It 
is  the  unsleeping  democratic  struggle  towards  the  ideal  which 
animates  the  women  of  the  Bepublic  as  ardently  as  it  did  the  men, 
thirty  years  ago,  when  they  fought  respectively  for  States'  rights 
and  the  Union.  In  other  words,  they  are  determined  at  all  costs  to 
be  happy,  and  to  make  not  one  effort,  but  as  many  as  circumstance 
may  devise. 

Doubtless  the  immediate  cause — which,  in  its  turn,  is  the  result  of 
those  enumerated — of  the  emancipation  of  American  women,  is  their 
adaptability  to  circumstances  in  the  matter  of  self-support.  Many 
of  these  self-supporting  women,  it  may  be  observed,  come  to  the  large 
cities  from  remote  towns  and  villages.  The  young  men  of  the  small 
communities  have  long  been  prone  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  great 
centres.  Formerly  the  forsaken  women,  husbandless  and  hopeless, 
stayed  at  home  and  lived  out  lean,  yellow,  mutely  rebellious  lives. 
To-day  they  pack  their  trunks,  turn  their  square  shoulders  on  thes^ 
AdamleES  wastes,  and  go  forth  to  ''hustle.*'  And  the  number  of 
these  self-supporting  women  is  computed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  4,000,000. 

Naturally,  there  is  little  of  the  Amelia  Sedley  about  these  women. 
They  may  preserve  their  femininity,  their  love  of  home  and  family, 
their  hope  of  husband  and  children  ;  but  the  man  who  says  to  them 
"  You  must "  has  an  uncomfortable  hour ;  and  he  who  attempts  to 
enforce  his  mandate  is,  sooner  or  later,  sent  to  try  his  luck  elsewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  truth,  no  sensible  United  Statesian  who  takes  the 
time  to  select  his  wife  in  a  spirit  of  differentiation,  ever  finds  it 
necessary  to  assert  his  authority.  Such  women  as  find  it  possible 
to  love  their  husbands  are  considerate  and  sympathetic.  If  a  man 
marries  a  cross  and  nagging  wife,  he  deserves  his  fate,  for  the  young 
people  of  the  country  are  given  every  opportunity  before  marriage  to 
know  each  other. 
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This  vast  army  of  brain-working  women — recruited,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  carefolly  educated  middle  class — are  thinkers.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the  upper  class  are  clever  and  alert 
Both  classes  are  manifestly  dissatisfied  with  their  men.  In  less  pro* 
gressive  times  the  religions  spirit — a  common  interest — kept  tho 
family  together.  It  still  does  in  remote  districts  ;  but  this  paper  has 
to  do  with  the  tendencies  of  a  rapidly  developing  cinlisation.  Per- 
haps the  very  cause  of  the  weakening  of  this  spirit — intellectual 
development — may  in  time  become  its  substitute,  and  draw  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  together  again.  For  herein  lies  the 
root  of  the  whole  difficnlty :  the  women  have  outstripped  the  men 
8piritQal]y  and  mentally.  The  men  of  the  United  States  possess  some 
of  the  finest  pertainments  of  the  haman  race,  but  they  are  failures 
where  women  are  concerned*  Their  own  interests  are  so  restricted 
that  they  are  unable  to  interest  for  any  length  of  time  the  most 
versatile  and  mentally  restless  women  on  three  continenta.  They 
have  never  taken  the  time  to  cultivate  the  soul  with  which  their 
women,  steeped  in  the  literature  of  older  worlds,  informs  the  ideal 
man;  necessarily  they  fall  Oat  when  the  glamour  of  passion  has 
departed.  The  situation  seems  to  be  hopeless  at  present ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  reform  will  be  worked  in  this  generation.  But  as 
woman  is  responsible  for  the  upheaval,  it  would  seem  that  she  must 
bd  held  responsible  for  the  future.  She  has  the  training  of  her  sons 
in  her  own  hands*  The  American  father  seldom  or  never  interferes 
in  the  rearing  of  hia  children.     lie  has  not  time. 

In  A  paper  of  this  length  it  is  only  possible  to  generalise  freely. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  the  impression  that  the  United  States  is 
one  seething  hell  of  matrimonial  discontent.  In  any  community,  no 
matter  how  inchoate^  the  commonplace  of  the  human  race  preponderate, 
and  the  commonplace  usually  think  they  are  happy  so  long  as  death 
and  disaster  stand  aloof.  And  in  behalf  of  the  outetanding  minority 
I  oannot  do  batter  than  quote  from  a  letter  of  matrimonial  address, 
which  is  the  choicest  gem  of  one  of  the  latest  and  most  flatteringly 
received  of  the  '*  veritlstic'*  novels.  Perhaps  I  should  preface  it  with 
the  statement  that  the  wooer  ia  a  native  of  Chicago : 

**  I  cannot  prf^mise  to  conform  to  your  ways,  nor  to  bend  to  your  wishes, 
though  I  will  try  to  do  so,  I  cannot  promise  to  assume  cordial  relations 
with  your  relatives,  nor  accept  your  friendshipis  as  binding  upon  ine,  I 
<;aunot  promise  to  be  faithful  to  you  until  death,  but  I  riliall  be  fuithfiil  s^o 
long  MS  I  fill  the  relation  of  husband  to  you.  I  shall  not  lead  a  double  life, 
nor  conct'iil  from  you  any  chiuige  in  my  in^gard  towiu*d  jou.  If  at  any  timo 
I  mei4  a  Woman  whom  I  feel  I  should  live  with  rather  than  with  you,  I 
iihiiW  tell  you  of  her  with  perfect  frankness.  I  thmk  I  shall  find  you  all* 
sjiilhcient^  hut  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  become  and  continue 
tho  most  devuto*l  of  husband^s,  but  I  cannot  pmrnise  it.  Long  years  of 
a»wociation  develop  intolerable  traits  in  men  and  women,  very  often. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  say  that  I  exact  nothing  from  you.  You  tire- 
miHtress  of  yourself ;  to  come  and  go  as  you  please,  without  question  and 
without  accounting  to  me.  You  are  at  liberty  to  cease  your  association  witJi 
me  at  any  time,  and  to  consider  yourself  perfectly  free  to  leave  me  wheneveir 
any  other  man  comes  with  power  to  make  3'ou  happier  than  I. 

"  I  want  you  as  comrade  and  lover,  not  as  subject  or  servant,  or  unwilling- 
wife.  I  do  not  claim  any  rights  over  you  at  all.  You  can  bear  me  childieii* 
or  not,  just  as  you  please.  You  are  a  human  soul  like  myself,  and  I  expect 
you  to  be  as  free  and  sovereign  as  I.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  written  frankly  because  I  believed  it  would  prejudice  you  in  my 
favour.  Had  I  believed  otherwise,  doubtless  I  should  have  written  in 
terms  of  flattery  and  deceit,  for  of  such  is  man  when  seeking  woman  iiv 
marriage." 

The  pith  of  this  letter — written  in  all  sincerity,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  reads  like  a  burlesque — is  that  the  men  of  the  United  States  are 
at  the  dawn  of  comprehension  of  their  women,  and  making  their 
initial  effort  at  adaptation.  It  may  be,  also,  that  they  are  arriving  at 
snbtlety.  And  this  is  the  portent :  they  will  catch  up,  they  will 
pass ;  for  it  is  in  the  natnre  of  man  to  do  all  things  more  completely 
than  woman*  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  next  century  will  see  ttid 
now  half-grown  United  Statesian  at  the  full  of  his  development, 
and  woman  his  willing  snbject.  And  with  the  severe  schooling  he 
is  getting  meanwhile,  he  shonld  find  himself  several  steps  ahead  of 
the  races  whose  men  have  been  the  principal  factors  in  their  owu 
development. 

Gertrude  Atherton^ 
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IN  the  Febraary  namber  of  this  Beview  I  showed  that^  according  to 
the  Yeac  Books  for  1896,  nine  Free  Gharoh  denominatioxis — 
Captbts,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  WesleyanSi  PrimitiFe 
Methodists,  CalFinistic  Methodists,  United  Methodist  Free  ChnrcbeB,  N 

Methodist  Nevr  Connexion,  and  BiUe  Christians — ^had  1,807,723 
Oommanicants  in  Eagland  and  Wale?,  and  that  the  Established 
Ohnrch  had  1778,361.  I  further  showed  that  these  nine  denomi- 
tiations  had  373,685  Sonday-sohool  teachers,  while  the  Established 
Oharch  had  200,596 ;  also  that  the  nine  denominations  had  3,103,285 
^anday-school  scholars,  and  the  Established  Chnrch  2,329,813.  In 
calcalating  sitting  accommodation  it  was  possible  to  take  the  Salva- 
tion Army  into  acconnt,  and  the  figures  accordingly  stand  (afler 
making  a  dedaction  of  10,000  seats  counted  in  each  of  two  Year 
B^oks,  and  therefore  twice  over) : 

T«n  Protestant  denominations  7,000,003 

Established  Church       .         .         .         .     6,778,288 

Thus  the  leading  Free  Churches  have  outstripped  the  Established 
Church  in  Communicants,  Sunday-schools  and  sitting  accommodation ; 
all  these  denominations  being  Evangelical  in  their  teaching. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  I  have  underrated  the  strength 
of  Nonconformity  by  failing  to  tabulate  all  the  denominations.  My 
answer  is  that  I  cannot  collect  figures  which  are  not  in  existence,  nor 
give  to  other  sets  of  figures  a  uniformity  which  they  do  not  possess. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  make  use  of  such  accounts  of  the 
remaining  Free  Church  bodies  as  are  available,  in  order  to  estimate 
their  strength  and  determine  their  relation  to  the  Evangelical  denomi- 
nations already  enumerated.  The  principal  of  these,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  are  the  following :  (1)  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  857 

vou  UXIL  2  s 
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meeting-houses  regularly  open,  16,476  members,  6706  adherents,  and 
41,757  Sunday  scholars,  the  majority  of  whom  are  adults.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  16,476  members  include  all  the  children  in  Quaker 
households,  (2)  The  New  Church  (Swedenborgian),  which  has  74 
congregations,  6093  members,  830  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  7795 
scholars.  (3)  The  Free  Church  of  England,  with  20  congregations 
about  1000  Communicants.  (4)  The  Independent  Methodists,  mostly 
in  Lancashire,  with  141  chapels,  8571  member?,  2795  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  25,074  scholars.  (5)  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  with  34  congregations,  2100  communicants,  370  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  3022  scholars,  and  11,000  sittings.  (6)  The  Peculiar 
People,  mostly  in  Essex.  About  this  small  body  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  accurate  information.  (7)  The  Unitarians,  with  307  con- 
gregations :  no  further  figures  are  published.  (8)  The  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  which  has  three  congregations  in  London  and  one 
or  two  more  in  the  provinces. 

The  only  really  large  denomination  outside  the  ten  whose  figures 
were  given  in  my  former  article  consists  of  those  who  call  themselves 
undenominational.  Under  this  head  must  be  reckoned  the'' Brethren '^ 
and  all  who  frequent  mission  halls  of  a  neutral  character.  The 
"  Brethren "  are  but  a  small  minority  of  the  undenomlnationalists, 
who  are  much  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  After 
going  through  the  London  and  suburban  directories,  and  carefully 
omitting  mere  mission  rooms,  and  balls  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  or  any  other  religious  body,  or  with  the  London  City  Mission, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Greater  London  alone  contains 
over  three  hundred  mission  halls  of  an  undenominational  character, 
and  that  these  will  seat  about  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  The 
strength  of  undenominationalism  in  the  great  provincial  towns  I  can- 
not ascertain,  but  nowhere  is  it  proportionally  so  strong  as  in  tha 
metropoli& 

I  have  now  taken  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  field,  with  the 
necessary  exception  of  a  few  isolated  eccentric  congregations ;  and  the 
net  result  of  the  inquiry  is  that,  save  two  small  bodies — the  Unitarians 
and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — the  Free  Churches  are  evan- 
gelical and  anti-sacerdotal.  Their  relations  towards  each  other  are 
not  antagonistic,  but  fraternal.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  groups 
or  sections  who  prefer  to  work  apart,  or  who  are  bound  by  narrow 
and  antiquated  views  of  Church  order,  but  everywhere  there  is  an 
increased  desire  for  amity  and  concord. 

Tpie  Working  Clergy. 

The  revelation  of  the  strength  of  the  Free  Churches  has  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  of  their  friends  as   well    as   their  foes ;  but  the 
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remarkable  character  of  the  fignres  is  only  fully  realised  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Established  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  middle  class,  that  it  enjoys 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  ancient  parish  churches,  and  that  it  draws 
an  income  of  six  millions  a  year  from  ancient  national  endowments. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  ministers  of  all  other  denominations  put 
together.  Let  us  take  the  working  ministry  in  all  cases,  omitting 
those  who  have  retired,  or  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  other 
occupations.  According  to  the  "  Church  of  England  Year  Book  "  the 
number  of  working  clergy  is  as  follows : 

Incumbents 13,802  ^ 

Assistant  Curates 6,463 

Bishops  and  Cathedral  Clergy        .         .  230 

20,495 

Curates  in  sole  charge  are,  of  course,  not  counted,  for  they  simply 
supply  the  place  of  incumbents  who  are  not  at  work,  but  have  been 
counted.  In  the  case  of  the  cathedral  clergy  and  suffragan  bishops, 
pluralists  have  been  eliminated.  After  all,  the  number  of  working 
clergy  is  understated,  for  no  account  has  been  taken  of  gaol  chaplains, 
and  military  and  naval  chaplains  on  duty  at  home. 

Let  us  now  turn,  to  the  pastors  of  the  nine  leading  Free  Church 
denominations,  first  excluding  those  who  have  retired,  or  who  are 
engaged  in  other  occapitions  ;  but  including  evangelists  or  lay  pastorsL 
actually  in  charge  of  churches. 


FiiEE  Church  Pastors. 


Baptists 

Conpjregationalists    .         .         . 
Presbyterians  .... 
Wesleyans       .... 
Primitive  Methodists 
Calvinistic!  Methodists 
United  MethodL^t  Free  Church 
Methodist  Now  Connexion 
Bible  Clirihtians 


1,718 
2,441 
801 
1,774 
9G5 
602 
818 
185 
1G5 


Total       ....         8,8G9 

Considering  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  Established  clergy 
over  the  Free  Church  ministers,  it  would  seem  astonishing  that  the 
Established  Church  does  not  show  better  comparative  results.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  average  a 
Free  Church  minister  is,  in  point  of  efficiency,  superior  to  the  deigy- 
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man.  The  Free  Gliarclies  have  a  great  advantage  in  tbat  most  of 
them  use  the  agency  of  lay  preaching,  especially  for  rough  and  obscure 
work.  In  most  of  the  denominations  local  preachers  are  duly 
accredited  and  recognised^  and  no  account  is  taken  in  this  article  of 
those  who  do  not  seek  denominational  recognition,  or  who  are  un- 
attached. The  only  case  in  which  the  Year  Book  fails  to  give  the 
number  of  local  preachers  is  that  of  the  Congregation alists,  and  I 
have  estimated  their  number  as  proportionally  the  same  as  the 
Baptists.  The  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  considers  that  I 
am  justified  in  making  this  estimate,  and  if  any  one  thinks  the  pro- 
portion too  high,  let  him  consider  the  amount  of  open-air  work  in 
London  and  the  great  towns,  and  the  number  of  local  mission  halls 
worked  by  large  Congregational  churches. 


Local  Pbeacherfi. 


Baptists  .... 

CoDgregationalist3   . 
Presbyterians  .... 
Wesleyans        .... 
Calvinistic  Melhodi^ts 
Primitive  Methodists 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Methodist  New  CoDnexicn 
Bible  Christians 


4,385 
5,665 

17,065 
899 

16,742 
3,066 
1,133 
1,492 


Total        ....       49,947 

The  Established  Church,  of  late  years,  has  availed  itself  of  this  kind 
of  lay  help  to  some  extent,  but  its  "  lay  readers  "  at  present  only 
number  1653. 

I  anticipate  that  some  who  have  followed  my  figures  thus  far  are 
ready  to  ask — If  all  these  statements  are  true,  what  becomes  of  the  litt 
of  nearly  three  hundred  religious  deEominations  given  in  **  Whitaker's 
Almanack,"  which  is  so  often  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  e\iis  of 
what  is  barbarously  called  *'  Polychurchism  "  ?  Dr.  Horton  has  treated 
this  list  with  merited  scorn  in  the  Fortnightly  for  April ;  I  propose  to 
examine  it  in  detail.  Let  us  first  consider  what  it  actually  professes 
to  be.  It  is  headed  with  these  words :  ''  Meetings  for  Religious 
Worship  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  certified  to  the  Begittrar- 
General  on  behalf  of  persons  described  as  follows."  Whitaker  gives 
the  total  as  293,  but  the  entries  are  only  285.  Registration  confers 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  so  it  is  natural  that  people  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  together  on  Sundays  should  seek  to  be  placed  on  the  li^t 
whether  they  are  really  religious  bcdies  or  not.  A  single  glance  at 
the  list  should  be  sufficient  to  show  any  well-informed  reader  that  it 
is  untrustworthy.  But  let  us  proceed  to  an  analysis. 
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First  of  all  most  be  elimiaateJ  all  entries  which  are  evidently  of 
foreigQ  origin.  We  may  expect  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans^  Jews 
and  Turks,  should  find  their  way  to  such  a  coantry  a3  Eogland,  and 
should  bring  their  religions  with  them ;  but  it  b  ridiculous  to  number 
each  religions  as  belonging  to  the  English  people.  Such  entries 
includd  Jews,  who  are  entered  in  nine  diiferent  way?,  missions  to  the 
Jews,  entered  in  six  different  wajs,  the  Greek  Church  entered  in 
three  different  ways,  and  MosleraSj  who  are  entered  in  two  different 
ways.  They  also  include  French,  German,  and  other  foreigu  congre- 
gations, and  certain  Welsh  and  Scotch  bodies.  Welsh  Wesley ans  are 
not  anything  more  than  Wesley ans  because  they  worship  in  Welsh, 
nor  are  Scotch  Baptists  anything  more  than  Baptists  because  they 
are  characteristically  clannish.  Thas  at  the  very  outset  forty- foor 
entries  of  nationality  must  be  eliminated. 

Next,  I  find  a  gronp  of  religious  societies  which,  thongh  religions 
in  their  object,  are  certainly  not  religious  denominations.  Uere  are 
are  a  few  samples ;  the  Britislj  and  Foreign  Sailors*  Society,  the 
Mariners*  Friend  Society,  the  Society  for  Visiting  the  Sick,  tb© 
Newcastle  Sailors*  Society,  the  London  City  Mission^  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  I  can  understand  these  entries,  for  if  any  one  of  thetse 
societies  starts  a  religions  service  in  a  certain  place  the  name  of  the 
society  b  given  ;  but  these  bodies  cannot  be  reckoned  as  religious 
denominations.  No  less  than  fifteen  such  entries  must  therefore  be 
stTUck  out 

Yet,  farther,  I  God  another  group  which  from  their  very  names  r»i. 
hardly  be  described  as  religious  denominations  at  all.  At  aDV  rale  they. 
are  non-Christian  bodies.  In  this  category  are  the  Political  Society 
the  Secularists,  and  various  spiritualistic  urganbatioos ;  including  t^ 
Society  of  Recreative  Religiouists  which,  as  I  happen  to  know,  was. 
started  in  order  to  get  np  Sunday  entertainments.  Under  this  head 
we  mast  eliminate  twenty-one  mora, 

A  footnote  in  ''  Whitaker  '*  states  that  some  denominations  ar^ 
described  under  different  names*  Leaving  out  of  account  the  clisses 
already  disposed  of,  1  find  that  there  are  thirty-two  of  these  superfluous 
entries ;  probably  there  are  more,  as  they  cannot  all  be  detected! 

Next  comes  a  very  large  group  which  are  not,  properly  Fpeakio^^, 
denominations  at  all,  but  (dimply  evaugelistic  agencies.  Some  are 
missions  belonging  to  particular  towns,  like  the  PortEmcnth  Mieiion 
and  the  SheflBeld  llighway  Mission.  Others  are  organised  by  Chrifitian 
teetotalers,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  beiog  among 
the  number.  Others  are  obvious  imitations  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  terms  "  Army/*  **  Mission/' *' Gospel,"  sofiicienily  indicate  thoii 
character.  Not  a  few  of  these  movements  are  simply  energetic  cff- 
ahoots  from   Methodism,   and   the    leaders  are  often   still  connected 
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with  some  Metbodist  Church.  I  count  sixty  each  entries,  bat  the  real 
namber  is  probably  larger  still. 

Another  large  gronp  represents  the  desire  of  many  people  to  get 
rid  of  denominationalism  altogether.  Sometimes  they  call  themsel7es 
^'  Brethren/'  with  yarions  modifications,  and  the  ingennity  of  their 
efforts  to  avoid  any  sectarian  designation  is  very  carious.  The  un- 
denominational people  describe  themselves  in  thirty-nine  different 
ways.  They  are  all  dominated  by  one  idea,  and,  though  they  may  vary 
in  small  details,  they  practically  represent  one  mode  of  thought  and 
one  kind  of  Church  government. 

A  smaller,  but  still  numerous,  group  oives  its  existence  to  the 
growth  of  ritualism  in  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  both  public  and  private  patrons  sometimes  force 
extreme  sacerdotalists  upon  Protestant  congregations.  The  very 
names  used  by  these  Evangelicals  show  their  attachment  to  the  Church 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  their  reluctance  to  rank 
themselves  as  full-grown  Nonconformists.  Some  twenty  congregations 
are  federated  as  the  '*  Free  Church  of  England,"  but  there  are  about 
fifteen  varieties  in  all.  There  are  also  about  fifteen  varieties  of  unclassed 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  probably  representing  purely  local  and 
temporary  dissensions. 

We  have  now  less  than  fifty  denominations  left,  and  the  majority 
-of  these  are  obscare  and  isolated  congregations.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  there  are  really  not  more  than  a  score  of  Christian  denomi- 
nations of  English  or  Welsh  origin  outside  the  pale  of  the  Anglican 
And  Roman  Catholic  Churches ;  and  of  these  all  but  two  are  nearly 
allied  in  faith,  much  more  nearly  than  are  the  different  modes  of 
religion  in  the  Church  of  England. 

While  examining  the  list,  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  wandering 
among  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  First  I  came  across  a  society  of 
Independent  Beligious  Reformers  which  breathed  its  last  in  London 
many  years  ago  ;  then  I  met  with  certain  names  belongiug  to  bygone 
Methodist  controversies ;  then  I  lighted  on  *^  Believers  in  Joanna 
Southcott,'*  and  though  that  deluded  dropsical  woman  had  some  two 
hundred  followers  left  in  1851,  they  can  hardly  survive  as  a  distinct 
congregation  now.  At  last  the  smell  of  the  charnel-house  grew  so 
strong  that  I  determined  to  make  inquiry  of  the  Registrar-General 
himself.  His  reply  amply  confirmed  my  suspicions,  for  he  wrote  : 
"The  list  of  religious  denominations  published  in  'Whitaker's 
Almanack '  represents  those  bodies  that  have  at  any  time  certified  a 
place  or  places  of  worship  to  the  Registrar-General  ;  the  editor  would 
not  have  the  means  of  eliminating  therefrom  the  name  of  any 
denomination  which  may  subsequently  have  ceased  to  exist."  This  is 
decisive.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  publish  my  analysis  because 
it  demonstrates  that  even  taking  the  list  as  it  stands  it  is  utterly 
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untrustworthy  and  therefore  worthless.  Bat  the  Registrar-General 
has  now  given  it  the  coup  de  grace.  Henceforth  the  most  audacious 
champion  of  State-appointed  religion  will  hardly  venture  to  quote  it 
as  a  list  of  existing  religious  denominations.  It  is  a  mere  record  that 
at  some  time  or  other  buildings  have  been  used  ostensibly  for  religious 
worship  under  distinctive  and  very  often  misleading  designations. 
After  the  clear  and  positive  declaration  of  the  Registrar-General  it 
ought  no  longer  to  appear  in  any  reference  book  which  claims  to  be 
a  statement  of  actual  facts. 

Howard  Evans. 
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ROBERTSON  of  Brighton  was  never  so  happy  in  his  theological 
exposition  as  when  he  coald  use  one  difficulty  to  solve  another. 
At  times,  when  reading  his  discourses^  you  feel  that  whenever 
any  insoluble  problem  confronts  you  the  best  thing  to  do  }» 
to  seek  out  another  problem  as  insoluble  and  solve  one  by  the 
other.  This  Eobertsonian  method  is  being  applied  with  remarkable- 
success  this  year  to  the  solution  of  two  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  baffle  the  instructors  of  our  ingenuous  youth.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  Ecboo^- 
boy  than  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  it  is  the  carrying  o» 
of  a  regular  correspondence.  Oat  of  these  two  repugnances  expe- 
rience has  proved  it  is  possible  to  generate  their  opposites,  and 
over  two  thousand  young  people  in  France  and  Euglaud  are  at  thi» 
moment  demonstrating  every  week  to  their  own  satisfaction  and 
improvement,  that  while  foreign  exercises  are  ''  horrid  "  and  letter- 
writing  is  ''  an  awful  bore/'  it  is  '*  great  fun  "  to  substitute  a  letter 
to  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  hated  exercise.  Thus  do  the  two 
antipathies  produce  a  sympathy,  and  the  youth  who  hates  equally  to  writ^ 
a  sentence  in  a  foreign  language  or  to  write  a  letter  finds  that  he 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  when  each 
alternate  letter  must  be  written  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  idea  of  covering  Europe  with  a  network  of  friendly  corre- 
spondents, whose  letters  to  each  other  would  replace  the  dull  grind  of 
the  regular  exercise  by  the  deUghtf  ul  novelty  of  making  acquaintance,, 
possibly  friends,  with  an  unknown  correspondent  in  foreign  parts,  ha» 
grown  so  rapidly  within  the  last  six  months  as  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion of  some  particulars  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  som& 
speculations  as  to  what  may  yet  be  attained. 
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The  original  idea  reacbed  ns,  like  the  idea  of  the  ironclad,  from 
across  the  Channel.  M.  Sevrette,  professor  of  the  Lycoo  at  Chartre&, 
seeiog  the  possibility  of  making  a  pleasure  ont  of  a  task^  started  a 
Correspondence  Club,  for  French  and  Eoglisli  boys,  nearly  fonr  years 
ago.  He  succeeded  in  several  cases,  and  lads  who  were  put  iuto 
commnmcation  with  each  other  made  the  weekly  letter  the  foundation 
for  a  permanent  frieoddhip.  Bat  M.  Sevrette  was  not  at  the  centre 
of  thiogs.  He  was  alone  and  single-handed,  without  means  of  com- 
ma uication  with  the  great  public  either  in  Fraace  or  in  Eogland,  and 
his  Correspondence  Club,  although  achieving  no  small  measure  of 
fcuccess  within  a  narrow  range,  showed  no  indication  of  Continental 
development.  The  new  start  which  has  encouraged  such  hopes  a^  to 
the  future  eztension  of  the  scheme  was  also  due  to  the  initiative  of  a 
French  teacher.  M.  Mielle,  profeeseur  au  College  et  aox  Ecolea 
Normales^  Dragaignan,  who  is  married  to  an  Eoglish  lady  ako 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  South  of  France,  made  the  experiment 
with  his  own  boys,  and  found  that  it  worked  admirably  for  two 
years  and  more.  He  found  that  the  interest  of  his  scholars  in  the 
»?qai8ition  of  English  was  marvellously  quickened  by  the  weekly  letter 
which  passed  between  them  and  the  English  schoolboys  to  whom  he 
introduced  them*  His  plan  was  simplicity  itself.  Each  of  hia 
scholars  who  wished  to  become  proficient  in  English  was  given  the 
address  of  an  English  schoolboy  or  schoolgirl,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  whom  he  wrote  at  the  beginning  a  letter  in  French,  asking  fox  a 
reply  in  English  within  a  week.  Then  the  French  boy  wrote  an 
English  letter  to  his  English  corresjiondent,  by  whom  it  was  received, 
corrected  mxd  returned  in  the  following  week  with  a  French  letter, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  sent  back  corrected.  Each  boy  wrote  two 
letters  per  month  alternately  in  French  and  English,  always  returning 
the  one  monthly  letter  written  in  foreign  language  carefully  corrected. 
As  M,  Mielle  said,  "  the  fun  of  it  made  the  eoggestion  a  success. "^ 
The  experience  of  two  years  convinced  M.  Mielle  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  same  system  might  not  be  generalised  with  success. 
80  he  communicated  with  M,  Colin,  the  editor  of  the  IiCL-ue  Univirst 
tairt^  to  which  all  the  liides  and  colleges  of  France  are  subscriliers, 
and  appealed  to  him  to  suggest  the  general  adoption  of  the  scheme  ta 
the  teaching  profession  throughout  France,  M,  Colin  entered  into 
the  proposal  with  spirit,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  appeal,  there  are  at 
the  present  moment  no  fewer  than  1500  persons  in  France  of  both 
6«€S — about  1000  males  and  500  of  the  other  sex — who  are  now 
regularly  exch&nging  letters  every  fortnight  with  an  equal  number  of 
correspondents  in  the  United  Kingdom.  M.  Mielle,  however,  is  not 
a  mere  pedagogue,  and  behind  this  scheme  of  schoolboy  correspond 
enc^  he  saw,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  the  dawn  of  a  new  interna- 
tional brotherhood.     When,  last  December,  he  was  explaining  to  an^ 
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iEnglibh  friend   what   he   hoped  might  result  from  the   Echeme,   he 
wrote : 

"  Not  only  in  a  purely  professional  point  of  view  do  I  advance  this  scheme  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  promote  greater  interests  than  the  mere 
advancing  in  our  countries  of  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  The 
progress  of  the  world,  the  interests  of  peace  and  civilisation,  the  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  England  may  be  usefully  served  (and  where 
more  usefully  ?)  in  our  schools. 

**  I  own  that  my  heart  beats  faster  when  I  think  of  a  thousand  or  so 
intelligent  boys  and  girls  of  the  middle  class  on  each  side  of  the  Channel  ex- 
changing friendly  greetings,  and  playfully  correcting  each  other*s  slips  in  the 
Queen's  English  or  le  Fran9ais  de  Fmnce,  and  where  then  will  be  the  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bowe  ?  " 

M.  Mielle's  dream  has  been  already  more  than  realised,  and  no 
one  can  yet  say  whereto  this  most  pregnant  suggestion  may 
grow. 

The  original  proposal  of  an  Anglo-French  Letter- Writing  Association 
has  already  been  developed  in  many  diflTerent  directions.  The  Remie 
UniversUaire  speedily  supplemented  its  appeal  to  French  students  of 
English  to  French  students  of  German^  and  elicited  an  even  more 
cordial  response.  Then  suggestions  were  made  for  the  extension  of 
its  scope  to  Italy,  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  even  to  Russia  and 
Boumania.  The  Swiss,  ever  quick  to  perceive  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  any  educational  proposal,  welcomed  it  warmly,  but  at  once 
proceeded  to  adapt  it  for  their  own  use.  "  How  admirably,"  exclaimed 
one  Swiss  journalist  when  recommending  the  scheme  to  his  readers, 
"  how  admirably  would  this  system  serve  to  unite  fraternally  the 
youth  of  our  different  cantons !  At  present,  when  the  period  of  military 
service  arrives,  the  lads  from  German-,  French-,  and  Italian-speaking 
cantons  meet  in  camp  as  total  strangers.  Excepting  for  their  allegiance 
to  the  Federation  they  might  almost  be  foreigners  to  each  other.  But 
if  M.  Mielle's  admirable  suggestions  were  carried  out,  and  the  scholars 
in  our  schools,  introduced  by  this  friendly  correspondence  into  personal 
relations  with  other  scholars  in  other  cantons,  speaking  different 
languages,  the  camp  would  be  a  point  of  reunion,  a  meeting-place  of 
friends,  and  the  muster  would  come  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  it  is  now  often  regarded  with  aversion.''  The  Bevtie 
de  V Instruction  of  Belgium  laid  stress  upon  the  same  considerations 
in  recommending  the  interchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
pupils  in  the  French  and  Walloon  schools. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  practical  advantages  of  M.  Mielle's 
system.  Correspondence  never  begins,  or,  if  begun,  speedily  languishes 
when  the  correspondents  have  no  point  of  interest  in  common,  no 
object  which  is  forwarded  by  letter-writing.  But  in  this  international 
exchange  of  letters  between  students  there  is  a  common  point  of 
interest  to  start  with,  and  the  object  common  to  both  is  directly 
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promoted   by  every  letter  that  is   written.     The  firet  difScalty  is  to 
make  a  start,     Oa  this  sabject  M,  Mielle  says : 

**  1  leave  the  >x>ys  completely  a  free  band  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  Diit 
in  the  beginning  I  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  open  a  correspondence 
would  be  to  describe  the  school  and  surroundings.  They  described  school- 
life  in  our  sohools  [h/cee^  ou  coll<'tje^)^  sometimes  as  boarders,  sometimes  as 
day-Bchohirs,  and  aisked  their  English  comrades  for  a  reciprocity.  Then 
about  thoir  gamei?,  sports,  ttc.  Some  even  spoke  about  their  family,  and 
told  all  about  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  the  holidays  were  an  inex- 
luiustible  Fource  of  information.  Then,  what  books  do  you  like,  read,  nnd 
so  on  ?  Which  in  your  favourit'©  book,  *S:c.  ?  In  short,  the  choice  was  left 
to  the  writer,  the  m^ist^r  being  always  glad  to  give  his  advice,  but  taking 
care  never  to  force  it  unasked  on  the  boys. 

**  As  I  wanted  to  make  the  lefcter-writing  a  pleasure  to  the  boys,  I  made 

point  not  to  interfere  in  the  sending  or  receiving  of  them.     They  were 

Iways  shown  to  me  (I  mean  the  English  ones),  and  usually  we  re^id  them 

^iosily  and   familiarly  together,   spending  thus   many  a   delightful    half- 

hour;' 


It  is  extraordinary  how  the  mere  effort  to  convert  the  Bimplest 
commonplaces  of  small  talk  into  their  foreign  equivalents  adds  interest 
even  to  gossip  about  the  weather.  To  say  it  is  a  fine  day,  bet  that  it 
looks  like  rain,  interests  no  one ;  but  to  make  the  same  remark  in  the 
correct  French  or  German  idiom  stimulates  thoDght  and  excites 
interest  at  once,  And,  as  might  be  expected^  the  blunders  which  we 
all  make  in  attempting  to  express  ourselves  in  other  than  our  native 
tongad  are  a  sonrce  of  inexhaustible  amasement.  An  entertaining 
volume  might  be  compiled  under  the  familiar  title  **  English  as  She  is 
Wrote,*'  or  '*  French  as  She  is  Wrote,"  from  the  letters — especially  the 
earlier  letters — passing  between  the  correspondents  of  this  new 
IntcmationaL 

The  echoolboy  has  uanally  his  mafcter  to  help  him,  although  some 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  submit  their  letters  to  their 
tutors  J  bat  there  are  others,  especially  among  the  adults,  who  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  correspondence,  who  have  no  chance  of  such 
assistance.  **  At  this  moment/*  wrote  a  bachelor  of  twenty-seven,  in 
the  Government  service  in  the  South  of  France,  *'  I  do  not  know  a 
word  of  English.  I  live  in  the  country,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find 
s  teacher.  But  with  plenty  of  goodwill  and  a  good  grammar  I  hope 
eoon  to  attain  success."  *'  With  plenty  of  goodwill  and  a  good 
grammar  **  one  may  indeed  hope.  But  the  attempt  to  translate 
literally  French  forms  of  speech  into  EogUsh  has  sometimes  results 
almost  unintelligible  until  they  are  translated  back  again.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  letter  written  by  a  IVench  boy  to  his  English 
oorrespondent,  who  had  asked  him  to  visit  him  this  summer  holiday. 
Even  with  the  doable  process  of  translation  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
know  whether  the  invitation  was  accepted  or  declined  : 
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"  Dear  Friend, 

"  I  think  that  I  can  give  back  me  to  your  good  invitation  but  I  go 
11  England  during  the  holidays,  strive  to  go  all  same  self  even  London. 
You  have  been  much  in  the  feasts  all  these  time  to  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubil^,  and  I  understand  that  you  have  not  wiitten  at  the  time,  so  I  eztsuse 
you.  If  you  must  send  me  an  English  newspaper  speaking  of  the  Jubil6,  I 
send  you  by  the  guardhouse  the  photographies  of  the  sights  of  this  city  anii 
the  principal  monuments. 

"  I  go  from  W today  to  pass  the  holidays  of  the  fourteen  Juili  (the 

national  feast)  we  have  to  days  of  holidays  at  the  occasion.     W is  a 

little  coast  town  where  my  great  fathers  have  two  Swiss  cheese  houses,  each 
year  we  go  down  yonder  for  pass  the  great  holidays.  The  coast  is  so  beautiful 
and  become  so  worldly.  Make  you  much  of  velocipede  in  this  moment  ? 
AVhat  stamp  have  you  ?  I  hope  receive  a  letter  of  you  the  twenty-one  Juli 
and  in  this  expectation  receive  dear  comrade  a  heai-ty  shake  of  the  hand  of 
your  sincere  friend  P." 

The  reading  of  the  following  letter  from  an  English  girl  to  her 
French  friend  probably  caused  as  mach  amusement,  although  not  so 
much  mystification  as  the  French  boy's  reply  to  his  friend's  invitation  : 

*'  CnfcRE  Mademoiselle, 

*'  Vraiment  je  tremble  k  la  pensee  d'ecrire  une  lettre  frangaise  k 
une  vraie  Fran9aise.  Sans  doute  vous  vous  moquerez  de  mes  fautes  et  vou* 
vous  ennuyerez de les  corriger, mais  ayez  pitie  dune pauvre  anglaise  qui aime^ 
tant  sa  propre  langue,  qu'elle  a  bien  de  la  difficult^  d'en  apprendre  une  autre. 

'*  Pour  commencer.  Je  vous  remercie  chaleureusement  de  votre  petit 
billet  de  ce  matin. 

"  Je  trouve  que  cette  id^  de  Monsieur  Mielle  est  superbe ;  il  doit  etrd- 
anglaise  ce  gentil  monsieur.  J'esp^re  que  vous  serez  bon  correspondant  et 
j'essayerai  de  faire  de  mon  mieux  pour  vous  int^resser. 

"J'aime  I'histoire  plus  que  les  autres  sujets  anglais;  la  grammaire 
Fran9aise  m'agace,  mais  la  traduction  j 'adore ;  je  ne  suis  jamais  plus  contente 
qu'avec  un  livre  fran9aise  ou  allemand  et  un  dictionnaire.  J'amise  beaucoup 
quelques-uns  de  vos  ^crivains ;  j'ef  p^re  que  vous  avez  le  m^me  sentiment 
pour  les  notres. 

"  Je  viens  de  lire  *  Jack '  par  Daudet.  Jack  est  charmant,  ravissant.  Jd 
sais  que  tout  Fran9ais  aime  ce  dernier  mot.  Les  ceuvres  de  Victor  Hugo 
me  plaisent  joliment,  mais  il  aime  trop  I'horrible  et  moi  je  d^teste  Thorrible. 

''Maintenant  pour  ma  famiile.  Mon  p^re  est  mort  il  y  a  plusieurs^ 
ann^es.     Ma  m^re,  mon  frere  et  mes  deux  soeurs  vivent  k  S . 

**Ma  soeur   ain^e  va   se  marier  en  ao(it.     Son  fianc^  est  tr^  gentil, 
mais  un  peu  original  et  6trange.     II  ne  lit  jamais  des  romans.     II  ne  re 
marque  jamais  si  on  porte  une  robe  ou  un  chapeau  neufs. 

'*  Cependant  pendant  nos  vacances  il  nous  conduit  au  theatre  ou  il  nou.^ 
donne  un  piquenique. 

**  Mes  scDurs  sont  plus  instruites  que  moi. 

"  J'avais  pens^  k  vous  dire  quelle  esp^e  de  pension  est  I C .  Mai» 

je  garderai  ces  choses-la  quand  j  aurai  le  plaisir  de  vous  ^crire  en  anglais. 

"  Cette  fois  vous  me  repondrez  en  anglais,  n*est-ce-pas. 

"  Voulez  vous  que  je  vous  corrige  vos  fautes  ?  expliquez-moi  comment  vou* 
pensez  que  votre  correspondence  soit  le  plus  profitable. 

*'  Figurez  vous  que  j'ai  encore  mille  choses  k  vous  dire  mais  le  temps  me> 
manque  et  j'ai  gi-ande  en  vie  de  dormir. 

*'  Maintenant  il  faut  que  je  vous  dise  Bon  Soir. 

**  Votre  amie  anglaiae." 
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The  national  self-complacency  of  the  English  which  shows  itself  in 
the  delightfully  ungrammatical  phrase,  *'  Je  troa^e  que  cette  idee  de 
Monsieur  Mielle  est  superbe  ;  il  doit  etre  Auglaise,  ce  gentil  moa- 
fiienr,"  seldom  found  more  amusing  and  lees  mischievous  expreesion. 
The  correspondents  for  the  most  part  seem  to  get  on  famously  together, 
'**  Dear  Comrade,  I  have  been  very  satisfied  to  receive  your  letter  that 
has  made  me  much  pleasure/*  is  a  fair  example  of  the  greeting  with 
ivhich  the  correspondence  opens,  and  they  **  reserve  the  next  letter 
for  speaking  you  more  loug," 

Stamp- collecting  is  an  endless  source  of  interest  to  the  schoolboys 
of  all  countries.  As  one  French  boy  writes  :  '*  From  your  letter  yon 
geem  to  be  a  fervent  collector  of  stamps,  so  am  I,  but  only  when  I 
have  a  spare  time,  but  I  have  some  rare  enough/' 

Photography  and  cycling  ofifer  endless  opportunities  for  gossiping 
iDterchange  of  experiences.  One  correspondent  wishes  for  an  Euglish 
devotee  of  le  £oxs,  GirU  chirrup  away  pleasantly  about  their  lessons, 
their  clothes  and  their  appearance.  Eaganie  writes  ;  **  Reading  over 
my  letter,  I  see  that  I  have  forgotten  one  thing,  my  portrait  j  yon 
fancy  perhaps  that  I  am  tall.  No,  no,  undeceive  yourself.  I  am 
rather  small,  with  fairchestnat  hair  and  black  eyes*  What  can  I  tell 
you  more  about  myself?  I  play  the  piano  and  recite  for  pleasure — 
Dj  you  play  any  instrument  or  sing  ?  I  await  your  answer  eagerly/* 
'*  Gooi-bye,  my  dear  Itjbert/'  one  French  lad  coucludes  his  letter, 
'*I  pass  my  Arm  through  the  Minche  and  I  give  you  a  vigorous 
handshake/'  What  a  charming  phrase,  and  how  delightful  to  sub- 
Btituto  the  hearty  handshake  for  the  other  salutation  which  each 
nation  has,  alas,  toD  often  interchaaged  when,  like  Robert's  corre- 
spondent it  passed  its  arm  through  the  Manche  in  the  shape  of  Channel 
fleetu,  and  their  French  equivalents. 

Sir  John  Gorst  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  year : 
correspondence  between  the  two  countries  would  be  of 
advantage,  both  educatioual  aud  national.  I  feel  the  almost  invincible 
relnctance  of  the  British  schoolboy  to  write  any  letters  at  all  will  prove 
A  great,  but  I  hope  not  an  insuperable,  obstacle/' 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  schoolboy's  reluctance 
,  c^  be  overcome  when  he  Oads  that  he  (!an  replace  one  of  hia  grinds 
over  his  French  exercises  by  a  delEghtfully  adventurous  struggle  to 
irarry  the  experiences  of  an  English  school  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  French  language.  The  French  tutor  of  Rugby,  in  sending  in  a 
list  of  correspondents  from  the  firit  French  set  of  Rugby  school, 
remarked  that  if  only  a  small  proportion  carried  out  the  correspondence 
to  any  considerable  length  a  great  gain  has  been  obtained.  ''  I  would 
fain  entertain  the  hope  that  in  some  cases  the  correspondence  would 
lead  to  invitations  to  spend  the  holidajs  at  each  other^a  house.  This 
in  particular  won  Id  be  sj  happy  a  result  thit  I,  for  my  part,  shall  be 


**  Such 
obvioae 
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very  glad  to  give  the  plan  my  whole  support."  This  happy  result  is 
already  being  attained  in  several  cases,  and  still  there  is  more  to 
follow. 

The  task  of  securing  English  correspondents  for  the  army  of 
students  who,  in  France  through  M.  Mielle  and  the  Revue  Vnivcrsi- 
tairCy  and  in  Germany  through  Professor  Hartmann  of  Leipsic,  impa- 
tiently demand  persons  to  whom  to  write  letters  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  has  been  undertaken  by  Miss  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge  House, 
Wimbledon,  who  has  displayed  admirable  zeal  and  devotion  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  this  new  International.  For  older  students 
the  Practical  Teacher  has  afforded  M.  Mielle  the  publicity  of  its 
pages.  It  was  to  this  magazine  that  M.  Mielle  addressed  the  follow- 
ing common-sense  reply  to  the  usual  objection  raised  by  conservative 
teachers  who  are  always  loath  to  try  any  new  thing : 

'*  I  have  been  told,  and  am  told  again  by  several  English  friends,  that  the 
average  English  boy  won't  write— that  I  can't  expect  this  same  average 
English  boy  to  write  to  foreigners  while  he  scarcely  ever  does  to  his  parents, 
relations,  or  friends. 

"  To  this  I  answer  : 

"  1.  The  more  is  the  need,  then,  for  your  average  English  boy  to  enter 
our  correspondence  scheme.  Letter- writing,  be  it  in  the  mother  or  a  foreign 
tongue,  is  the  best  means  of  cultivating  and  acquiring  a  perfect  use  of  a  lan- 
guage. Better  a  nice,  free,  outspoken  letter  than  all  the  so-called  essays, 
narrations,  and  compositions. 

"  2.  I  cannot  quite  believe  in  that  abhorrence  of  your  boys  for  letter- 
writing.  They  are  sensible  enough  not  to  be  fond  of  writing  when  they 
have  nothing  to  write  about,  and  they  hate  (quite  right,  too  1)  all  sentimental, 
soft,  '  humbuggish  '  prattle,  and  who  can  blame  them  if  they  do  ?  But  let 
them  be  shown  how  interesting  our  International  Correspondence  may 
become,  let  them  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the  best  practical  way  of  learning 
to  write  French  with  ease,  and  then  see  if  they  will  not  put  to  shame  all 
the  wise  Thomases  in  the  world." 

It  was  about  time  that  something  was  done  to  briog  about  a  good 
International,  an  International  of  friendship  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
And  it  is  well  that  it  should  begin  with  the  young.  Friendships  are 
easier  formed  before  we  reach  the  twenties,  and  there  is  a  certain 
seductive  fascination  about  the  thought  of  international  friendship 
which  appeals  peculiarly  to* ingenuous  youth.  For  the  most  part 
parents  and  guardians  in  France  frown  upon  correspondence  between 
the  French  jeune  JUle  and  the  English  boy,  but  where  it  is  permitted 
the  fearful  joy  of  corresponding  with  an  unknown  of  the  other  sex  in 
his  or  her  own  tongue  adds  to  the  popularity  of  the  system. 

There  was  need  for  some  such  movement,  if  only  because  our 
improved  facilities  of  communication  have  destroyed  much  of  the 
advantages  of  travel,  just  as  the  postcard,  the  telegram,  and  the  tele- 
phone have  killed  out  much  of  the  old  style  of  letter-writing.  Both 
evils  may  be  minimised  by  M.  Mielle's  plan.     The  Englishman  who 
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careers  round  Europe,  passing  from  one  hage  hotel  to  another^  often 
returns  home  without  having  ever  been  out  of  earshot  of  his  own 
tongue.  We  pretend  to  travel  to  Paris,  to  Berlin^  to  Rome  or  Vienna. 
We  merely  allow  ourselves  to  be  shut  up  in  glazed  and  cushioned 
boxes  on  wheels  and  transported  at  so  many  miles  an  hour  from  one 
edition  of  the  Metropole  or  the  Cecil  to  another.  The  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel  is  of  no  country  and  of  all.  It  is  a  world  in  itself,  interesting 
enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  an  exotic.  The  great  Parisian  hotel  is  no 
more  France  than  it  is  Lapland  or  Senegal.  Hence,  if  we  would 
know  onr  neighbours,  we  must  l^ave  the  beaten  track  of  the  globe- 
trotting tourists  and  make  friends  with  the  people.  For  my  own  part, 
I  felt  I  learned  ten  times  more  of  France  and  the  French  in  a  week's 
stay  in  a  little  old-fashioned  inn  much  frequented  by  the  market-folk 
in  Orleans  than  by  all  the  visits  I  have  ever  paid  to  the  French 
capital. 

The  establishment  of  a  friendly  correspondence  between  individual 
scholars  will,  in  these  days  of  cycling,  lead  to  the  interchange  of  visits, 
and  thus  there  will  be  established,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
fashion,  an  internationalising  of  the  peoples  that  will  be  based,  not  on 
competition  but  on  co-operation,  not  on  national  rivalry  but  on  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  most  useful  for  the  peace 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Something  might  be  said  concerning  the  rapid  spread  of  personally 
conducted  tours  of  schoolboys  which  began  years  ago  in  Switzerland 
and  are  now  becoming  established  institutions  in  all  other  lands. 
A  party  of  English  scholars  makes  Tours  their  headquarters  this 
summer ;  another  will  travel  through  Brittany.  The  German  Minister 
of  Education  did  not  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  high  office 
personally  to  plan  out  a  route  for  a  party  of  Cologne  schoolboys 
across  Switzerland  to  Milan  and  Venice.  But  this^  although  it  is  a 
related  subject,  is  not  the  topic  of  this  paper,  which  only  seeks  to 
chronicle  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  promotion  ot 
international  correspondence,  and  to  suggest  the  immense  possibilities 
of  future  development  if  only  this  promising  initiative  be  vigorously 
followed  up. 

W.  T.  Stead, 


THE  HOUSE  OF   COMMONS  HALF  A 
CENTURY  AGO. 

A  CBAPTER  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Part  II. 

*'  TNDEPENDENT  Opposition "  is  a  phrase  which  has  become 
X  familiar  to  the  House  of  Commona  in  recent  times ;  bat  the 
history  of  the  first  experiment  to  establish  it  is  little  known,  even  to 
those  who  profess  the  principle.  I  will  Qy  through  the  leading  facts. 
To  the  Parliament  of  1852  more  than  fifty  Irish  members  were 
returned  pledged  by  the  Teuant  League  to  Independent  Opposition. 
In  the  second  session,  Mr.  John  Sadlier  and  Mr.  William  Eeogh 
renouDced  the  principle  for  office,  and  a  section  of  Irish  members, 
gradually  increasing,  deserted  with  them.  Dr.  Cullen  was  at  this 
time  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  exercised  in  addition  formidable  aud 
unmeasured  authority  as  delegate  from  the  Holy  See.  Unhappily  he . 
took  the  side  of  the  deserters,  and  carried  with  him  a  majority  of  the 
Irish  bishops.  His  motives,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  excellent ;  bat 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  Irish  affairs,  looked  at  them  through  a 
haze  of  Continental  prejudices,  and  never  hesitated  to  postpone  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  second  order  stood  firmly 
by  the  League,  aud  were  not  least  firm  in  the  districts  where  bishops 
had  become  hostile  to  us.  In  the  contest  which  ensued  John  Sadlier 
got  completely  ruined  by  the  disclosure  of  personal  offences  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  half  a  dozen  candidates  who  professed  his  opinions 
got  elected,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  aid  of  Whig  bishops. 
Oar  lives  in  Parliament  had  been  of  exhausting  labour ;  not  only  the 
business  with  which  we  were  specially  charged,  but  Irish  business 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  came  to  us,  and  we  did  not  evade  our 
duty. 

In  my  own  case,  long  days  in  committee,  long  nights  in  the  House, 
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coastant  anxiety  and  dieappointmeDt  prostrated  a  constitution  never 
ixDhust,  and  I  was  advised  that  a  considerable  holiday  was  the  only 
alternative  to  a  catastrophe.  There  are  few  thioga  more  difficult  to  a 
1)aay  man  than  to  idle,  but  I  resolved  to  comply,  A  prodigiously 
exaggerated  account  of  the  Malvern  water  cure,  by  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer, 
indaced  me  to  give  that  method  a  trial,  and  the  rest,  regular  hours, 
and  simple  fare  were  balsamic.  When  I  regained  etrength  I  went 
on  the  Continent  with  my  wife  to  complete  the  holiday.  We  visited 
Belgium,  got  some  idea  of  the  farming  of  peasant  proprietors  in  the 
most  thickly  populated  district  in  Europe,  inspected  many  aidiers 
frnppnmtisa[/fi^  where  a  generous  attempt  was  then  being  made  to 
teach  the  iguoraot  simple  industries  by  which  they  might  live;  and 
y^e  saw  historic  places  of  Irish  interest  to  learn  the  eternal  fate  of  the 
tile  for  conscience'  sake;  the  men  of  to-day,  we  found,  could  scarcely 
listingnish  Ireland  from  Iceland^  even  in  the  CtdhjfS  Jylandais ;  we 
saw  the  great  dead  city  of  Bruges,  the  living  and  thriving  Antwerp, 
and  the  capital — ^the  pdit  Paris  of  the  Low  Coontrif  a.  We  revelled 
in  the  grand  Gothic  architecture  of  churches,  c}tiiteaox  and  Hotels  de 
Ville,  and  in  the  exquisite  domestic  art  of  the  Flemings,  contrasting 
with  Italian  art,  with  which  we  were  best  acquainted,  as  the  realistic 
«tory  of  **  Robinson  Crasoo"  contrasts  with  the  awful  visions  of 
Dante.  Then  a  run  to  Paris,  and,  after  two  months  of  pleasant 
idling,  home  to  Dublin.  I  had  been  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  League,  and  I  knew  that  Or,  Cull  en  thwarted  it 
more  and  more.  Father  Tom  O'Shea,  oce  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
Leagne  priests,  was  ordered  by  his  bishop  to  quit  a  mission  on  which 
te  had  been  sent  by  the  League  and  return  immediately  to  his  parbh, 
snd  all  the  League  priests  who  could  be  intimidated  had  become 
apathetic,  Serjeant  Shee  had  a  fierce  conflict  with  Lncaa  in  the 
newspapers,  Lucas  having  charged  him^  and,  as  the  result  proved, 
justly  charged  him,  with  deserting  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
League.  But  worse  remained.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  home 
an  express  from  Lucas  was  brought,  calling  on  me  to  attend  a  Callan 
meeting  where  the  fa'-e  of  our  party  and  principles  were  nakedly  at 
Btake.  My  health  was  not  altogether  restored,  but  the  appeal  was 
too  passionate  to  be  resisted.  After  describing  the  serious  difficulty 
^hich  had  arisen ^  Lucas  added  : 

^Tbianew  order  of  things  will  require  ve  17  careful  and  very  i^asolute 
handling;  and  if  there  wore  no  other  reason,  your  presence  at  Cnllan  will 
he  Absolutely  necesaaiy.  Do,  therefore,  come,  for  God's  siike,  unless  th© 
fteld  b  to  be  abandoned  at  once." 


The  League  had   determined   to  hold   couuty  meetings   through   the 
southern  counties  in  succession »  and  Father  Keefe,  one  of  the  foundera 
of  i  the  first  Protection  Society,  was  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  attend 
VOL.  uuciu  2  F 
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the  meeting  in  Callan,  his  own  parish^  which  threatened  to  be  preja* 
dicial  to  Serjeant  Shee,  and  directed  to  refrain  from  any  farther 
interference  with  pablic  affairs. 

If  a  bishop  coold  do  this  with  impunity  the  Irish  contest  was  at  an 
end,  for  elections  could  no  more  be  won  without  the  help  of  the  local 
priests  than  the  Scotch  or  Dutch,  in  their  historic  quarrels,  would 
have  turned  out  without  the  leadership  of  their  ecclesiastical  guides. 
I  attended  the  meeting,  and,  before  it  was  held^  came  to  an  under^ 
standing  with  Lucas  and  the  local  priests  on  the  measures  to  be  taken. 
The  senior  professor*  of  theology  in  Maynooth  had  advised  that  the 
bishop  had  exceeded  his  authority  as  fixed  by  canon  law.  An  appeal 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Propaganda  was  determined  upon,  and  the  casa 
was  so  critical  that  it  was  agreed  we  should  resign  our  seats  in  Par- 
liament as  a  signal  protest,  if  the  Pope  did  not  restrain  the  apostolia  . 
delegate  and  the  Irish  bishops  from  destroying  the  Irish  cause  by 
illegitimate  methods. 

The  meeting  at  Callan  was  an  immense  one,  and  representative 
Leaguers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  attended,  and  the  local 
clergy  were  headed  by  their  archdeacon  and  some  of  the  most  vener- 
able and  influential  of  their  order. 

The  second  county  meeting  took  place  at  Thurles.  The  archbishop 
was  unfriendly,  but  sixty-two  priests  had  signed  the  requisition,  and 
20,000  persons  were  said  to  be  present.  George  Henry  Moore,  the 
orator  on  the  occasion,  took  sides  decisively  with  his  colleagues  at 
Callan. 

Lucas,  who  undertook  this  mission  to  Bome,  was  gifted  beyond 
most  men  with  powers  to  conduct  it  efficiently,  and  in  Bome  he  had 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  Bishop 
of  Clonfert ;  bat  it  is  needless  to  follow  the  story  into  detail,  for  the 
mission  altogether  failed.  Before  any  lay  tribunal  in  the  world  he 
would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  Dr.  Cullen,  but  before  the 
Propaganda  it  was  different.  And  the  help  he  expected  from  Ireland 
did  not  come  promptly,  and  sometimes  did  not  come  at  all.  From 
the  Pope  he  had  a  gracious  reception  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  Church.  On  an  intimation  by  his  Holiness  that  he  would  care- 
fully consider  any  facts  submitted  to  him  in  writing,  Lucas  sat  down, 
in  the  unwholesome  summer  of  Bome,  to  write  a  State  paper  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  Before  it  was  completed  his  health  failed  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  incomplete  and  return  precipi- 
tately to  London.  So  painful  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  his 
health  and  appearance  that  the  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
repulsed  him  as  a  stranger^  and  when  he  came  among  his  colleagues 
they  could  hardly  recognise  him.  But  he  was  cheerful  and  confident 
that  the  English  air  would  soon  restore  him  to  health.     In  a  few  days. 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Hanlon. 
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he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  oountry-hoase  of  onr  friend  Bichard  Swift, 
It  Wandswortbj  and  there,  for  the  first  time  after  six  months'  separa- 
boD,  we  had  an  opportanity  of  confidential  talk. 

''  We  talked/'  says  my  duiry,  **  £rom  seven  o'clock  till  late  in  the  night, 

only  to  discover  a  wide  and  irreconcileable  difference  in  our  views  of  duty 
just  now*  Lucas  said  the  Pope  had  requested  kim  not  to  quit  Parliament, 
and  so  leave  Catholic  allair^  without  an  adequate  spokesman,  and  he  had 
determined  to  follow  tlie  Holy  Father *i«  advice*  I  said  we  w*ere  bound  in 
the  most  specific  manner  to  retire  if  the  nppeal  to  Rome  ftdled,  and  it  had 
fiiile<l  egregioiLsly,  What  would  our  promiiieH  be  worth  for  the  future  if 
we  did  not  fulfil  this  one  ?  Lticii^  a^vX  he  couM  not  admit  the  memorial  hud 
fiiiled,  iis  no  answer  wiis  yet  sent  to  it.  He  had  dutie.^*  as  editor  of  the 
Tabktp  which  he  could  not  neglect*  Doubtles??  he  had,  I  siiid,  and  I  offei^ed 
no  opioiun  respecting  them ;  but,  as  an  Irish  member,  he  was  hound  to 
i*e,^i;L;n  his  seat  in  coiupliniife  witlj  a  promise  of  a  most  specific  kind  which 
he  and  I  had  made  at  Cidlan.  Ho  could  not  cloak  the  resiKinsibility,  for  I 
should  certainly  keep  my  engagement.  He  R^lid  his  constituents  did  not 
wifih  him  to  resign.  Very  likely,  I  replied,  they  did  not,  nor  did  mine; 
but  the  object  with  which  I  had  consented  to  make  such  a  promise  in  concert 
witli  him  was  to  teach  tlio  Irish  people  the  difference  Iwtween  Irish  mem- 
bei's  who  luul  abounded  in  jiromises  which  came  to  nothings  and  men  who 
meant  what  they  said ;  and  he  by  natui-e  and  discipline  belonged  to  the 
latter  cIxlss. 

"'1  am  determined  to  retire,  mid  Lucas  Is  determined  to  hold  oo,'' 

Shortly  after,  I  told  my  csoostitaents  in  a  pnblic  address  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  accomplish  the  taek  for  which  I  had  solicited 
their  votes,  and  that  I  would  therefore  resign  my  seat.  To  avoid 
the  pain  and  humiliation  of  a  controversy  with  my  comrade  in  the 
face  of  rejoicing  enemies,  I  allowed  the  fact  that  I  was  retiring  in  ful- 
filment of  a  pledge  we  had  made  in  common  to  fall  into  the  backgronnd  ; 
but  some  newspapers  assumed  that  he  was  about  to  take  the  same 
coarse,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  stating  that  wag  not  hia 
intention. 

Shallow  critics  declared  that  here  was  an  end  of  my  vaunted  expe- 
riment of  Independent  Opposition,  But  it  was  not  the  end,  but  only 
the  beginning.  Every  measure  obtained  for  Ireland  from  that  time 
to  the  present  has  been  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  this  principle. 
Mr*  Parnell  gave  conclasive  evidence  on  the  point  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  his  public  policyj  and  whoever  has  exercised 
^control  in  Irish  affairs  since  his  time  rejoices  in  following  the  earn© 
ith. 

This  ia  Mr,  PameU's  evidence  : 

**J/r,   A4tquith^ — IX*  you  remember  the  pairing  of   the  Bjtllot  Act  in 

*'iJ/r.  rantell,—Yes.  The  pa,^sing  of  the  Bitllot  Act  in  1872  was  the  fii-st 
public  event  which  moi'e  intimately  directed  my  attention  to  politics.  I 
thought  that,  arising  out  of  the  pa^isiige  of  that  Act,  the  political  situation 
in  Ireland  was  capable  of  very  gi*eat  cliange.     I  hud  some  knowledge — not 
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very  deep  knowledge — of  Irish  histoiy,  and  had  read  about  the  Independent 
Opposition  movement  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  the  late  Mr.  tVederick 
Lucas  in  1852,  and  whenever  I  thought  about  polities  I  always  thought  that 
would  be  an  ideal  movement  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  Their  idea  was  an 
independent  party  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  acting 
independently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  free  from  the  influence  of  either 
English  political  party,  pledged  not  to  take  oflBce,  or  form  any  combina- 
tion with  any  English  political  party  until  the  wants  of  Ireland  had  been 
attended  to.  The  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  rendered  this  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  because,  for  the  first  time,  it  enabled  the  Irish  electors  to  vote 
free  from  the  coercion  of  the  Irish  landlords."  * 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  friends  nearest  to  Lncas  assured  me  that 
he  was  in  a  much  more  dangeroas  condition  than  he  supposed,  and 
that  he  would  be  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  unfit  for  serious 
labour.  I  was  deeply  touched  by  a  calamity  brought  on  by  the  con- 
stancy and  courage  with  which  he  had  performed  his  task  at  Borne, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  to  put  our  recent  controversy  out  of  his  mind,  as 
I  went  into  exile  remembering  only  the  good  battle  we  had  fought 
together  for  a  good  cause.  The  last  letter  but.  one  which  I  got  from 
iiim  came  in  reply : 

"  I  was  delighted,  my  dear  Duffy,  to  receive  your  veiy  kind  note  on  my 
return  to  Brighton  from  London  on  a  visit  to  the  doctor.  The  little  scene 
to  which  you  refer  was  most  painful  to  me,  and  I  am,  above  all  things, 
delighted  that  we  may  now  consider  the  affair  at  an  end.  There  may  be 
a  diSerence  of  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  you  acquit  me  of  entertaining  towards 
you  anything  but  kind  and  affectionate  feelings,  such  as  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  you  entertain  towards  me.  .  .  .  It  is  to  me  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
regret  that  you  are  going  from  Ireland — not  only  on  public  grounds,  with 
regard  to  which  I  consider  it  a  calamity — but  on  private  grounds,  and 
because  the  absence  of  such  a  friend  as  I  have  always  felt  you  to  be  makes 
our  wretched  politics  very  much  more  distasteful  than  they  have  hitherto 
been." 

Before  leaving  Parliament,  I  had  some  duties  to  perform.  Irish- 
men, wherever  they  existed  in  the  Empire,  sent  their  Parliamentary 
l)usiness  to  the  Irish  party ;  and  the  Australian  colonies  being  at  this 
time  engaged  in  framing  constitutions  which  had  to  be  sent  to  West- 
minster for  confirmation,  the  Irish  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  besought 
the  Irish  members  to  give  these  measures  benevolent  attention  when 
they  came  before  the  House.  This  was  a  task  very  acceptable  to  me, 
tmd  I  undertDok  it  promptly.  I  knew  that  Eobert  Lowe,  who  under- 
stood Australian  politics  better  than  any  man  in  Parliament,  intended 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and  I  told  him  I  could  bring  him  help  he 
did  not  count  upon,  if  our  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Bills  were 
not  dissimilar. 

Lowe  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  never  rose  to  speak  without  attracting  wide 

•  Official  Repoit  of  the  Fkunell  CommiBsion,  yoI.  yIi.  pp.  1,  3. 
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attention*  He  was  unosudUj  tall  and  erect,  and  eo  di&tioguished  by 
the  white  hair  and  pink  eyes  of  an  albino,  that  every  one  recognised 
him*  His  speeches  were  excellent  for  sense  and  spirit,  bat  he  con- 
tended with  physical  impediments  which  only  a  powerfal  will  con  Id 
have  overcome  or  held  in  check.  Yon  observed  in  a  moment  that  he^ 
did  not  see  anything  which  was  going  on  around  him,  and  was  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  impression  he  was  making.  He  spoke  philo- 
sophical and  epigram matical  sentences  in  a  monotone  which  plainly 
betrayed  that  he  was  speaking  language  committed  to  memory.  Since 
E  Imund  Burke  no  one  had  probably  delivered  speeches  so  intrinsically 
important  with  so  little  of  the  art  of  a  rhetorician.  He  was  not 
popular,  a  mischance  which  I  have  always  attributed  to  bis  blindness, 
for  such  a  deficiency  renders  a  man  habitually  silent,  leaves  him 
incapable  of  recognising  his  acquaintances  when  he  casually  etcounters 
them,  and  perhaps  impatient  of  being  accosted  by  persons  whom  he 
may  fail  to  identify/  We  fought  the  interests  of  the  colonies  with 
peri^istency  and  some  success,  but  I  am  not  writing  history. 

But  there  was  another  task  which  it  was  more  peculiarly  my  du^y 
to  perform*  After  the  escape  of  Meagher  and  Mitch  el  from  Van 
Diemen^fl  Land,  the  Government  allowed  Smith  O'Brien  and  his 
remaining  associates  to  retorn  to  Europe,  with  the  sole  condition  that 
they  must  not  revisit  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  signiQcant  tribute 
to  the  character  of  O'Brien  among  men  who  knew  him  well  that  I 
had  little  di6Bcnlty  in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  IbO  members  of 
Parliament  to  a  memorial  requesting  that  this  restriction  might  be* 
withdrawn*  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Henry  Baillie,  Spooner  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Whiteside  and  Napier,  signed  as  willingly  as  Cobden,  Bright, 
Lord  Goderich,  or  Milner  Gibson.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  felt  free  to  urge  this 
measure  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  Administration  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  I  wanted  something  more — the  assent  of  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. When  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  House,  he  asked 
me  to  come  and  talk  it  over  with  him  in  Park  Lane.  My  diary  con- 
tains this  account  of  the  interview  : 

*'  I  was  received  in  his  library,  a  convenient  room  on  an  npptr 
floor,  well-lined  with  books.      He  spoke  immediately  of  my  intention. 

•  Thb  note  will  iodkate  the  raoderat©  and  reasonable  g^rounds  taken  up  by  the 
frii'pds  of  Australia  : — 

**M,  LowsDEB  Square,  Ma^f  12»  1S55. 

*   MV  DKJkftSlB, 

**  If  jou  will  fix  with  your  friends  any  hoar  on  Tneaday  or  Wedoeiday  that 
U  most  ooDvenieat  to  them,  f  »lmll  be  very  happy  to  attend,  to  give  them  soch 
informatk^n  n^  1  nun  on  the  subject. 

*  *~  I  at  yoa  decide.  My  impressioa  is  that  we  ought  not  ta 
oj  I  of  tho  Victoria  Bill,  the  objcctioDs  to  which  are  rather  to 
iUt\^..isj  .i^«.,  .>--  i.^  .-  *«_.^i.,i.cc,  and  that  it  can  be  put  right  in  Committee. 

*•  The  New  South  Walea  Bill,  should,  1  think,  be  opposed  at  every  stage, 

*  Believe  me,  mv  dear  Sir.  verv  trulv  youia^ 

"♦*  R  LOWB.'* 
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of  leaving  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  too  impatient,  he  said. 
Human  life  might  be  likened  to  a  wheel ;  it  was  constantly  taming 
rounds  and  what  was  at  the  bottom  to-day  would  be  at  the  top  some 
other  day.  The  wheel,  I  said,  was  worked  by  a  strong  pulley  hauled 
by  the  party  Whips,  and  Irish  Nationalists  never  came  to  the  top.  I 
told  him  I  was  chiefly  anxious  to  see  him  because  a  memorial  was 
about  to  be  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston  requesting  that  Smith 
O'Brien  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland.  I  trusted  he  was  not 
unfavourable  to  that  design  ?  Not  at  all,  he  said ;  the  time  has  come 
when  Mr.  O'Brien  might  properly  be  allowed  to  reside  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  I  inquired  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  mention  this  opinion. 
Certainly,  he  said ;  if  the  Government  blotted  out  all  penalties,  he 
should  not  criticise  their  conduct  unfavourably.  I  said  I  wished  we 
were  asking  the  favour  from  him  rather  than  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  generous  career,  who  apparently  did  not 
understand  nationality,  and,  with  all  his  airy  gaiety,  was  at  bottom  a 
dry,  hard  Whig,  who  cared  for  nothing  in  politics  but  a  majority. 
My  countrymen,  Mr.  Disraeli  observed,  smilingly,  were  not  of  my 
opinion  ;  they  constantly  supported  the  gay  old  man.  Yes,  I  said ; 
and  that  disposition  made  the  House  of  Commons  intolerable  to  me. 
I  said  he  knew  from  experience  that  O'Brien  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  but  he  probably  scarcely  understood  how  chivalrous, 
and  even  heroic,  his  nature  was.  There  was  a  story  current  about 
him  in  Ireland  which  every  one  believed  because  it  was  so  natural  and 
probable.  He  had  a  duel  with  the  brother  of  0*Qorman  Mahon,  and 
when  the  men  were  placed  and  the  signal  about  to  be  given,  O'Brien 
cried,  **  Stop !  No  signal,  I  pray."  His  opponent's  second  stepped 
forward  and  said,  with  a  serious  countenance,  ''  This  is  very  irregular, 
sir.  Pray,  what  do  you  want  to  say  ?  "  "I  want,"  replied  O'Brien, 
"  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ikct  that  the  gentleman  opposite  me  has 
let  the  cap  fall  off  his  pistol." 

''Taking  up  a  volume  of  Disraeli's  early  novels  which  lay  on  the 
table^  I  said  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  something  which  was 
permissible  because  I  was  probably  seeing  him  for  the  last  time.  I 
differed  widely  from  public  opinion  which  preferred  *  Coningsby '  to 
all  his  books ;  a  few  of  the  early  novels  were,  in  my  opinion,  far 
better.  They  had  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  '  l^he 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy/  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  the  most 
entrancing  romance  since  *  Ivanhoe.'  *  Contarini  Fleming '  could 
not  be  compared  with  any  other  English  book,  because  it  was  sui 
generis  an  insight  into  the  desires  and  the  dreams  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  '  Ixion  in  Heaven '  was  of  the  genre  of  *  Candide,'  and  worthy 
to  be  set  on  the  same  shelf.  His  early  novels,  he  said,  had  been 
judged  hardly,  and  perhaps  they  deserved  no  better.  He  would  have 
withdrawn  the  one  which  excited  most  clamour  if  it  had  been  possible. 
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Yes,  I  said ;  and  nothing  he  had  ever  done  or  designed  Bnrprised  me 
Tuore  than  his  willingnesB  to  sacrifice  '  Vivian  Grey  '  to  Mre.  Grundy. 
Tbat  story  painted,  no  donbt,  an  andacionfl  and  unscrupulouB  adventurer, 
but  all  hifl  plans  failed  in  conseqaence*  He  was  not  a  prosperonB, 
but  an  un prosperous  hero,  and  the  moral  of  the  book  plainly  was  that 
unscmpalouB  projects  tumble  down  about  the  projector's  head.  The 
udvomht$  dioholi  might  insist,  indeed,  that  the  accomplished  young 
neophyte  of  diplomacy  was  made  altogether  too  fascinating,  and  I 
could  not  deny  that  objection,  for  the  first  time  I  read  *  Vivian  Grey  * 
wa%  like  the  first  time  I  drank  champagne ;  I  was  intoxicated  with 
an  altogether  new  and  mysterious  enjoyment.  As  I  spoke  this  last 
centencej  which  was  literally  true,  and  spoken  to  a  man  whom  I  never 
expected  to  see  again,  I  noted  a  flush  rise  from  DisraeU's  cbeeka  to 
hia  forehead  till  it  glowed  with  sudden  light.  The  man,  hlas6  with 
applause  in  many  shapes^  was  moved  by  my  manifest  enjoy^ment  of 
what  pleased  himself  most,  for,  under  the  mask  of  abstruse  political 
proruudity,  which  could  be  shifted  like  a  domino,  he  was  always  at 
heart  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  only  one  among  his  contemporaries. 
Other  statesmen  published  books ;  he  was  a  dreamer  and  a  creator 
whose  truest  life  was  in  the  region  of  imagination. 

*'  Before  leaving,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  permit  me  to  speak  my 
mind  upon  Irish  politics  without  asking  or  erpecting  any  response. 
He  smiled  assent.  I  told  him  that  Irishmen  were  not  opposed  to 
Conservatism  in  the  abstract — the  Conservatism  of  Tory  cavaliers  and 
gentlemen — but  they  had  a  deadly  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  black 
biUous  bigotry  which  so  often  coloured  it  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  the 
Torybm  of  Covenanters  and  CVomwellians.  It  was  not  impossible  to 
reconcile  Ireland  to  the  Empire  if  they  obtained  a  local  Parliament, 
and  if  religious  equality  became  a  fact  instead  of  an  audacious  pretext. 
I  spoke  much  on  this  text,  to  which  he  listened  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  and  then  ^hook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
me  to  the  landing." 

Sir  Denham  Norreys,  the  member  for  Mallow,  a  sopporter  of  the 
Government,  undertook  to  sound  Lord  Palmerston  before  the  O'Brien 
memorial  was  presented,  and  reported  the  result  to  me: 

**lIott8E  OK  COMMOKS,  Augtist  7,  186S. 
^Dkak  Mh.  Dut'FV, 

♦*J  saw  Lord  Palmei^ton  io-day  about  Wra.  8.  O'Brien.  He  spoke  kindly 
about  liim— but  still  stated  that  he  and  Sir  George  Grey  did  not  consider 
that  they  could  with  propriety  recommend  to  ber  Majesty  his  free  pardon  at 
present ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  desired  me  to  say  that  he  by  no  moans 
wished  to  convey  to  me  that  the  *  door  of  hope  '  wa^  shut  upon  him.  He 
lecommeiidid  that  he  should  do  nothing  which  woidd  altogether  sepai'ate 
him  from  thin  country,  as  it  is  (juite  possible  that  at  a  not  very  distant  future 
a  nu*re  favourable  answer  to  n  fiiinihir  apphcation  in  his  favour  might  be 
^ttende*!  with  l>etter  ^iicress. 
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"  In  fact,  his  case  is  not  decided  favourably  because  it  would  rule  that  of 
others  whom  they  don't  wish  to  pardon. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  have  this  satisfaction,  that  by  the  memorial  which  you 
alone  were  the  means  of  procuring,  and  by  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  in  his  favour,  which  your  untiring  energy  in  his  behalf  excited,  Smith 
O'Brien  stands  in  a  far  more  favourable  position  than  he  did  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Duffy,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  Denham  Norreys." 

Before  I  left  Earope,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  determined  to  shake  the 
hand  of  my  old  friend,  Smith  O'Brien,  again,  and  I  spent  a  few  daya 
with  him  in  Braesels,  where  he  then  resided.  Much  of  our  talk  is 
chronicled  in  the  diary,  but  time  has  made  it  obsolete,  and  I  only 
make  a  couple  of  extracts  of  collateral  incidents  : 

'^  O'Brien  naturally  wished  to  know  the  judgment  of  the  country 
on  our  nnsaccessfal  experiment  in  '48.  I  told  him  I  believed  the 
country  was  jnst  to  his  character  and  unJDst  to  his  policy.  No  one 
doubted  that  he  meant  generously,  and  made  noble  sacrifices ;  but 
his  own  class  would  not  be  persuaded  that  he  was  morally  justified  in 
attempting  a  revolution ;  the  middle  class,  who  hnd  no  such  scruple^ 
thought  there  ought  to  have  been  French  or  Amerioan  officers  pro- 
cured to  take  charge  of  the  operation,  and  the  new  secret  Booieties 
declared  it  was  a  pity  and  a  crime  to  sacrifice  a  grand  opportunity  to 
sentimental  humanity ;  he  ought  to  have  burned  Widow.  MacOormack's 
house  at  Ballingarry,  and  her  family  if  necessary.  What  did  a  few 
individuals  count  in  a  revolution  ?  O'Brien  said  with  great  feeling 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Widow  MacCormack's 
children  for  any  political  success  whatever. 

"  At  the  tcible  d*h6te  in  the  evening  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
Belgian  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  Irish  affairs.  After  various  questions  about  our  institutions 
and  notabilities,  he  took  away  my  breath  with  surprise  by  suddenly 
demanding,  *  Connaissez-vous  Madame  Veuve  MacCormack  ?  '  After 
a  good  deal  of  wabbling  we  came  to  understand  each  other.  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  Ballingarry  widow,  but  there  was  an  Irish  lady  of 
the  same  name  residing  in  the  Qnartier  Louise  at  that  time,  whom  he 
assumed  I  ought  to  know." 

O'Brien  brought  me  to  visit  M.  De  Potter,  leader  of  the  Ultras  in 
the  Belgian  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Pays  £as,  their 
organ  at  that  era.  When  Brussels  rose,  De  Potter  was  taken  out  of 
prison  and  made  one  of  the  Provisional  Qovernment ;  but  when  it  was 
proposed  to  negotiate  with  France  he  insisted  on  a  republic  being 
declared ;  his  colleagues  contended  that  the  great  Powers  would  not 
permit  Belgium  to  create  a  republic  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
thereupon  he  retired.  Belgium  became  a  monarchy,  and  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  followed  De  Potter  has  been  altogether 
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excluded  from  public  affaire.  He  is  bow  an  old  man  with  white  hair, 
and  looks  somewhat  like  George  Petrie.  He  is  very  garrulous  (which 
13  pardonable,  I  auppoae,  in  one  who  is  vl&ited  as  a  personage),  and  he 
is  too  deferential  to  his  guests  for  onr  Western  ideas.  We  were 
iotrodoced  to  him  as  Irish  patriots  by  M.  Denpottien,  another  of  the 
Belgian  National  party  o£  1830,  who  koew  0*Brien.  He  was  in  prison 
with  De  Potter,  and  he  affirms  that  the  leader  was  not  at  all  a 
practical  politician.  It  was  there  he  read  for  the  first  time  the  Con- 
sUtation  which  they  were  resisting.  As  Secretary  of  the  Commifsion 
Deuputtien  declares  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  stiike  an  effective 
blow  for  liberty.  He  was  ordered  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  then  besieging  Brussels,  which  amounted  to  the  first  step  of 
a  submission.  He  wrote  the  l6tter»  read  it  to  the  Commissioners  and 
had  ib  approved^  and  then  dropped  it  under  the  table,  substituting  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  in  the  envelope.  The  Prince  was  enraged  at  so 
disrespectful  an  answer,  and  the  negotiation  which  might  have  renewed 
the  slavery  of  Belgium  was  broken  off. 

Next  to  the  return  of  O'Brien,  I  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
investigation  of  Maynoolh  College  (then  ordered  by  Parliament),  as  I 
had  friends  in  that  institntion  whose  interests  and  happiness  were 
imperilled.  It  was  coofidently  believed  that  Dr.  Cullen  would  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  the  College  completely  under  his 
personal  control,  to  denationalifie  it,  to  Italiaoise  it,  and  pnish  the 
professors  who  cherished  eome  spirit  of  independence.  The  constitu- 
tional rights  they  enjojed  under  statute  were  to  be  abolii^ihed,  and 
replaced  by  a  purely  arbitrary  system  of  episcopal  control.  I  wrote  to 
one  of  my  friends  in  the  college  asking  for  instructions  how  I  could 
help  them  in  Parliament,  and  his  answer  was  worthy  of  a  great 
ecclesiastic  : 

•*  Coll.  Maynooth,  J^rU  23,  *65. 

"  In  the  firat  pkce  and  before  a!1  things  I  would  have  you  do  nothing 
whatever  gave  what  you  ai'e  fiersoadetl  is  right,  projwr  and  becoming  to  do. 
But  in  truth  0*8  hostility  to  us  is  precisely  on  the  points  in  whirh  you  agree 
witb  us.  Ue  is  for  centmlising  all  management  of  affah-s  io  liimi^elf,  and  hv 
is  for  naiTow  view8,  clandestine  manceuvres.  We  are  for  the  very  opposite  of 
all  these.  Our  opinions  on  priests  in  politics  are  a  mere  accident  as  regards 
him,  and  coinciiJe  with  his  opinion  only  in  terms  and  ftppearance.  We  are 
opposed  to  clei  leal  tyranny* 

, ,  **  CroUy  thinks  it  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  be  interrogated, 
,Our  sole  object  and  wish  in  all  thi**  is  to  prevent  C  s  and  hh  party's  inter- 
lerence  and  annoyanca.  I  can  speiik  for  myself  with  the  niout  perfect 
^nccriiy  that  I  do  not  feel  the  least  emotion  of  ill  mil ^  revenge,  or  any 
other  unworthy  stimulus, 

"This  is  Dot  a  maittT  of  CroUy,  Dufly,  and  Murray,  «fec.,  v.  Cullen,  ix,, 
hut  of  liberality^  fair  phiy.  nmnly  lionotir  and  trnth»  r,  tVc.  *Vc.  Jrc,  and 
therefor©  your  heajt  isIjou Id  be  in  it  bs  well  as  oui^  (over  and  above  all 
pi*>^onal  considerations*)  and  therefore  1  need  not  apologise  for  any  trouble  I 
give  yon  in  it/' 
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I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  did  my  devoirs  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
friends.  They  were  examined  before  the  Committee,  and  the  rights 
of  the  ProfeBSors  were  saved.  When  I  resolved  to  retire  from  Parlia- 
ment I  determined  to  quit  Ireland  also.  I  could  no  longer  promise 
the  suffering  people  relief,  and  the  pain  of  witnessing  injuBtice  without 
curb  and  wrong  without  remedy  would  render  life  too  painfoh  An 
Ireland  where  Mr.  Keogh  typified  patriotiam  and  Dr.  Cullen  the 
IJhurch  was  an  Ireland  in  which  I  could  not  live,  but  would  probably 
soon  cease  to  live.  Where  to  go  was  a  primary  question.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had  recently  taken  a  considerable  part  in  resisting 
alterations  in  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  colonies  of  Australia 
tQrned  my  attention  to  that  continent,  I  gave  it  a  provisional  pre- 
ference till  I  could  make  searching  inquiries. 

I  communicated  my  intention  immediately  to  a  few  intimate  friend*  ; 
most  of  them  remonstrated,  but  Edward  Whitty  declared  I  was  right, 
and  that  he  would  go  with  me, 

''The  idea  fills  rae  with  excitement.  If  you  gOj  I  will  go.  I  would 
presume  to  advise  you  to  go  without  reference  to  the  appeal  to  Home, 
which  will  be  resultless.  There  is  something  more  than  the  Bishops 
against  3?ou  ;  your  country  is  in  America  or  Australia.  Your  project 
ivould  be  historical  Yon  would  lead  the  colony  ;  you  would  create  a 
better  Ireland  there  ;  you  would  become  rich.  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  happier,  for  I  think  you  have  been  long  fighting  without  hope,  I 
say  all  this  with  no  impertinent  conceit  of  sagacity— with  profound 
respect  and  you  will  understand  it,  I  know  nearly  everything  about 
Australia,  Wben  the  gold  business  came  up  I  did  the  whole  subject 
— went  at  all  the  books — for  the  Da  Hi/  Axws,  1  have  several  friends 
there.  Filmore,  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Sydney,  Butler  Cole 
Asplnall  (whom  you  know),  on  the  Mdhourne  Ar(/us/* 

I  entreated  Whitty  not  to  go  to  Australia  immediately,  but  after  I 
bad  made  some  footing  there.  I  only  knew  three  men  on  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  The  experiment  I  was  making  was  a  perilous  one,  and 
I  could  not  allow  him  to  share  the  peril 

In  the  interval  h©  went  to  Liverpool  and  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
at  his  father's  paper,  became  English  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne 
Arfjus^  and  afterwards  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  A^irihern  Whiffy 
and  published  his  singularly  original  and  graphic  novel,  **  Friends  of 
Bohemia/*  Finally  he  emigrated  to  Australia  in  1858,  two  years 
after  me. 

Conflicting  reports  on  the  climate  and  social  life  of  Australia  reached 
me,  and  I  determined  to  have  information  which  I  could  rely  upon* 
Two  or  three  extracts  from  my  diary  will  indicate  with  what  success  : 

*'  William  Howitt's  recent  book  describes  the  plague  of  flies  in 
Australia  as  equal  to  any  of  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians. 
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If  his  story  be  aathentic,  they  must  make  life  mtDlerable*  I  resolved 
to  talk  to  him  about  it,  and  still  more  to  talk  to  his  wife,  on  whose 
8^eet  reasonableness  I  have  more  reliance.  *  Yes/  he  said,  *  there 
was  a  great  trouble  from  illed  in  the  sammer  months/  But,  au  con- 
/mm*,  daring  fifteen  years  in  the  country  he  had  not  to  sit  np  one 
night  with  the  illness  of  any  of  his  family  or  servants.  There  were 
climatic  troubles  enough  in  England ;  to  find  a  perfect  climate  with 
no  drawback  one  must  wait  for  Paradise.  As  for  society,  it  was  a 
little  rough.  Before  the  gold  discovery  there  was  some  very  nice 
society  and  some  very  able  men,  though  they  had  sometimes  sprung 
from  a  class  whose  habits  were,  of  course^  not  altogether  agreeable* 
Bat  he  referred  me  to  his  wife  for  details. 

'^  I  was  charmed  with  the  Howitts'  house  ;  it  has  an  air  of  civilisa* 
tion  and  culture  produced  without  cost  by  the  taste  of  a  poetess.  In 
tho  drawing-room  there  were  shelves  mounting  from  the  floor  to  the 
height  of  an  easy  chair,  with  pictures  on  the  walls  above  them,  and 
flowers  in  various  places.  The  corners  were  filled  with  tiiangular 
shelves  for  curii>8 ;  the  effect  was  charming,  and  gave  their  humble 
cottage  a  pecaliarly  pleasant  and  refined  appearance.  Kinkel,  who 
lately  escaped  from  a  German  prison,  dined  with  us.  He  resembles 
John  Dillon,  but  his  face  is  less  noble  and  his  brow  retreats.  He  told 
me  the  European  party  of  revolution  dislike  Irish  Nationalists  because 
their  objects  were  exclusively  local.  Mitchel,  whom  he  called  mrarpr, 
has  disgusted  them  by  his  pro- slavery  opinions.  The  next  movement, 
ho  declared,  will  be  against  priests  as  well  as  kings.  After  dinner 
Kiakel's  children  sang  a  little  German  serenade  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  dining-room  window,  which  was  very  charm ing»  Mrs.  Howitt  told 
me  not  to  be  too  much  alarmed  by  William's  opinions  about  the 
Australian  climate  ;  when  he  was  in  a  passion  he  was  apt  to  be 
a  little  unreasonable.  She  said  this  with  a  smile  which  completely 
^octractad  the  sting." 

**I  met  Woolner,  a  young  sculptor  at  Cheyne  Row  (the  Carlyles* 
house).  He  lived  in  Australia  and  declares  that  so  charming  a  climate 
nowhere  exists.  The  flies  count  for  nothing,  the  air  is  exhilarating  ; 
he  was  always  in  high  spirits  and  ready  for  work.  There  were  some 
men  of  brain  and  culture  in  Melbourne  and  he  enjoyed  life  thoroughly. 
I  laughed  and  inquired,  *  Why  did  yon  (jnit  this  terrestrial  paradise?* 
'  Well/  he  rejoined,  *  I  am  an  artist  and  art  won't  be  born  there  for  a 
generation  or  two,  and  meantime  I  must  live,  if  possible/  I  quoted 
Ilowitt's  book.  *  Ah/  he  said,  '  Howitt*s  book  is  such  a  one  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  to  write  who  acted  against  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends  and  fared  accordingly**  *' 

I  spoke  to  Robert  Lowe  in  the  House  about  the  climate  and  social 
life.     He  said  I   must  come  and  talk   to  his  wife,  who  was  a  most 
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enthuBiastic  AnBtralian.  And  bo  she  proved.  She  declared  the  climate 
is  delightful,  and  the  trouble  from  dust,  of  which  I  had  also  heard, 
not  worth  mentioning.  Since  they  have  lived  in  London  she  con- 
stantly entreated  her  husband  to  throw  up  his  seat  in  Parliament  and 
his  political  functions  and  return  to  the  sunshine.  I  asked  her  about 
insects.  Insects,  she  said,  were  probably  a  trouble  in  newly-occupied 
districts,  but  she  suffered  no  more  inconvenience  from  them  in  her 
drawing-room  in  Sydney  than  in  the  one  in  which  we  were  conversing. 
Lowe  said  their  residence  was  four  or  five  miles  out  of  Sydney  and  he 
rode  in  daily,  inhaling  the  intoxicating  air  with  a  pleasure  he  could 
never  revive  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Lowe  produced  photographs  of 
their  Australian  home  and  of  other  favourite  scenes,  bathed  in  sunshine, 
and  gemmed  with  sparkling  waters  which  looked  like  glimpses  of 
Paradise.  Lowe  said  the  comfort  of  Australian  houses  was  often 
marred  by  the  practice  of  building  them  after  English  models,  in  no 
respect  suitable  to  the  country.  They  made  large  windows  and  many, 
for  example,  and  then  had  the  trouble  of  inventing  contrivances  to 
blind  them,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  narrow  casements  suitable 
to  hot  climates.  Verandahs  were  universally  used,  which  was  a  great 
comfort ;  the  verandah  generally  became  the  favourite  apartment, 
containing  drawing-room,  boudoir,  and  study,  for  they  sometimes  sur- 
rounded the  entire  house  and  were  capable  of  being  applied  to  many 
purposes.  In  Sydney  there  were  wealthy  and  cultivated  families  in 
the  second  generation  who  enjoyed  many  of  the  comforts  of  Europe  in 
their  houses  and  habits  of  life.  They  had  generally  the  good  sense  to 
live  after  the  manner  of  continental  Europe  rather  than  of  England. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  house 
opened  every  morning  from  five  till  seven,  which  kept  it  cool  till  three 
in  the  afternoon. 

''  I  said  my  enjoyments  in  life  had  always  been  many  books  and  a 
few  friends,  and  these  were  indispensable  to  my  happiness.  Books,  he 
replied,  were  as  easily  had  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  as  in  London ; 
only  a  few  months  later,  and  a  few  shillings  dearer.  ^  As  regards 
friends,'  he  added,  smiling  a  little  cynically,  '  if  you  insist  on  that 
luxury,  you  must  import  it* " 

"  My  constant  friend,  John  Forster,  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  Latrobe, 
the  first  Governor  of  Victoria,  who  confirmed  all  the  favourable  state- 
ments. On  the  whole,  I  am  content  with  this  information,  and 
proceed  with  my  preparations/' 

My  design  in  going  to  Australia  was  to  practise  at  the  Bar,  and  to 
hold  aloof  from  politics ;  but  my  friends  insisted  on  anticipating  for 
me  a  political  career  in  the  new  world.  Lucas  wrote  me,  ^'  John 
Bright,  who  has  been  to  see  me,  says  that  Lowe  predicts  you  will  be 
member  for  Sydney  before  six  months ; "  and  Isaac  Butt  wrote, 
'^  that  you  may  win  in  the  land  of  your  adoption  all  that  the  strange 
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fate  that  attends  Irishmen  of  genius  has  kept  from  you  at  home,  is 
TX019  all  that  yonr  friends  can  wish  for  yoa,"  They  forecast  the 
fatare  more  eQccefisfoHy  than  I  did. 

In  these  realms  what  event  is  too  sombre  or  disheartening  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  public  dinner  ?  My  intended  exile  suggested  two — 
one  in  Dublio,  projected  by  the  Tenant  Leaguers  and  the  survivors  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party^  the  other  in  LondoUj  by  men  of  letters  who 
had  only  a  limited  interest  in  Irish  affairs,  bat  were  good  enough  to 
honour  me  with  some  personal  sympathy.  When  a  committee,  which 
had  John  Stuart  Mill  for  chairman  and  James  Hannay  for  secretary, 
communicated  their  wishes  to  me,  I  f^lt  that  such  a  grace  was  a  com- 
pensation fur  many  disappointments.  My  friends  who  were  professors 
ivL  the  new  university  were  active  in  organising  the  Dublin  dinner 
A  courtly  ecclesiastic  whispered  to  James  McCarthy,  the  Professor  of 
Fine  Arte,  when  be  read  his  name  on  the  committee:  **  Don't  be  a 
fool;  the  archbishop  is  essential  to  your  success  a?  an  architect — you 
cannot  build  churches  without  bishops — and  the  archbishop  does  not 
love  the  exiled  agitator.'*  *'  No,**  replied  McCarthy,  "  I  believe  he 
does  not  J  bat  I  do.'*  McCarthy  hid  never  taken  any  public  part  io 
politics,  but  while  he  was  studding  Ireland  with  noble  Gothic  churches, 
on  which  the  genias  of  native  art  was  stamped,  bis  heart  was  still  the 
heart  of  a  boy  for  his  early  hopes  and  early  associates. 

Some  practical  men  insisted  that,  before  seeing  me  for  the  last 
time,  there  ought  to  be  some  more  permanent  testimony  of  good  will. 
Colonel  French,  who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  hdntiua  of  the 
Reform  Club  for  a  whole  generation,  originated  a  Gavan  Duffy  Testi- 
monial Fund  in  London ;  but,  as  I  always  refused  testimonials,  I 
brought  that  project  to  a  prompt  termination.  Arthur  Geheoghati, 
then  a  young  Protestant  Nationalist  in  the  Excise  department,  after- 
wards one  of  the  four  officials  called  **  The  Kings  of  Somerset  House,'' 
wrote  to  offer  tae  all  the  savings  he  had  accumulated,  to  ba  repaid 
without  interest  and  at  my  absolute  convenience  ;  and  Mrs.  Anderson, 
the  wife  of  a  general  ofEcer,  whose  sympathy  with  Ireland  made  her 
well  known  to  me,  proffered  me  the  law-library  of  her  uncle^  Judge 
Biwen,  and  proposed  to  meet  me  in  London  to  hand  it  over.  **  My 
dear  husband  has  just  escaped  with  life,"  she  said,  '*  and  is  still  so 
weak  I  would  not  leave  him  for  any  other  cause  on  earth  than 
that  to  which  you  have  devoted  life.'* 

It  adds  a  flavour  of  rare  magnanimity  to  Mr.  Geheoghan's  offer 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  me  in  the  contest  which  had  brought 
about  my  exile, 

*^  There  is  not  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,"  he  \*Tote,  "  a  more  pious  and 
^U-'SacriScing  prie$«thood  than  yours,  and  as  an  Irishman  I  am  proud  of 
them.  Often  and  often  through  the  by-lanes  and  boruens,  at  all  hours, 
and  at  all  seasons,  I  have  seen  the  young  curates  hurrying  to  watch  over,  to 
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^ftur  btMe,  to  diemliy  and  to  comf <vt  the  ptfting  hoon  of  the  wretched 
Hoaiht  poor.  Bat  wfaDe  I  filentlj  admiied  them  on  their  erruids  of  merer. 
T  thr>u^ht  that  their  renrard  thoiild  wft  be  of  this  world,  and  ggiered  whoi 
I  redecttd  that  the  dignitariea  of  jour  Church,  in  ntnrn  for  sndi  acta  ihonld 
require  from  a  gratef fd  peeeantry  the  surrender  into  their  handa  ai  their 
ri|;^t«  an  citizeoa  or  privilegea  aa  freemen* 

^*1  differ  from  jaa  on  manj  pointa,  bat  on  none  more  so  than  that  it  is 
either  desiraUe  or  expedient  for  the  dergjmen  of  joor  church  to  take  an 
actire  share  in  politics.  That  O'ConneD  hastened  Emanopatira  some  years 
by  their  assistance  there  is  no  doubt,  but  equally  true  it  is,  that  they  haTe 
mofft  habitaally  cheeked  and  retarded  either  direelly  or  indtrtcUy  the  growth 
iA  a  free  and  manly  opinion  in  Ireland  ever  since." 

Michael  (XGrady,  applaodiiig  my  refusal  of  a  testimoDial,  entreated 
me  to  accept  from  tiie  Irish  workmoi  in  London  the  carved  fittings 
of  a  library  in  Iriah  bog-oak.  Of  these  proffered  favours,  I  accepted 
only  that  of  Mr.  Gteheoghan  to  a  limited  extent^  becanse  it  could  be 
repaid. 

My  diary  records  some  memorable  and  pleasant  transactions  during 
my  last  session  in  London. 

I  can  recall  no  period  in  a  long  lifetime  so  entirely  destitute  of 
recreation  as  the  years  I  spent  in  the  House  of  CJommons.  The 
business  in  which  I  was  determined  if  possible  to  succeed,  swallowed 
up  my  whole  life.  I  breakfasted  on  Blue  Books  and  lonched  on  Irish 
correspondence,  and  I  never  had  leisure  to  go  to  a  theatre  or  exhibi- 
tion, and  if  I  dined  out  once  or  twice  a  week  it  was  apt  to  be  with 
men  immersed  in  the  same  pursuit,  where  nothing  was  changed  bnt 
the  venue.  When  a  bore  of  vigorous  longs  was  on  his  legs,  I  some- 
times escaped  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  an  hour,  or  if  a  debate 
arose  in  which  I  took  no  interest  I  made  for  the  National  Gallery ; 
but  these  were  rare  chances.  One  pleasure  only  I  allowed  nothing  to 
interfere  with.  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  every  Sunday  with  Thomas 
Oarlyle  in  Hyde  Park  or  Battersea  Park,  with  an  occasional  ditour 
to  John  Forster's  at  Palace  Gate.  But  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
of  my  own  age,  which  I  would  have  preferred  to  a  banquet  at 
Backingham  Palace,  I  had  to  abandon.  Edward  Wfaitty,  a  man  of 
fine  genias  and  a  sympathetic  friend,  often  made  the  occasion  for  me, 
bnt  his  notes  of  that  date  announce  constant  disappointment 

**  I  had  lip  a  lot  of  people  to  meet  you  on  Sunday  evening — Mahoney 
(Father  Prout),  Piggott  (Leader),  Hannay,  Peyrat  (of  La Press^, smd othersy 
and  was  sorry  that  you  could  not  come.  The  day  was  sunny  at  Hampstead 
and  the  claret  and  cigaiottes  were  encheering. 

**  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  beg  of  you  to  name  time  and  place. 

'*  James  Hannay,  B.  C.  Aspinall  and  his  charming  wife,  and  two  or  three 
othex'H  expected  to  meet  you  here  last  evening.  I  know  you  wanted  to  see 
more  of  Aspinall  but  that  will  be  scarcely  possible,  for  he  is  going  to 
Australia.  Why  a  man  of  his  fine  powers,  and  who  was  born  to  flutter 
between  Brompton  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  should  betake  himself  to 
the  new  and  dismal  land  I  cannot  conjecture.'' 
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Tristram  Keonedy  gave  me  a  moont  and  broaght  me  to  Rotten  Row, 
and  Edward  Whitty  introduced  me  behind  the  scenea  at  the  Opera  ^ 
bot  1  did  not  much  enjoy  either  experiment. 

I  recur  to  my  diary.  *'  Breakfast  at  the  Stafford  Clab  with 
Bichard  Doyle  and  his  brother  Henry  and  Wallia  (afterwards  editor 
of  the  Tabid),  I  waa  surprised  to  note  how  familiar  they  were  with 
the  Nation  and  the  work  of  the  yoang  Irelandera,  the  Do; lea  bei::g 
sons  of  a  Unionist  and  Wallia  an  Eoglisbman.  Dick  Doyle  speaks 
in  a  slow,  rather  drawling  tone,  bat  always  admirably  ad  rem.  Of 
Thackeray  he  said  that  he  could  not  get  over  the  impreasion  that  ho 
despised  the  finest  of  his  own  creations.  He  looked  down  even  on 
Colonel  Newcome  because  he  was  not  a  man  about  town.  Henry, 
speaking  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  declares  that  he  is  the  tenderest  and 
most  considerate  of  sick  nurses ;  he  had  tended  him  in  illness  like 
the  best  of  fathers,  Wallis  referred  to  the  insolence  of  James,  who 
said  recently  Dn  Wiseman  was  an  English  gentleman,  if  being  bom 
in  Spain  of  Irish  parents  could  make  him  so.  I  said  I  accepted  the 
insolence  as  an  ^hje.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  in  fact  strikingly  Irish  ; 
he  looked,  as  some  one  said,  like  a  strong  parish  priest  with  the  key 
of  the  county  in  his  pocket. 

**  I  asked  the  Doyles  about  their  father,  the  famous  H.B.  lie  was 
atill  livings  Richard  said,  and  was  soon  coming  to  see  them*  Originally 
he  distrusted  O'Connell  very  much,  as  might  be  seen  in  his  work, 
but  latterly  he  came  to  think  better  of  him,  I  spoke  of  Pimeh^  and 
Ktehard  said  his  brother  could  not  put  up  with  the  Exeter  Hall 
clique  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen." 

**  Gobden  introduced  me  the  other  day  to  Lindsay,  the  ship-owner, 
the  virtual  leader,  I  believe,  of  the  Civil  Service  reform  movement, 
of  which  Layard  is  the  figure-head,  and  which  has  drawn  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  into  its  current.  'Twenty  years  ago,'  says  Cobden,  'he 
-was  sleeping  under  a  dogcart  *  (at  present  he  is  worth  £20,0U0  a  year). 
'I  advised  him,' Cobden  added,  'that  his  brain  was  over-worked, 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  up  business  and  take  to  politics  as  a  change. 
He  took  half  my  advice,  he  took  to  politics  but  didn*t  give  up  busincBs/ 
Lindsay's  brain  is  still  active,  but  he  has  a  very  over-worked  look; 
his  head  droops  on  his  breast,  and  his  hands  hang  loose  and  flabby. 
I  heard  him  Bpeak  at  the  city  meeting  for  his  new  movement ;  he  has 
eodrgy,  pluck,  and  good  sense,  but  not  a  touch  of  eloquence.  If  it 
were  not  unjust  to  Cobdon  I  would  say  he  was  a  vulgar  Cobden.  He 
has  one  weakness  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Cobden^ — an  affecta- 
tion of  intimacy  with  aristocracy,  '  Among  my  oorreepondents,*  he 
said,  '  there  is  an  old  lady  of  great  capacity  and  business  habits,  the 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry/  I  believe  he  is  really  intimate  with 
several  great  ladies,  though  he  would  not  be  a  comely  figure  at  a  fancy 
ball     I   met   Bennochi  the  poet,  in  this   connection^  and  liked  him 
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very  macb ;  he  has  a  more  agile  intellect  than  any  other  of  the  new 
reformers." 

*'  Went  to  a  reception  which  Mrs.  London  and  Mrs.  Crowe  gave  m 
concert.  Among  the  company  Loais  Blanc  interested  me  most.  His 
face  is  very  fine  and  his  eyes  expressive,  bnt  the  effect  is  serionsl^ 
diminished  by  his  dwarfish  figure.  He  has  not  at  all  the  air  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  Eoglish  sense.  He  smiles  and  contorts  too  mnch 
even  for  a  Frenchman,  and  suggests  an  artist,  play  actor,  or  singer 
rather  than  a  politician.  I  spoke  of  the  vehement  promises  Ledra 
Rollin  and  other  democratic  leaders  had  made  of  help  to  Ireland, 
which  compared  ill  with  the  slender  performances  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  He  said  Ireland  and  all  straggling  nationalities  woald 
have  been  helped  bat  for  Lamartine,  who  paralysed  the  good  inten- 
tions of  bis  colleagaes.  I  expressed  regret  that  Kossath  shoald  have 
become  a  regalar  contributor  to  the  Sunday  Times.  People  were 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  the  chief  of  a  people.  Blanc  said  it 
had  become  necessary  for  Kossuth  to  work  for  an  income.  It  was  a 
pity  ;  the  articles  would  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Magyar  as  they 
contained  no  new  ideas  and  not  many  old  ones.  The  next  Earopean 
revolution,  he  said,  would  be  a  fisrce  and  sanguinary  one.  In  1848 
the  Republicans  ruined  their  cause  by  moderation,  and  that  was  not  a 
fault  they  would  commit  twice.  Ireland,  he  went  on  to  say,  would 
find  little  favour  with  the  leaders,  for  in  Ireland  everything  was  ander 
the  inflaence  of  the  priests,  and  priests  were  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  ones.  He  asked 
about  the  rejection  of  the  Tenant  Right  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lie  understood  the  question  fairly  well,  but  predicted  that  we  never 
would  get  anything  from  the  British  Parliament  worth  having.  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  talked  cheerfully  on 
a  hundred  trifling  subjects ;  it  is  a  perplexity  to  me  that  he  wastes  an 
hour  of  his  life  in  such  assemblies.  He  has  the  look  of  a  younger 
Palmerston,  gay  and  d4bonnaire. 

''Later  in  the  evening  I  met  Julia  Kavanagh.  She  is  very  small, 
smaller  even  than  Louis  Blanc,  and  like  him  has  a  good  head  and  fine 
eyes.  She  is  very  much  at  home  in  Irish  subjects,  and  tells  me  she 
i3  learning  Gaelic.  She  proposed  a  volume  of  sketches  from  Irish 
history  lately  to  Colborne  and  afterwards  to  Bentley,  but  neither  of 
them  would  hear  of  it.  She  sent  my  scheme  for  a  Small  Proprietors' 
Society  to  Wills  of  Household  Words^  whom  I  met  last  year  at  Malvern, 
proposing  to  make  an  article  about  it.  That  philosopher  told  her  he 
had  quite  another  object  in  view.  He  meant  that  Ireland  shoald  be 
colonbed  by  Englishmen ! 

''  I  called  on  Sir  Emerson  Tencent  at  his  office,  and  bad  an  inte- 
resting talk  about  the  war.  Admiral  Dundas  assured  him  he  could 
not  get  Lord  Stratford  to  send  spies  to  the  Crimea  before  the 
expedition.     The  ambaisador  flew  iLto  a  passion  when  he  insi&ted  en 
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the  neceesity  of  it.  At  the  council  of  war  before  the  expedition, 
Doodas  asked  what  they  ought  to  do,  as  be  objected  to  attackii3g  a 
place  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  St*  Arnaud  would  scarcely  hear 
him  out,  but  passed  on  to  the  French  admiral,  who  agreed  with 
Dandas  that  they  had  too  little  information  to  justify  an  attack.  St* 
Arnaud  exclaimed,  like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama  from  Port  St, 
Martin,  **  Let  ua  go ;  let  us  show  oureelves ;  let  us  conquer .**  He 
then  requested  Lord  Raglan's  opinion,  who  mildly  stated  his  objections  ; 
but  St,  Arnaud,  who  was  half-bandit,  half- play-actor,  repeated  his 
rhodomontade*  I  inquired  why  Raglan,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
an  independent  army,  submitted  to  this  ffasconiiade,  *'  Because/' 
Tennant  replied,  **  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  his  Go7ernment 
commanding  him  to  do  so.**  Baragaay  d'Hilliers,  according  tc^ 
Tennant,  declares  that  the  French  fleet  in  the  Baltic  is  commanded 
by  a  prosy  old  lady  and  the  Eogtish  fleet  by  a  vulgar  old  woman. 
The  entente  cordiale  does  not  seem  to  grow* 

At  this  time  I  made  a  hasty  excuraion  to  France,  to  see  John  Dillon 
and  his  family,  who  had  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  came  as  near 
the  Mother  Gauntry  as  the  Eoglish  authorities  permitted  him. 
•*  Dillon;'  says  my  diary,  *'  looks  vigorous  and  tranquil  ;  he  preserves 
the  sweet  serenity  that  distinguished  him  of  old/'  I  cannot  pause  on 
this  visit,  except  to  note  two  lessons  I  got — one  against  prejudice^ 
one  teaching  magnanimity.  On  Sunday  morniDg  Grey  and  I  strolled 
to  the  local  church  without  waiting  for  Dillon.  After  we  came  out 
we  compared  notes,  and  agreed  that  French  women  had  an  unrivalled 
art  of  dressing.  One  pdite  dame,  who  knelt  before  us,  was,  we  agreed, 
the  best  dressed  woman  we  bad  seen  for  a  decade,  showing  that  only 
the  French  Ac,  When  she  walked  out  of  the  church,  we  discovered 
that  the  bdle  chime  was  our  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Dillon.-  The  example- 
of  magnanimity  was  furnished  by  Dillon  himselT  We  told  him  what 
waa  being  done  in  Ireland,  not  only  above  the  surface,  but,  as  we 
understood,  beneath  the  surface*  **  We  ought  to  consider,"  says 
Dillon,  **  that  what  we  call  England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe* 
where  the  personal  liberty  of  men  is  secure.  Here  we  are  living 
under  a  perpetual  spy  system.  We  don't  know  that  our  servants  are 
not  spies,  and  it  is  little  better  in  Germany  and  Italy.  It  goes  against) 
my  conscience  to  see  anything  done  in  the  pursuance  of  our  just 
quarrel  which  is  not  done  in  broad  day.*'  When  we  consider  that 
the  exile  was  shut  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  Power  he  was  jadg- 
ing  so  generously,  this  was  surely  finely  magnanimous. 

At  the  Ellen  borough  '^want  of  confidence'*  debate  I  took  a  last  look 
at  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  common- 
place men  as  I  have  seen  in  any  assembly  of  gentlemen.  Lord  Grey^ 
far  from  inheriting  the  noble  domed  forehead  of  his  father,  looks^  as 
be  bobbles  along,  shrewd  and  ordinary,  an  attorney  or  land  agent* 
VOU  LZXU.  2  G 
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Lord  Penmure^  with  his  port- wine  complexion  and  costume  of  a  ct- 
devant  jeune  homme^  might  be  a  retired  stockbroker.  The  Doke  of 
Newcastle,  a  wooden  mediocrity,  without  a  ray  of  the  divine  light  ol 
intellect.  Lord  Derby  looks  like  a  Lord  John  Rossell  with  a  sonl^ 
but  that  makes  a  profound  difference ;  and  the  Dake  of  Argyll  a 
Frederick  Peel  ditto.  Lord  Derby  has  the  unsettled  eye  and  mien 
which  sometimes  betokens  genius,  but  never  wisdom  or  discretion. 
He  looks  unreliable,  not  from  falseness,  for  he  is  open*  and  dashing, 
but  firom  reoklessnesa  Lord  EUenborough  spoke  without  force  or 
fire,  Lord  Aberdeen  like  a  Puritan  preacher — he  is  highly  respectable, 
solemn  and  discontented.  But  in  front  a  nuUa  fides^  Cabrera,  the 
Spanish  cnt^throat,  was  pointed  out  to  me  under  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  one  evening,  and  he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  gentlemanly  men  I  have  seen.  Compared  to  him  Louis  Napoleon 
is  vulgar.  Napoleon's  complexion  is  reddish  brown,  Cabrera's  a  clear 
colourless  pallor,  his  head  impressive  and  well  set.  Again,  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans,  the  commander  of  the  not  too  reputable  Spanish  Brigade, 
is  a  noble,  soldierly-lookiog  man,  whose  profession  immediately  sug- 
gests itself,  whereas  Lord  Hardinge,  a  great  soldier,  is  nothing  short 
of  mean  and  ugly,  and  might  pass  for  a  Common  Councilman ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge^  illustrious  by  birth  and  courtesy,  is  big^ 
brawny,  and  resembles  a  sergeant  of  Dragoons. 

About  this  time  an  able  but  singularly  ungenerous  article  appeared 
in  the  Times  suggesting  that  the  Attorney-General  had  probably 
provided  a  legal  appointment  in  Australia  for  the  Irish  exile.  I  was 
going  to  a  colony  where  the  Attorney-General,  or  the  Imperial 
Government,  could  not  appoint  or  remove  a  policeman,  where  the 
favour  of  the  people  of  Australia  was  the  only  road  to  office  of  any 
kind.  But  pelitical  criticism  does  not  always  trouble  itself  with  the 
state  of  the  facts.  Edward  Whitty  wrote  me  that  it  was  generally 
believed  in  journalistic  circles  that  the  article  was  written  by  Thackeray, 
and  I  was  amazed  and  wounded  at  such  an  unexpected  hypothesis. 
I  had  established  friendly  jrelations  with  Thackeray,*  and  I  believed 
it  impossible  that  he  could  have  struck  such  a  malign  stroke.  To 
put  my  mind  at  ease  I  wrote  and  asked  him,  and  promptly  received 
his  denial. 

"  Thursday,  SepUmber  6, 

'*  36  Onslow  Squabb. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Duffy, 

"Thwe  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  your  correspondent's 
information.  I  have  not  written  one  line  in  the  Times.  Ye  gods  !  when 
will  well-informed  correspondents  leave  off  8wa41owing  numclies  and  telling 
fibs  ?  I  wish  you  a  happy  voyage  and  prosperity  wherever  you  are ;  and 
don't  think  I  should  be  the  man  to  hiss  the  boat  that  carried  you  away  from 
the  shore.     May  we  both  return  to  it  ere  loug,  and  shake  hands,  says 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  M.  Thackeray." 

*  See  **  Conversations  with  Carljle."    Oassell  &  Co. 
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A  curions  UIustratioD  of  the  feverish  actmtj  of  Lord  Brougham's 
life  tamed  up  at  this  time.  Among  the  many  articles  pro  and  eon 
which  my  retirement  from  IriBh  affairs  begot,  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post 
enumerated  various  notable  men  who  had  spoken  favoarably  of  my 
literary  experiments.  Among  others  Lord  Jeffrey  was  mentioned  ae 
having  been  enthusiastic  over  the  ballad  poetry  of  Ireland,  An 
anonymous  correspondent,  too  important  to  be  refused  a  hearing,  burst 
in  with  a  denial  that  Jeffrey  had  ever  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.  In  a  subsequent  number  Jeffrey's  language  was  cited  from 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  and  Edward  Whitty  sent  me  the  foIlowiBg  letter 
from  the  querulous  correspondent. 

'♦Brouoham,  $lk  October,  1855. 
**  hovil  Broughiun  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr,  Whitty,  He  supposed 
from  the  extract  lit?  had  seen  from  the  Liverpool  Jounial  that  it  was  in  the 
*J^d,  Remew  Lord  Jefirey  was  believed  to  have  mentioned  Mr.  Duffy's 
poetry — and  he  h  much  oblige<J  to  Mr.  W.  for  the  reference  to  Lord 
Cock  burn's  work,  whicii  he  tiuds  to  be  quite  correct.*' 

In  the  antumn  of  1855  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  made  a  long^medi- 
tated  visit  to  Europe  to  see  old  friends  whom  he  had  not  forgotten, 
and  who  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  I  naturally  eaw  much  of  him. 
We  dined  one  evening  with  Dr.  Brady,  and  I  met  Sam  Lover  at  close 
quarters  for  the  first  time.  Poet^  painter,  and  lyrist  as  he  undoubtedly 
(says  my  diary),  I  have  found  it  hard  to  like  him.  lie  ia  an  Irish- 
•man  under  protest.  There  is  not  a  gleam  of  the  divine  fire  of  nationality 
in  all  his  writings.  He  helped  O  Connell  against  the  Established 
Church,  and  his  written  and  lithographed  satire  on  the  bishops  was 
piquant,  but  a  little  too  savage^  but  in  the  contest  to  make  Irelaud  a 
nation  he  is  always  absent  without  leave.  In  manner  and  bearing  he 
is  a  saperb  Jackeeu.*  His  face  is  comical,  but  not  plastic  or  expres- 
sive. It  is  the  face  of  a  droll ;  his  stories  are  of  the  stage  species, 
without  natural  humour.  They  are  carried  off  by  a  certain  boisterous 
pleasantry,  but  in  print  would  be  deadly  dull.  We  spoke  of  Irish 
[>etry  and  fictioUi  and  McGee,  it  seemed  to  me,  said  better  and  truer 
things  than  the  elder  poet.  There  was  one  criticism  of  Lover's,  how- 
ever, which  I  thought  profoundly  true.  The  best  of  Irish  novels  he 
said  was  Gerald  Griffin's  "  Collegians."  Best  not  only  in  the  plot, 
which  is  intensely  interesting,  but  because  every  class  of  Irishman, 
rom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  represented  in  it.  Carleton  and 
^anim  blundered  the  Irish  gentleman,  but  the  more  sensitive  nature 
of  Grifliu  enabled  him  to  understand  society  which  he  had  not  much 
frequented. 

Brady  talked  of  Maxwell,  and  told  some  ugly  stories  of  the  prebend 

*  Tlie  DobUn  equivalent  ot  Cockoef, 
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of  Balla.  Lover  said  bis  life  was  loose,  but  his  disposition  waa 
•generous.  His  wife's  friends  said  that  he  left  her  to  starve,  bat  be 
probably  did  all  be  could  for  her.  On  one  occasion  Maxwell  wanted 
Lover  to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and,  as  an  inducement,  be  enclosed 
£20  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Maxwell.  Brady  said  Maxwell  bad  latterly 
lost  all  care  about  bis  reputation,  and  would  do  any  sort  of  work  for 
prompt  wages.  I  said  Maxwell  was  the  antetype  of  Lever,  and 
might  have  done  quite  as  well  if  be  had  been  half  as  prudent. 

Lover  told  very  well,  even  dramatically,  a  story  of  Sheridan  Knowlee 
concerning  the  responses  at  a  baptism,  in  which  he  was  sponsor.  The 
officiating  minister,  in  a  nervous  voice,  admonished  him,  inasmneb  as 
he  had  promised  on  behalf  of  the  child  that  it  should  serve  God,  it 
was  bis  duty  to  see  that  the  infant  at  a  proper  age  was  taught  the 
prayers  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  all  that  a  Christian  ought  to 
learn  for  his  soul's  health,  and  Knowles  responded  in  a  voice  of  stage 
thunder,  ^'  All  this  I  will  most  faithfully  perform."  The  best  of  the 
joke,  added  Sam,  is  that,  before  the  week  was  out,  be  would  forget 
the  existence  of  his  gossip  and  the  baby.  But  his  other  stories  about 
Knowles  were  of  the  Handy  Andy  species,  and  not  very  credible. 
Knowles,  be  said,  announced  at  a  dinner  table  that  be  was  going  into 
the  country  next  day.  '^  Is  there  anything  I  can  take  anywhere  for 
any  of  you  lads,  or  anything  I  can  do  for  you  in  the  country ;  I  have 
plenty  of  leisure  and  good  will  at  the  service  of  my  friends."  '^  Where 
are  you  going  ?  "  one  of  them  demanded.  "  Oh,"  said  Kjiowles,  '*  that 
is  a  point  I  have  not  yet  determined." 

I  met  Dr.  Hughes,  the  eminent  Archbishop  of  New  York,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  lately.  He  has  a  notable  Roman  bead,  the  side 
face  of  which  looks  like  the  bead  on  a  coin  in  the  time  of  Cassar.  He 
struck  me  as  shrewd  and  clear  rather  than  great  or  impressive.  He 
Bays  that  Father  Mullens'  letter  on  the  condition  of  Irish  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  contained  exaggerated  statements,  but  be  admits 
the  lapses  from  religion  are  numerous.  Meagher,  he  says,  might  have 
been  anything  in  the  Republic  which  the  votes  of  the  people  could 
make  him  if  be  had  sat  down  to  work  at  a  profession  in  a  quiet, 
serious  manner.  He  considers  him  now  irretrievably  lost  in  habits 
and  opinions. 

I  met  Sir  William  Molesworth  at  dinner  for  the  first  time  to-day ; 
be  interested  me  as  the  first  of  the  philosophical  Radicals  who  bad 
been  called  to  office.  He  is  shy  and  pedantic,  but  apparently  good-- 
natured, and  undoubtedly  upright  and  sincere.  He  seems  to  sufiel* 
habitual  physical  pain,  which  Dr.  Brady,  who  sat  near  me,  explained. 
He  is  very  industrious,  notwithstanding  the  popular  impression  to  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Black,  who  accompanied  him,  is  bis  mentor,  educated 
him  in  politics,  and  still  sometimes  furnishes,  Brady  says,  the  material  of 
his  speeches,  and  manages  bis  affairs.     Of  this  latter  function  Brady 
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we  me  a  atartUng  instance*  At  some  public  dinner,  wbere  Moleswortfa, 
rho  presided^  pat  down  his  name  for  a  SQbscriptioo,  when  the  paper, 
which  passed  roond  the  table,  came  to  Black,  he  altered  the  figures, 
loabling  the  amount  his  friend  had  proposed  to  give. 

I  breakfasted  with  Godley,  the  foander  of  the  Canterbury  settlement 
in  Now  Zealand,  and  had  some  interesting  talk  with  him*  He  assumed 
that  I  must  go  into  politics,  and  his  theme  was  patience  and  modera- 
tion. The  colonists  could  get  anything  they  wanted,  or  that  was  good 
for  themi  from  a  Government  which,  whoever  were  in  power,  would 
regard  them  with  feeliugs  which  were  paternal,  '*  Richard  Swift 
sent  me  an  invitation  for  the  civic  diuner  to  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
not  an  exhilarating  spectacle  to  see  London  prostrating  itself  before 
the  author  of  the  coup  d\Uat.  Alfred  the  Great,  revived  from  the 
dead,  could  not  have  met  a  more  enthusiastic  and  sanctimonious  recep- 
tion, I  had  seen  him  before,  in  Paris,  but  never  so  closely ;  he  is 
ugly,  but  meditative-looking,  and  rather  shy  and  silent  than  impressive. 
His  habitual  abstraction  is  lees  solemn  than  awkward.  If  he  were 
pfresented  as  the  bagman  of  a  gnn-factory  he  would  look  the  character 
to  perfection.  I  had  a  more  satisfactory  inspection  of  him  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  he  accompanied  Queen  Victoria,  while  the 
Prince  Consort  escorted  the  Empress  Eugenie,  She  has  a  wonder- 
fuUy  graceful  willowy  figure,  but  her  face,  to  my  thinking,  is  not 
expressive.  The  two  rulers  were  altogether  eclipsed  by  their  consorts 
ID  grace  and  graciousness.  But  did  human  absurdity  ever  match  the 
spectacle  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  walking  backwards,  with  his 
face  towards  them,  for  half  an  hour !  Can  anything  to  beat  this 
exhibition  be  seen  in  the  Courts  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Mikado  ? 

'^  In  the  midst  of  these  transactions  the  death  of  Frederick  Lucas 
was  suddenly  announced.  It  was  not  unexpected,  but  the  loss  of  so 
close  and  loyal  a  comrade  was  tragic,  and,  as  a  token  of  sympathy 
and  mourning,  I  immediately  countermanded  the  public  entertainments 
projected  in  my  honour. 

*'  Mr.  Mill  called  to  invite  me  to  dine,  but  my  brief  time  in  London 
WB8  all  occupied.  I  had  a  very  iuterestiDg  talk  with  him.  He  spoke 
with  indignation  of  the  article  in  the  Times,  and  strongly  regretted 
that  I  had  not  accepted  the  London  literary  dinner.  He  deplored 
my  quitting  Parliament,  as  he  was  certain  a  party  of  the  best  men  in 
public  life  were  gradually  getting  concentrated*  Speaking  of  Australia, 
he  said  a  duty  on  gold  was  not  liable  to  any  political  economy  objection. 
It  was  one  the  least  injurious  to  the  community  that  could  be  devised. 
I  inquired  whether  he  thought  the  bulk  of  the  public  expenditure 
ID  a  new  country  might  not  be  defrayed  by  leasing  land  in  perpetuity 
for  settlement,  instead  of  selling  it,  the  State  retaining  the  fee  simple. 
He  replied  that  he  considered  such  a  method  quite  legitimate ;  but 
thd  rent  reserved  would  be  difficult  to  cotlect,  and  liable  to  Parlia* 
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mentary  combinations  to  annul  it.  If  such  a  Bystem  were  establidbed, 
the  rent  onght  to  be  an  (u2  vcUarem  one,  and  be  liable  to  be  increased 
to  meet  improvementa  springing  from  the  growth  of  society  withoat 
any  effort  of  the  occupier,  and  the  title  of  the  occupier  onght  to  bo 
forfeited  by  a  certain  amount  of  arrears.  Speaking  of  responsible 
government,  he  said,  in  colonies  where  it  existed  the  Goyemor 
ought,  he  thought^  to  be  as  impassive  as  the  Queen  is  in  England,^ 
except  where  imperial  interests,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian,  were- 
concerned. 

*'  I  met  Dr.  Madden  in  Piccadilly,  and  we  lunched  together.  I 
suggested  that  the  big  volumes  of  his  '  Life  of  Lady  Blessington  *" 
might  be  squeezed  into  a  pleasant  little  octavo  containing  the  corre- 
spondence, which  was  interesting,  especially  the  anonymous  lettws. 
The  time  for  a  new  edition,  he  said,  had  not  come.  The  anonymoos- 
correspondence  was  the  letters  of  important  men,  whose  assent  to* 
publication  with  their  names  he  had  not  obtained.  The  letter  rating 
Pencilling  Willis  savagely  for  his  breaches  of  taste  and  confidence  waa 
by  Lytton  Bulwer,  who  also  wrote  the  letter  on  Catholicity,  in  which 
he  says  that  if  he  had  been  bom  a  Catholic  he  would  have  remained 
one.  The  letters  signed  ^  F.  B.'  were  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
those  signed  <  P.'  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  told  him  the  story  Dr.  Gully 
told  me  at  Malvern,  that  Bulwer  ran  a  race  with  his  brother  Henry 
for  their  motiier's  estate,  which  was  to  be  bequeathed  to  whichever  of 
them  first  became  a  peer,  but  Madden  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it 
is  authentic. 

''  A  propos  of  the  '  Life  of  Lady  Blessington,'  I  asked  him  how  he 
avoided  the  glaring  D'Orsay  scandal.  He  shook  his  head  meaningly^ 
and  said  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  papers  submitted  to  him,  and 
so  he  kept  his  peace.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  hear  J.  B.  Qough,. 
the  teetotal  lecturer,  at  Drury  Lane.  If  Demosthenes  said  that  acting 
was  the  soul  of  oratory,  Demosthenes  said  well.  Gtongh  moved  tears- 
and  laughter  as  I  have  never  seen  any  orator  do.  He  walks  up  and 
down  the  stage,  recites  dialogues,  makes  imitations,  and,  in  short, 
performs  a  dramatic  entertainment.  He  was  originally  a  comic  actor,, 
and  turns  his  experience  to  excellent  account.  His  gifts  are  not 
great ;  he  is  the  Henry  Russell  of  lecturers,  vulgar  and  clap-trap,  but 
with  genuine  power  over  the  popular  heart.  Among  the  letters 
which  reached  me  at  the  last  moment  was  a  welcome  one  from  Charles 
Kingsley,  the  friend  of  all  who  suffered  in  a  good  cause. 

"  Let  me  say  good-bye,"  he  said,  "  to  a  man  whom  (deeply  differing  from 
him  on  many  points)  I  have  long  admired  for  his  talents  and  fearlessness, 
even  where  I  thought  these  great  powers  misapplied.  However,  what  is  past 
is  past ;  you  are  going  now  to  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere,  there  to  mix 
Mith  social  problems  more  simple  than  those  of  this  complicated  and  diseased 
Old  World.  I  almost  envy  you.  Yet  I  seem  to  see  here  still  work  to  be 
done  which  I  can  do,  though  on  the  future  of  England  and  of  Europe  I  look 
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•itiih  fiatl  and  tiliuddeiing  forebodings.     Yet  yve  mut>t  have  coui'a^e*     '  (tod 
"fc  the  King '  after  all,  and  Eight  must  conquer  at  last,  uot,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  wltich  you  or  I  might  make  out,  but  in  some  deeper,  wider  vrny." 

And  a  final  farewell  from  Mary  Uowitt : 

**  You  must,  dear  Mr.  Dufly,  takeuith  you  our  best  aod  kindest  wishes  to 
tho  Antipodes,  I  think  of  your  speaking  of  the  woes  of  old  Ireland  with 
deep  emotion,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  give  you  a  beautifid  and  a  happy 
home  in  the  new  world  of  Australia,  and  tbat  though  you  never  can  forget 
the  old  land  of  so  many  sorrows,  yet  that  the  one  may  afford  yoii  and  your 
children  such  abundant  joy  and  comfort,  as  may  make  the  day  you  set  foot 
on  its  shores  the  most  foHunato  day  of  your  life.'^ 

These  sympathisers  were  all  Liberals,  bob  it  touched  me  keenly  to 
have  the  good  word  of  a  Conservative,  who  judged  what  was  done 
and  projected  by  quite  another  standard.  Emerson  Tennent  wrote  to 
me: 

**  And  here  ]et  me  say  tliat  I  think  in  the  management  of  the  Sation,  you 
live  done  more  than  any  living  man,  Moore  only  excepted »  to  elevate  the 
ational  feeling  of  Irishmen.     I  don't  talk  of  your  energies  in  pursuit  of  a 
'brilliant  delusion  ;  but  1  refer  to  the  lofty  spirit  which  has  characterised  that 
pursuit,  to  the  bursts  of  elo(|uence,  and  flashes  of  true  poetr}'  which  have  ac- 
companied it,  and  to  the  pui-e  and  lofty,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  feeling 
which  you  have  evoked  in  the  struggle.     The  Nation  has  exhibited   the 
enius  of  Ireland  in  a  new  and  unlooked  for  phase." 

During  my  last  months  in  the  House  that  august  assembly  did  not 
grow  on  my  sympathy.  For  the  great  senate  of  a  great  nation  it 
Beamed  to  me  that  its  aims  were  selfish  and  smalL  The  imperial 
spirit  which  watches  with  equal  care  over  an  empire  from  its  centre 
to  its  circumference  was  scarce  in  the  House  in  that  day.  And  the 
outside  world  hardly  sanctioned  its  great  pretensions.  Passing  out  of 
the  House  with  a  brain  heated  by  high  debate,  and  by  the  intense 
contest  for  a  great  stake,  fancying  that  all  interests  were  mean  except 
the  applause  of  listening  senates,  I  was  often  painfully  struck  by  the 
complete  indifference  to  all  that  had  excited  me  so  much,  which  existed 
a  stoneVthrow  from  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  interest  the  lounger  there  any  more  than  the  Corporation  of 
liondon.  The  triumphant  oration  with  which  all  England  would  be  ring- 
ing to-morrow,  aa  it  seemed  while  one  listened  to  the  cheers  and  counter 
eheerSj  did  not  find  an  echo  in  the  next  street.  A  few  cabmen  wanted 
to  know  when  the  House  would  rise  as  affecting  the  question  of  fares, 
half  a  dozen  rustics  in  town  wanted  to  see  Mr*  Disraeli  or  Mr,  Gladstone. 
And  now  the  cause  of  the  Irish  nation  for  the  time  lay  prostrate^  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  fact.  The 
bulk  of  English  members,  like  the  bulk  of  Euglishmen,  loved  their 
conntry,  no  doubt^  and  would  face  the  grayest  oonsequencses  in  her 
behalf  if  there  were  any  public  need,  but  she  was  prosperous  and  at 
peace,  and  there  seemed  no  need.     They  were  in  Parliament  chiefly 
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for  personal  ends,  at  lowest  for  the  social  rank  which  it  was  supposed 
to  confer,  and  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  body  of 
educated  gentlemen  so  totally  indi£ferent  to  abstract  justice.  Patriot- 
bm  in  the  old  sense,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  only  found  in  the  remnant 
of  Irish  members  who  sought  nothiog  but  public  ends^  and  had  no 
personal  advantage  to  hope ;  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  to 
the  bulk  of  the  House  their  defeat  and  dispersion  seemed  a  matter  of 
no  serious  importance;  was  often,  perhaps,  a  jest. 

I  quitted  Europe  with  the  main  purpose  of  my  life  unattained,  but 
as  I  was  persuaded,  not  lost,  but  postponed ;  for  a  belief  in  God's 
justice  is  incompatible  with  the  doubt  of  Ireland's  final  deliverance 
from  cruel  and  wicked  misgovemment.  For  my  own  part,  the  game 
had  gone  against  me,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  be  utterly  subdued  by 
fortune.  I  was  under  forty,  in  reasonably  good  health,  and  ''  my  quiver 
still  held  many  purposes." 

On  the  last  day  in  London  Michael  O'Grady  introduced  a  troop  of 
Irishmen  who  wished  to  say  good-bye.  One  of  them  uttered  a  sayiug 
which  surely  amounted  to  genuine  spontaneous  eloquence.  He  brought 
an  old  prayer-book  to  get  my  autograph,  and  one  of  his  companions, 
who  was  provided  with  a  more  presentable  volume,  said :  '^  It's  a 
shame,  Tom,  to  offer  such  a  book  to  Mr.  Duffy  for  his  signature.'' 
*'  Arrah,"  said  Tom,  "  why  shouldn't  I  offer  it  to  him  ?  Isn't  it  like 
himself,  tattered  and  torn  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  people  ?  " 

C.  Gavax  Duffy. 


RICHARD    HOLT  BUTTON. 


RARELY  cao  it  have  happened  that  death  brought  so  keen  a 
sense  of  personal  loss  to  many  homes  where  it  extingaifihed  the 
light  of  no  familiar  countenance  a3  when,  on  September  9  of  this  year 
lb97jit  forbade  all  readers  to  hope  for  another  word  from  Richard  Hotton, 
The  lay  sermons  from  him  had  come  to  be  looked  fur  no  leas  eagerly  than 
the  letters  of  an  Indian  mail  day.  We  cat  the  Spectator  with  as  much 
confidence  as  we  broke  the  seal  dropped  by  a  friendly  hand.  The  article 
expressed  a  relation  as  weH  as  a  judgment ;  it  left  the  mind  btimulnted 
as  by  news  of  the  beloved  absent,  cheered  as  by  expressions  of  affection 
for  oneself.  For  the  same  reason,  no  doobt,  there  were  many  to  whom  it 
said  nothing.  The  Spedaf or,  under  Hatton'e  guidance,  addressed  rather 
a  public  than  thf  public.  It  was  faithful  to  a  tradition  of  periodical 
writing  which,  disregarded  and  defied  as  it  is  by  the  chief  periodicals 
of  the  day,  will  perhaps  be  felt  by  those  who  compare  these  later 
publications  with  their  forerunners  to  be  exactly  what  makes  periodical 
literature  living.  A  specimen  of  every  opinion  of  a  particular  epoch 
has  its  own  interest,  no  doubt.  It  cannot  be  in  any  case  the  ideal  of 
a  newspaper ;  but  the  Spt'ctator,  under  Mr.  iratton*s  guidance,  was  so 
much  more  than  a  newspaper  that  we  naturally  compare  it  with  tboee 
clusters  of  writings  which  in  our  day  aim  at  little  more  than  this,  and 
the  strong  aroma  of  an  individual  rnind  affects  us  as  something  unique. 
Let  as,  before  the  sympathetic  hush  of  attention  pa^s  away,  as  it 
passes  so  soon,  gather  up  and  set  on  record  the  grounds  of  an  impression 
so  peculiar. 

In  noting  one  negative  qualification  for  this  infloenoe,  I  anticipate 
no  dissentient  voice*  No  one — not  even  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazi'ttc,  who  encloses  Richard  Hutton*fi  audience  within  the  walls  of  a 
Rectory  garden — will  deny  that  he  abjured,  throughout  his  career,  that 
alliance  with  scorn  which  ordinarily  supplies  jonrnalism  with  its  most 
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pungent  condiments.  Nothing  that  he  has  written  is  bitter^  or 
stinging,  or  pregnant  with  innuendo.  Think  of  all  that  he  cut  o£E  in 
that  renunciation  I  Remove  ill-nature,  and  how  much  of  what  the 
world  connts  wit  would  remain  ?  Perhaps  the  best,  but  how  vastly 
reduced  in  amount !  That  removal,  at  all  events,  would  blunt  no 
single  sentence  due  to  his  pen ;  no  criticism  from  him  ever  wounded  a 
tender  memory,  or  impoverished  the  springs  of  creative  power  in  a 
single  mind.  Gould  the  same  be  said  of  any  other  journalist  of  his 
time  ?  Think  over  all  the  temptations  to  smartness  which  beset  a 
writer  who  has  to  consult  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  weigh  the 
renunciation  of  one  who  always  refused  the  cheap  efficiency  of  depre- 
ciation. I  remember  well  the  laugh — not  altogether  scornful,  and 
perhaps  as  much  at  himself  as  at  any  one  else — of  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 
who  confessed  he  found  it  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reading  the 
Spectator^  that  it  was  "  so  just."  He  was  the  spokesman  of  the  larger 
half  of  the  newspaper-reading  world.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  really  less 
dull  than  justice.  Were  it  less  rare  it  would  be  recognised  as  the 
spring  of  literary  no  less  than  of  moral  excellence.  But  the  renun- 
ciation of  epigram  precedes  the  attainment  of  that  delicate  accuracy 
of  interpretation  which  is  as  much  more  satisfying  as  it  is  more  rare. 
Perfect  justice  is  perfect  literature^  but  imperfect  justice  lacks  the 
piquancy  of  slashing  abuse  without  necessarily  attaining  the  subtle 
grace  of  accurate  discrimination.  It  says  more  for  Hutton  that  he 
never  tried  to  attain  the  first  of  these  things  than  even  that  he  some- 
times came  very  near  the  last. 

Two  negative  concessions  must  be  made  in  connection  with  this 
negative  claim.  In  the  first  place  we  must  allow  that  a  critic  who 
aims,  above  all  things,  at  doing  no  injustice  to  any  one  whom  he 
mentions,  whatever  his  other  excellences,  will  rarely  attain  that  of  a 
simple  stjle.  Justice,  either  in  what  we  must  reluctantly  call  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  as  an  impartial  estimate  of  praise  and  blame, 
or  in  Button's  sense  of  a  careful  allotment  of  every  word  of  praise  that 
can  sincerely  be  given,  is  not  a  simple  thincf.  The  endeavour  to 
strain  away  from  condemnation  every  word  that  is  untrue  in  itself,  and 
then  again  every  word  that,  being  true  in  itself,  is  yet  misleading  in  its 
general  connotation,  as  so  many  true  words  are — this  is  an  endeavour 
which  the  exigencies  of  periodical  writing  almost  inevitably  associate 
with  an  involved  style.  There  is  not  time  to  boil  down  the  substance 
of  every  parenthesis  into  the  main  sentence,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
parenthesis  must  be  accepted,  no  doubt,  as  a  defect  in  style.  The 
majority  of  newspaper  readers  discovered  this  defect  in  Hutton's 
writings,  and  their  opinion  must  here  stand  for  a  verdict.  But  for 
my  own  part,  I  never  found  his  meaning  obscure  after  giving  the 
amount  of  attention  which  his  subject  seemed  to  me  legitimately  to 
demand,   and  his   careful  parentheses  were  to   me  a  characteristic 
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exproeaioxL  of  hia  anxious  candour.  It  ia  only  afc  Becoad-hand,  there- 
fore, that  I  take  note  of  this  disadvantage.  Bat  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  his  admirers  not  to  feel,  at  times,  that  the  sabstance  as  well  as 
the  form  of  his  critioism  suffered  from  this  cause.  His  ideal  of  the 
critic*s  oflSce,  as  far  as  he  carried  it  out  in  his  own  person  (and  I  can 
remember  but  few  mconeistencies  in  what  he  permitted),  was  like  that 
of  a  captain  described  by  Xenophon,  who  '*  thought  it  enough  to 
praUe  the  good,  and  not  to  praise  the  bad/*  Whatsoever  things  were 
true,  whatsoever  were  sincere,  if  there  were  any  virtue,  and  any  pos- 
sible praise,  it  was  Hatton's  care  to  bring  these  things  before  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  appraise  them  in  compariaon  with  similar  productions, 
or  in  any  way  to  graduate  his  approval.  He  had  hardly  any  sense  of 
rank  in  literature.  It  is  a  very  rare  defect  in  a  critic,  and  perhaps 
we  might  without  loss  get  a  little  nearer  that  ditch  before  making  any 
attempt  to  fill  it  up.  The  mutual  admiration  of  a  clique,  no  doubt,  is 
common  enough.  But  Hatton's  occasionally  exaggerated  praise, 
whatever  else  it  was,  had  no  relation  to  the  mutual  admiration  of  a 
clique.  It  might  betray  the  leakage  of  personal  friendship*  it  never 
fiuggeated  the  insurance  of  a  beneBb  society.  He  over-praised  the 
noknown,  the  inefftfctive ;  he  was  a  keen  critic  whei'e  his  praise  might 
havo  ronsed  a  sonorous  response.  Still,  we  must  concede  that  a  critic 
who  thinks  that  the  review  of  a  book,  like  the  character  of  a  servant, 
may  conoid  of,  and  not  merely  contain,  all  the  recommendation  which 
he  can  pronounce  with  absolute  sincerity,  will  sometimes  mislead  his 
readers.  Proportion  is  a  primary  requisite  in  literature,  and  one  who 
looks  at  all  excellence  apart  caonot  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  the  paths 
of  literature  strictly  so  called.  But  it  is  not  on  the  field  of  literature 
strictly  bo  called  that  we  looked  for  the  wise  and  healing  words  we 
shall  hear  no  more.  It  is  in  literature  as  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
truth,  literature  as  an  answer  to  the  most  profound  yearnings  of  oar 
nature.  Surely  this  must  always  remain  the  moat  perennial  realm  of 
literature  j  and  when  we  say  that  we  met  our  guide  here,  we  can 
iillord  to  concede,  without  much  sense  of  loss,  that  he  sometimes  failed 
UB  elsewhere. 

For  this  recoUestion  is  needed  to  give  ns  a  clue  to  his  best  work, 
and  an  explanation  of  any  disappointment  in  the  rest.  His  least 
satisfactory  piece  of  criticism  (though  full  cf  charm)  seems  to  me  his 
little  biography  of  Scott,  A  critic  of  that  great  genius  must  turn  to 
what  is  mere  literature.  Mere  literature^ — one  shrinks  from  the  epithet ! 
It  seems  almost  like  talking  of  mere  life.  Still  if  we  compare  Scott 
with  other  great  writers  we  see  that  the  expression,  as  characterising  his 
work,  is  not  unmeaning.  A  more  famous  attempt  to  fix  his  place  in 
literature  brings  out  this  limitation  with  all  the  force,  whatever  that 
.may  be,  of  great  exaggeration. 
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"  The  great  mystery  of  existence/'  says  Carlyle  of  Scott,  "  was  not  great 
to  him  ...  no  man  has  written  so  many  volumes  with  so  few  sentences  that 
can  be  quoted.  The  Waverley  novels  are  not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  edification,  for  building  up  or  elevating  in  any  shape.  The  sick 
heart  will  find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance,, 
the  heroic  that  is  in  man  no  divine  awakening  voice." 

I  can  hardly  peranade  myself  to  copy  words  so  nnjast,  but  I  have- 
conceded  that  unjust  words  are  not  always  nntme,  and  whatever  tratb 
there  is  here  shows  us  that  the  /creative  geniuB  of  Walter  Scott  would 
not  be  the  best  fitted  to  elicit  the  critical  acumen  of  Bichard  HnttoD» 
He  had  a  delicate  apprehension  of  what  was  most  characteristic  of 
Scott.  I  remember  his  enjoyment  of  an  expression  I  quoted  from 
Buskin,  who  speaks  somewhere  of  Scott's  "  far  away  MqWbxl  note,"" 
and  many  allusions  prove  him  to  have  been  led  towards  that  biography 
by  real  sympathy ;  nevertheless  when  he  concentrated  his  attention 
upon  a  writer  who  avoided  all  the  depths  of  life,  his  reader  felt  him 
not  at  his  best.  But  now  turn  to  his  review  of  the  writer,  who,  of 
all  novelists  least  avoided  these  depths,  re-read  (for  everyone  who 
reads  these  lines  must  have  given  it  one  perusal)  his  review  of 
''  George  Eliot  as  Author,"  and  you  have  such  a  specimen  of  his  true 
intellectual  guidance  as  will  either  justify  those  who  leaned  upon  it,  or 
show  a  divergence  rendering  a  common  view  impossible.  One  is  at 
this  date  somewhat  chary  of  re-opening  a  review  of  George  Eliot,  so 
much  was  written  about  her  at  the  time  merely  recording,  with  that 
uncritical  fervour  which  so  soon  becomes  vapid,  the  spell  of  a  great 
genius  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  hour.  But  in  re-perusing 
the  essay  in  Button's  ^'  Leaders  of  English  Thought,"  we  come  upon 
that  enlightening  criticism  which  I  remember  its  object  once  declaring 
no  less  rare  than  original  creation.  It  is  a  luminous  and  pregnant 
essay  on  English  fiction,  rich  in  expressions  which  reveal  some  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  every  great  writer  with  whom  George  Eliot  could 
be  compared.  ^'  The  breadth  and  spaciousness  of  Fielding,"  '*  the  delight 
in  rich  historic  colouring  of  Scott,''  ^'  the  bas-reliefs  cut  out  on  the  same 
surface  "  of  Miss  Austen  and  the  society  novelists — all  these  phrases, 
simple  as  they  are,  gather  up  the  appreciation  of  a  glance  at  once 
penetrating  and  wide  reaching ;  they  are  the  utterance  of  a  mind  in 
direct  contact  with  that  which  the  reader  is  taught  to  appreciate. 
<<  What  we  care  to  know  of  men  and  women  is  not  so  much  their 
special  tastes,  bias^  gifts,  humours,  as  the  general  depth  and  mass  of 
the  human  nature  that  is  in  them  " — there  we  have  much  more  than 
a  clue  to  the  special  power  of  George  Eliot.  ''There  is  a  concen- 
trated sort  of  egotism  about  common  novels  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  interest  of  them  is  apt  to  die  away  in  riper  years."  There  again 
you  have  a  general  judgment  in  the  form  of  a  special  recommendation 
which  anybody  can  understand  and  yet  which  comes  to  the  mind  quite 
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freshly.  These  jadgments  are  all  literary,  but  the  critic  was  guided 
towards  them  by  his  instinct  for  what  lies  deeper  than  literature.  It  is 
his  discernment  that  George  Eliot  was  a  preacher  as  well  as  an  artist 
which  enables  him  to  judge  her  artistic  work,  **  To  banish  confusion 
from  a  picture,"  he  says  in  this  essay,  *^  is  the  first  duty  of  the  artist, 
and  confusion  must  exist  where  those  lines  which  are  the  most 
essential  of  all  for  determining  the  configuration  of  character  are 
indistinctly  drawn/*  Perhaps  that  sentence  may  explain  the  limi 
tations  of  his  criticism,  certainly  they  indicate  the  powers  which 
made  him  a  welcome  guide  to  many  seekers  in  his  generation. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Spectator  came  under  his  influence, 
such  guidance  as  his  was  even  more  consciously  needed  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  one  of  those  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  men  became  suddenly  conscious  of  all  that  is  weak  in  the 
assumptions  of  the  past,  and  those  among  them  to  whom  those 
assumptions  were  precious  stretched  out  groping  hands,  seeking  a 
new  guide.  A  man  of  science  had  [ust  startled  the  world  by  showing 
(as  it  seemed  then)  that  the  creation  needed  no  creator.  A  brave 
missionary  had  admitted  the  atmosphere  of  rational  judgment  to  that 
closed  chamber  where  the  notion  of  literal  inspiration,  like  the  corpse 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  tomb,  crumbled  to  dust  at  that  admission*  A 
multitude  of  agencies,  of  which  these  were  the  most  obvious  and 
important  expressions,  converged  upon  the  faith  of  the  past,  and 
either  destroyed  or  expanded  it.  Men  were  shown  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Bible  was  full  of  errors,  and  that  the  Creation  was  a  process 
going  on  at  the  present  day.  Either  half  of  the  demonstration  would 
have  shaken  the  fabric  of  orthodoxy ;  combined  they  shattered  it. 
Those  who  were  driven  from  its  tottering  walla  found  various  refuges. 
Many  among  them  awakened  to  the  discovery  that,  if  it  were  no 
longer  possible  to  believe  in  God,  it  was  quite  easy  to  forget  Him, 
and  that,  while  belief  was  arduous,  distracting,  incomplete,  oblivion 
might  be  absolate.  Perhaps  the  discovery  had  never  been  made 
before.  Nothing  is  so  unlike  oblivion  as  hatred,  and  those  who  had 
formerly  attacked  Christianity  were,  equally  with  F6nelon  or  Whitefield, 
preachers  of  its  vital  importance.  For  the  first  time  in  history  since 
Christianity  existed  it  was  possible  to  ignore  Christianity,  Nay,  it 
was  even  found  possible,  in  turning  from  it,  to  carry  off  much  that 
was  Bopposed  its  inalienable  property.  The  wreck  of  orthodoxy,  it 
was  discovered,  had  not  overwhelmed  its  treasures,  and  they  who  fied 
the  quaking  walla  carried  with  them  no  contemptible  proportion  of 
the  hoarded  wealth.  The  novels  of  George  Eliot  reproduced  so  much 
of  what  had  been  regarded  as  Christian  feeling  and  belief  that  for  a 
long  time  her  simpler  readers  studied  them  as  pious  effusions,  and 
confused  her  striking  aphorisms  with  texts  from  the  Gospels.  The 
fervour  of  the  pulpit  was  found  also  in  other  writers  ;  and  doubtless  it 
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was  nothing  new  to  find  the  fervonr  of  the  pulpit  in  an  assailant  of 
Christianity,  but  always  previously  the  true  character  of  this  fervour 
had  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  all  because  it  had  been  employed 
in  a  definite  attack.  But  when  the  mere  dictum  of  science  wa^ 
accepted  as  making  God  unnecessaiy,  it  became  waste  of  force  to- 
explode  hypotheses  based  on  His  supposed  character  and  operations. 
They  could  simply  be  let  alone.  ''People  with  a  taste  for  these 
chimeras  may  study  them/'  it  was  felt  and  said ;  '^  we  have  something^ 
better  to  think  of."  And  nothing  in  their  lives  revealed  to  the  world 
any  moral  disaster.  '  On  the  contrary,  there  was  in  many  cases  the 
withdrawal  of  a  perturbing  influence,  which  left  a  great  calm: 

It  was  one  of  the  equipments  which  fitted  Richard  Hutton  ta 
become  the  guide  he  was  to  his  generation  that  he  understood  this 
state  of  mind.  I  cannot  think  of  auy  one  else  who  did.  Many 
persons  noticed  it.  Maurice  and  some  of  his  followers  set  it  down,  in^^ 
their  indictments  against  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  that  they 
had  failed  to  bring  the  message  of  their  Master  to  a  world  which 
rightly  turned  from  a  travesty  of  His  teaching.  Except  among  those  who 
supposed  that  any  one  who  took  no  interest  in  religion  must  be  wicked, 
or  that  any  one  who  ignored  religion  must  be  courageous,  I  cannot 
conceive  a  greater  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  the  agnostic. 
It  has  long  since  been  confuted  by  the  mere  existence  of  the  party 
known  as  the  Broad  Church,  a  party  of  which  the  raison  d^itre  may 
be  described  as  the  abjuring  of  theology.  But  this  view  did  not  need 
any  experimental  confutation  for  one  who  really  came  in  contact  with 
this  kind  of  unbelief.  A  letter  lies  before  me,  written  by  Richard 
Hutton  about  a  generation  ago,  of  which  I  will  here  copy  all  that  is 
important,  though  not  the  whole  of  this  is  relevant  to  the  special  point 
now  before  us.  "  What  you  say  of  Ewald,"  he  addresses  his  corre- 
spondent, <'  strikes  me  as  profoundly  true.  Not  only  does  every  line 
of  the  history  prove  that  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  people,  did  not 
devote  themselves  to  the  search  for  God,  but  were,  first  from  servility, 
afterwards  from  pride  and  self-confidence,  always  revolting  agaiost 
His  guidance ;  but  I  think  nothing  is  more  notable  about  the  attitude 
of  their  highest  prophets  than  the  invdivntary  character,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  inspiration. '  Theirs  is  not  the  tone  of  searchers  after  God,  *  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,'  but  of  minds  con- 
strained to  say,  not,  indeed,  unwillingly,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  but 
still  constrained  to  say  what  they  did  say.  It  is  to  invert  the  very 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  literature  to  speak  of  their  greatest 
teachers  as  Platonic  feelers  after  Deity.  But  do  you  not  feel  it  strange 
that  so  little  of  this  divine  constraint  of  conviction  shows  itself  even 
among  the  finest  and  truest  of  modem  religious  writers  ?  Sometimes 
God  seems  to  me  to  have  intentionally  intermitted  His  action  on  the 
self-conscious  side  of  human  intellect  in  these  latter  days.     Witness 
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the  remains  of  A,  H.  Clotigh  (one  of  the  finest  and  trnest  of  modem 
poets — a  man  whom  I  knew  well  and  honoured  deeply)  who  gives  it 
as  his  repeatedly  expressed  con?iction : 

'  It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  all    .     ,     , 
But  of  the  world  He  has  assigned  as,  make 
What  b€st  TV*e  can.'  '* 


**  Such  belief/'  he  goes  on,  **  seems  to  me  inconceivable,  yet  I  clearly 
follow  the  series  of  spiritual  disappointments  which  led  Mr,  Clough  to 
adopt  it  seriously  as  God's  real  will  for  the  modem  world.'* 

As  I  copy  the  last  sentence,  after  the  interval  of  eo  many  years 
from  the  first  perusal  of  the  letter,  I  see  afresh  how  that  double  vision 
of  the  reasonableness  and  unreasonahleneBs  of  Agnosticism  qnalified 
Hntton  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  our  generation.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  say  of  this  averted  attention  than  that  he  onderetood  it.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  is  all  there  is  to  say  about  it.  But  he  who  saw 
it,  and  saw  beyond  it,  was  fitted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  time 
as  no  one  was  who  missed  its  significance,  or  distorted  its  explanation. 
Forty  years  ago  almost  every  religious  thinker  seemed  to  me  to  do 
one  of  these  things.  It  was  alike  bewildering  to  be  told  either  that 
the  sndden  oblivion  of  the  £temal  which  came  npon  us  then  as 
definitely  as  the  dropping  of  a  curtain  was  a  mere  generalisation  from 
an  exceptional  case  here  and  there,  or  that  this  vast  eclipse  was  due 
to  misstatements  in  sermons  which  had  not  been  heard  and  books 
which  had  not  been  read.  How  refreshing,  when  wearied  with  an 
endeavour  to  extract  some  nutriment  from  either  assurance,  to  turn  to 
one  of  those  weekly  essays  which  always  put  ns  in  contact  with  the 
fifcCts  of  life  !  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  sense  of  refreshment ;  per- 
haps it  will  hardly  b^  understood  by  those  who  study  his  books. 
Important  documents  for  the  student  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  these  volumes  cannot  reproduce  the  nense  of  greeting, 
of  encouragement,  of  stimulus  brought  by  him  to  an  audience  listening 
week  by  week  for  his  voice  in  the  Sj>tdcUor,  Those  who  try  to  give 
an  account  of  any  such  infiuence  will  always,  I  believe,  be  astoni&hed 
to  find  how  much  of  it  is  negative.  A  blank  cannot  console  ;  a  blank 
cannot  stimulate — no,  but  what  we  need  is  contact  with  some  broad 
stream  of  thought  and  feeling  that  a  blank  will  often  admit.  Some 
of  the  hardeat  and  most  scornful  atheism  of  our  day  has  been  probably 
provoked  into  expression  (of  course,  not  created)  by  the  endeavours 
which  originated  in  sympathy  with  its  supposed  perplexities.  Nothing 
80  stiffens  and  hardcLiiii  unbelief  as  the  attitude  which,  in  confusing  it 
with  doubt,  betrays  au  incapacity  to  apprehend  any  part  of  its  real 
ground.  And  hence  it  happened  that,  from  the  very  start  of  the 
8p^tln(ok\  the   Broad  Church  was  a   subsiding  influence  in  religions 
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life.     Whatever  it  may  have  accompliehed  in  Christian  work,  in  litera- 
ture, in  ecclesiastical  organisation,  all  competent  to  jadge  will  allow 
that,  as  a  force  in  thought,  it  went  for  almost  nothiDg.     The  name  of 
one  great  leader  of  thought  is  sometimes  associated   with  it;  but 
Maurice  had  no  real  sympathy  with  its  aims,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  any 
clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  it  confronted.      A  clear  recognition 
of  those  difficulties,  a  steady  glance  beyond  them — if  this  seem  a 
small  thing,  it  can   be    only  to  one  who  has  never   known   these 
difficulties.     Triumphant  wrong  —  unpurifyiug  pain  —  these  things,  \ 
alas !  are  as  old  as  humanity.     What  could  any  work  on  the  origin 
of  species  do  to  enforce  the  cogency  of  their  terrible  argument  against 
the  existence  of  a  divine  Father  ?     This,  that  for  the  first  time  it 
provided  a  coherent,  workable  hypothesis  of  Creation  which  ignored 
the  existence  of  a  divine  Creator.    The  notion  of  an  automatic  creation 
forced  on  the  intellect  a  question  that  had  never  ceased  to  torment 
the  heart — why  believe  in  anything  above  nature  ?  With  the  attempt 
to  justify  an  affirmative  answer,  its  difficulties  sprang  into  sudden 
illumination.     Any  daily  paper  was  a  refutation  of  the  belief  in  the 
Divine  for  one  who  had  leaned  heavily  on  the  old  view  of  a  Creator, 
and  found  it  suddenly  give  way ;  the  list  of  ordinary  casualties  and 
crimes  seemed  suddenly  to  need  some  explanation  that  had  become 
unattainable.     It  was  discovered  then  by  some  who  still  found  support 
on  the  old  ground  that  faith  in  Grod  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  mystic 
faith.     A  critic  in  the  Times,  who  shows  himself  intimately  penetrated 
with  sympathy  for  what  was  most  characteristic  in  the  writing  of 
Richard  Hutton,  says  that  he  was  not  prone  to  mysticism.     He  who, 
as  the  same  critic  happily  expresses  it,  *'  gave  shape  and  intellectual 
cogency  to  what  in  others  were  aspirations,  vague,  unsatisfied  desires  " 
was  certainly  the  very  opposite  of  a  mystic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  sometimes  used,  of  making  feeling  do  duty  for  intellect.    But, 
if  we  may  not  say  that  the  mystic  element  in  faith  was  what  gave 
Hutton  the  power  above  described,  then  we  must  find  some  other 
word  to  express  that  element.     When  one  turned  from   any  Broad 
Church  utterance  to  an  essay  from  his  pen,  one  felt  not  so  much 
that  there  was  any  difference  of  actual  belief — it  might  be  that  the 
views  were  precisely  identical — but  that  he  was  moving  in  a  different 
direction.     II  mare  mi  chiamay  says  the  Venetian  fisherman.     What 
is  it  that  ^'  calls  "  each  one  of  us  ?     What  magnet  determines  the  curve 
of  our  thought?     We  must  look  beyond  the  actual   movement  to 
answer  that  question.     On  a  vast  scale  the  tangent  and  the  circle  are 
for  a  time  indistinguishable ;  they  who  are  about  to  part  company  for 
ever  may  for  a  long  period,  as  men  reckon  time  by  months  and  years, 
appear  inseparable  allies.     What  "  called  "  Richw^  Hutton  was  the 
truth  of  a  sacramental  belief.  The  pure  theism  of  his  youth  melted  into 
those  convictions  which  find  their  justification  in  the  discernment  that 
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langaage  can  convey  adequately  only  Btich  truth  as  belongs  Qltiinately 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  senses  ;  that,  for  the  truth  which  appeals  to 
what  is  deepest  in  man,  words  are  mere  signposts,  and  facts — what  in 
some  form  we  must  call  experience — the  road  that  leads  to  onr  goal. 
A  sacramental  Church,  where  it  is  understood,  is  felt  to  be  no  enclosure 
bhutting  in  an  exotic  principle  inapplicable  to  ordinary  life,  but  a 
feitile  spot  exhibiting  the  true  character  of  all  indistinct  and  impov- 
erished growth  around.  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  broken  for  you/* 
is  an  address  heard  not  only  within  the  sacred  walls ;  it  is  converted 
there  to  a  promise,  but  it  is  heard  everywhere.  *'  To  them  that  are 
without,  these  things  are  done  in  parables  '* — are  done  (yivirm)  in 
parables,  not  told  in  them. 

This  growing  approach  towards  a  faith  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
rationalism  of  his  youth  seems  to  me  tracecble  throughout  all  the 
writiogs  of  Richard  Hotton,  It  explains  the  strange  rumour  of  these 
later  years,  that  he  had  joined  the  Catholic  Church,  He  had  a  great 
sympathy,  no  doubt^  with  some  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church*  I 
remember  bis  speaking  to  me  of  an  interesting  passage  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Dickens — his  dream  that  he  met  once  more  a  dear  friend 
returned  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  in  answer  to  his  eager 
inquiry  what  was  the  best  religion,  was  told  by  her,  '*  For  yvii,  the 
Bcman  Church  is  the  best.'*  **  And  I  can  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Hutton 
(whose  repetition  of  the  story  is  my  authority  for  it,  as  I  never  read 
the  book),  *'  that  those  words  were  true.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  w&idd  very  likely  have  been  the  best  for  him/*  If  any  one 
thinks  that  there  is  no  one  for  whom  Roman  Catholicism  would  %jipply 
the  beet  discipline,  these  words,  no  doubt,  will  tell  us  an  implicit 
surrender  to  the  Roman  claims.  To  measore  the  distance  of  Euch  dis- 
cernment from  such  a  surrender  would  delay  us  in  a  tangle  of  truiEms. 
But  it  remains  that  the  great  historic  Church  owes  its  permanence  to 
its  hold  on  the  truth  of  spiritual  life,  as  manifested  in  fact  rather  than 
expressible  in  words,  It  is  a  truth  which  will  always  appeal  with  a 
peculiar  force  towards  a  Unitarian  whose  faith  expands.  No  writiog 
of  Hutton's  60  reveals  his  deepest  thought  as  that  essay  which  gives 
an  intellectual  outline  to  his  later  faith.  *'  The  Incarnation,  and 
Principles  of  Evidence  '*  sets  forth,  under  what  seems  to  me  an 
unfortunate  title,  the  aspect  under  which  a  divine  Son  appealed  to  a 
heart  alwajs  faithful  to  the  belief  in  a  divine  Father.  Are  we  the 
children  of  Gcd,  as  Hemlet  and  Othello  are  the  children  cf 
Shakespeare — heings  whom  he  has  invented,  and  in  our  case 
endowed  with  eentient  and  conscious  existence  ?  Or  ai*e  we  the 
children  of  God  as  that  little  namesake  of  Hamlet,  whom  the  poet 
laid  to  rest  in  a  green  Wart^ickshire  churchyard,  was  a  child  of 
Shakespeare?*  la  human  paternity,  besides  being  the  greatest /ffd 
*  Hamnet  Shalccsi>eare,  the  ontr  sod  of  the  pcet,  died  in  cbildboxl. 
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of  hnman  history,  also  an  expression  of  something  that  transcends 
human  history  ?  Is  it  a  sacrament  as  well  as  a  ha  man  relation  ? 
This  question  was  that  which  Hatton  set  himself  to  answer  in  the 
explanation  cf  his  change  of  belief,  which  he  gave  to  the  series  of 
"  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People/'  and  which,  with  some  omissions  very 
significant  for  the  rapid  growth  of  a  sacramental  faitb,  he  afterwards 
inclnded  in  his  collected  essays.  He  sought  therein  to  explain  the 
degree  in  which  he  felt  the  great  truths  of  theology  dependent  on  the 
verdict  of  historical  criticism,  and  justified  the  claim  that  even  events, 
when  they  were  also  symbols,  should  be  so  far  emancipated  from  that 
dependence  as  to  be  contemplated,  to  some  extent,  by  their  own  light. 
We  may  feel  tbe  existence  of  a  divine  elder  brother  so  real,  that  the 
fact  of  his  entrance  on  human  history  may  need  even  less  evidence  than 
the  birth  (for  instance)  of  a  son  to  Julias  Caesar.  The  minn^  of 
evidential  force  noted  by  the  intellect  in  all  that  deals  with  the 
supernatural  may  be  cancelled  by  the  pins  of  evidential  force  that 
springs  from  what  the  spirit  of  man  recognises  as  moat  profoundly 
natm-al. 

It  is  but  following  out  this  train  of  thought  on  the  other  side  to 
suggest  a  connection  between  the  events  of  a  particular  career  and  the 
convictions  of  an  individual  mind  ;  and  the  first  volumes  from  the 
pen  of  Richard  Hutton,  though  perhaps  not  in  other  ways  what  his 
admirers  would  wish  to  bring  forward — for,  in  truth,  they  show  little 
of  his  strength — are  a  legitimate  quarry  of  infoimation  about  him. 
Button's  expansion  of  faith  was  preceded,  whether  or  not  it  was  influ- 
enced^ by  a  vast  grief.  The  wife  of  his  youth  was  torn  from  him  after 
a  mere  moment  of  union.  Perhaps  even  that  moment  was  overshadowed 
by  the  combg  separation.  Across  the  interval  of  half  a  century  comes 
back  her  dignified,  serious  aspect,  Ehrouded  in  a  sort  of  remoteness, 
like  one  whose  fine  ear  catches  a  distant  summons,  inaudible  to  sur- 
ronnders.  The  anguish  with  which  he  mourned  her  was  soothed  by 
the  sympathy  of  her  brother,  an  author  of  various  j)ieces  in  verse  and 
prosej  which  Hutton  edited  after  his  early  death.  The  volumes  dedi- 
cated to  the  remains  of  William  Caldwell  RoECoe  chronicle  a  wonder- 
fully  close  friendship,  enshrine  some  verses  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  true  poetry,  and  recall  to  one  or  two  persons  still  living  an  engaging 
personality,  fragrant  with  playfulness  and  pathos — one  of  those 
recollections  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  so  distinct  and  yet  se 
unjustifiable  by  remembered  words  or  actions.  He  would  have  depre- 
cated the  attempt  at  a  literary  memorial,  I  should  fancy,  as  earnestly 
as  his  brother-in-law  has  done,  but  this  "  gathering  up  the  fragments  "^ 
was  much  more  to  Hutton  than  the  expression  of  an  exaggerated 
admiration  for  a  dear  friend.  It  was  also^  I  cannot  doubt,  a  training 
for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  all  inchoate  and  imperfect  utterance  of 
true  thought.    Perhaps  it  was  even  more  than  this.    It  has  sometimes 
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happened  that  death  has  been  a  gi^ater  revealer  than  life.  It  is 
possible  that  the  endeavour  to  recall  the  iDcidents  of  a  somewhat 
difiappointing  career,  the  grounds  of  an  io destructible  imprefision,  may 
have  been  such  a  lesson  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Unseen  as  nothing 
else  could  have  given.  It  is  interesting,  at  any  rate,  to  note  the  seed 
of  Uie  later  faith  of  Kicbard  Hutton  in  a  remark  from  one  who  never 
shared  it.  He  tells  us,  in  the  prefatory  memoir  which  he  prefixed 
to  these  ''  RemainB/*  that  his  brother-in-law  once,  in  speaking  of 
what  was  then  their  common  Unitarian  faith,  said  to  him :  **  The 
Hmplicity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  urged  in  its  favour, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  always  feel  this ;  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  Im 
simple  to  be  the  full  truth."  '*  I  gathered  his  meaning  to  be,'* 
Hotton  goes  on,  *'  that  a  voluntary  self- revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind 
might  have  been  expected  to  reveal  even  deeper  complexities  of 
spiritual  relations  in  the  eternal  nature  and  essence  than  are  found  to 
exist  in  onr  humanity — the  simplicity  of  a  harmonised  complexity,, 
not  the  simplicity  of  absolute  unity.  But  the  remark  was  one  of 
those  which  often  fell  from  him  in  his  higher  imaginative  moods  with- 
out seeming  to  bang  together  with  any  permanent  train  of  thought  in 
his  own  mind."  The  work  from  which  these  words  are  taken  wag  pub- 
lished in  the  opening  of  1860,  and  they  show  that  for  seven  years  after 
his  early  bereavement  the  faith  of  his  youth  Lad  undergone  no  substantial 
change  j  but  seven  years  is  not  a  long  interval  for  a  new  influence  to 
work  underground,  A  great  sorrow  either  destroys  trust  in  God,  or  allies 
it  with  a  sense  of  mystery.  He  who  feels  both  that  God  is  a  Father, 
and  that  a  crushing  blow  is  from  His  hand,  is  prepared,  by  other  than 
intellectual  cr  even  spiritual  discipline,  to  break  throagh  the  limits  of 
a  merely  rational  faith.  Those  who  can  trust  God  throngh  anguish 
enter  on  new  views  of  His  relation  to  the  world.  Every  page  of 
Button's  tract  on  the  Incarnation  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  a  dynamic  truth — as  something  as  full  of 
bearing  on  the  oonditions  of  spiritual  life  as  a  true  underfetanding  of  the 
nature  of  oxygen  on  the  conditions  of  the  animal  life.  It  was  to  him  a 
myfitery,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  use  the  word,  as  some- 
thing without  any  intelligible  meaning  for  us  but  which  we  accept  on 
account  of  our  trust  in  the  speaker  or  writer,  but  rather  a  mystery  in 
the  true  etymological  sense,  a  jewel  in  a  locked  casket,  of  which  we 
do  or  may  possess  the  key.  As  a  fad  it  was  an  event  in  the  history 
of  Judnta,  rightly  disbelieved  by  those  who  demand  for  it  the  evidence 
adequate  to  an  extraordinary  and  nnprecodented  event.  But  as  a 
thctrinr  it  is  a  principle  giving  to  the  perplexities  of  human  life  all 
the  explanation  which  they  are  capable  of  receivings — showing,  that  is, 
ihat  all  the  experience,  and  therefore  all  the  duty,  of  humanity,  has 
its  root  in  the  divine  nature,  and  that  man,  not  only  when  he  exer- 
cises justice  and  mercy,  but  when  he  resigns  himself  to  a  higher  Will 
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and  accepts  the  allotment  of  a  hard  fate,  draws  on  a  spring  of  strength 
that  is  in  very  troth  divine. 

The  foregoing  notice  may  appear  to  linger  nndnly  on  Button's 
theological  attitude.  It  was  only  one  side  of  his  efficiency  as  editor 
of  the  Spectator.  He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  so  effective  a  theo- 
logical guide  if  he  had.  not  been  much  besides.  His  influence  sprang 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  shrank  from  tracking  the  principles  of 
divine  judgment  into  the  concrete  applications  of  the  day.  He  did 
not  stop  at  the  decision  which  satisfies  some  elevating  and  inspiring 
teachers — *'  so  far  as  you  follow  out  this  or  that  principle  you  are  true 
to  your  own  ideal,  so  far  as  yon  admit  self-seeking  or  partial  impulse 
you  are  false  to  what  you  yourself  have  set  up  as  an  ultimate  claim." 
He  entered  on  the  more  arduous  and  perilous  position — ^'this 
is  the  side  which  incorporates  most  of  those  impulses  which  lead 
towards  truth — that  gathers  up,  on  the  whole,  what  opposes  it."  Of 
course  he  could  not  be  a  political  writer  without  doing  so,  but  very 
few  political  writers  are  so  much  besides.  He  committed  himself  to  special 
applications  of  the  inferences  from  eternal  truth,  and  proved  his 
devotion  to  an  ideal  by  following  it  across  the  track  of  an  admired 
teacher  and  even  against  the  whole  urgency  of  his  influence.  He  is 
admitted  by  respectful  but  decided  opponents  to  have  been  a  force  on 
the  side  of  our  national  union,  a  tribute  to  his  political  weight  which 
could  be  given  to  no  other  spiritual  teacher  of  this  century.  Few 
indeed  are  the  leaders  of  thought  who  turn,  as  he  did,  both  to  the 
heights  of  eternal  principles,  and  to  the  valleys  of  concrete  appli- 
cation. But  these  descents  into  the  realm  of  the  concrete  need  no 
review  from  one  who  seeks  to  gather  up  what  was  most  characteristic 
in  him.  They  open  the  region  of  the  temporary,  they  bring  to  mind 
divergence,  and  where  they  bring  to  mind  close  agreement  and  warm 
encouragement  they  do  not,  somehow,  revive  what  one  so  much  seeks 
to  revive  as  one  looks  backward.  In  some  respects  Richard  Button 
was  an  opponent  of  the  reforms  I  thought  needful.  He  was  a  decided 
and  persistent  opponent  of  female  suffirage.  He  always  urged  that 
the  only  advocates  of  female  suffrage  who  had  any  case  were  those 
who  sought  to  represent  women  as  women,  and  that  the  ideal  of 
simply  not  preventing  a  qualified  elector  from  voting  on  account  of 
sex,  which  is  what  seems  to  me  the  true  principle,  was  a 
mere  transient  resting  place  in  an  inevitable  descent.  I  recur  to 
the  controversy  only  to  mark  the  independence  of  his  position.  Bis 
sympathies  would  have  been  naturally  all  on  the  side  of  woman.  Be 
felt  the  woman's  point  of  view  on  every  subject  on  which  a  woman's 
point  of  view  can  be  said  to  exist.  But  he  also  felt,  and  I  wish  they 
were  more  generally  felt,  the  disadvantages  of  representing  a  claES 
which  outweighs  all  others,  and  yet  cannot  furnish  a  single  soldier. 
I  think  it  was  in  great  measure  bis  strong  sympathy  with  women 
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which  led  him  to  suppose  their  caase  might  be  safely  entrusted  to 
representatives  of  whom  all  had  a  mother,  and  almost  all  a  wife  or 
a  sister.  If  it  was  an  error,  it  was  not  the  exclusiveness  of  a  narrow 
nature,  but  the  delusion  of  one  which  supposed  its  own  expansive 
sympathies  an  inheritance  of  the  race. 

His  injunction  that  no  memoir  of  him  should  be  given  to  the  world 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  expectations  roused  by  any  knowledge  of  his 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  least  egotistic  of  men.  It  ia  possible 
indeed  that  some  little  flaws  of  graciousness  felt  now  and  then  in  per- 
sonal intercourse  would  have  been  avoided  if  one  so  kindly  had  had 
a  more  adequate  sense  of  his  own  importance.  I  cannot  think  that 
anything  here  written  sins  against  that  injunction.  I  merely  seek 
to  record  the  impression  which  one  of  those  who  for  thirty  years  has 
listened  to  his  voice  took  of  that  which  he  himself  gave  to  tiie  world — 
to  harmonise  for  my  fellow-listeners  his  various  utterances  and 
gather  up  in  grateful  memory  the  message  which  lay  at  the  heart  of 
all.  I  do  not  write  for  the  public ;  I  write  for  his  audience.  The 
attempt  to  interpret  him  to  a  wider  circle  would  be  checked,  if  by  no 
other  reason,  by  the  reminder,  always  sounding  in  my  ears  : 

"  Non  far,  ch6  tu  se*  ombra,  e  ombra  vedi.** 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RHODESIA. 


WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  aboat  the  prospects  of  Rhodesia. 
Here  is  a  country,  it  is  said,  much  vaunted  and  advertised  for 
Stock  Exchange  purposes.  It  is  taken  up  and  prospected  by  a  vast 
and  powerful  company,  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  resources; 
capital,  enterprise,  and  able  administration  have  for  years  done  their 
best ;  and  the  result  is — nil.  It  is  alleged  to  be  a  gold  country,  and 
there  is  no  gold  production;  it  is  boasted  as  a  land  for  European 
agricultural  settlement,  and  the  settlers  are  a  handful ;  it  is  fatal  to 
health ;  it  is  a  fraud,  and  a  fraud  found  out. 

Recently  these  views  have  been  supported  by  bringing  forward 
the  statements  of  an  American  mining  engineer,  Mr.  Blake,  who  writes 
as  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  traveller.  Business,  he  says,  has 
taken  him  to  the  country.  He  has  visited  the  mines  and  cross- 
examined  the  actual  miners,  and  is  convinced  that  there  is  practically 
no  gold,  that  there  is  no  agricultural  prospect,  that  the  country  is 
wholly  unfit  for  occupation,  and  will  certainly  be  abandoned  within 
five  years  from  this  date. 

Unfortunately,  the  case  against  Rhodesia  is  put,  in  this  country, 
mainly  by  persons  who  have  other  grounds  than  the  mere  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  for  showing  it  to  be  worthless.  Rhodesia  is  t1:e 
country  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  I  believe  has 
been  stated  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  that  its  acquisition  was 
pressed  upon  the  British  Government,  before  Mr.  Rhodes  rose  to 
power,  by  other  men  interested  in  the  development  of  South  Africa. 
But  to  Mr.  Rhodes  is  certainly  due  the  influence  which  induced  the 
British  Cabinet  to  undertake  indirectly,  through  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  the  annexation  and  administration  by  England  of 
this  vast  tract  of   territory,  with   all    the   political    consequences  of 
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occopatiou^  Tbe  company  is  the  creatioQ  of  Mr.  Ehodos.  He  is  the 
real  ruler  of  it  aud  of  Uhadesia ;  its  success  is  a  success  for  him,  and 
its  striking  and  early  sncceaa  is  generally  admitted  to  depend  upon  hia 
energy,  ability  and  decision  of  character.  Those  who  predict  its  failure 
are,  speaking  generally,  the  persona  who  disapprove  of  the  character, 
policy,  and  methods  of  Mr.  Rhodes ;  who  wish  to  make  him  oat  to  be  a 
mere  stock»jobber  on  a^^large  scale,  playing  with  policies,  countries,  and 
races  as  connters  in  a  Stock  Exchange  gamble — reckless,  anprincipled, 
dangeroas. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  Mr  Rhodes  as  Rhodesia^ 
I  have  business  interests  in  the  country,  and  have  for  years  been 
in  touch  with  it,  and  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  constant 
reports  and  information^  both  written  and  verbal,  from  men  at 
work  there.  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  it  j  and,  although 
my  stay  wag  not  a  loog  one,  it  was  specially  devoted  to  examining  the 
business  prospects  of  the  land ;  and  I  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
getting  at  facts.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Chartered  Company,  and  have 
no  interest  in  it ;  and  the  main  object  of  my  journey  was  to  determine 
whether  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  country  and  the  further 
development  of  its  mineral  resources  would  be  prudent  and  likely  to 
be  profitable.     My  answer  to  that  question  was  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  that  I  should  own  that  I  take  a  very 
different  view  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  his  policy  and  his  transactions,  from 
that  referred  to  above.  I  do  not  defend  the  raid  on  the  Transvaal ; 
Mr.  Rhodes  himself  does  not,  and  has  abjured  its  pDlicy.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  discuss  the  details  of  Mr.  Rhodes*s  many  and 
enormous  transactions.  But  no  one  who  kaows  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
can  doubt  that  he  is  actuated  by  large,  far-seeing,  and  statesmanlike 
views  ;  that  he  is  the  hope,  as  he  is  the  leader,  not  only  of  British 
interests  in  South  Africa,  but  of  the  true  interests  of  everyone,  Dutch 
or  English,  who  looks  for  its  rapid  advance  in  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion.  South  African  politics  are  a  duel  between  Mr,  Rhodes  and  Mr, 
Kr^lger,  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  stands  for  progress,  and  Mr,  Kriiger  for 
stagnation  and  decay.  Those  who  disbelieve  in  civilisation  may  spend 
their  strength  in  worrying  out  their  objections  to  this  or  that  act  of 
the  South  African  imperialist,  statesraan,  and  pioneer  ;  but  those  who 
are  working  for  a  great  commercial  Federation  there  will  find  that  it 
is  to  Mr,  Rhodes  they  must  look. 

Contrast  the  work  of  the  two  men.  According  to  the  organs  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  Rhodesia  is  a  barren  good-for-nothing  country, 
and  yet  the  most  powerful  man  in  S;>uth  Africa  is  tbe  uncrowned 
king  of  Rhodesia.  To  Mr.  Kriiger  it  is  given  to  rule  over  what  is 
admitted  to  be  a  marvellonsly  rich  and  resourceful  portion  of  South 
Africa.  Never  before,  in  all  probability,  has  there  existed  such  a 
combination  of  mineral  resources  aud  favourable  economic  conditions 
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as  is  capable  of  being  found  in  the  Transvaal.  Here  is  a  centre  from 
which  might  tiow  blessings  for  the  world  at  large,  for  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  and  for  the  corresponding  enrichment  and  happiness 
of  its  own  people.  How  does  Mr.  Krtiger  nse  this  talent  placed  in 
his  hands  ?  He  cannot  hide  it ;  but  he  can  and  does  his  utmost  to 
limit  its  power  to  increase.  Those  who  spend  their  lives,  their 
brains,  their  energies,  and  their  capital  in  exploiting  the  riches  of 
his  territory,  he  treats  with  contempt,  duba  as  '*  Uitlanders," 
or  foreigners,  and  regards  as  enemies.  He  denies  them  the  right 
of  citizenship^  or  self-government  in  any  form;  so  that  between 
ruler  and  ruled  there  is  no  confidence.  In  dealing  with  the 
resources  of  the  country  the  needs  of  the  people  have  no  considera- 
tion; there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  autocracy  which  is  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  a  Republic  in  the  Transvaal.  Are 
his  people  well  goverred  ?  Are  they  happy  ?  They  are  neither  well 
governed,  happy,  prosperous,  nor  contented.  This  is  notorious  ;  but  I 
am  speaking  from  the  personal  experience  of  unofficial  Boers  whom  I 
have  met,  and  from  very  careful  observation  outside  Government  circles 
throughout  South  Africa.  During  the  whole  of  my  six  months' 
residence  in  South  Africa,  chiefly  in  the  Transvaal,  I  never  heard  one 
kind  word  spoken  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eriiger  or  his  Grovemment,  though 
I  did  hear  many  hard  things.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  KiUger 
is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  narrow-minded^  prejudiced,  and 
retrogressive  in  South  Africa,  while  Rhodes  is  the  embodiment  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  progres&  do  where  you  will,  mix  with  whom 
you  like,  except  Boer  officials,  and  you  will  hear  Mr.  Rhodes  spoken 
of  in  appreciative  terms.  Even  his  participation  in  the  raid  into 
Transvaal  territory  is  understood  and  forgiven  because  it  is  known 
that  had  he  been  successful  in  overthrowing  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment the  whole  of  South  Africa  would  have  been  the  gainer.  The 
strength  of  Mr.  Rhodes  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  above  all  things 
democratic.  Democracy,  true  democracy,  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  its  foresightedness.  The  democracy  of  South  Africa  loves 
Mr.  Rhodes  because  he  is  more  foresighted  than  itself.  The  aim  and 
object  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  life — and  the  effect  of  his  work  is  proof  of  the 
fact — is  to  raise  the  status,  and  add  to  the  happiness  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  be  they  Boers  or  Britons.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Rhodes,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  aims  at  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  in  South  Africa. 

Great  Britain^  by  pursuing  a  policy  too  much  British  and  too 
little  colonial,  has  unfortunately  done  not  a  little  to  alienate 
the  affection  of  its  sons  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  the 
aim  and  object  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  nuLUfy  this  growing  feeling 
of  estrangement ;  and  if  South  Africa  is  to  remain  a  part  of  our 
great  Colonial   Empire  allied    to    Great   Britain   by  bonds   of   love 
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snd  affection  ifc  wUl  be  fonnd  to  be  largely  due  to  the  matchless  fore- 
sight of  Cecil  JohQ  Rhodes.  Whether  this  is  perceived  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  it  is  hard  to  say.  Certainly  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  astate  Dr.  Leyds.  The  Transvaal  Government  has 
thoroughly  grasped  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  free  thought,  action 
and  liberty,  as  taught  and  understood  by  the  Britishers,  is  in  Rhodesia. 
As  Khodesia  grows  and  flourishes  bo  the  dislike  for  the  narrow- 
minded,  selfish  policy  of  Krtiger  and  Leyds  will  extend.  To  defeat 
the  growth  of  Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  objects  dearest  to  the  hearts 
of  Krtiger  and  Leyds,  Nor  is  it  difficult  for  them,  by  the  aid  of  a 
huge  secret  service  budget,  extracted  from  British  capital^  to  do 
much  mischief.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  difficulties  of  all  sorts  to 
contend  with  in  Rhodesia.  It  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  emphasise  those  difficulties,  or  see 
that  they  are  emphasised,  in  the  vain  hope  that  thereby  it  will  embarrass 
and  delay  the  inevitable  progress  of  that  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  source  of  the  extreme  hostility  of 
the  Transvaal  authorities  to  Mr,  Rhodes  and  his  province.  If  Mr. 
Blake  were  right,  and  Rhodesia  were  abandoned,  the  Transvaal  would 
be  the  most  northerly  of  the  South  African  States,  the  British  policy 
of  heading  off  the  Boer  trek  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
British  State  to  the  north  would  fail,  and  the  Dutch  influence  in 
Africa,  with  unchecked  expansion  northwards,  would  be  supreme. 
But  if  Rhodesia  becomes,  as  I  am  convinced  it  will  become,  a  power- 
ful colony  of  the  Euglish  type,  the  Transvaal  will  be  more  or  less 
surrounded  by  British  civilisation,  and  will  before  long  be  merged 
into  a  united  South  Africa— ^the  great  aim  of  Mr.  Rbodes's  life  and 
work.  The  question  of  the  success  of  Rhodesia  is  therefore  not  a 
mere  matter  of  mining  and  farming,  but  of  the  whole  political  and 
commercial  future  of  South  Africa.  And  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Ki  tiger 
6668  this  as  clearly  as  his  great  rival. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  absence  of  freedom,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Dntch  language,  the  worse  than  unsympathetic  Government,  and  its 
hopeless  ignorance  are  all  constant  sources  of  irritation.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  have  business  relations  with  the  Chartered^  Company  in 
Rhodesia  is  certainly,  in  comparison,  and  to  my  thinking,  intrinsically 
a  pleasure.  On  the  part  of  the  latter  there  is  an  ever  ready  dis- 
position to  assist,  an  ear  always  open,  some  afiable  official  always 
available,  so  that  whether  it  be  a  new  comer  or  an  old  resident, 
whether  it  be  banker,  merchant,  company  manager,  farmer,  prospector, 
or  what  not,  there  is  always  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  help  and 
anxiety  to  know  of  and  remove  any  difficulty.  With  the  Transvaal 
Government  one  must  always  reckon  on  obstacles  being  placed  in  the 
way  of  business  unless  an  injury^  perceptible  to  the  official  mind,  is 
likely  to  result  to  the  Government  itself;  while  the  prevailing  policy 
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of  the  State  is  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  except  in  bo  far  as  their  development  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  corrapt,  narrow-minded,  and  selfish  Government. 
A  part  of  this  policy  is,  no  donbt,  to  grant  some  amelioration  of  the 
adverse  conditions  which  hitherto  and  for  so  long  the  Government  haa 
so  complacently  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  development 
of  its  vast  mineral  resources. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  pages,  however,  is  to  throw  what  light 
I  can  upon  the  prospects  of  the  early  development  of  Rhodesia.  At 
the  time  of  my  entering  the  country  towards  the  end  of  May  last,  it  was 
not  known  how  far  the  natives  had  settled  down ;  and  this  question 
naturally  became  the  object  of  immediate  inquiry.  As  my  companion 
and  I  drove  up  from  the  Shashi  Kiver  to  Balawayo  in  a  Cape  cart,  meet- 
ing traders,  storeheepsrs,  and  others  on  the  way,  and  as  within  a  week  of 
our  arrival  at  Bulawayo  we  had  to  drive  to  Gwelo  (110  miles),  and  from 
thence  into  outljing  districts,  some  of  which  had  not  been  traversed 
by  whito  men  since  the  rebellion,  we  certainly  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion.  Fortunately  this  proved  to  be  entirely 
favourable  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  except  in  go  far  as 
Mashonaland  and  the  chief  Machiumgombie  were  concerned,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  thoroughly 
beaten  and  cowed.  Before  I  left  the  country  Machiumgombie 
had  been  defeated  and  the  last  remnants  of  the  rebellion  quelled. 
Nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  danger  of  farther  rising.  The  visit  of 
the  native  chiefs  and  the  Indaba  with  Mr.  Bhcdes  on  June  22  last  at 
Balawayo  created  a  profound  impression.  The  excellent  tact  and 
judgment  displayed  by  Mr.  Bhodes  in  his  personal  dealings  with  the 
natives,  and  the  whole  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the  Chartered 
Government,  combined  with  its  excellent  police  service,  have  made 
residence  in  the  country  absolutely  F.afe  ;  and  before  I  left,  store- 
keepers, prospectors,  mining  contractors,  farmers,  and  others  were 
spreading  themselves  promiscuously  over  the  coantry  without  any 
feeling  of  fear ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  rebellion,  as  apparent  to 
the  natives,  has  been  to  bring  about  their  own  starvation,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  white  man  appears  to  have  flourished  and 
increased. 

The  only  danger  in  the  Native  question  seems  to  be  that  of  inju- 
dicious interference  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  white  settlers  in 
Rhodesia  must  be  left  to  manage  their  native  labourers.  If  the  Home 
Government  is  going  to  dictate  a  Native  policy  according  to  the  ideas 
of  ignorant  and  far-off  Englishmen,  moved  only  by  sentimental 
considerations,  there  will  be  trouble.  If  the  Imperial  authorities 
were  to  send  as  their  representative  to  Bhodesia  a  gentleman 
inexperienced  in  South  African  affairs,  and  perhaps  unable  or  unwilling 
to  learUj  things  would  go  wrong.     If  the  people  at  home  raise  the  cry 
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of  **  slavery  **  over  every  plan  for  putting  some  pressure  upon  idle  and» 
became  idh^  dangerous  natives  to  induce  them  to  work,  labour  will  go 
short  and  industry  suffer.  The  Matabele  are  under  our  charge.  K 
they  get  into  difficulties  we  shall  have  to  feed  them  ;  we  must  govern 
them,  and  govern  them,  not  as  civilised  and  industrious  men  on  our 
level,  but  as  very  imperfectly  developed  men,  who  have  to  be  ruled  in 
many  matters  in  which  Englishmen  govern  themselves,  and  who  are 
indeed,  accustomed  to  an  arbitrary  rule*  And  one  ol  these  matters, 
for  these  habitually  idle  people,  is  the  obligation  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  On  this  subject  a  practicable  suggestion  has  been 
made  which  might  work  well  It  is  that  certain  cultivable  lands 
should  be  set  aside  for  natives,  on  the  terms  that  they  give  a  fixed 
rent  in  labour — say,  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  at  a  fair  and 
current  rate  of  wages.  The  locatious  would  be  placed  under  the  native 
chiefs,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  central  Government,  Such  an 
arrangement  would  benefit  the  whole  country,  the  natives  not  least ; 
and  it  might  be  carried  out  practically  without  restriction  of  personal 
liberty. 

But  supposing  the  country  to  be  settled  and  quiet,  ready  for  the 
miner,  is  there  any  gold  worth  mining  ?  In  answering  this  question, 
I  start  with  the  admission  that  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  as 
to  the  foture  of  Rhodesia  as  a  gold-mining  country  is  a  matter  of 
difiicalty,  and  I  desire  to  emphasise  this  by  adding  that  on  going  to 
Rhodesia  in  May  last,  I  did  so  with  many  doubts  and  considerable 
misgivings  ag  to  whether  or  not  there  really  were  payable  gold  reefs. 
The  question  to  which  on  entering  the  country  I  was  determined  to 
get  an  answer  was  why,  seeiog  that  the  country  had  been  open  to 
prospectors  since  189 1,  had  so  little  gold  been  produced  ?  In  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  Westralia  has  furnished  us  with  a  considerable 
production.  It  is  not  sorprising  that  the  absence  of  results  should 
have  caused  some  misgivings.  Now  I  propose  to  show  that  this 
question  is  susceptible  of  a  simple  and  satisfactory  answer  to  those 
who  will  have  the  patience  and  honesty  to  look  in  the  right  direction. 
My  own  fear  had  been  that  the  reefs  which  I  knew  to  exist  did  not 
hold  in  depth,  that  the  old  workings  of  which  I  bad  heard  so  much 
were  mere  pot-holes  dug  by  natives  who  ceased  to  scratch  the 
ground  when  the  gold  gave  out.  It  was  therefore  gratifying  to  find 
from  my  own  personal  observation  that  this  hypothesis  as  to  the  old 
workings  was  in  certain  and  characteristic  instances  untenable  in  fact* 

Gwelo,  it  may  be  known,  is  the  centre  of  various  mining  districts 
in  which  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  and  in  which  some  very 
valuable  mines  have  been  discovered.  While  at  Gwelo  it  became  part 
of  my  duty  to  examine  some  mining  claims  adjoining  the  Dunraven 
Hiae,  in  connection  with  which  I  wished  to  examine  the  Dunraven 
Uine»  and  was  very  courteously  afforded  the  opportunity  of  so  doing 
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by  its  owners.  Here  I  had  my  first  introduction  to  old  workings, 
clear^  unmistakable,  and  fairly  well  defined.  Having  examined  these, 
I  was  taken  into  the  mine  by  means  of  an  adit.  Here,  without 
doubt,  was  a  well-defined,  broad,  and  apparently  permanent  reef 
lying  far  beneath  the  old  workings.  From  the  second  level  I 
ascended  the  shaft  and  saw  the  point  where  the  old  workmgs 
had  ceased.  An  examination  of  the  assay  plan  enabled  me  to 
see  that  the  reef  is  in  many  places  very  rich,  and  that  the  mine 
presents  a  payable  proposition,  and  that  it  is  richer  as  the  shaft 
descends  than  at  the  point  where  the  old  workings  ceased.  But  for 
the  Matabele  outbreak  and  the  rinderpest,  the  machinery,  part  of  which 
I  had  passed  on  the  roadside  some  distance  away,  would  have  been 
erected  and  a  production  obtained.  At  three  miles  distant  from  the 
Dunraven  lie  the  Bonsor  and  the  Tebekwe  Mine&  The  Bonsor  I  had 
not  time  to  visit.  It  is,  however^  I  am  informed^  a  thoroughly  proved 
and  decidedly  payable  mine.  The  Tebekwe  Mine  I  had  to  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  some  business  with  the  consulting  engineer, 
who  had  just  come  down  to  inaugurate  a  fresh  start.  Here  I  found 
still  more  complete  proof  of  the  fact  that  old  workings  may  be  a  true 
indication  of  a  payable  reef.  The  old  workings  of  the  Tebekwe  Mine 
are  remarkably  clearly  defined,  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  about 
2500  feet.  It  was  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  observe  that  trees 
which  must  have  taken  a  hundred  years  to  grow  were  growing  from 
the  bottoms  of  these  old  workings.  A  series  of  shafts  has  been 
sunk  here  along  the  whole  length  of  the  old  workings,  in  every 
instance  cutting  the  reef  and  proving  its  permanence  at  a  distance  of 
over  100  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  old  workings.  Two  levels  have 
been  driven  in  the  face  of  the  hill.  I  was  taken  along  the  lowest  one, 
which  disclosed  a  large,  well-defined  reef.  Here,  again,  the  assay 
value  showed  a  valuable  and  highly  payable  mine,  which,  but  for  the 
before-mentioned  causes,  would  have  been  in  a  productive  staga 
These  circumstances  I  mention  because  I  can  vouch  personally  for 
them,  and  because  they  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  payable  reefs  underlying  old  workings.  I  am  in  no  way  interested 
in  the  properties  in  question.  Other  instances  affording  equally 
characteristic  proofs  of  payable  reefs  existing  under  old  workings  are 
to  be  found,  notably  on  the  Geelong  in  the  Gwanda  district,  on  the 
development  and  equipment  of  which,  with  a  view  to  early  production, 
some  £100,000  is  being  expended  under  the  most  excellent  technical 
advice  and  expert  knowledge. 

The  discovery  of  this  Geelong  mine  by  Mr.  Andrew  Nicholson  is 
extremely  interesting,  as  it  throws  some  light  on  the  methods  of  the 
ancient  miners. 

After  the  first  Matabele  war  Mr.  Nicholson  went  down  to  the 
Gwanda  district — ^the  first  prospector  who  had  been  over  that  ground. 
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Haviiig  found  an  enormons  Leap  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  dis- 
carded qaartZ;  he  tested  it»  and  found  it  to  carry  a  few  pennyweights 
of  gold.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  (leelong  hiU>  and  in 
digging  down  from  an  **  outcrop/*  some  of  hia  *'  boys  **  fell  into  what 
tamed  ont  to  be  very  extensive  old  workings.  The  whole  hill  seemed 
to  be  nndermined,  and  '*  on  the  move."  Farther  excavations  revealed 
an  underground  timbered  ohambefj  500  yards  long,  containing  vast 
quantities  of  rich  quartz  ready  broken  down  from  the  reef,  partly  burnt, 
and  ready  for  the  battery.  The  timber  was  still  in  this  mine,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  diorite  hammers  were  found.  This  discovery 
proves  that  the  ancients  knew  how  to  treat  the  quartz  with  fir© 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  break  it  small  enough  to  get  the 
gold  out. 

Who  were  those  old  miners,  and  why  did  they  so  suddenly  break 
of!"  their  work  ?  Tlie  coujecture  is  that  they  were  the  same  people 
who  built  what  are  now  the  ruins  at  Zimbabwe^  probably  some  thousands 
of  years  ago*  Some  accident,  some  plague,  war,  or  other  cataatrophe, 
would  seem  to  have  come  and  swept  them  all  away  ;  and  for  centuries 
those  reefs  have  been  awaiting  a  new  discoverer.  What  is  true  of 
this  mine  is  no  doubt  in  a  measure  true  of  a  great  many  others,  for 
the  country  is  covered  with  these  ancient  workings. 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  whatever  that  well-defined  and  payable  reefs 
do  underlie  old  workings ;  and  the  question  next  arises^  what  are  the 
causes  of  so  much  delay  in  the  actual  bringing  of  gold  to  market 
iStrange  as  it  may  sound,  it  seems  clear  that  what  has  militated 
against  a  considerable  production  of  gold  in  Ehodesia  (apart  from 
other  causes)  is  the  enormous  area  over  which  the  gold  reefs  extend. 
Moreover,  the  raining  laws  have  favoured  large  holdings  of  mining 
claims,  so  that  the  attention  of  both  prospectors  and  capitalists  has 
been,  until  quite  recently,  directed  towards  making  discoveries  of 
and  acquiring  claims.  Wherever  new  reefs  have  been  discovered, 
thither  have  prospectors  and  capitalists  wended  their  way,  vieing  with 
one  another  to  be  in  the  last  good  thing.  The  moment  serious  deve- 
lopment was  taken  in  hand,  rinderpest  swept  through  the  country, 
destroying  the  one  and  only  means  of  transport,  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  a  rebellion  which  was  only  finally  quelled  in  the  month  of 
July  1807. 

The  question,  therefore^  why  there  have  been  no  actual  results  from 
the  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia  finds  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  simple 
fact  that  time  enongh  has  not  elapsed.  But  there  is  an  even  more 
satisfactory  answer  in  the  fact  that  there  has  already  been  won  by 
previous  workers  a  large  production.  Although  no  written  record 
exists  of  the  amounts  obtained  by  the  ancient  workers,  it  must  have 
been  very  large.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible,  certainly  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  to  find  a  reef  yielding  gold,  of  which 
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the  visible  oatcrop  has  not  been  removed  by  prehistoric  miners. 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  probably  has  never  before  been  encountered 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country.  Let  us 
pause  for  one  moment  and  consider  what  it  means.  It  is  notorious 
that  gold  mines  are  generally  richest  at  the  surface  ;  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  nature  has  been  at  work  for  countless  ages  separating 
the  ore  from  its  matrices,  enabling  it  to  be  easily  recovered  and  at 
little  cost.  For  this  reason  mining  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
from  50  feet  to  100  feet  is  easy  and  profitable.  Now  practically  the 
whole  of  the  surface  deposit  has  been  removed  from  the  gold  belts  in 
Bhodesia,  so  that  for  the  individual  prospector  without  capital  the 
winning  of  gold  is  difficulty  and  development,  involving  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  and  erection  of  machinery,  is  necessary.  The  one 
involves  time,  the  other  needs  transport,  neither  of  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  has  yet  been  available. 

To  summarise  then :  I  find  satisfactory  and  abundant  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  reefs  carrying  rich  pay-shoots  underlying  the  old  work- 
ings. But  the  reefs  are  distributed  over  a  large  area  in  wild  spots 
widely  separated  and  difficult  of  access.  The  whole  attention  of  the 
community  was  devoted  for  a  long  period  to  the  discovery  and  acqui- 
sition of  mining  claims.  The  development  work  was  temporarily 
stopped  owing  to  the  rebellion  and  the  insuperable  difficulties  of 
transport,  which,  however,  are  of  an  evanescent  character  and  are 
capable  and  in  course  of  removal,  and  the  outcrops  of  gold-bearing 
reefs  have  been  removed  by  a  previous  gold-mining  community. 
This  I  think  accounts  to  a  fair  minded  inquirer  for  the  fact  that  so 
little  gold  has  yet  been  actnaUy  won. 

When  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  is  opened  and  machinery  can  be 
got  through  at  a  reasonable  cost,  very  extensive  mining  operations 
and  much  development  work  will  be  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and 
results  of  a  permanent  and  solid  character  will  be  shown.  Those 
persons  are  very  rash  who  base  their  attacks  on  Mr.  Ehodes  and  the 
Chartered  Company  on  the  theory  that  Bhodesia  is  not  a  gold-mining 
country ;  not  to  mention  the  wild  theory  that  it  was  disappointment 
with  the  country  which  led  to  the  famous  raid. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  venture  into  the  region  of  what  **  might 
have  been,"  I  may  safely  assert  that  if  the  gold  industry  on  the  Randt 
had  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  Bhodesia  very 
little  gold  would  have  yet  been  brought  to  market.  Although 
not  one  of  these  unfavourable  conditions  existed  in  the  Transvaal,  how 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  discovery  and  the  production  of  the 
gold  ?  How  many  times  and  how  often  was  the  whole  industry  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  individual  mines)  condemned  ?  Certain  it  is  that 
no  amount  of  attack  or  condemnation  at  the  present  time  will  weigh 
with  those  who  are  eugaged  in  the  gold-mining  industry  in  Bhodesia. 
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Large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  and  large  sams  still  are 
available  for  expenditure  as  soon  as  the  railway  reaches  Balawayo, 
transport  is  organised  and  the  economic  conditions  improve ;  and  tliia 
by  some  of  the  moat  prescient  capitalista  in  Kurope.  In  the  mean- 
time it  will  be  remembered  that  time  is  briDging  with  it  a  more 
favourable  economic  conditioD.  The  sonthem  portion  of  the  country 
is  about  to  be  connected  by  railway  with  Cape  Town  and  the  northern 
with  Beira ;  no  unfavourable  customs  dues  bar  the  way  and  preferen- 
tial rates  will  be  given  to  food-stuffs  entering  the  country. 

If  one  were  to  judge  Ehodesia  from  much  one  reads  in  England 
just  now,  one  would  judge  it  to  be  a  dreary,  cheerless,  hopeless  spot. 
What  struck  me  during  my  visit  to  the  country  was  its  inherent 
vitality,  its  supreme  cheerfalness,  its  absolute  confidence  in  its  future. 
That  this  should  be  so  in  face  and  in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties  is 
not,  at  all  events  in  the  eyes  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  to  be 
attributed  to  British  pluck,  though  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  a  commuoity  which  seemed  so  to  revel  in  having  difficulties  to 
overcome ;  and,  although  there  is  no  doabt  that  this  happy  disposition 
to  look  difficulties  in  the  face  and  overcome  them  cheerfully  has  in 
some  degree  contributed  to  the  hopeful  view  Bhodesian  inhabitants 
take  of  the  future  of  the  country,  there  are  other  and  more  permanent 
causes  for  this  cheerful  attitude*  Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  gold-miDing  industry  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  future 
for  it.  There  ia  a  large  English  population  in  South  Africa  seeking 
permanent  residence  in  a  country  where  British  freedom,  British  society, 
and  British  interests  will  prevail,  aed  where  every  man,  whatever  his 
nationality,  knows  he  will  in  due  course  have  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the  country  possesses  a  fertile 
soil  and  climatically  is  healthy  and  exhilarating  beyond  power  of  ex- 
pression. On  this  last  point  there  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  prevailing. 
Sin^^  my  return  to  p]ngland  I  have  been  frequently  asked  whether 
the  country  is  not  very  unhealthy  and  full  of  fever*  My  reply  has 
been  and  is  that  I  had  no  idea  that  the  earth  contained  so  perpetually 
exhilarating  a  climate.  It  doea  not  appear  to  be  generally  known 
that  Rhodesia  is  situated  on  the  "  backbone  "  of  Africa,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  4500  to  5000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  that  no  more  delightful 
climate  can  be  found  than  in  the  tropics  at  such  an  elevation.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  malaria,  but  chiefly  in  the  low^jing  and  swampy 
districts.  And  if  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  in  certain  spots  of  this 
vast  country,  malaria  does  exist,  is  there  a  town,  is  there  a  village  or 
hamlet  in  England  which  does  not  annually  claim  its  victims  from 
tuberculosis,  a  disease  the  germs  of  which  find  existence  not  only 
difficult  but  scarcely  possible  in  the  dry  atmosphere  and  perpetual 
sunshine  of  the  high  plateau  of  Matabeleland  ?  In  other  words, 
Khodesia   is   free   from  the  scoui^e  of  consumption,  and  those  who 
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are  afflicted  with  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  can  reside 
there,  are  extremely  likely  to  recover  their  health.  Of  course, 
in  so  huge  a  territory  there  are  to  be  found  some  unproduc- 
tive portions,  but,  judging  from  my  own  observations,  from  the 
£act  that  the  country  has  proved  itself  to  be  capable  of  rearing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  oxen  and  raising  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  that^  wherever  irrigated,  its  soil  is  found  to  be  enormously 
productive,  I  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  future  as  an  agricultural 
country.  This  view  I  found  taken  most  strongly  by  some  Cape 
farmers  with  whom  I  travelled  down  from  Bulawayo,  one  of  whom,  a 
Dutch  Africander,  informed  me  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit  he 
intended  to  return  and  to  recommend  farmers  from  western  provinces 
of  Cape  Colony  to  emigrate  northwards,  and  settle  in  Rhodesia. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  that  it  is  a  waterless  country. 
Now  I  will  admit  that  while  I  was  there,  in  the  dry  season,  the 
country  had  this  appearance  in  many  places.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  notorious  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  country  water  is  found 
at  a  shallow  depth.  This  has  been  ascertained  from  shaft  sinking  in 
the  various  mining  districts.  Apart  from  this,  one  passed  many 
rivers  with  running  water.  I  made  careful  observations  of  cultivated 
land  lying  alongside  some  of  the  rivers,  and  land  which  was  irrigated 
by  means  of  water  pumped  from  wells,  and  in  both  instances  I  was 
astounded  at  the  extraordinarily  productive  nature  of  the  soil^  which 
goes  on  yielding  crops  the  whole  year  round. 

Summarising  then  the  position  in  Bhodeaia,  we  find  abundant 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  possessing  mineral  resources  of  great  value,  a 
remarkably  fertile  soil,  a  healthy,  invigorating  climate,  and  a  confi- 
dence in  its  future  by  those  who  have  already  made  it  their  home. 
Existing  townships  are  flourishing  and  land  is  increasing  in  value. 
While  I  was  in  Bulawayo  a  town  lot  or  stand  was  purchased  by  one 
of  the  leading  banks  for  £6000.  For  the  half  of  another  stand 
£5000  has  just  been  paid.  I  could  quote  many  other  instances 
of  high  prices  being  paid  by  merchants  and  tradera  A  big  jump  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of  stands  in  Gwelo,  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  must  be  the  centre  of  very  important  mining  districts 
in  Matabeleland.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  demand  for  new  town- 
ships, probably  the  first  new  ones  to  be  created  will  be  in  the  Gwanda 
and  Inseza  districts.  I  have  said  nothing  of  Mashonaland,  because 
that  part  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  I  was  not  able  to  visit 
I  however  learned  enough  while  in  Matabeleland  to  satisfy  me  that 
in  all  directions,  perhaps  more  notably  in  Umtali  and  neighbour- 
hood, great  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  Mashonaland. 
Evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  news  just 
to  hand  of  the  high  prices  realised  by  the  sale  of  stands  by  the 
Chartered  Company  in  several  townships  in  Mashonaland. 
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Bulaw^ayo  will  now  become  the  distribnting  point  for  the  vast  terri- 
tories within  the  sphere  of  the  Chartered  Company  Ijing  to  the  north. 
Within  a  short  space  of  time  a  railway,  already  projected  from  Bnla- 
wayo,  passing  throngh  an  important  and  valoable  ooal-field  to  the 
Victoria  Falls,  will  be  built. 

In  whatever  direction  therefore  one  looks,  there  are  signs  of  active 
progress.  For  the  last  fifteen  months  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia 
have  suffered  adversity.  In  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  high  price  of 
living,  and  the  absence  of  transport,  valaes  have  increased.  Charches 
of  all  denominations  are  to  be  found  in  Bulawayo.  It  has  a  population 
already  of  some  4000  souls.  It  boasts  an  excellent  social  club,  and 
another  is  about  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  It  has  some 
beautiful  suburbs.  It  has  also  a  good  sports  club,  and  polo,  cricket, 
and  football  grounds.  Special  carriages,  replete  with  every  comfort, 
are  being  built  on  the  American  model  for  the  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers direct  from  Cape  Town.  Even  now  nearly  all  the  comforts 
of  modem  life  are  obtainable,  and  the  chief  dread  is  the  appearance  of 
the  top  hat ! 

Within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  Bulawayo  now  stands,  but  a  short 
time  since  was  the  chief  kraal  of  a  savage  despot.  Not  four  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  downfall  of  Lobengula  and  the  occupation  of 
Bulawayo  by  the  pioneers.  If  within  so  short  a  space  of  time 
under  so  mauy  misfortunes  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  may  we 
not  confidently  predict  a  bright  and  glowing  future  ? 

F.  Catesby  Holland. 
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WHEN  fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  new  story  have  been  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks,  and  when  it  has 
been  received  by  some  with  intense  bitterness  and  fierce  denunciation, 
while  others  have  awarded  to  it  the  most  glowing  eulogies,  all  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  book  cannot  be  an  ordinary  one.  Few  will  dis- 
pute that  "  The  Christian  "  is  not  to  be  classed  with  those  fictions — and 
their  name  is  legion — which  excite  no  more  than  a  languid  interest, 
and  which  we  lay  down  without  taking  the  trouble  to  read  them  to 
the  end.  Whatever  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  this  novel  is  one  which 
must  force  all  serious  men  to  think  over  the  problems  which  the 
author  intended  to  set  before  us. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  in  America  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel 
has  been  welcomed  with  almost  extravagant  adulation,  in  England  it 
has  been  angrily,  and  by  some  almost  contumeliously,  condemned. 
I  think  that  the  explanation  of  criticisms  so  widely  opposed  to  each 
other  is  that  in  England — chiefly  owing  to  accidental  circumstances  and 
to  the  erroneous  impressions  of  some  of  its  earlier  reviewers — ^the  book 
has  been  judged  from  points  of  view  far  different  from  those  which  the 
writer  intended.  In  England  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  hero  of 
the  book  is  meant  for  an  ideal  Christian,  and  even  for  the  follower 
of  Christ  needed  by  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  has  then 
been  assailed  for  putting  forth  an  utterly  false  exposition  of  the 
Christian  life^  and  for  holding  up  to  our  admiration  a  weak,  hysterical, 
self-deceived  fanatic  whose  work  ended  in  deplorable  failure.  Mr. 
Stead,  in  the  Bcview  of  JRevieivs,  writing  with  characteristic  straight- 
forwardness, and  not  without  much  genuine  appreciation,  understands 
the  author  to  have  implied  that  the  Christ  of  holiness  had  failed^  and 
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that  sach  an  onhappy  being  as  John  Storm  is  now  necessary  to  work 
oat  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  ground  for  such  a  view  unless 
it  be  in  the  perhaps  unfortunately  selected  title  of  the  novel,  and  in 
expressions  which  have,  apparently  without  sufficient  authority,  been 
attributed  to  the  author.  But  if  for  any  such  reasons  the  motive  of 
the  book  has  been  misinterpreted,  we  may  feel  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  writer  amid  the  flood  of  vituperation  to  which  be  has  been  sub- 
jected.    Let  him  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart. 


"  Pro  captu  leotoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  * 

In  ancient  days  even  Homer  had  his  Zoilus.  In  modern  days  critics 
no  less  eminent  than  Voltaire  thought  it  enough  to  say  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  "  that  the  Inferno  was  revolting,  the  Purgatorio  dull,  and 
the  Paradiso  unreadable,  A  contemporary  of  Milton  described  the 
**  Paradise  Lost"  as  '*  a  profane  and  lascivious  poem"  Keats  was 
ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  Revkw  *'  to  go  back  to  his  gallipots.*'  Byron 
characterised  Wordsworth's  magmim  opus  as 


''A  drowsy,  frowsy  poem  called  *The  Excursion,* 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion/' 


ftt  the  very  time  that  Coleridge  was  describing  it  as 


**  An  Orphic  song'  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thotights 
To  their  own  mnstc  chanted/* 


^^f  Humbler  mortals^  if  they  have  done  their  best,  and  it  their  motives 

have  been  high  and  pure,  may  listen  with  indifference  to  the  abuse  of 
critics  and  ^*  the  irresponsible  chatter  of  hare-brained  frivolity,'* 
Wordsworth  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  commiserated  with  him  on 
the  contemptuous  ridicule  to  which  he  was  subjected,  that  he  need 
not  be  grieved  on  his  account,  since  he  felt  sure  that  in  the  long  run 
bis  poems  would  be  found  to  co-operate  with  all  beneficent  influences, 
and  to  make  the  happy  happier.  And  Dante  gave  noble  advice  when 
he  put  into  Virgirs  mouth  the  words : 

•*  Lascla  dir  le  genti 
8ta  come  torre  fermo,  chc*  non  crolla 
Giammai  hi  oima  per  soUiiir  di  venll  :'* 


Get 


which  Carlyle  translated  into  homelier  English  when  he  wrote, 
the  thing  done^  and  let  them  howL** 

Leaving  the  title  of  the  book  out  of  sight  for  the  moment,  it  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  love  story,  in  which  a  tragical  complication  is  intro- 
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duced  by  the  passion  inspired  for  one  another  by  two  natures  radically 
opposed.  Is  it  too  much  to  conjecture,  that  in  forming  his  conception 
of  John  Storm  and  Glory  Quayle  the  writer  was  much  influenced  by 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  ?  The  heroine  is  the  grand-daughter  of  a 
French  actress^  and  the  daughter  of  a  fanatical  devotee.  The  hero  is 
the  son  of  a  saintly  mother  and  of  a  father  devoted  to  worldly  schemes. 
Almost  every  incident  and  scene  in  the  story  turns  on  the  apparently 
hopeless  relations  between  two  natures  so  fundamentally  dissimilar, 
yet  powerfully  drawn  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  love. 

In  presenting  the  love  story,  the  writer  unquestionably  meant  at 
the  same  time  to  urge  his  own  moral  and  religious  convictions  upon 
the  consciences  of  his  readers.  But  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  attribute 
to  him  the  dramatically  presented  views  of  his  various  characters  as 
it  would  be  to  quote  as  the  sentiments  of  Shakespeare  or  Robert 
Browning  the  opinions  which  they  merely  put  into  the  mouths  of  very 
dubious  personages.  For  instance,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  John 
Storm's  uncle,  being  an  Agnostic,  and  feeling  genuine  distress  for  the 
broken  fortunes  of  a  nephew  to  whom  he  is  sincerely  attached,  comes 
to  the  very  hasty  conclusion  that  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  are  unsati3factory,  and  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished. 
That  mayor  may  not  be  the  writer's  own  opinion;  but  from  the 
merely  dramatic  and  incidental  presentation  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
views  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  it  is.  The  J^remior's  conclusion 
is  formed  on  very  partial  grounds,  and  is  not  brought  forward  as  pos- 
sessing much  intrinsic  weight. 

This  remark  has  a  much  wider  application.  All  John  Storm's 
opinions — many  of  which  are  crude  pnd  violent — have  been  represented 
as  though  they  were  the  author's  own.  This  is  surely  a  mistake  in 
the  point  of  view.  John  Storm  presents  the  type  of  an  intellect 
intensely  sincere,  but  very  imperfectly  enlightened.  He  is  passionate 
in  hia  methods,  and  far  too  impetuous  in  his  sweeping  judgments. 
He  means  well ;  but  he  often  acts  most  unwisely.  He  tries  to  revo- 
lutionise the  world  by  impossible  methods,  and  he  fails  to  master  the 
impulses  of  his  own  heart.  He  is  without  wide  knowledge,  and  wholly 
without  the  serene  wisdom  which  can  make  allowance  for  men  who  are 
struggling  amid  trying  conditions.  His  mind  is  so  ill-balanced  that 
he  sinks  into  strange  follies.  He  has  none  of  the  large  insight  which 
can  penetrate  to  "  the  heart  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  see  a  germ 
of  life  in  the  mouldered  tree.  John  Storm  is  a  fanatic,  and  an  unwise 
fanatic,  who  egregiously  fails  in  his  schemes,  of  which  many  are  fore- 
doomed to  overthrow  because  they  are  injudicious  and  ill-considered. 
But  although  he  exhibits  no  skill  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  he  stands 
for  "  the  Christian,"  in  so  far  as  he  realises,  with  only  one  fatal  and 
overpowering  exception,  the  Christ-like  ideal  of  self-renunciation. 
He  is  a  man  with  all  the  burning  enthusiasm  which  filled  the  heart  of 
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Charles  Kingsley  in  his  jouth,  hot  with  little  o£  his  robast  manliness 
and  sovereign  sanity.  He  represents  a  type  which  has  eprtiDg 
up  in  the  Charch  since  the  daya  of  Maurice.  Amid  all  their 
intellectual  limitations  and  moral  oneaidedness,  such  men  present,  to 
an  age  in  which  the  faith  of  many  has  dwindled  to  a  shadow  and  the 
love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  the  saving  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  and 
absolute  sincerity.  John  Storm  is  a  man  of  pure  heart  and  high 
mind,  if  of  very  moderate  intellect  and  very  shallow  attainments;  the 
book  is  the  study  of  such  a  mind  driven  into  despair,  into  hysteria, 
into  absolute  madness,  by  the  vain  attempt  to  win  victory  in  the  most 
awful  of  human  struggles — the  struggle  to  master  an  overpowering 
human  ailection*  It  is  monstrous  to  attribute  to  the  writer  the  de&ign 
of  presenting  this  distracted  creature,  torn  asunder  by  two  opposite 
impulses,  as  the  new  ideal  of  the  Messiah  needed  by  our  century  !  On 
the  contrary,  he  overwhelms  John  Storm  with  the  most  disastrous  failure- 
He  shows  that  this  failure  has  arisen  because  the  young  clergyman's  soul 
has  been  so  tortured  by  lack  of  power  to  subdue  the  love  for  a  woman 
that  at  last  he  mistakes  a  murderous  impulse  for  a  *' divine  mandate/* 
and  narrowly  escapes  being  shut  up  for  life  as  a  homicidal  maniac. 
But  here  I  must  correct  the  entirely  unwarranted  inference  that,  in 
the  scene  between  John  Storm  and  Glory  Quayle,  which  is  the  climax 
of  the  book,  it  was  meant  to  be  inferred  that  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
fall  at  the  supreme  moment  into  mortal  sin.  This  has  been  assumed 
in  more  than  one  review.  Such  a  d/twumcnl  would  have  been  shock- 
ing>  horrifying,  thoroughly  inartistic,  and  entirely  needless.  I  can 
only  say  that  when  I  read  the  book  it  never  even  crossed  my  mind 
that  such  a  sin  was  hinted  at ;  nor  can  I  find  anything  to  jostify  the 
assertion  that  Glory  Qaayle  only  marries  John  Storm  upon  his  death- 
bed in  order  to  save  her  future  reputation.  There  is  not  a  word  to 
show  that  the  writer  had  any  such  thought  in  his  miudj  and  it  is 
nnfair  to  attribute  it  to  him  when  he  gives  no  juatifiea'ion  for  it.  He 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  mistaken  inferences  of  his 
reviewers ;  and  in  future  editions  he  will,  I  hope,  exclude  the  posti- 
bility  of  so  complete  a  misreading  of  his  intention. 

1  think,  too,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  writer  removed  the  impres- 
sion which  his  book  left  upon  the  minds  of  many,  but  which  he  can 
hardly  have  intended,  that  the  ^ms,  the  methods,  and  the  whole  work 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  hopelessly  ineffectual  ;  that  sbe  is  net 
even  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  awful  problems  around  her; 
that  80  plethoric  a  worldling  as  Canon  Wealthy  is  a  type  of 
all  the  clergy  who  are  not  like  the  hero*;  that  the  Church  is 
honeycombed  with  worldliness ;  that  there  are  no  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted endeavours  to  effect  real  aud  striking  amelioration  except  the 
spasmodic  denunciations  and  crude  schemes  of  a  man  like  Storm «  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  author  had  no  such  intention  ;  but  I  think  that 
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he  would  have  done  well,  were  it  even  by  the  addition  of  a  couple  of 
sentences,  to  show  that  this  in  no  way  resembles  his  real  opinion.  If 
it  did^  no  caricature  of  the  conditions  of  the  Church  could  be  more 
gross.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  and 
among  them  all  I  do  not  know  even  one  who  distantly  resembles 
Canon  Wealthy.  He  closely  resembles  thd  worldly  Archdeacon 
depicted  by  Anthony  TroUope  in  **  Barchester  Towers  ;  ^'  but  though 
there  have  been  epochs  in  the  Church  when  men  of  such  a  type  have 
been  numerous,  they  have  left  very  few,  if  any,  representatives  in  the 
present  toiling  and  suffering  days. 

As  regards  faithful,  continuous,  self-denying  labour,  I  know,  not 
only  scores,  but  hundreds  of  clergymen  who,  in  far-off  country  parishes, 
in  bleak  mountain- villages,  in  lonely  seaside  hamlets,  in  densely-crowded 
manufacturing  centres,  in  black  mining  districts — with  no  hope  of 
reward,  and  on  pittances  less  than  the  salary  of  a  rich  man's  butler — 
are  hurling  the  whole  force  of  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  against  the- 
force  of  prevalent  temptations. 

Day  by  day  they  are  training  the  young ;  taking  the  little  children 
by  the  hand ;  gathering  the  boys  into  brigades  and  bands ;  f urnishing^ 
clubs  and  reading-rooms  for  the  young  men  ;  providing  simple  services 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant  in  humble  mission-rooms  ;  holding  meetings 
for  the  mothers ;  befriending  the  servants ;  sending  the  sick  to  con- 
valescent homes ;  finding  a  foretaste  of  heaven  amid  the  miseries  ot 
earth  by  making  all  around  them  a  little  better  and  a  little  more 
hopeful. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Hall  Caiue's  book  are  laid  in  parts  cf 
Westminster  well  known  to  me,  and  I  can  say  from  long  personal 
experience,  that  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  were  devoted  ten  times  more- 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  than  they  were  to  the  rich ;  that  wherever* 
there  was  poverty,  and  drink,  and  crime,  there  the  clergy  were  most 
unremitting  in  their  infinitely  trying  work ;  that  with  an  heroic  faith 
'  which  was  often  unsupported  by  any  earthly  encouragement,  High 
Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  and  Broad  Churchmen  were  to  be  seen, 
toiling  in  the  slums,  not  like  the 

*'  Sluggard  Pity's  vii^ion-weaving  tribe 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedEOSP,  yet  sban  the  wretched, 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  dainty  loves  and  slothful  sympathies  ;*' 

and  that  the  police  bore  spontaneous  and  hearty  testimony  to  the- 
amelioration  of  desperate  conditions  and  the  marked  diminution  of 
crime.  The  rising  generation  especially  were  looked  after,  and  every 
care  was  taken  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  future  by  inspiring 
the  aims,  and  ameliorating  the  conditions,  of  those  who  are  *'  the 
trustees  of  posterity."     And  all  this  is  being  done  by   clergymeni 
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whose  earthly  prospects  are  as  poor  as  they  caa  possibly  be.  Mr, 
llall  Came  s  book  may  be  most  aseful  to  all,  from  the  true,  and  indeed 
realistic  pictures  which  it  presents  of  the 

"  Dim  jxjpulous  pain  and  multitudinous  woe, 
Cnbeeded  by  the  heedless  worldj  which  treads 
The  piteous  uptunied  f^cea  underfoot 
In  the  gaj  rout  which  rushes  to  its  ends." 

All  which  he  describes  exists,  and  even  worse  than  he  describes ; 
and,  amid  the  fanrare  of  self-glorification  in  which  we  hare  been 
recently  indnlging,  it  is  well  that  we  should  remember  how  many  dim 
isles  of  misery  lie  in  the  splendid  ocean  of  our  national  prosperity. 
Anything  which  may  arouse  us  to  do  more  than  we  are  domg  is 
nsefal ;  bat  if,  while  we  are  doing  our  very  best,  there  is  still  a  fearful 
residaum  of  crime  and  misery,  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  it  a  reproach 
to  as  that  man  cannot  do,  and  never  has  done,  the  work  of  Providence ; 
that  much  of  the  best  work,  now  and  always,  is  qoiet,  noiseless, 
unknown  work ;  that  never  were  the  efforts  of  the  many  who  are 
*'  striving  to  raise  strong  arms  to  bring  heaven  a  little  nearer  to  our 
earth  "  more  numerous  aad  more  energetic  than  now  they  are ;  that, 
so  far  from  those  efibrts  being  left  unblessed,  the  ameliorated  condi- 
tiona  of  life  among  the  very  lowest,  the  steady  diminution  of  crime, 
the  universal  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
furnish  abundant  cause  for  hopefulness  and  gratitude. 

Bat  while  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  **The 
Christian  "  in  a  light  which  may  obviate  unjust  condemnation  of  it, 
by  poiotiug  out  that  it  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  judged  dramatic- 
ally and  artistically  as  a  simple  story,  I  must  add  that  it  is  foil  of 
very  valuable  lessons.  Glory  Quayle  is  not  to  me  at  all  an  attractive 
heroine ;  but  the  ^tory  of  her  erratic  career  may  serve  to  illustrate 
how  fearful  is  the  battle  which  many  a  loving  and  impulsive  woman 
has  to  fight  siogle-handed  in  the  cruel  world.  The  coincident  delinea- 
tions of  the  life  among  ih^  jcvnrst^  doi<r  are  full  of  powerful  warning, 
and  may  serve  to  check  the  heartless  and  cruel  villanies  towards 
women  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  guilty  by  those  who  profess  to  know 
them,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  do.  Assuming  that  the  sketches  of  some 
theatres,  of  the  race-course,  of  some  men  s  dubs,  of  the  mnsic-hallsj 
of  the  low  public-houses,  and  of  the  irreligious  section  of  fashionable  life 
in  the  West  End  of  London  are  accurate,  they  certainly  deserved  the 
indignant  reprobation  with  which  John  Storm  denounced  them ;  even 
if  hi^  method  of  counteracting  their  inherent  evils  was  foredoomed  to 
be  iueflective.  The  state  of  society  is  not,  indeed,  worse,  but,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  far  better  than  it  has  been  in  most  past  ages 
tven  in  Christian  countries;  bat  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  re&t  upon  our 
oar^,  and  so  be  swept  devilward  by  the  subterranean  currents ;  nor 
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should  we  ever  be  tempted  to  say  "Peace,  peace  "  when  there  is  no  peace. 
The  warfare  with  evil  in  the  world  needs  all  the  best  energies  of 
all  the  best  men  in  every  age,  and  *^in  that  warfare  there  is  no 
discharge." 

Much  of  the  meaning  of  the  book  as  the  dramatic  presentment  of  a 
certain  modem  clerical  type  is  contained  in  the  singularly  interesting, 
and  by  no  means  unsympathetic,  sketch  of  a^evere  revival  of  mediaeval 
monasticism.  The  Father  Superior  is  represented  as  a  good  and  holy 
man,  and  it  is  not  at  all  hinted  that  any  of  the  monks  are  immoral  or 
hypocritical.  But,  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  thoughts  and  motives, 
enshrined  in  a  most  interesting  narrative,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  shows  how 
fatal  in  some  natures  is 

**  The  strife 

Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 

Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

The  monastic  life — as  may  be  shown  in  multitudes  of  historic  instances, 
and  by  the  express  testimony  of  not  a  few  mediaeval  monks  and  supreme 
ssiints — though,  in  the  holiest  characters,  it  produced  admirable  types 
of  saintliness  like  St.  Bonaventura  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  yet  in  the 
case  of  multitudes,  who  were  wholly  unfitted  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
and  difficulties,  fostered  a  hopeless  misery,  a  blighted  uselessness,  and 
an  unspeakable  degradation.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  shows  that  for  many 
natures — even  when  men  are  sincere  and  pure — such  reversal  of  the 
divinely  appointed Jcondit ions  of  ordinary  life  is  illogical,  and  may  lead, 
even  in  the  case  of  noble  and  well-intentioned  men,  to  dangerous 
results. 

There  is  surely  much  that  is  of  far  more  than  passing  interest  in  a 
book  which  was  evidently  intended  to  grapple  with  themes  so  serious 
as  these.  But  I  think  that  "  The  Christian  "  has  one  yet  deeper  and 
wider  lesEon.  So  far  from  implying  that  the  ideal  set  before  us  by 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  obsolete,  it  indirectly  yet  decidedly  sets 
it  forth  as  divine  and  unapproachable.  We  cannot  imitate  the 
externals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  vainly 
tried  to  reproduce  on  the  bleak  hills  of  Umbria  the  outward  features 
of  a  life  spent  on  the  hot  levels  of  the  Galilean  lake.  Nor  can  most 
men  reproduce  the  spirit  of  Christ  by  trying  to  live  celibate  or 
wandering  lives,  or  by  such  frantic  endeavours  as  those  of  Stigmatists 
and  Con vulsionn aires.  We  can  only  follow  Christ's  footsteps  from  afar, 
though  we  can  aim  at  showing  at  least  thoEe  elementary  Christian 
graces  which  are  the  very  antithesis  to  the  self-asgerting,  persecuting, 
and  malignant  arrogance  of  all  forms  of  Pharisaism.  We  can  also 
try  more  and  more  to  approximate  to  the  broad  and  simple  lessons  of 
His  teaching  without  the  vain  endeavour  to  set  ourselves  above  the 
undying  laws  which  God  Himself  attached  to  our  human  existence. 
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Snch  a  life  is  not  attainable  by  convnUive  and  hysterical  efforts,  but  by 
uttermost  faithfulness  in  *'  the  trivial  round  and  the  common  task." 
If  our  best  efforts  to  be  good  are  often  nnsnocessfal,  we  may  be 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  *'  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust."  And  if  our  lives  often  seem  to 
be  hopeless  failures,  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  limitations  of 
our  success  may  be  only  temporal.  There  were  many  lepers  in  Israel 
in  the  days  of  Elisha,  but  he  only  healed  Naaman,  the  Syrian  ;  many 
widows  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  but  he  was  only  sent  to  the 
widow  of  Sarepta.  Further,  a  seed  is  not  quickened  except  it  die ; 
and  many  a  weary  worker — like  John  Huss,  or  William  TjvAdle^  cr 
David  Livingstone — ^has  died  in  the  midst  of  the  most  absolufe 
apparent  defeat,  whose  work  has  yet  burst  up  after  his  death  into  a 
wealth  of  golden  harvests.  If  these  last  lessons  are  not,  in  so  many 
words,  emphasised  in  "  The  Christian,"  it  is  because  they  lay  outside 
the  special  object  of  the  book.  Yet  such  lessons  are  neitiier  excluded 
nor  denied.  After  all  deductions,  and  all  qualifications,  it  seems  to 
me  that  '*  The  Christian "  is  of  much  more  serious  import,  and  of 
much  higher  permanent  value  than  the  immense  majority  of  novels 
which  the  Press  continues  to  pour  forth  in  such  endless  profusion. 
It  is  a  book  which  makes  us  think. 

F.  W.  Fabrar. 
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BIMETALLISM  AND  THE  BANK. 


THE  half-yearly  meeting,  or  Court,  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  was  held  on  September  16,  was  made 
unusually  interesting  by  the  fact  that  a  few  days  before  a  correpon- 
dent  of  the  Times  had  charged  the  Bank  with  *^  falling  in  with  the 
suggestion,  recently  pushed  forward  by  certain  Americans,  that  it 
should  hold  one-fifth  of  its  reserve  in  silver.^'  In  a  leading  article 
published  on  the  same  day,  the  Times  had  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  chief  objections  to  such  a  departure,  and  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Bank  directors  would  give  some  explanation  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting.  In  the  City  the  general  opinion  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  Times  had  been  misled  or  deceived,  since,  it  was  argued,  the  Bauk 
of  England  would  never  take  such  a  step  without  first  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  banking  community.  And  when  a  letter  on  this  subject 
was  published,  signed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Grenfell,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said,  *'  I  doubt  if  any  opinion  has  been  recorded  or  any  determina- 
tion come  to  at  all,"  the  matter  was  almost  dismissed  as  a  canard,  for 
Mr.  Grenfell,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  director  of  the  Bank,  and  if  he 
^'  doubted  **  about  the  matter,  it  was  obvious  that  the  question  had 
not  been  formally  broached  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  could  not  have  been  decided  on ;  whatever  might  have 
been  said  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  preliminary  negotiations  either 
with  the  Qovemment  or  with  the  American  Silver  Commissioners, 
who  have  been  sounding  European  opinion  on  the  subject  of  doing 
something  towards  the  *'  rehabilitation  "  of  the  fallen  metal. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors  assembled  in 
the  Bank  parlour,  the  Governor  made  a  statement  which  admitted  the 
truth  of  all  that  the  Times  correspondent  had  alleged,  though  it  added 
other]  facts  which    certainly  qualified    the   matter  materially.      He 
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remixided  tte  proprietors  that  *' proposals  were  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment  this  summer  by  the  United  States  and  France  by  which  this 
country  might  increase  the  use  of  silver  as  a  contribntion  towards  an 
international  agreement^  and  which,  while  in  no  way  aflfecting  our 
gold  standard^  might  enable  the  mints  of  France  and  America  to 
resume  the  free  mintage  of  silver.  Among  these  proposals,  was  one 
asking  the  Bank  to  hold  the  amount  of  silver  permissible  under  the 
Act  of  1S44  as  again&t  its  notes.  The  Government  oonsulted  me, 
and  subsequently  I  wrote  the  foUowiog  letter  (dated  July  29  last) : 

**  *  My  DEAJi  Mil*  Chancellor  of  the  ExcnEQtmtt, — E-eferring  to  our 
con  versa  tioD,  I  now  beg  to  say  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  prepi\i*ed  to 
caiTy  out  what  is  laid  down  as  permissible  in  the  Bank  Cbarter — ^namely,  to 
liold  one-fifth  of  the  bulliou  held  against  the  note  issue  in  silver,  provided 
ulways  that  the  French  mint  is  again  open  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
4ind  that  the  prices  at  which  silver  is  procura]>le  and  saleable  are 
satisfactory/ '' 

At  first  sight  these  conditions  appeared  to  be  so  prohibitive  that 
the  Governor's  promise  amounted  to  no  more  than  saying,  **  When 
two  Sand  ays  come  in  a  week  we  will  include  silver  in  our  bullion 
fitore."  And  there  was  some  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of 
journals  which  were  annoyed  by  having  been  outpaced,  to  accuse  the 
Tiines  and  its  correspondent  of  having  misled  public  opinion  by  giving 
prominence  to  one  side  of  the  question,  while  suppressing  the  other, 
which  whittled  away  the  greater  part  of  the  objection  to  it.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  bankers 
and  business  men — except,  of  course,  those  who  were  directly  or 
indii*ectly  interested  in  raising  the  price  of  silver — ^emphatically  con- 
demned even  the  very  qualified  consent  given  by  the  Governor,  The 
<X)nditions  that  he  laid  down  might  or  might  not  be  prohibitivej  but 
it  would  have  been  more  simple  and  direct  for  him  to  have  replied 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  would  the  Bank  of  England 
put  into  the  bullion  store  held  against  its  notes  any  proportion  of 
a  metal  which  would  be  absolutely  useless  as  an  asset  in  that  con- 
nection, seeing  that  it  could  not  be  tendered  in  payment  of  notes 
when  presented. 

If  we  look  at  the  weekly  return  published  by  the  Bank  on  the  day 
<»f  the  meeting,  we  find  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment were  distributed  aa  follows :  the  notes  issued  amount  to 
£49,750,000,  against  which,  on  the  credit  side,  there  are  £33,00(>»0O0 
worth,  roughly  speaking,  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  *'  Government  Debt/*  and  *'  Other  Securities,"  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  number  of  not^s  that  may  be  issued  against 
^cnrities  is  strictly  limited  by  law,  and  that  for  every  £5  note  issued 
above  that  limit  there  must  be  £5  worth  of  bullion  in  the  Bank's 
^raulta.     There  is  no  need  now  to  revive  the  controversy  which  raged 
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over  the  provieions  of  Peel's  Act  of  1844 ;  bnt  it  will  at  least  be 
acknowledged  by  those  who  are  most  fully  alive  to  the  BtifiTaess, 
want  of  elasticity  and  other  disadvantages  charged  against  the  Act, 
that  this  stipulation,  which  makes  the  bank-note  practically  a  bullion 
certificate,  has  been  the  main  factor  in  raising  London  to  its  present 
position  as  the  financial  and  monetary  centre  of  the  world. 

"  Formerly,"  wrote  Walter  Bagebofc,  "  for  many  purposes,  Paris  was  the 
European  settling-house,  but  now  it  hds  ceased  to  be  so.  The  note  of  the 
Bank  of  France  has  not,  indeed,  been  depreciated  enough  to  disorder  ordi- 
nary transactions.  But  any  depreciation,  however  small — even  the  liability 
to  depreciation  without  its  reality — is  enough  to  disorder  exchange  trans- 
actions. They  are  calculated  to  such  an  extremity  of  fineness  that  the 
change  of  a  decimal  may  be  fatal,  and  may  turn  a  profit  into  a  loss. 
Accordingly  London  has  become  the  sole  great  settling-house  of  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  one  of  two." 

Balances,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an  enormous  sum,  are 
kept  by  foreign  financial  institutions  in  London,  and  millions'  worth 
of  London  bills  are  held  abroad,  simply  because  every  one  knows  that 
London  is  the  only  free  market  for  gold^  and  that  the  only  legal 
tenders  in  London  are  either  gold  or  the  Bank  of  England  note,  which 
is  practically  a  bullion  certificate.  This  is  the  fact  which  makes  us 
the  world's  banker  and  the  world's  financial  Clearing  House,  and  thus 
brings  us  in  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  profitable  business. 
Elnowing  this,  the  City  resents  the  notion  that  under  any  conceivable 
circum&tances  the  metallic  basis  of  the  English  bank-note  could  pos- 
sibly be  watered  by  the  introduction  pf  silver,  even  to  the  extent  of 
one-fifth,  into  the  bullion  store  held  against  the  note  issue.  For  as 
long  as  silver  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  40$.,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
presence  as  an  asset  in  the  Issue  Department  would  be  purely  orna- 
mental, since  it  could  not  be  used  to  meet  the  sudden  presentation  of 
a  large  number  of  notes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  first  news  that  the  Bank  had  consented  to  make 
this  change  was  received  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

However,  he  smiles  best  who  smiles  last,  and  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  must  now  be  radiant.  For  he  had  hinted  in  his  letter  that 
the  Bank's  assent  was  '^  perhaps  given  in  very  guarded  terms,"  and 
though  the  Bank's  conditions  at  first  appeared  to  be  almost  prohibitive,, 
reflection  rather  encouraged  the  opinion  that  the  conditions  stipulated 
were  not  so  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  politics.  The 
negotiations  to  which  the  Governor  referred  in  his  speech  are  in  pro- 
gress and  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  a  ''  deal  "  is  now  under  discus- 
sion, by  the  terms  of  which  France  and  the  United  States  are  to 
re- open  their  mints  to  silver,  and  we,  by  way  of  a  quid  pro  quOy  are  to 
water  the  basis  of  the  Bank's  note  issue,  re-open  the  Indian  minta 
and  make  certain  other  concessions.     Now  as  to  the  United  States,. 
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the  platform  of  the  Bepablicaa  party  at  the  last  Presidential  Election 
mclnded  '*  international  BimetalHsm  ^'  as  one  of  it3  planks,  while  that 
of  the  Democratic  party  wa3  chiefly  based  on  free  coinage  of  silver 
without  waiting  for  foreign  nationa.  With  regard  to  France  M. 
M61ine  is  credited  with  an  eager  desire  to  re-open  the  mint  to  silver, 
and  it  is  merely  a  qnestion  as  to  whether  he  could  persuade  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  to  such  a  measure.  Some  remarks  in 
the  French  press  do  not  indicate  much  goodwill  towards  the  proposal. 
The  BSafs  is  quoted  as  aayiug  that  the  resumption  of  free  coinage 
(of  silver)  in  France  would  be  enough  to  secure  the  admission  into  a 
lunatic  asylum  of  the  persons  who  proposed  it,  or  the  Government 
who  passed  it,  while  the  LihcrU  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  a  veritable  Sedan  of  finance,  and  would 
bring  Franc©  down  to  the  level  of  Spain  or  one  of  the  South  American 
Republics.  Nevertheless^  the  fact  remains  that  negotiations  are,  or  were, 
actually  proceeding  with  a  view  to  bringing  into  being  the  chief  con- 
dition stipulated  for  by  the  Bank,  so  that,  without  the  outburst  of 
indignant  public  feeling  provoked  by  the  timely  revelation  of  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
Bank  might  have  found  itself  bound  to  pat  its  assent  into  practice. 
As  to  the  second  condition,  which  stipulates  that  the  prices  at  which 
silver  is  obtainable  and  saleable  shall  be  '*  satisfactory/*  its  terms  are 
so  vague  that  it  can  have  little  meaning,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Bank,  finding  its  first  condition  carried  out,  had  tried  to 
wriggle  out  of  its  engagement  by  giving  a  fancy  interpretation  to  the 
second,  it  would  have  provoked  far  more  indignation  abroad  than  if 
it  had  refused  point  blank  at  the  first. 

Indeed,  such  a  supposition  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  honourable 
traditions  of  the  Bank  in  its  dealings  with  all  the  worlds  and  though 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  official  *'  gloss  "  on  the  second 
condition  explaining  what  it  really  means,  it  cannot  in  any  case  be 
accepted  as  affording  the  Bank  a  real  loophole  for  escape.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  Bank,  by  giving 
this  conditional  assent,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  condition 
insisted  on  was  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  so  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  brought  itself  within  measurable  distance  of  being  obliged 
to  water  its  metallic  assets  held  against  notes  by  the  introduction  of  a 
metal  which  is  not  legal  tender,  and  reverse  the  policy  of  building  up 
a  large  stock  of  gold  that  has  been  steadily  pursued  ever  since  1890^ 
when  the  Baring  crisis  alarmed  the  City  into  considering  its  position 
eeriously.  If  such  a  change  of  front  had  been  made  by  a  politician 
under  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare,  he  would  have  been  damned  as 
a  weathercock  at  the  mercy  of  every  shifting  breeze.  What  is  to  be 
said  when  it  is  carried  out  by  an  institution,  the  stability,  firmness, 
and  consistency  of  which  form  the  basis  of  English  credit  ?     A  year 
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ago  the  Bank  of  England  startled  the  money-market  by  suddenly 
raising  its  rate  of  discount  when  its  position  was  apparently  one  of 
overwhelming  strength.  When  it  had  recovered  from  its  first  shock 
of  surprise,  the  City  heartily  approved  of  this  unexpected  departure, 
and  thanked  its  stars  because  the  lesson  of  the  Baring  crisis  had  at- 
last  been  learnt,  and  a  new  policy,  with  a  far  higher  ideal  with  regard 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bullion  store,  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Bank.  And  now  we  find  the  Bank  consenting  to  water  its  bullion 
store  with  silver,  if  only  the  French  will  open  their  mint  to  the  free 
coinage  of  the  metal. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  whether  France 
by  herself,  or  France  and  the  United  States  together,  could  maintain 
silver  at  any  given  price  by  opening  their  mints  to  its  free  coinage. 
Enough  has  been  said  when  we  point  out  that  such  an  attempt  broke 
do?m  in  the  past  and  that  everything  which  has  since  occurred  in 
connection  with  silver  and  the  silver  market,  has  added  to  the  difficulties 
which  proved  overwhelming  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  So 
that  if  the  Bank  is  allowed  to  put  into  practice  the  amiable  good- 
nature which  impelled  it  to  consent  provisionally  to  some  concession 
to  silver,  it  runs  a  very  great  risk  of  finding  itself  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two,  or  a  month  or  two,  with  some  six  or  seven  millions' 
worth  of  metal  in  its  bullion  store  which  would  be  saleable  only  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  stipulation  that  the  silver  should  be 
-saleable  at  a  '^  satisfactory  "  price,  mentioned  in  the  Governor's  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  meant  to  hint  at  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee,  so  that  if  the  experiment  broke  down,  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is  the  taxpayer,  should  pay  the  damage  and  not  the  Bank 
shareholder.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  whether  the  loss  was 
borne  by  the  nation  or  by  the  Bank  would  be  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  when  compared  with  the  world-wide  damage  to  English 
credit  that  might  be  involved  by  any  such  weakening  of  the  basis  of 
the  Bank  note.  And  it  becomes  more  astounding  that  any  such  con- 
cession should  have  been  dreamt  of,  when  we  consider  how  worthless 
it  would  have  been  as  any  real  support  to  the  price  of  silver.  The 
purchase  of  half  a  dozen  millions'  worth  or  so  could  have  had  but  a 
merely  temporary  effect  on  the  market  for  the  metal.  The  Sherman 
Act,  which  made  continuous  purchases  compulsory,  broke  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  silver;  and  yet  it  is 
apparently  believed  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  Bank  buy  one 
lump — a  considerable  mass  it  is  true — which  would  have  had  no  more 
permanent  effect  on  the  silver  market  than  the  withdrawal  of  a 
bucketful  of  water  would  have  on  the  sea  level. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Bank's  assent  was  given  as  an  answer  to 
representations  from  the  Government.  "  We  have  no  negotiations/' 
said  the  Gk>vemor,  ''with  the  Commissbners  who  have  arrived  from 
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America  j  they  are  negotiaiiDg  with  the  Government."  Politics  are 
happily  beyond  our  scope  at  the  present  moment.  But  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Government  should 
take  earnest  note,  that  secret  negotiations,  happUy  exposed  in  good 
time,  which  involved  the  possibility  of  a  dangerous  blow  at  English 
credit,  were  being  conducted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  was  the  prime  mover  does  not  excuse 
the  Bank.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Bank  is  a 
State  institution,  and  practically  a  Governmant  department.  This  is 
not  so.  The  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  trading  concern,  which  is  only 
connected  with  the  Oovemment  by  keeping  its  balance  and  transacting 
its  iinancial  business.  Its  real  strength,  which  once  was  baaed  on  this 
connection  with  the  Government,  is  now  due  to  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
the  balances  of  all  the  other  banks,  and  thus  has  the  control,  for  which  it 
pays  nothing,  of  an  enormous,  and  comparatively  stable,  sum  of  money. 
The  other  banks  have  often  been  urged,  in  recent  years,  to  form  a  joint 
metallic  reserve  of  their  own,  and  so  make  themselves  independent  of 
the  Bank.  The  obviooa  drawbacks  involved  by  such  a  breach  with 
tradition  have  prevented  its  being  seriously  considered,  but  the  Bank 
cannot  expect  to  have  a  free  hand  to  indulge  in  any  vagaries  which 
the  Government  may  recommencl^  without  consulting  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  its  chief  and  most  valaable  customers — the  joint- stock  and 
private  banks.  The  system  on  which  the  Bank  la  administered  has 
always  been  open  to  attack  on  logical  grounds,  since  its  Board  is 
chosen  from  the  mercantile  classes,  and  does  not  admit  those  who  have 
any  personal  connection  with  banking.  The  ablest  and  busiest  men 
amongst  directors  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  time  to  spare  that  is  required 
by  the  duties  of  the  Grovemor,  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  chair  is 
seldom  occupied  by  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  its  functions.  It  has 
always  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  store  of  common  sense  and 
business  capacity  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
serious  mistakes.  But  a  curious  side-light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
system  of  the  Bank*s  government  in  the  course  of  the  recent  exposure. 
The  Governor's  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he 
says  thai  '^  the  Bank  of  England  is  prepared  to  .  .  .  hold  one-Ofth 
of  the  bullion  held  against  the  note  issue  in  silver,  provided,"  &c.,  was 
dated  July  29.  And  yet  Mr,  Grenfell,  **  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Bank  Court/'  as  he  describes  himself,  wrote  to  the  Times  on 
September  11— a  month  and  a  half  later— and  said,  '*  I  doubt  if  any 
opinion  has  been  recorded  or  any  determination  come  to  at  all."  A 
comparison  of  these  passages  can  only  lead  to  one  concluaion — namely, 
that  Mr.  Grenfell  did  not  know  that  the  Governor  had  written  the 
famous   letter  to   the  Chancellor.     And   yet   the   Governor, 


now 
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writings  did  not  merely  speak  for  himself;  he  answered  for  the  Bank 
of  England  s  willingness,  and  thus  pledged  the  Bank  to  a  momentous 
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fitep  without — if  we  are  to  accept  the  only  possible  inference  from 
Mr.  GrenfeU's  letter — having  oonsnited  his  colleagues  on  the  Board. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Governor  really  enjoys,  or  can  assume, 
autocratic  powers  of  this  kind,  the  sooner  some  limitations  are  placed 
on  his  prerogatives  the  better.  Even  if  only  the  most  highly  trained 
financial  experts  were  elected  to  the  Governor's  chair,  it  would  be 
most  dangerous  for  one  man  to  be  allowed  to  pledge  the  Bank  to  a 
revolutionary  step  without  inviting  the  assent  or  dissent  of  his  col- 
leagues. But,  considering  that  the  Bank  directors  are  chosen  so 
young  that  their  ultimate  development  is  almost  a  matter  of  hap- 
hazard, and  are  then  allowed  to  grow  up,  by  mere  lapse  of  years,  into 
the  Gk>vemor's  position,  there  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  mischief 
that  is  rendered  possible  by  the  placing  of  any  such  autocratic  power 
in  the  hands  of  an  oflScer  who  must  be  respectable,  but  may  be  either 
foolish  or  wise,  as  luck  decide& 

Corn  Hill. 
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THE  article  which  has  appeared  nnder  this  title  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Eevitw  has  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  It  is  ably  written.  Its  survey  of  the  situation  ip,  on  the 
whole,  as  accurate  as  it  is  comprehensive,  and  the  writer  drives  homo 
with  effect  some  truths  which  I  have  myself  been  preaching— wx 
clammUis  in  de&erto — for  years.  The  writer  sees  clearly — what  the 
mass  even  of  educated  people  in  England  do  not  see  at  all — namely, 
that  to  reform  the  Turkish  Empire  by  meaoa  of  Mussulman  admini^- 
iration  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  For  Mussulman  administration  is 
based  upon  the  Koran  as  expounded  by  the  Traditions,  which  are  its 
infallible  interpreters  ;  and  this  Koranic  law  has  put  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  Moalira  and  non-Muslim.  The  latter  can  never 
become  a  citizen  of  a  Mussulman  State.  He  lies  under  disabilitiea 
which  the  Mussulman  ruler  has  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will, 
to  remove.  For  these  disabilities  are  not  legislative  enactments  or 
^ministrative  provisions  which  one  ruler  may  impose  and  another 
Annul.  They  are  in  the  strictest  sense  articles  of  faith  pre£Cribed  by 
An  immutable  creed,  and  have  settled  the  stafms  of  all  non- Muslim 
fiubjects  in  every  Mnssulman  State  from  Mohammed's  time  till  now. 
To  ask  the  ruler  to  change  or  modify  this  state  of  things  is  in  fact  to 
ask  him  to  become  an  apostate  and  forfeit  ipso  /ado  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects.  This  is  the  key  to  the  Eastern  Qaestion,  and  it  is 
because  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  Europe  have  persistently 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  have  made  such  a  mess  of  the 
qaestion.  The  experience  of  generations  has  demonstrated  the  utter 
futility  of  their  method  of  reforming  Turkish  admiuistration,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  has  done  well  to  insist  on  coercion  of  the  Sultan  as 
a  neoesaary  preliminary  to   any  future  scheme  of  reforms.      Under 
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coercion,  but  under  no  other  condition,  the  Sultan  can  accept  some 
modification  in. the  status  of  his  Christian  subjects.  But  if  the 
coercion  stops  there  things  will  remain  as  they  were.  The  area 
embraced  by  the  scheme  of  reforms  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
practical  control  of  the  Sultan.  Christians  and  Muslims  must  be  put 
on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  in  other  words,  the  Koranic  law  must  be 
abolished  in  practice — an  offence  against  Islam  which  no  Sultan 
could  perpetrate  spontaneously  without  forfeiting  his  throne.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  the  Cabinets  of  the  European  Powers  and  the  embassies 
on  the  Bosphorus  have  included  men  of  great  knowledge  and  sagacity. 
How  is  it  that  not  one  of  them  has  recognised  the  essential  facts  of 
the  situation  ?  They  have  invariably  dealt  with  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  secular  Government  amenable  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  civilised  States.  It  is  in  fact  a  theocracy 
of  a  perfectly  unique  kind.  In  the  belief  of  orthodox  Muslims  the 
Koran  is  an  uncreated  book  existlog  verbatim  et  literatim  from  all 
eternity,  before  the  throne  of  Allah,  in  the  Arab  tongue.  According 
to  Muslim  belief  Mohammed  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contents  of  the  book.  They  were  dictated  to  him,  not  in  the  form  of 
ideas  to  his  mind,  but  word  by  word,  in  an  audible  voice,  by  the 
Archangel  Gabriel.  The  Koran  professes  to  be  the  last  revelation  of 
the  divine  will  to  man  in  an  eternally  stereotyped  and  unchangeable 
form.  This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Islam — a  divine  revelation 
perfect  and  final  in  every  item  and  detail  within  the  four  corners  of  a 
book  existing  eternally.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  grasps 
that  fact  that  reform,  progress,  development,  under  Mohammedan  rule, 
is,  in  the  belief  of  Muslims,  not  only  unnecessary  but  impious  in 
addition.  Hence  the  formula  of  Khalif  Omar  which  committed  the 
libraries  of  Egypt  imd  Persia  to  the  flames :  ''  If  the  books  agree  with 
the  Book  of  God  they  are  superfluous ;  if  they  differ  from  it,  they  are 
impious.     In  either  case  let  them  be  destroyed." 

Islam  has  thus  embedded  in  its  very  vitals  four  vices,  which  doom 
it  to  perpetual  sterility  and  barbarism — polygamy,  slavery,  prohibition 
of  free  thought,  and  an  impassable  chaem  between  the  Muslim  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  These  are  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  the 
system  is  not  only  a  polity,  but  a  creed  deemed  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Mecca  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Islam,  not  Moorish  Spain  or 
Sogdiana,  where  Islam  was  an  exotic  under  alien  influences. 
Wherever  Islam  has  grown  from  its  own  roots  alone  Mecca  is  the 
criterion  of  its  capacity  for  civilisation. 

But  Turkey  lies  under  a  special  and  peculiar  disadvantage,  even 
among  Mohammedan  states,  arising  from  its  language.  Its  literary 
language  is  a  heterogeneous  composite  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian. 
Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  it  is  Turkish ;  the  rest  is  a  mixture  of 
Arabic  and  Persian,  in  which  Arabic  predominates.     To  the  great 
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mass  of  the  popalation  the  Tarkish  of  literature  and  society  is  thus  a 
foreign  tongue  which  thoy  can  neither  read  nor  wi*ite.  In  Turkigh 
proper  there  is  no  literatnre  at  all,  and  the  Turks  of  to-day  are,  in  the 
mass,  as  ignorant  as  the  Ottoman  hordes  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
burst  on  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  from  the  hills  and  steppes  of  Central 
Asia.  Their  language  is  still  the  uncouth  jargon  of  the  Turkomans, 
the  tongue  of  barbaric  freebooters  and  warriors,  and  is  too  poor  and 
limited  e^en  for  the  purposes  of  cinlised  commerce,  and  still  more  for 
the  arts  and  sciences.  And  the  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are,  in 
fact,  an  encampment  of  soldiers^  without  science,  art,  literature^ 
commerce,  or  indastries,  doomed  to  perpetual  barbarism  by  their 
politico-religiona  system. 

What  hope  is  there  of  reforming  such  a  Government  as  this  through 
its  own  machinery?  Absolutely  none.  Sterile  as  its  god,  it  is 
incapable  of  development  or  expansion  except  in  a  military  sense. 
Its  only  hope  is  in  assimilating,  as  Japan  has  done  and  is  doing  so 
marvellously,  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Christendom.  But  from  this 
it  is  for  ever  barred  by  its  fateful  book,  which  forbids  under  pain  of 
eternal  damnation  any  progress,  material,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
beyond  the  narrow  vision  of  an  illiterate  Arab  of  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era*  Uero  lies  the  great  diflference  between  the 
Mosaic  theocracy  and  the  Mohammedan.  The  former  was  professedly 
prospective  and  incomplete.  Israels  great  Prophet  died  alone  outside 
the  Promised  Land^  and  **  the  Lord  buried  him "  in  an  unknown 
grave.  His  work  was  done,  bat  the  nation  was  to  go  forward  and 
look  for  another  Prophet,  greater  than  Moses,  who  should  fulfil  the 
Law  and  gather  all  nations  under  His  banner  by  beating  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  reigning  over  them  as  a  Prince  of  righteousness 
and  peace.  The  gaze  of  the  Jew  was  thus  directed  ever  forward  to 
a  future  deliverer  and  a  new  dispensation,  not  backward  to  the  Pro- 
phet of  the  desert  and  his  temporary  legislation.  The  gaze  of  the 
Muslim,  on  the  contrary,  is  e\'er  backward  to  a  black  stone  in  Mecca 
and  the  tomb  of  liis  Prophet  in  Mediua.  Intellectual  and  moral 
aspirations  he  has  none.  The  highest  inducements  which  his  book 
oilers  him  are  the  spoils  of  conquered  infidels  in  this  world,  and  the 
joys  of  a  sensual  paradise  in  the  next.  You  may  talk  with  an 
educated  Turk  about  reforms  and  the  need  of  advancing  with  the 
times,  and  he  may  agree  with  all  you  say ;  but  you  go,  and  your 
Turkish  friend  remains  imperturbably  where  he  was — an  unprogressive 
Muslim.  His  religion  has  become  a  second  nature  to  him,  and 
although  his  reason  may  admit  the  validity  of  your  arguments  in 
favour  of  progress,  they  make  no  impression  on  his  character.  In 
Islam  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being,  and  Islam  closes  the  door  of 
hope  on  all  its  loyal  adherents.  Contact  with  Christian  and  Persian 
cifiUaation  has,  in  days  gone  by,  inspired  reflecting  Muslims  with 
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the  hope  and  ambition  of  explaining  the  Koran  away  so  as  to  make 
it  compatible  with  civilisation  and  progress.  Bat  all  such  hopes  and 
efforts  inevitably  failed,  as  will  sorely  the  endeavours  of  the  Yoang 
Turkey  party.  Calling  themselves  Muslims,  they  are  in  truth  Com- 
lists  and  Agnostics,  who  have  no  following  whatever  among  orthodox 
Muslims.  Their  dreams  of  a  parliamentary  regime  in  Turkey  appeal 
to  one's  sympathy,  but  are  beyond  the  range  of  rational  expectation. 
Parliamentary  government  in  Turkey  would  mean  equality  before  the 
law  for  all  creeds,  and  that,  as  I  have  shown,  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  creed  of  Islam,  which  is  based  on  the  eternal  and 
unapproachable  superiority  of  the  Muslim.  Everybody  who  has  studied 
the  Mohammedan  system  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  question 
will  agree  in  this.  By  way  of  specimen,  I  quote,  with  the  writer's 
permission,  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  holds  an 
o£5cial  position  in  Turkey : 

*' Constantinople,  August  18, 1897. 

"  The  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A., 
"  Canon  of  Ripon. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  admirable  book  entitled 
*  The  Sultan  and  the  Powers,*  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
these  few  lines  to  add  my  testimony  to  your  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  policy  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

'<  I  have  been  living  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  since  1837 ;  have  spent 
three  years  in  Armenia,  Erzerum,  Mush,  Bitlis,  Van  and  Kharput ;  have 
visited  the  coast  of  Syria,  have  lived  for  fifteen  years  at  Tripoli  in  Barbary, 
and  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  course  of  events  in  Constantinople 
since  1857. 

**  With  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  I  have  resided  for  so  many  years,  I  feel  that  I  am  able 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  every  word  you  have  expressed  in  that  book, 
relating  to  Turks  and  the  Mohammedan  faith.  I  am  astonished,  however, 
that  England,  who  sways  over  an  immense  Mohammedan  population  in  India  ' 
should  have  accepted,  with  regard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  policy  incom- 
patible with  the  Mohammedan  creed  and  which,  it  ought  to  have  known, 
could  not  be  carried  out  by  any  Sultan. 

*'  It  is  said  that,  at  this  very  moment,  the  Great  Powers  are  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Sultan  in  order  to  compel  him  to  introduce  refornM 
in  the  administration  of  his  country  that  would  satisfy  his  people.  They 
therefore  seem  to  ignore  that  no  reform  based  on  an  equality  of  all  races  and 
creeds  before  the  Law  could  possibly  be  carried  out  by  Abdul  Hamid  in  his 
dominions. 

"The  promulgation,  by  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid,  of  the  Hatti-Sherif  and 
Hatti-Humayun,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Turkish  government  was 
incorporated  with  the  governments  of  Christian  Europe,  are  edicts  that  no 
Sultan  nor  any  other  Mohammedan  potentate  could  enforce.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  constitutional  parliamentary  administration.  The  longer,  there- 
fore, that  the  six  Great  Powers  waste  their  time  and  efforts  in  endeavours  to 
introduce  reforms  which  cannot  he  carried  out  in  Turkey,  the  more  they  will 
prolong  the  agony  of  its  non-Mohammedan  population. 

"  Abdul  Hamid's  policy  has  evidently  brought  tho  Eastern  Question  to  a 
crisis  that  might  end  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  which 
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would  place  Ttirkey  again  at  the  mercjr  of  Rassia ;  or  with  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  atiho  risk  of  f|  great  wai%  arising  out  of  the 
resistance  that  would  be  oHered  by  the  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and  out  of 
the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  Turkish  dominions  amongst  its  vietorS|  on  the 
other  hand* 

**  The  Turkish  mob  at  Constantinople  is  becoming  very  saucy  towards 
Christians  ^ince  the  ma&sacre  of  the  Armeriiami  in  Constantinople  and  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly,  and  we  require  another  Ignatiett' 
to  bring  them  to  their  senses^  In  the  meanwhile,  1  cannot  but  deplore  the 
lament'ible  apathy  into  which  cirUlscd  Christ ian  /Europe  had  fallen,  when  it 
looked  on  with  folded  aruLs  at  the  butcherj-  of  its  fellow  Ohriaitians  by  a 
savage  despot. 

^*  Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  these  line^, 

**  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

'•  Yours  very  truly, 


I  entirely  agree,  therefore,  with  the  writer  of  the  Quarterly  article, 
that  reforms  inTorkey  are  absolutely  itnpOEsible  through  the  machinery 
pi  Mussulman  administration  and  controL  But  I  cannot  accept  his 
elation  of  tho  question  as  either  desirable  or  feasiblet  The  policy  of 
creating  independent  States  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  he 
discards  as  a  disastrous  failure,  and  gives  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Servia 
aa  examples.  The  administration  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  by 
An&tria  he  pronounces,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  *'  splendid  eoccessJ^ 
He  would  settle  the  Eastern  Question  accordingly  by  partition  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  on  the  following  lines*  Austria  should  begin  by 
pushing  her  way  to  Salonica  and  Macedonia  in  one  direction,  and  to 
Albania  in  another.  But  inasmuch  as  **  Bulgaria  and  (ireece  have 
both  shown  their  incapacity  for  self-government/'  we  are  left  to  inf<  r 
that  they  too  must  be  devoured  by  the  Austrian  anaconda,  Tho 
absorption  of  Servia  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  England  is  to 
have  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  Russia  would  "  extend  its  influence  over 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor/'  *' Constantinople  would  be  made  a  free 
city.**  What  the  share  of  France  would  be  is  not  explained,  further 
than  by  the  vague  suggestion  that  the  policy  which  the  writer  recom- 
mends *'  should  be  one  of  a  comprehensire  character,  and  inyolve  an 
understanding,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
Egypt,  but  also  as  regards  Syria,  Persia,  Central  Asia,  Tunis,  and 
the  Far  East/' 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  proposed  distribution  of  the 
Sick  Man^s  territories  is  some  remarkable  omissions.  Besides  the 
cavalier  waiving  aside  of  French  claims — for  Tunis  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and,  in  any  case,  France  ia 
securely  seated  there — what  about  Italy  and  Germany  ?  Does  the 
writer  seriously  believe  that  those  Powers  will  claim  no  share  in  the 
spoils  ?  Italy  makes  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  claim  Tripoli  and 
perhaps  some  part  of  Albania.     Nor  has  she  ever  formally  renounced 
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her  dream  of  ''Italia  Irredenta";  it  only  slumbers  in  deference  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Germany,  too,  has  her  eye  on 
Turkey,  and  has  busied  herself  for  the  last  forty  years  in  establishing 
Oerman  interests  and  in  extending  German  influence  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  When  the  Sick  Man's  knell  has  at  last  sounded  Germany 
will  surprise  the  world,  as  she  did  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  by 
claiming  a  respectable  slice  of  Turkey  on  the  ground  of  German 
interests.  That  the  Quarterly  writer,  who  is  so  evidently  well  informed, 
should  have  overlooked  the  certain  determination  of  Germany  and 
Italy  to  veto  his  scheme  is  curious ;  but  that  he  should  have  imagined 
that  France  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  Syria  by 
England  is  amazing.  From  the  days  of  the  Crusades  to  the  Syrian 
campaign  of  Napoleon  France  has  felt  a  romantic  interest  in  Syria, 
and  has  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  one  day  acquiring  the  supreme 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places.  It  was,  indeed,  her  premature 
attempt  to  realise  that  dream  that  led  to  the  Crimean  War ;  and  that 
apple  of  discord  may  yet  wreck  the  Dual  Alliance.  Neither  the 
Catholic  population  of  France  nor  the  Orthodox  population  of  Russia 
will  allow  its  Government  to  forego  its  claim  on  the  Syrian  shrines, 
and  both  would  unite  to  exclude  England. 

Another  singular  omission  in  the  political  diagnosis  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  the  case  of  Roumania,  the  largest  of  the  States  carved  out  of 
Turkey.  His  significant  silence  apparently  admits  that  Roumania  at 
least  has  been  a  succass.  But  she,  too,  had  her  period  of  transition 
through  disorders  and  corruptions  to  her  present  condition  of  prosperity 
and  power.  Her  powerful  neighbours,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  kept 
the  Roumanians  in  thraldom  as  long  as  they  could.  And  the  great 
sinner  in  that  crime  was  Austria,  which  has  always  been  the  foe  of 
freedom  in  South-Eastern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  By  every  kind  of 
chicanery  and  intrigue  Austria  strove  desperately  to  rivet  the  yoke  of 
the  Turk  on  the  neck  of  Roumania  till  circumstances  enabled  herself, 
as  she  hoped^  to  dominate  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the  Danube. 
In  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  valiant  attempt  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  persuade  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
support  the  union  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  thus  help  the 
Roumanians  forward  in  their  career  of  freedom  and  development ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  Disraeli  and  Palmerston, 
who  strenuously  supported  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Roumanians, 
however,  took  their  future  into  their  own  hands  and  decreed  their 
union  in  spite  of  the  Concert  of  the  Powers,  which  was  then  sitting  in 
solemn  congress  in  Paris.  But  it  took  Roumania  twenty  years  more 
to  find  its  stable  equilibrium.  It  was  not  till  1878  that  Roumania 
achieved  its  independence. 

But  Bulgaria  is  not  yet  independent,  and  it  is  still  in  its  nonage. 
The  Quarterly  gives  Bulgaria  an  existence  of  eighteen  years.     It 
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ocigbt  to  have  said  twelve,  for  it  was  in  1885  that  Northern  and 
Southern  Bulgaria  united  themselves  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  bat  with  the  prompt  sanction  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  success  of 
Bulgaria  has  been  more  ''  splendid  "  than  that  of  Austria  in  Bosnia 
during  its  longer  period  of  occupation.  Behind  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  was  an  old  and  powerful  empire  with  the  resources  of 
centuries  of  civilisation  to  draw  upon.  Bulgaria^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  population  of  peasants  but  recently  emancipated  from  centuries 
of  cruel  and  degrading  bondage.  Yet  in  that  brief  period  it  has 
established  order,  covered  the  country  with  schools,  organised  a  fine 
army,  and  managed  its  aSairs  so  well  that  its  credit  is  excellent 
in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Life  and  property  are  as  safe  in  Bulgaria 
as  in  England,  and  there  is  less  administrative  corruption  than  in  some 
of  the  ancient  States  of  Europe, 

If  the  able  writer  in  the  Qttarkrly  had  been  more  set  on  probing  all 
the  facts  than  on  finding  arguments  for  his  thesis,  he  would  have  made 
allowance,  not  only  for  the  wonderful  progress  which  Bulgaria  has  made 
during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence,  but  also  for  the  difficulties,  not 
of  its  own  creation,  which  beset  it.  On  its  borders  in  Macedonia  is  a 
kindred  population  restored  by  the  Great  lowers  to  Turkish  rule,  but 
with  a  promise — never  redeemed — of  securing  some  amelioration  of  its 
lot.  This  is  a  chronic  cause  of  trouble  and  disorder  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  drawn 
up  entirely  in  the  interest  of  Austria  and  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  Balkan  State3  and  of  Greece,  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Austria — 
which  indeed  made  that  a  condition  of  taking  part  in  the  Berlin 
Congress — that  Bulgaria  was  cut  in  half ;  and  it  was  Austria  which 
instigated  the  Servians  to  make  war  on  Bulgaria  in  18B5  in  order  to 
rescind  the  union  after  she  had  failed  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  do 
eo»  The  Berlin  Treaty,  moreover,  gave  Austria  control  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Balkan  States  in  the  matter  of  railways  and 
external  commerce,  and  she  has  used  her  rights  mercilessly  to  her 
own  advantage  and  to  the  very  serious  damage  of  her  neighbours. 
Another  gross  injustice  was  to  saddle  Balgaria,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  with  a  proportionate  8hare  of  the  Turkish  debt  as  the 
price  of  their  annexations,  and  England  with  a  tribute  for  Cyprus, 
while  Austria  was  allowed  to  annex  two  fine  provinces  without  paying 
a  ferthing  for  them.  The  limits  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
describe  in  detail  the  devices  by  whicb,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  Austria  has  succeeded  in  hindering  the  prosperity  and 
development  of  the  Balkan  States,  shutting  out  all  commerce  but  her 
own»  and  thereby  infiicting  much  damage  on  Britbh  trade.  But  I 
must  give  one  more  example  of  Austria^s  Maohiavelian  policy  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula*     In  addition  to  the  mutilation  of  Bulgaria,  to  serve 
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her  own  interests,  Servia,  instead  of  receiving  from  the  Berlin 
Congress  the  ancient  Servian  territory  which  she  claimed^  and  where 
she  would  be  welcomed  by  her  kin,  received  a  slice  of  Balgaria  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  standing  fend  between  those  two  States,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  coalescing  against  Austria.  To  prevent  a  similar 
coidition  between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  united  would  mak& 
a  strong  State,  Austria  has  driven  a  wedge  between  them,  and  con- 
trived to  give  Montenegro,  instead  of  a  slice  of  Herzegovina,  a  portion 
of  Albanian  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  alien  in  race  and 
religion,  in  order  to  keep  Montenegro  in  perpetual  hot  water.  Her 
policy  is  to  foster  jealousies  and  animosities  among  the  Balkan  peoples 
till  she  is  ready  to  absorb  them  in  succession,  her  last  prize  being 
Constantinople,  that  goal  of  so  many  ambitions. 

Greece  has  been  much  more  heavily  handicapped  even  than  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.  She  has  never  had  a  fair  chance.  Canning's  policy  was 
to  give  her  not  only  Crete,  but  most  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  Thessaly 
and  part  of  Epirus.  That  would  have  made  her  a  respectable  State^  with 
ample  resources  for  rapid  development.  We  know  how  Canning's  saga- 
cious scheme  was  truncated  by  Austria,  using  the  Duke  of  Welliugton  for 
her  instrument,  and  how  Prince  Leopold  refused  the  throne  of  Greece, 
foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  supporting  an  independent  State  on  so 
meagre  a  patrimony^  especially  without  Crete.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
levity  with  which  the  frontier  of  Greece  was  drawn,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  insisted  on  withdrawing  Samos  from  Greece  on  the 
ground  that  its  population  was  Boman  Catholic,  and  would  therefore 
become  subservient  to  France ;  the  fact  being  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Boman  Catholic  in  the  island.  The  Dake  confused  Samos  with 
Syros.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  frontier  of 
Greece  was  finally  drawn.  The  object  aimed  at  was  not  the  well- 
being  of  Greece,  but  petty  considerations  inspired  by  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Powers.  Austria  tried  hard  to  prevent  the  recognition 
of  Greek  independence,  and  secretly  instigated  the  Sultan  to  reject 
the  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  was  thus  started  on  its  career  so  heavily 
handicapped  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  succeeded  so  well.  It  is 
only  those  who  forget  the  state  of  Greece  when  it  was  delivered  from 
Turkish  rule  that  can  describe  the  Hellenic  kingdom  as  a  failure. 
"  The  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,"  as  the  Turks  left  it,  was  for  the 
most  part  a  collection  of  mud  hovels.  It  is  now  a  city  of  marble 
houses,  handsome  streets,  schools,  museums,  academies,  and  an  excel- 
lent university.  And  what  has  happened  in  Athens  has  happened 
more  or  less  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  commercial  progress 
of  Greece  may  be  exhibited  in  one  or  two  sentences.  In  1831  the 
exports  from  England  to  Greece  amounted  to  just  £535,  its  imports 
from  Greece  to  £38,000.     In  1835  the  former  amounted  to  £30,077, 
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and  the  latter  to  £117,000.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  present 
trade  of  Greece,  and  then  say  whether  Greece  baa  been  a  failare. 
The  writer  of  the  Quarterly  article  himself  bears  admiring  testimony 
to  the  fine  qaalities  of  the  Greek  race  under  fair  csonditiona,  and 
gives  instances  of  what  they  have  done  so  splendidly  for  the  cause  of 
education  and  progress*  Then  why  despair  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom 
because  its  success— largely  owiug  to  untoward  circumstances — has 
not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  all  its  friends  ?  The  Greeks  of  to-day  have 
many  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  their  classic  ancestors ;  but  they 
have  great  virtues,  and,  given  fair  play,  they  may  still  look  forward 
to  a  great  fature.  Their  recent  disasters  are  partly  due  to  the  mis- 
calculations of  an  ardent  and  a  generous  patriotism ^  and  partly  to  the 
bungling  diplomacy  of  the  European  Concert  aggravated  by  the  sinister 
designs  of  some  of  its  members,  including  Austria,  which  has  been  a 
deadly  foe  cf  Greece  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  Greece 
is  not  80  low  now  as  it  was  after  the  Persians  destroyed  Athens.  That 
disaster  revealed  many  defects  which  the  Greeks  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  correct,  and  was  the  prelude  to  the  most  glorious  period 
of  Greek  history.  The  present  disaster,  too,  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise  if  it  spurs  the  Greeks  on  to  the  correction  of  faults  in  their 
administration  and  constitution,  and  helps  them  to  realise  that  true 
freedom  in  a  State  implies  a  due  subordination  and  correlation  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  politic. 

According  to  the  Qaarkrly  article  Euasia  has  given  Austria  **  a  free 
hand  to  push  forward  gradually  towards  Salonica,'*  and  apparently 
towards  Macedonia.  Does  he  imagine  that  Russia  has  given  that 
permission  in  return  for  Austria's  agreement  to  make  Constantinople 
**  a  free  city  "  ?  If  so,  he  must  credit  Russia  with  a  degree  of  political 
altruism  which  passes  my  understanding.  But  even  gi'anting  hia 
assumptions,  a  free  hand  from  Russia,  as  Russia  knows  well,  is  by  no 
means  all  that  Austria  needs  to  reach  Salonica  and  Macedonia.  In 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  among  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans 
generally,  Austria  is  hated  with  a  bitterness  far  more  intense  than  that 
felt  for  Turkey.  Turkish  administration  is  of  course  hated  by  those 
who  are  still  under  its  yoke.  Yet  even  the  Macedonians  woald  rather 
postpone  their  emancipation  than  exchange  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  for 
that  of  Austria.  They  believe  that  deliverance  from  the  former  is  a 
question  of  time,  whereas  the  yoke  of  Austria  would  be  permanent. 
And  as  for  the  emancipated  Slavs,  the  one  thing  to  uproot  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  fraternal  alliance 
would  be  a  movement  of  Austria  towards  Salonica,  Greece  would 
join  the  alliance,  and  all  would  make  a  league  with  the  Sultan  in 
self-defence  sooner  than  let  Austria  fulfil  the  programme  sketched  for 
her  Id  the  Quart crlij  Ecimw.  Bulgaria  has  already  taken  that  course, 
and  scathing  attacks  have  been  made  on  Prince  Ferdinand  in  some 
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organs  of  the  Britisli  press  for  ''  kissing  the  bloody  hand."  I  am  not 
an  admirer  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  nor  am  I  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  excessive  tenderness  towards  Abdul  Hamid.  But  I  must  say 
frankly  that,  much  as  I  should  hate  the  idea  of  doing  either,  if 
forced  to  make  a  choice  I  would  rather  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Sultan 
than  the  hand  of  any  of  the  potentates  under  whose  passive  sanction 
he  perpetrated  his  massacres.  To  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  law  and  doctrines  of  Islam  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  all  through 
his  massacres  the  Sultan  believed  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  will  of 
Allah.  It  is  probable  that  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians  no  more 
pricked  his  conscience  than  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  pricked 
the  consciences  of  Joshua  and  his  host.  He  could  shield  himself  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Sacred  Law  of  Islam,  as  Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice 
has  shown  in  his  appalling  report  of  the  massacre  of  Ourfa.  But  the 
Governments  which  virtually  supported  him  have  no  such  excuse. 
They  deliberately  violated  their  consciences  in  the  service  of  Mammon. 
I  declare  that  nothing  in  all  the  conduct  of  Abdul  Hamid  has 
horrified  me  so  much  as  the  cold-blooded  declaration  of  the  Minister 
of  a  Sovereign  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Apostolic,"  that  the  Great 
Powers  of  Christendom  ought,  in  their  own  Eordid  interests,  to  stand 
idly  by  without  lifting  a  finger  '^  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extermination 
of  the  miserable  Armenians.''  * 

The  day  on  which  Austria  moves  towards  Salonica  she  will  find 
her  march  barred  by  the  united  forces  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, and  probably  Greece.  The  common  enemy  of  them  all  will 
unite  them  all  against  her.  Bulgaria  can  on  short  notice  put 
120,000  excellent  troops^  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  officered,  into 
the  field,  with  trained  reserves  behind  them.  Servia  obuld  on  an 
emergency  mobilise  100,000  men ;  Montenegro  20,000,  and  Greece 
60,000.  We}l  led  and  properly  trained,  the  Greeks  would  confessedly 
make  admirable  soldiers.  Add  to  these  forces  a  Turkish  army  of 
100,000  men,  and  the  advent  of  Austria  to  Salonica  will  hardly  seem 
a  probable  contingency.  Indeed  the  attempt,  instead  of  winning  her 
another  province,  would  be  more  likely  to  lose  her  the  two  which  she 
filched  from  Turkey  in  1878.  Her  success  there  is  not  altogether  so- 
splendid  as  it  seems  to  those  who  see  it  through  Austrian  spectacles. 
Of  course  she  has  rescued  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  barbarism  and 
restored  them  to  civilisation,  and  her  rule  is  naturally  popular  with 
the  300,000  Roman  Catholics  who  inhabit  those  provinces.  It  is  any- 
thing but  popular  with  the  Pravo-Slavs  or  Orthodox,  who  compose  the 
majority,  and  they  would  rejoice  in  any  reverse  that  might  befall  her. 
The  Tsar  may  therefore  regard  with  equanimity  the  designs  of  Austria 
on  Salonica  and  Macedonia,  knowing  how  little  chance  they  have  of 
being  realised.  Bussia  has  by  no  means  resigned  her  hope  of  form- 
•  Turkey,  No.  2  (1896)  pp.  210,  262^,  290, 
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ing  a  confederatLon  of  Balkan  States  under  her  laHaence,  &nd  sbe  will 
certainly  not  suEfer  Austria  to  Bupplant  her.  Moreover,  the  Magyars 
already  ohafing  under  the  predominance  of  the  Slav  element,  would 
energetically  resist  any  further  Slavification  of  Austria. 

It  is  commonly  supposed — ^and  the  writer  of  the  Quartcrbj  article 
appears  to  share  the  opinion — that  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  The  impression  is 
unfounded.  Not  only  did  the  Bulgarian  Government  assure  the 
Hellenic  Government  of  its  sympathy  on  the  Cretan  question  and  its 
glad  acquiescence  in  the  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  ;  but  it  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Cabinet  of  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  friendly 
understanding  and  common  action  in  regard  to  Macedonia.  The 
Bulgarian  proposal  waa  that  Bulgaria  and  Greece  should  together 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  reforms  for  Macedonia,  and,  after  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  Powers,  offer  the  scheme  to  the  Sultan,  The  Greek 
Government  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
would  come  to  nought.  That  was  more  honest  than  wise.  Bulgaria 
replied :  '*  We  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  nothing  will  come  of  the 
scheme  ;  but  we  shall  appear  before  the  world  as  acting  together  in 
the  matter,  and  that  will  have  a  great  effect,  and  will  be  a  warning  of 
*  Hands  off!*  to  any  amhitious  outsider."  If  Greece  had  agreed, 
Bulgaria  would  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  Servia  to  join  the 
combination.  This  shows  that  the  mutual  antagonisms  of  Greece  and 
the  Balkan  States  are  by  no  means  insuperable,  and  a  common  danger 
may  precipitate  an  alliance.  Events  are  forcing  them  to  see  that, 
while  they  are  quarrelling  over  the  unappropriated  spoils,  a  powerful 
neighbour  may  step  in  and  carry  them  off.  They  have  all  therefore 
abated  some  of  their  pretensions.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates 
the  possibility  of  the  most  unlikely  combinations  in  face  of  a  common 
danger.  After  Bulgaria  had  scoured  Europe  in  vain  for  a  successor 
to  Prince  Alexander,  Stambuloff  sent  a  secret  agent  to  the  King  of  Eon- 
mania  to  offer  him  the  union  of  Bulgaria  under  the  Roumanian  Crown. 
The  kingdom  of  Roumania,  thus  enlarged,  could  put  an  effective  force 
of  620,000  soldiers  into  the  field,  and  Stambuloff's  proposal  was  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  marching  suddenly  on  Constantinople  and 
making  it  the  capital  of  a  Roumauo-Bulgar  kingdom.  King  Charles 
was  captivated  by  the  idea,  but  said  that  he  could  not  adopt  it  until 
he  had  consulted  the  doyen  of  his  House,  the  German  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  refused  his  consent,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  At 
present,  however.  Bulgaria  has  no  grand  ideas  of  that  sort,  and  is 
anxious  to  come  to  an  nnderstanding  with  Greece  and  Servia  on 
moderate  and  reasonable  terms. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  shown  that  the  real  danger 
overhanging  the  Christians  of  Turkey — both  those  already  emancipated 
and  those  still  in  bondage — is  from  the  great  militant  Monarchies 
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more  than  from  the  Saltanate.  That  is  doomed,  and  the  question  for 
Greeoe  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  Armenia  also,  is  now  whether  they 
will  not  be  wise  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Concert  of  the  Powers 
and  unite  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Saltan  in  a  league  of  mutual 
defence  against  the  devouring  eagles.  The  Saltan  cannot  alter  the 
legal  statiLs  of  the  Rayahs ;  but  he  can  do  much  to  mitigate  its  cruelty 
in  practice.  He  can,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  Sacred  Law, 
appoint  Christians  to  any  posts  in  the  civil  administration  of  his 
empire.  More  than  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors 
employed  Christians  even  as  grand  viziers.  He  is  acute  enough  to 
see  that  his  great  military  patrons  are  protecting  him  at  present  for 
the  same  reason  which  makes  cannibal  tribes  pamper  a  prisoner — that 
they  may  devour  him  when  they  are  ready  for  the  feast  The  eman- 
cipated States  and  the  Rayahs  are  now  more  afraid  of  the  Christian 
Powers  than  of  him.  Let  him  avail  himself  of  that  feeling,  and  make 
haste  to  agree  with  them  whilst  he  is  in  the  way  with  them.  Even 
as  regards  Greece,  he  would  be  wise  to  break  off  with  the  Concert  and 
come  to  terms  with  King  George.  Since  he  must  leave  Thessaly  in 
any  case,  the  only  bone  of  contention  is  the  indemnity.  By  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  he  might  secure  the  whole  of 
the  interest  till  the  capital  was  paid  off,  whereas,  if  he  take  Germany 
for  his  ''  honest  broker,"  he  will  find  that  most  of  the  indemnity  will 
find  its  way  to  Berlin.  He  would  also  find  the  same  policy  pay  in 
regard  to  Crete.  I  am  extremely  suspicious  about  the  autonomy 
promised  to  Crete,  and  fear  it  will  be  a  stepping-stone,  after  the 
example  of  Bosnia,  for  handing  the  island,  with  its  superb  harbour, 
over  to  one  of  the  trade,  if  not  political,  rivals  of  Great  Britain.  There, 
too,  the  Sultan  would  be  wise  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Greece,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Cabinet  will  put  its 
veto  on  the  nomination,  as  Governor  of  Crete,  of  any  subject  or  creature 
of  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  Saltan  would,  further,  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  widespread  feeling  among  the  Jews  to  return  to 
Palestine.  There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  them  into  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  now  far  outnumber  in  Jerusalem 
all  other  races  together.  Let  him  lease  Palestine  to  them.  So  far 
from  being  a  danger  to  him,  they  would  be  a  protection,  keeping  out 
more  formidable  claimants,  and  enriching  his  treasury  with  the  tribute 
of  a  land  which,  under  their  revived  husbandry,  would  again  abound 
in  wealth  and  become  the  emporium  of  a  thriving  trade.  It  is  as 
surprising  as  it  is  lamentable  that  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe  have 
so  little  imagination  as  not  to  see  the  fascinating  prospect  which 
restoration  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  its  vista  of  glorious  possibilities, 
opens  up  to  them.  They  claim  to  be  citizens  of  the  countries  wherein 
they  dwell,  and  fear  that  the  revival  of  a  Jewish  State  would  destroy 
their  statiia  in  the  various  States  of  Christendom.  But,  in  matter  of 
fact,  they  still  exist,  wherever  they  lit^    as  '*a  peculiar  people," 
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travetfiiDg  the  ocean  of  humanity,  a9  the  Gulf  Stream  does  the 
Atlantic,  without  miogling  with  it  except  in  minute  driblets.  Besides, 
the  Jews  were  largely  dispersed  among  the  cities  of  the  world  long 
before  the  extinction  of  their  polity.  Btat  what  is  curious  is  that  the 
Jewish  opponents  of  the  Zionist  Congress  so  signally  fail  to  see  the 
new  dignity  and  stafits  which  a  political  home  of  their  own  would  give 
them  in  the  world,  with  its  healthy  reflex  action  on  the  character  of 
the  race,  I  have  never  myself  been  touched  by  anti- Jewish  prejudices; 
bat  they  exist,  and  have  an  injurious  effdct  on  the  Jews  themselves, 
else  why  do  they  take  pains,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  di?guise  in  various 
ways  their  names  and  race  ?  The  Jew  would  cease  to  be  despised  if 
he  had  a  country  and  a  metropoHa  of  his  own  with  representatives  at 
the  Courts  of  kings.  That  Disraeli  would  welcome  with  enthusiasm 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  is  plain  from  hia  writiDgs. 
Their  gifts  in  the  realm  of  literature  and  art  are  proverbial,  but  will 
never  blossom  to  maturity  out  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  which  gave 
them  birth.  Surely  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  degenerate  sons  of 
a  race  that  has  been  dowered  with  an  illustrious  past  and  apparently 
predestined  to  a  mysterious  future,  who  still  prefer  *'the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt"  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  home  of  their  fathers  and  the 
heritage  of  their  nation, 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  Qitartcrbj  writer  that  England's  true 
p:)licy  is  to  come  to  an  nnderstandiog  with  BusBia.  Once  we  purge 
our  minds  of  what  Lord  Salisbury  lately  called  *'  an  antiquated  super- 
stition,*'  we  shall  see  that  our  interests  cla^h  nowhere  with  those  of 
Bussia;  certainly  less  than  with  any  European  Power  save  Italy, 
I  am  glad  also  to  find  the  QuarUrhf  Hcriev:  in  agreement  with 
what  I  have  so  often  insisted  on— the  utter  im potency,  except  for 
mischiefj  of  the  Concert  of  Europe.  ''  The  Sultan/'  says  the  Quarlcrlf/, 
**  knows  that  if  there  is  any  menace  he  can  afford  to  despise,  it  ia  one 
acidressed  to  him  by  the  Concert  of  Europe.  Ha  is  perfectly  aware 
that  Turkey  has  never  been  obliged  to  submit  except  after  isolated 
intervention/'  It  is  in  the  Levant  and  the  Balkan  peniosnla  that 
British  interests  are  just  now  most  seriously  menaced,  and  they  are- 
menaced  by  Austria  and  Germany,  who  have  conspired  to  bring  about 
fur  their  own  ends  the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  are  determined  to 
force  her,  if  they  are  allowed,  inside  the  iron  fence  of  commercial 
agreements,  by  means  of  which  they  hope  to  nionopolise  the  trade  of 
Sjuth-eastern  Europe.  While  seeking  openings  for  trade  in  di&tant 
regions,  we  are  allowing  what  promises  to  be  some  of  the  richest 
markets  in  the  world,  at  our  own  door,  to  be  gradually  closed  against 
us.  The  success  achieved  by  Austro- German  diplomacy  at  Const  an* 
t'uople,  if  ratified  by  the  Hellenic  Government,  means  the  extinction 
of  Greek  independence  and  fatal  damage  to  the  influence  and  trade  of 
Eugland  in  the  Levant, 

Malcolm  Ma*:  Coll, 
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ENGLAND  was  slow  to  comprehend  the  Imperialism  which  treats 
the  population  of  the  entire  empire  on  the  same  footing  of 
social  and  political  equality.  Soldiers  who  won  great  battles  in  India, 
statesmen  who  established  great  institutions  in  Canada  or  Australia, 
had  to  drop  the  military  or  civil  distinctions  which  they  won  by  their 
public  services  when  they  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  become 
plain  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  or  Bobinson  in  England.  Down  to  the 
reign  of  George  III.  it  was  universally  held  that  a  colonist  was  not 
entitled  to  manufacture  a  hobnail  or  a  horseshoe,  or  to  carry  the 
produce  of  his  country  to  European  markets  in  his  own  ships.  Even 
Chatham  and  Burke,  who  defended  the  political  liberty  of  colonists 
with  generous  zeal,  regarded  them  in  the  region  of  industrial  progress 
as  social  serfs.  A  returning  colonist  whose  name  rang  through 
distant  lands,  had  no  recognition  at  the  Colonial  GfBce,  or  was  regarded 
only  as  a  political  poo^  relation.  With  responsible  government  they 
obtained  the  power  of  protecting  themselves,  but  the  social  recognition 
came  later.  It  began  with  a  man  of  genius.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  directed  Governors  to 
send  him  letters  of  introduction  with  any  notable  colonist  returning  to 
Europe,  that  he  might  personally  communicate  with  them.  Lord 
Carnarvon  systematised  and  enlarged  this  judicious  policy,  but  still 
the  public  understood  it  imperfectly.  I  have  seen  a  great  assembly 
of  colonial  Governors,  statesmen  and  soldiers  at  a  banquet  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  gave  in  their  honour,  and  though  there  were 
numerous  speeches,  not  a  single  colonist  was  invited  to  open  his  lips ; 
the  old  Christy  Minstrels  of  British  politics  were  the  only  speakers  at 
the  colonial  banquet.     Mr.  Chamberlain  has  finally  set  the  matter 
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on  its  right  footing,  and  colonial  Btateemen  and  soldiers  hare  been 
received  in  the  metropolis  as  gaests  of  the  empire. 

At  the  era  I  write  of,  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  I  returned  from 
Australia  after  ten  years'  residence  in  Melboarne,  daring  which  I  had 
more  than  once  held  political  office,  and  taken  a  constant  share  in 
public  affairs.  I  brought  no  introductions  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
did  not  trouble  myself  about  them  at  all.  I  was  returning  among 
friends  whom  I  loved,  a  curious  observer  of,  but  no  longer  an  actor 
in,  the  public  affairs  of  tne  country.  I  recall  my  observations  in  that 
day  because  they  revive  many  subjects  the  interest  of  which  is 
renewed,  and  which  are  probably  of  not  less  consequence  now  than 
when  they  were  made. 

When  the  Grmt  Victoria  took  a  pilot  on  board  in  the  British 
Channel,  I  beard  the  tragic  news  that  Richard  Cobden  had  died 
suddenly,  and  I  was  well  persuaded  that  he  had  not  left  an  honester 
man  behind.  My  first  inquiry  was  for  my  letters.  I  had  fixed  my 
business  address  at  the  office  of  Edward  Neale,  .consul  for  the 
Argentine  Repabltc,  Neale  was  originally  a  journalist,  and  a  very 
notable  one  ;  his  "  Metropolitan  Gossip  "  in  a  Liverpool  newspaper  was 
the  undoubted  origin  of  the  prolific  family  of  London  correspondents. 
Though  he  was  an  official  entitled  to  wear  a  gorgeous  uniform  and  a 
cocked  hat,  he  insisted  on  describing  himself  as  an  old  newspaper 
hack,     I  find  this  entry  in  my  diary : 

**  Neale's  freshness  and  faith  are  marvellous.  He  believes  in  David 
TJrquhart  as  Omer  believed  in  Mahomet,  or  St.  Just  in  Eobesplerre. 
Urquhart,  he  tells  me,  after  hk  experiment  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
I  failed,  operated  on  public  opinion  through  Foreign  Oilice  Committees 
(established  in  the  gi^at  towns  of  tlie  North),  who  support  a  small  Parlia- 
mentary party  faithful  to  him.^' 

David  Urquhart'f  I  fear,  has  got  a  good  deal  forgotten  in  latter 
years,  but  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  he  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
was  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who  had  been  a  diplo- 
matistj  and  in  1855  he  got  elected  for  Stafford,  and  vron  the  sympathy 
of  Irishmen  by  declarinf?  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  an  urgent 
British  interest  We  did  him  the  service  of  getting  his  aide-de-camp, 
Chisholm  Anatey,  elected  for  an  Irish  constituency,  and  he  came  to 
Ireland  to  confer  with  us  on  the  policy  of  the  session.  He  was  mani* 
festly  a  man  of  ability,  but  the  effect  was  diminished  by  fantastic 
manners,  and  overshadowed  by  a  self-esteem  so  prodigious  that  it  cast 
an  air  of  ridicule  on  whatever  he  proposed.  An  extract  from  the  diary 
may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  strange  phenomenon : 

**  I  willed  on  Mr.  Urquhart  at  Morrison's  Hotel.  He  received  me  iirrayed 
in  orange  silk  trousers,  and  a  caftan  of  some  green  material,  and  looked  like 
iin  Oriental  pasha  condescending  to  mate  for  a  momeot  with  the  dullards 
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of  the  West.  A  magnificent  portfolio  lay  before  him  Morthy  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  congratulated  him  on  the  probability  of  his  entering 
Parliament. 

"  Yes,  he  said,  if  he  could  form  a  solid  English  party,  who,  in  addition 
to  performing  important  services  to  the  empire,  could  repeal  the  Union,  it 
would  repay  him  for  diverting  a  brief  space  from  the  serious  business  of  hi& 
life. 

"  *  You  have  graver  business  than  Parliament  ? '  I  queried  in  some 
surprise. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  said;  *  my  businej«s  is  in  the  genero|is,  simple,  noble  East,  not 
among  the  mean  intrigues  and  cabals  called  Parliamentary  government.' 

"  *  You  don*t  approve,'  I  said,  *  of  English  liberty  as  embodied  in  the  will 
of  the  people  ? ' 

" '  I  approve  of  English  liberty,'  he  replied,  *  as  embodied  in  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign.  My  late  illustrious  friend  William  IV.  contemplated,  if  he 
had  been  happily  spared,  certain  changes  in  the  sy&tem  which  would  restore 
true  liberty,  protected  by  its  natural  guardian,  the  only  safe,  reliable  and 
disinterested  friend  of  the  people,  their  king.  It  was  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  present  its  opinions  to  the  king,  and  his  right  to  weigh  them  and 
decide.' 

''  I  laughed,  and  suggested  that  the  king  would  not  decide,  one  might 
presume,  without  a  colloquy  with  his  mistresses,  like  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. ,  What  a  gorgeous  Council  of  State  Charles  II.  could  consult  without 
quitting  his  salon  !  His  late  illustrious  friend  was  not  a  Solomon,  but  he 
doubtless  knew  that  his  father  had  lost  the  American  colonies  by  following 
his  own  unaided  will. 

**  *  Oh  ! '  Urquhart  exclaimed,  *  you  are  poisoned  with  the  gas  of  the  thing 
called  Western  Civilisation,  the  damnable  modern  practice  of  ruling  the 
wise  by  the  foolish.' 

"  May  I  inquire,'  I  said,  *  if  you  propose,  in  this  year  of  grace  1846,  to 
substitute  the  will  of  the  Queen  for  the  will  of  the  nation  ? ' 

"  No,'  he  said,  *  my  present  purpose  is  quite  different.  I  hope  to  bring 
Lord  Palmerston  to  justice.  In  his  early  and  unfriended  youth  he  was  sold 
to  Russia  and  has  never  been  able  to  escape  from  her  grasp.  As  he  grew 
more  important  he  became  a  more  useful  and  subservient  agent.  To  betray 
England  is  the  price  of  his  daily  bread.  And  he  can  never  escape ;  no  one 
thwarts  the  policy  of  Russia  and  lives.  When  a  great  person  dies  prema- 
turely the  newspapers  announce  "  a  visitation  of  Providence,"  but  a  wise  man 
murmurs  "  a  visitation  of  RuFsia."  ' 

"  *  How  has  Mr.  David  Urquhart  escaped  the  poisoner's  cup  or  stiletto?' 
I  inquired ;  *  he  has  been  thwarting  Russia  to  the  best  of  his  power.* 

"  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  and  if  I  succeed  my  time  will  come.  I  am  not  yet 
formidable  enough,  but  whenever  I  am  troublesome  to  Russia^  she  will  dis- 
embarrass herself  of  me.' 

"  *  The  remainder  of  your  menaced  life  will  be  spent  in  Parliament,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

"  *  Not  at  all ;  Parliament  is  an  episode  in  a  greater  career.  I  cannot  long 
neglect  the  40,000,000  of  men  who  depend  on  me  for  inspiration  and 
guidance.' 

"  *  Forty  millions ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  May  an  ill-informed  Western  inquire 
where  this  numerous  family  resides  ?  * 

"  *  They  reside  in  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  East  of  Europe. 
Who  guides  the  Hungarian  ?  Lajos  Kossuth,  you  will  say ;  well,  perhaps 
so,  but  after  Kossuth  they  look  to  me  most  of  men.  On  whom  do  the  Poles 
rely  ?     It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  unites  the  confidence  of 
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SO  many  of  the  two  parties  ioto  which  they  are  imhappUy  divided  as  myself. 
The  Moslems  ?  Ko  one  can  compete  with  me  there.  The  Sultan  Ls  unhappy 
if  he  acts  without  my  advice,  and  when  I  go  to  Byzantium,  my  first,  my 
longest^  Hsit  is  to  the  Queen  Mother.  When  she  will  see  no  one  else,  ahe 
see.s  me/ 

"*  Good  gracious ! '  I  murmurecl  ;  *  there  is  no  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, I  hope  ?  * 

**  *  Gossips  will  be  gossipj^^  of  course  ;  but  assuredly  there  is  no  ground  for 
scandal  in  the  conduct  of  that  excellent  woman/ 

"  *  Is  that  your  whole  dimUele  f  I  imjuired. 

"  '  No,*  ho  said,  *  The  Servians,  the  Walloons  and  the  Moldavians  go  to 
make  up  the  40»(»0(>,000,  without  counting  the  Druses  of  Lebanon,  who  have 
no  reliance  but  on  me/ 

**  During  this  colloquy  Urquhart  kept  his  fiery  Celtic  temperament  under 
complete  control,  and  I  tried  to  follow  his  example. 

'*  *  With  such  allies,*  I  ventured  to  suggest, '  I  wonder  you  have  not  struck 
some  great  stroke  in  the  world/ 

"  *  And  haven't  I  ?  *  he  replied,  *  I  saved  England  from  a  Chartist  revo* 
lution ;  there  would  have  been  a  great  explosion,  and  probably  a  general 
overturn,  but  for  my  influence  with  the  leaders,' 

**  *  In  that  case,'  I  suggested,  '  the  explosion  is  only  postponed.' 

'*  *  No,  I  am  taking  measures  to  render  it  impossible.  When  the  leaders 
are  educated  they  will  understand  they  can  get  all  they  want  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  violence.  After  four  years  iii  a  workman's  college  they  will  be 
familiar  with  history,  philosophy  and  political  science,  and  not  likely  to 
commit  betises,* 

** '  It  will  be  a  costly  experiment/  I  sugg^ted,  *  to  create,  endow,  and 
maintain  such  a  system  of  education  for  a  whole  people.* 

**  *  No,'  he  said,  '  they  will  leai^n  all  they  need  by  conversation  with  me/ 

"  Mr,  Urquhart  uttered  these  marvels  in  a  level  voice,  without  rhetoric  or 
empha-sis ;  very  much,  indeed,  like  the  ordinary  gossip  of  a  morning  call. 
It  IB  not  a  bee  the  man  has  in  his  bonnet,  but  a  beehive ! " 


But  on  reflection  I  seemed  to  recognise  truth  in  the  prophet  David'B 
warnings,  which  has  fallen  too  much  into  abeyance.  The  sum  and 
fiobstance  of  Urquhartism  was  :  Russia  has  designs.  Tbes©  as  being 
inimical^  in  his  view,  not  only  to  Englaodj  but  to  homanity  all  over 
the  globe^ — ^the  aim  of  the  Komanoffa  being  the  restoration  in  their 
own  person  of  Roman  nnivereal  empire — he  held  it  to  b 3  the  duty  of 
every  Englishman  to  trace  ont  and  expose.  Bat  he  care!  nothing  for 
'*  motives,"  whether  good  or  bad,  true  or  false  ;  whether  on  the  part 
of  Russia  herself,  or  of  her  agents  avowed  or  occult.  He  dealt  only 
with  facts,  with  results,  whether  consummated  or  on  the  high  road  to 
be  flo,  and  claimed  to  have  so  mastered  the  knowledge  of  her  system 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  tools,  he  added  emphatically, 
with  which  Russia  works  are  Cabinets,  bought,  cowed,  or  deluded. 
The  most  startling  incident  occurred  as  I  rose  to  withdraw,  A  waiter 
brought  in  some  letters  for  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  character,  Urquhart  coolly  took  the  letters,  opened  and  read 
tbem.  Noticing  my  glance  of  astonishment,  he  aaid  that  his  relation 
to  his  friends  authorised  him  to  treat  their  correspondence  as  his  own. 
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I  mnrmnred  my  thanks  that  I  was  not  one  of  his  friends  and  with- 
drew. 

Betnrning  to  the  sabject  of  Urqahart,  Neale  declared : 

''  He  has  proved  beyond  controversy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Palmerston  mutilated  the  form  and  habitually  altered  the 
sense  of  public  documents  before  submitting  them  to  the  House.  The  object 
was  to  screen  Russia,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  fifty-four  instances  he  had 
expunged  the  name  of  the  Tsar  in  despatches  and  inserted  some  other 
expression.  The  forgery  of  a  despatch,  Neale  insisted,  was  as  serious,  and, 
might  be,  infinitely  more  serious,  than  the  forgery  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange ; 
when  it  assailed  the  interest  of  the  State  it  became  high  treason.  '  And  the 
net  result  of  all  this,'  I  said, '  is  that  Palmerston  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  England.'  '  Yes,'  said  Neale,  '  we  live  in  an  age  of  levity  and  igno- 
rance, but  he  ran  a  risk  of  destruction.  Bright  stated  the  case  against  him 
in  1861,  and  but  for  the  succour  of  Disraeli,  he  would  have  been  ruined.' 
^  But  Urquhart,'  I  suggested,  *  has  been  doing  other  work  ;  I  hear  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  Turkish  bath.'  *  Yes,'  Neale  rejoined,  *  he  has  taught 
Englishmen  to  wash  themselves  as  Mussulmans  do,  and  shown  them  a  short 
cut  to  India  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez — a  great  project  which  Palmerston 
of  course  opposes  in  the  interest  of  Russia.'  Neale  assured  me  he  himself 
was  stUl  faithful  to  his  early  Irish  convictions.  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
man,  greatly  esteemed,  I  find,  by  Sir  William  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
unspoiled  by  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  newspaper  offices." 

My  correspondence  realised  the  meaning  of  an  Irish  ''  caed  mile 
failthe."  Before  I  landed  welcomes  and  receptions  were  proffered, 
which  showed  that  the  men  with  whom  my  life  had  been  associated, 
at  any  rate,  were  not  disposed  to  forget  me.  The  member  for  Leitrim, 
an  ally  through  all  my  Parliamentary  career,  and  notably  so  in  the 
contest  over  my  Parliamentary  qualification,  offered  me  his  town  house 
and  servants  during  my  residence  in  London. 

A  similar  letter  came  from  Richard  Swift,  the  former  sheriff  for 
Middlesex,  who  promised  to  gather  all  that  remained  of  our  old  party 
at  a  political  honse-warming. 

"  We  went  [says  my  diary]  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Swift  at  his  pleasant 
home  at  Wandsworth.  How  little  Australians  and  Englishmen  know  of 
each  other's  habits.  He  proposed  to  astonish  my  boys  with  a  noble  flock  of 
lambs  reaching  almost  to  two  hundred ;  the  eldest  had  been  recently  on  a 
run  in  Australia  where  there  were  forty  thousand  sheep !  An  Australian 
wattle  is  the  pride  of  his  green  house,  and  the  children  are  more  familiar 
with  the  wattle  on  a  thousand  hills  than  English  boys  with  the  hawthorn. 
I  will  send  him  an  emu,  or  black  swan,  when  I  return  to  the  south." 

John  Forster  asked  me  to  make  an  immediate  appointment  to  meet 
a  few  old  literary  friends,  and  there  were  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  my 
own  country. 

I  came  home  for  rest  and  recreation  after  assiduous  labour,  and 
speedily  found  myself  entangled  in  more  engagements  and  under- 
takings than   embarrassed  me  in  Australia.      Many  of    them  were 
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merely  socml,  and  thejr  sometimes  involved  long  jonrneys  and  much 
loss  of  time ;  bot  they  brought  me  a  reward  that  was  more  than 
compensation.  Far  a  coople  of  weeks  I  found  it  impossible  to  visit 
Cheyne  Row,  and  my  dear  old  friend,  Mrs»  Carlyle,  was  impatient 
that  I  did  not  find  her  earlier : 

^'5  Chetne  Row,  Chelsea, 

**  Wednesday,  April  2G,  1S65. 

"  My  dear  Mk.  Duffy, — Mr.  Unrlyle  read  in  a  newspaj^r  ten  days  ago 
that  you  had  i*eturiied  from  Australia,  and  were  stopping  In  London,  I 
said  it  couldn't  be  true;  for  you  wouldn't  have  been  many  hours  in  London 
without  coming  to  see  w*.  But  Mr*  C.  thought  otherwitie — that  you  might 
have  foimd  no  time  yet— and  he  desired  me  to  put  George  Cooke  (a  friend 
of  ours  who  can  tind  out  everything)  on  discovering  where  you  Here  lodged. 
Had  this  failed,  I  suppose  he  woukl  ha%'e  advertised  for  you  in  the  Timeaf  if 
still  you  had  made  no  sign  ! 

**  You  may  figure,  then,  how  glad  I  was  when  your  letter  and  basket 
arrived  to  me  this  morning,  jufet  &s  I  was  starting  off  for  my  long  daily 
drire*  Since  I  came  back  I  have  done  nothing  but  admire  the  varioii- 
presents  you  have  sent  me,  and  think  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  collect 
the.se  things  for  me  bo  far  away. 

**  But  we  want  to  see  you  ;  when  wiU  you  come  ? 

**  Mr.  C.  sayti  he  is  going  to  call  for  you  to-moiTOW  morning:  but  most 
likely  you  will  be  gone  out.  So  it  would  be  best  to  niako  an  appointment 
to  meet  here  at  dinner,  sfvy  at  six  o'clock,  when  a  man's  day's  work  is  oi 
ought  to  be  done!  Name  any  day  you  like,  only  let  it  be  soon,  i|^ you 
please,  for  I  am  impatient  to  see  you, 

**  Affection atelv  yours, 

"Jake  \V.  Carlyle." 


In  all  England,  and  in  all  Ireland  afterwards^  there  was  but  ono 
^woman  each  to  welcome  me  with  the  frank  and  cordial  salute,  and  I 
rejoice  always  to  remember  that  Mrs,  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  two  who 
80  honoured  me.  Men  of  many  moods  and  many  opinions  foond 
their  way  to  me  daily.  A  few  fragments  picked  indiscriminately 
from  my  diary  of  that  day  will  illnstrate  the  life  in  which  I  fonnd 
myself  immersed  in  London  better  than  a  formal  narrative : 

•♦  Dined  at  the  Stafford  Club  with  Cashel  Hoey,  and  met  Blake,  the  new 
member  for  Waterford,  a  Young  Irelander  out  of  date.  Blake  complained 
of  the  dreadful  monotony  of  life  in  Parliament  for  men  who  take  little  or 
no  share  in  debate.  *  You  want  a  little  society/  1  said.  *  Woe  is  me ;  I 
did  want  it,*  he  replied,  *  and  I  got  it ;  but  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
dii^ease.  I  was  introduced  lately  to  a  family  of  a  motherland  two  daughters 
of  distinction,  wlio  had  seen  better  daya.  On  my  second  visit  the  mother 
inquired  if  my  horses  were  in  town ;  the  poor  girls,  who  used  to  ride  daily 
when  we  lived  in  Devonshire,  are  pining  for  a  little  exercise.  My  horsew 
not  being  in  town  (nor  in  the  country),  I  had  three  from  a  livery  stable 
twici?  a  week  for  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  £80.  We  naturally  grew  more 
familiar,  and  the  old  lady  asked  me  one  evening  whetlier  I  had  fruit  or 
flowers  sent  over  from  my  Irish  estate.  No,  1  hjuln't,  V)ut  there  was  a 
garden  lying  between  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  where  for  five  guineas  a 
week  the  deficiency  was  made  up.  The  young  ladies  were  musicians,  and 
'^mabled  me  occasionally  to  enjoy  Mojcart  and  Beethoven.     The  dear  girls 
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play  for  you,  observed  the  old  lady,  but  not  the  latest  music ;  they  have 
never  heard  the  new  opera  which  London  is  crazed  about.  They  did  hear 
it,  of  course,  and  a  box,  bouquets,  and  ices  seriously  swelled  my  weekly 
commissariat  account.  By-and-by  a  dinner  at  Richmond ;  mamma  and  the 
two  girls  with  two  friends  of  my  own  sex.  Carnages,  bouquets,  dinner, 
£25.  Since  that  time  I  devoted  myself  steadily  to  business  in  the  after- 
noon.' I  must  have  greatly  altered,  for  Blake  positively  asserts  he  would 
not  in  the  least  recognise  me,  a  bronzed  and  bearded  man  having  replaced 
the  pallid  student  of  his  experience. 

"The  0*Donoghue,  the  grand-nephew  of  O'Connell,  called  on  me;  he  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  young  fellow,  dressed  with  great  care ;  in  fact,  a 
dandy,  but  not,  I  fear,  a  man  of  originality  or  resources.  He  thanked  me 
for  putting  him  up  for  Clonmel  (in  1855),  but  'said  his  O'Connell  relations 
were  wrath  with  him  for  consenting  to  stand  against  John,  and,  worse  than 
that,  at  my  nomination.  He  represents  the  extreme  wing  of  Nationalist* 
at  present,  in  concert  with  G.  H.  Moore.  He  talks  very  agreeably  and,  I 
am  told,  speaks  in  Parliament  with  considerable  effect ;  but  he  has  nothing 
to  say  that  suggests  hope  or  confidence.  He  told  me  he  went  over  to 
Boulogne  to  meet  John  Mitchel,  with  a  view  to  closer  concert  between  Irish 
and  American  Nationalists,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  because  of  Mitchel's 
distrust  of  G.  H.  Moore,  and  Moore,  I  understand,  distrusts  Dillon,  and 
meantime  life  fades  away  and  nothing  is  done.  '  Alas  and  alas !  for  the 
once  proud  people  of  Banba.'  O'Donoghue  spoke  of  the  Fenians.  Stephens, 
he  said,  called  on  him,  and  asked  him  to  join  them.  In  reply  he  requested 
to  be  told  what  number  of  men,  and  what  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money  they  had  accumulated.  Stephens  said  he  would  be  placed  on  the 
Supreme  Council  and  furnished  with  this  information  if  he  became  a 
Fenian  ;  if  not  it  would  be  impossible  to  disclose  to  him  the  secrets  of  the 
organisation.  O'Donoghue  suggested  there  was  one  thing  Stephens  might 
do  without  diselosing  these  secrets;  let  him  muster  10,000  men  in  any 
place  where  he  (O'Donoghue)  could  inspect  them,  and  he  would  recognise 
the  solid  strength  of  the  organisation  and  negotiate  with  it ;  but  this  was 
never  done. 

'^  I  had  a  good  talk  on  recent  Australian  afiairs  with  Childers  and 
Clarke,*  breakfasting  with  the  latter  the  other  day.  They  admit  that 
Australia  is  imperfectly  understood  at  home,  of  which  there  were  some 
curious  instances  recently  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament.  I  am  very  much 
disposed  to  deliver  a  speech  or  a  lecture  in  vindication  of  Australia,  not  on 
behalf  of  any  party,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  which  I  feel  under 
so  much  obligation." 

When  I  called  a  second  time  on  Neale  for  my  Australian  letters,  he 
spoke  with  extraordinary  enthmsiasm  about  a  young  Irish  member. 
Pope  Hennessy^  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Disraeli's  rise  to  political 
importance,  he  says^  was  nothing  to  Hennessy's.  Disraeli  failed  over 
and  over  again  in  getting  into  Parliament ;  Hennessy  got  in  at  once,, 
and  he  made  no  fatal  failure  in  the  House,  but  rose  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  would  certainly  sit  in  the  next  Cabinet.  I  inquired 
whether  he  did  not  mean  that  Hennessy  would  be  a  junior  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  ?  '*  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  he  ought  to  take  nothing  short 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  will  become  a  millionaire  as  well  as  a  states- 

*  The  present  lieatenant- General  Hir  Andrew  Clarke. 
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man*  Important  concesaaions  had  been  made  to  him  in  Continental 
coontrieB^ — by  the  Pope,  for  example,  and  at  the  Taileries.  He  was 
at  home  with  everybody,  from  Pio  Nono  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  waa 
his  personal  friend.  The  Irish  priests  applanded  him,  and  so  did  the 
Irish  Fenians.  He  had  negotiated  a  great  commercial  transaction 
with  Rothschild  Utc-d-Uk!'  I  inqaired  if  he  was  going  to  become  a 
new  Jobn  Sadleir?  "No,"  he  said,  **  he  was  an  honest  man,  who 
meant  well  to  Ireland,  and  would  be  of  effectual  service  to  her  by-and- 
bye.  There  was  no  one  in  the  Tory  party  between  him  and  Disraeli," 
I  suggested  that,  if  a  benighted  colonist  might  venture  on  an  opinion, 
I  thought  some  case  might  be  made  for  Mr,  Cairns,  Lord  Robeit 
Cecil,  and  Lord  Stanley;  or,  to  limit  myself  to  his  own  countrymen, 
Whiteside  and  Napier*  Bat  Neale  had  an  answer  ready  in  every 
case.  Hoey,  who  does  not  rate  Henneasy  as  extravagantly  as  Neale, 
says  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  established  friendly  relations  with 
various  powers,  potentates,  and  dominions,  bitterly  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  that  Disraeli  is  fond  of  him. 

My  way  to  Neale^s  lay  through  Whitehall ;  the  last  fragment  of 
poor  old  Parliament  Street  still  protrudes  itself  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  new  Palace  of  Weatminster,  like  a  front  tooth  broken 
and  jagged — a  very  miserable  and  ridiculous  spectacle.  If  I  were 
Prince  of  Wales  (which,  the  Lord  be  praised,  I  am  not)  I  wooM  find 
a  career  in  extinguishing  the  fog  by  the  aid  of  science,  and,  with  the 
help  of  some  architect  of  genius,  making  London  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  of  Europe,  One  cannot  stir  out  of  doors  without  seeing 
something  that  ought  to  be  amended,  something  that  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  something  that  ought  to  be  supplied. 

A  day  or  two  later  Pope  Hennessy  called  on  me.  He  is  a  dapper^ 
dandified  little  fellow,  with  a  frank,  cordial  smile.  He  told  me,  if  he 
had  been  ten  years  older,  he  would  have  been  an  active  ally  of  mine 
in  1848»  His  father  bred  htm  up  as  a  vehement  Nationalist,  and  he 
only  waited  a  fair  opportunity  to  serve  the  good  old  ciu,-e.  He  urged 
me  to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pledged  himEelf  for  one 
warm  supporter.  I  asked  him  about  his  relations  to  John  Dillon,  for 
whom  he  professed  respect  and  affection. 

On  Sunday  I  generally  went  to  Chelsea,  and  after  a  pleasant  gossip 
in  the  little  sitting-room  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  Madame,  I 
sallied  oat  with  Carlyle  and  walked  for  several  hours  in  Hyde  Park 
or  Battersea  Park,  talking  as  of  old.  I  rarely  could  remain  for  the 
evening,  as  John  Forster  had  provided  a  treat  which  I  found  irre- 
aiBtible.  Kobert  Browning  had  promised  to  dine  with  him  for  some 
Sundays  in  succession,  and  Forster  proposed  that  I  shonld  make  a 
third.  He  knew  that  I  had  regarded  Browning,  since  I  first  read 
**A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon''  in  an  ill-printed  pamphlet,  as  the  first 
poet  of  his  age  and  country.     I   have  found  in  my  diary  a  note  of 
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the  first  eveniDg,  which  occapies  as  much  space  as  I  can  afford  in  this 
place  for  these  pleasant  symposia  : 

"  Before  Browning  arrived,  Forster  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  poet 
was  hopelessly  misjudged  by  the  bulk  of  his  contemporaries.  I  suggested 
that  that  was  what  ordinarily  happened  to  an  original  man,  especially  to 
an  original  poet.  It  was  not  so  very  long  since  Englishmen  utterly  dis- 
regarded Wordsworth ;  afterwards  they  were  diverted  by  the  shallow 
impudence  of  Jeffrey  at  his  cost ;  and,  finally,  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  The  sapie  process  was  probably  recurring  with 
Robert  Browning. 

"  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Browning  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
middle-sized,  slight,  grey  bearded,  with  a  small  but  well-shaped  head.  His 
personal  uttei-ance  wants  depth  and  force,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  much  less 
powerful  man  than  he  is.  But  he  is  gracious  and  winning  in  a  high  degree. 
After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  a  singularly  agreeable  smoking-room,  lined 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  cooled  with  ferns  and  creeping  plants.  The  talk 
fell  first  upon  Palmerston,  whose  death  filled  the  newspapers.  Browning 
and  Forster  agreed  with  a  suggestion  of  mine,  that  the  tone  of  the  London 
press  about  him  was  false  and  altogether  misleading.  He  was  not,  Browning 
said,  what  they  represented  him  to  be,  and  no  human  soul  believed  that  he 
was.  I  spoke  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  an  experiment  in  journalism 
which  ought  to  succeed.  It  substituted  for  the  heavy  joints  and  coarse 
vegetables  of  the  daily  press  an  intellectual  rnenu  of  small,  pleasant  plat^^ 
delicately  cooked  and  daintily  served.  Browning  agreed  that  it  was  the 
perfection  of  a  paper  for  people  who  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,  as  a  man  might  learn  it  at  a  club  or  over  a  dinner-table ;  not 
as  it  was  furnished  by  reading-room  or  news  agencies.  Forster  said  he 
had  not  yet  seen  the  journal,  but  the  extracts  he  read  in  other  papers  did 
not  attract  him.  I  asked.  Forster  who  was  mimicking  Fonblanque  in  the 
Examiner,  Why,  Fonblanque  himself,  he  said.  He  was  a  man  of  feeble 
organisation,  who  had  kept  himself  alive  for  many  years  by  careful  regimen 
and  general  watchfulness,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  his  old  pursuits. 
Browning  said  his  own  father,  who  was  a  careful  liver,  had  reached  eighty- 
five,  and  was  still  vigorous  and  alert.  The  conversation  went  off  to  Words- 
worth. I  said  Carlyle  considered  Wordsworth  the  best  talker  in  England. 
Browning  said  he  was  certainly  not  at  all  so  in  latter  years ;  he  spoke  little, 
and  only  on  subjects  that  interested  himself,  without  respect  to  the  taste  of 
his  audience.  The  first  time  he  met  Wordsworth  was  at  dinner  ;  Savage 
Landor  also  was  present,  and  both  poets  invited  him  to  take  wine  with  them 
after  the  kindly  fashion  of  that  day,  and  never  was  a  youngster  so  intoxi- 
cated with  delight.  I  said  to  Forster  that  the  portrait  of  Savage  Landor 
in  his  memoir  of  him  had  the  look  of  a  wild  animal,  the  mouth  ready  to 
snap  at  you,  and  in  the  eyes  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  savage  reserve  of  brood- 
ing discontent.  If  the  ten  commandments  were  written  in  Francis  Horner's 
face,  a  majority  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  seemed  to  lurk  in  that  mouth. 
Forster  said  that  the  portrait  was  ill-engraved  ;  Lander's  explosion  of  wrath 
covered  a  generous  and  sympathetic  natuie,  always  eager  for  the  right  and 
the  true.  I  asked  Forster  how  it  came  that  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  last 
prefaces,  could  declare  that  he  had  not  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  mind  when  he 
painted  Harold  Skimpole.  It  was  a  cruel  caricature,  turning  foibles  and 
weaknesses  into  crimes,  but  it  was  undeniably  Leigh  Hunt.  *  Oh,'  said 
Forster,  *  if  you  had  seen  the  proofs  before  they  passed  through  my  hands 
you  might  have  better  grounds  for  that  opinion.     So  much  was  cut  out 
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tbat  we  perauadetl  oui-selvet*  that  the  Siilient  traits  wei-e  etTaced,  but  too 
many  of  them  remaineil.  Dickcn>i  wa^  alm-med  at  the  impression  he  had 
made,  and  did  his  ht?>t  to  repair  the  wrong,  and  doubtless,  like  the  queen  in 
the  play,  did  protest  too  much,'*' 

Browning    tboQght    Hunt    had    been    Ul-treated;    he    had    been 

panished  with  a  severity  his  offences  did  not  justify.     Yes,  I  said, 

for  the  second  time,  at  least,  in  Hunt's  life  his  insouciance  and  levity 

had  been  visited  with  a  bavage  scorn  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for 

breaches  of  honour.     Moore  plunged  him  in  a  bath  of  vitriol  for  his 

book  on  Lord  Byron, 

*'  But  fed  as  be  was,  and  Ibis  makes  it  a  dark  case, 
With  sops  every  day  from  the  lion*s  own  pan, 
He  lift«  ap  bis  leg  'gainst^the  noble  beast's  carca&e, 
And does  all  that  a  dog  so  diminutive  can/' 

We  know  now,  Moore  knew  then,  that  Byron  was  selfi&h  and  arro- 
gant^  and  sorely  affronted  the  sensitive  poet  whom  Shelley  loved  so 
welh  Hunt*s  two  years*  imprisonment,  for  suggestiog  that  the 
immaculate  Prince  Regent  associated  with  persons  of  doubtful  repute, 
waa  not  a  greater  id  justice  than  Moore's  pasquinade. 

From  Moore^s  humour  the  talk  passed  to  that  of  Southey,  which 
Browning  professed  to  admire.  I  said  I  must  correct  my  Judgment 
on  this  point  by  so  high  an  authority.  I  had  always  considered 
Southey*s  comic  poems  dull,  and  even  dreary.  There  were  one  or  two 
exceptions,  perhaps^  and  the  others  had  sometimes  a  happy  line,  bat 
how  did  he  compare  with  Canning,  Praed,  or  Moore  ?  Browning 
replied  that  Southey*s  humour  was  of  a  different  f/cnrc  from  that  of 
the  poets  I  named,  but  he  deemed  it  good  of  its  kind* 

The  talk  wandered  to  Ireland.  Forster  said  he  thought  Irish  com- 
plainte  were  always  exaggerated,  and  often  altogether  unfounded. 
They  complained  of  things^ which  were  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
resolta  of  the  British  Empire.  Was  it  a  necessary  result,  I  inquired, 
that  the  Irish  should  pay  for  the  most  profusely  endowed  Church  in 
Europe,  with  which  they  refused  to  have  any  dealings  ?  Certainly 
Forster  said  ;  it  was  a  necessary  result :  the  Irish  were  a  minority  in 
the  Empire,  and  must  accept  the  Church  and  the  other  institutions  of 
the  Empire  as  a  consequence  of  that  fact  I  inquired  if  the  Scotch 
and  the  Lower  Canadians  were  not  in  the  same  condition,  and  yet 
altogether  escaped  this  inevitable  penalty.  Browning  said  he  thought 
Forster's  doctrine  altogether  indefensible.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
the  Church  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Protestant  Church  the  Church 
of  the  Euglish  people,  and  this  was  a  fact  of  which  legislation  might 
properly  take  cognisance.  I  said  I  was  pleased  to  have  Browning's 
support  for  so  just  and  reasonable  a  doctrine,  especially  as  I  found 
thropghont  bis  poems  the  Catholic  Church  so  habitually  disparaged 
that  I  should  have  expected  him  rather  than  Forster  to  condemn  it 
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to  perpetual  sabjection.  BrowniDg  replied  that  the  allaaions  to  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  which  I  complained  of  were  mainly  attributable  to 
local  circumstances.  He  had  lived  in  Italy,  and  he  took  his  illastra- 
tions  of  life  from  the  facts  which  fell  nnder  his  notice  there ;  had  he 
lived  in  England  he  would  probably  have  taken  them  from  the  Church 
of  which  Forster  was  so  enamoured.  I  said  I  had  always  assumed 
that  one  of  his  illustrations  from  the  Catholic  Church  which  was 
English  and  certainly  unfriendly.  Bishop  Blougram^  was  intended  to 
suggest  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Yes,  he  said^  Bishop  Blougram  was 
certainly  intended  for  the  English  Cardinal,  but  he  was  not  treated 
ungenerously.  I  rejoined  that  I  had  lent  that  poem  to  a  remarkably 
gifted  young  {Nriest^  who  considered  it  more  offensive  than  the  naked 
scorn  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  Browning  spoke  of  Irish  poets,  and  I 
asked  Forster  for  a  volume  I  had  recently  given  him  containing 
89veral  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  poems.  I  read  some  verses  of  ''  The 
Welshmen  of  Tirawley." 

Forster  said  the  ballad  was  vague  and  rhapsodical,  with  quite  un- 
necessary repetitions  of  the  same  idea  in  varied  phrases.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  criticising,  as  if  it  were  a  blemish  in  the  poem,  peculiarities 
which  belonged  to  Celtic  literature,  which  were  reproduced  by  Ferguson 
with  singular  skill  and  success.  The  vagueness  of  which  he  complained 
was  certainly  not  a  characteristic  of  the  poem  ;  it  opened  with  a  savage 
directness,  which  it  never  lost.  Browning  maintained  an  attentive 
critical  silence,  but,  to  my  surprise,  did  not  utter  any  opinion.  When 
we  left^  I  walked  away  with  Browning,  and  promised  to  visit  him  next 
day,  which  I  did. 

In  political  business  at  home  there  is  no  avoiding  a  public  dinner, 
and  I  was  entertained  at  a  dinner  at  St.  James's  Hall,  which  revived 
in  a  curious  and  significant  way  the  main  incidents  of  my  political 
life.  A  generation  earlier  I  had  founded  The  Nation^  in  concert  with 
two  friends.  One  was  in  his  grave,  but  the  other,  John  Dillon,  sat 
by  my  side.  I  was  tried  with  0*Connell  and  others  in  1843,  and  one 
of  the  group.  Sir  John  Gray,  was  there.  Later  came  a  time  of  trial 
and  danger,  and  D'Arcy  McGee,  one  of  my  closest  associates  in  that 
trial  and  danger,  who,  in  whatever  else  he  was  changed,  had  at  least 
remained  steadfast  in  his  kindness  to  me,  was  also  tbere.  In  the 
conflicts  with  the  State  which  followed,  if  I  came  through  triumphantly, 
I  owed  the  result  largely  to  the  skill  and  legal  acumen  of  a  learned 
friend.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  who  sat  near  me.  In  1852  I  entered 
Parliament^  to  test  the  principles  of  independent  opposition,  and  to 
obtain  through  them  a  recognition  of  the  just  rights  of  Irish  tenantry ; 
all  who  survived  of  that  party  sat  around  me,  augmented  by  the 
recruits  who  came  into  Parliament  since  my  departure  to  sustain  the 
same  principle.  And,  by  a  happy  accident,  some  of  the  men  who 
were  my  colleagues  in  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  happened  to  be  in 
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LondoD,  and  swelled  niy  welcome  home.  Aa  old  spoecli  is  commonly 
as  wearisome  as  an  old  dream^  but  there  was  an  incident  on  thia 
occasion  worth  noting.  Rabi?rt  Lowe,  who  was  opposing  a  Reform 
Bill  then  in  progress,  had  recently  in  Parliament  disparaged  the 
democracy  of  Aastralia  by  soggesting  that  the  payment  of  a  shilling 
fee  frightened  them  from  acquiring  the  franchise.  I  took  this  occasion 
to  remark  that  Mr.  L^we  waa  mnch  mistaken  in  the  motive.  The 
applicant  was  required  to  attend  personally  at  the  registry  office,  and 
personal  attendance  meant  the  waste  of  a  day*s  wages^  and  perhaps 
the  loss  of  a  nugget ;  but,  suppose  he  were  right  in  hia  facts,  I  conld  not 
see  how  it  helped  his  argument  that  the  democracy  ought  to  be  refused 
the  franchise  in  England.  If  I  might  call  in  question  the  logic  of  so 
accomplished  a  dialectician,  it  appeared  to  me  a  very  inconsequential 
argameut  to  contend  that,  because  the  working  classes  in  Anatralia 
were  indiflerent  to  the  franchise,  it  was  dangerous  to  grant  it  to  them 
in  England^  lest  they  might  swamp  all  the  other  classes  by  their  eager 
exercise  of  it*  It  was  the  subject  of  much  humorous  banter  at  the 
time  that  the  Tiines  sided  with  the  returned  colonist  against  its  own 
favourite  contributor : 

"  Mr.  Gavau  DutVy/*  it  said,  "  had  more  reason  on  his  side  than  we  like 
to  admit  in  his  retort  to  Mr.  Lowe's  strictures  on  the  Austnilian 
Parliament/* 

Next  morning  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  proprietor  of  the  Melbonrne 
Argus  J  wrote : 

"  I  have  had  read  to  me  with  great  pleasure  your  speech  at  St.  Jaraee's 
Hall,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  lind  tliat  you  are  taking  up  the  cudgels  against 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  the  odioug;,  sltinderous  propensities  of  Jolm 
BulL'^ 

John  Forster  wrote : 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Dufly,  with  what  pleasure  and  coi-clial  agree- 
ment I  read  what  you  are  reported  to  have  snid  at  the  dinner  on  Saturday. 

*^  You  have,  I  hope,  forgiven  me  all  my  levities  in  our  late  Sunday  night's 
talk^  for  which  I  am  ready  to  confess  and  do  penance  In  any  mode  you  may 
prescribe.** 

The  speech  seemed  to  have  satisfled  some  of  my  Tory  friends  as 
well  as  the  Liberals,     Sir  Emerson  Tennent  wrote  me : 

"  My  dulR  Duffy, — I  have  read  youi*  essay  on  Australian  polities  with 
the  ^me  conclusive  satisfaction  that  it  has  given  to  every  one  I  have 
spoken  to. 

"Should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  you  unengaged  for  Thm-sday 
next  (7th),  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  if  you  would  dine  with  us  at 
7.15  o'clock*     A  round  table  and  some  intelligent  friends. 

**  Faithfully  ever, 

**  J,  Emerson  Teknent/' 

VOU  LXXII,  2  M 
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A  few  more  extracts  from  my  diary  will  carry  me  throDgh  this 
period : 

"  Called  on  Robert  Lowe  by  appointment  to-day.  He  received  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  with  a  more  beaming  face  than  I  ever  noticed  on  him 
before.  He  spoke  with  perfect  frankness  and  unreserve  of  his  own  posi- 
tion ;  it  was  not  probable  that  he  should  come  into  the  present  Government, 
which  was  not  likely  to  last.  Lord  John  was  a  selfish  little  fellow  who  had 
no  friends,  and  his  colleagues,  except  Gladstone,  were  not  very  competent. 

Of  Lord ,  of  whom  I  inquired  sympathetically,  Lowe  said  he  was  getting 

on  in  office  as  well  as  a  tenth-rate  man  could  expect.  I  told  him  we  were 
dissatisfied  with  Card  well  in  the  colonies.  He  said  Card  well  meant  well ; 
he  had  known  him  for  forty  years,  since  their  college  days.  Card  well  had 
a  quick,  even  mind,  lively,  but  not  of  great  compass. 

"  Lowe  then  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  attempt  to  revive  transporta- 
tion to  the  colonies.  If  he  had  been  on  the  Select  Committee  he  would 
have  prevented  it,  and  he  believed  Childers  had  tried  to  do  so.  I  said 
Childers's  personal  success  was  gratifying  to  the  colonies.  Yes,  he  said,  he 
had  been  reasonably  successful,  a  result  which  owed  something  to  the  fact 
that  ho  was  a  near  kinsman  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  He  asked  me  about 
Michie,  and  spoke  frankly  of  his  correspondence.  I  said  Michie  was  faithful 
to  Australia  in  the  TimeSy  but  we  felt  that  he  (Lowe)  had  not  been  kind  to 
his  old  country ;  articles  which  we  attributed  to  him  disparaged  everything 
Australian.  He  said  his  hopes  of  a  future  for  Australia  were  greatly 
mitigated.  When  men  educated  in  Europe  ceased  to  go  there,  and  the 
governing  men  had  to  be  taken  from  colonial  classes,  it  would  fall  very  low. 
*  You  tell  me  what  great  things  you  are  doing  now,'  he  said,  smiling,  *  but 
wait  till  the  larrikin  comes  on  the  stage.  When  one  reflected,'  he  went  on, 
'on  the  degradation  to  which  the  border  ruffians  of  Kansas  and  other 
Western  States  have  fallen,  it  was  hard  to  maintain  a  hope  in  popular 
progress  and  popular  government.  The  future  was  a  great  perplexity ;  it 
reproved  the  pride  of  race  to  remember  that  an  especially  good  African  was 
immensely  better  than  an  exceptionally  degraded  white  man.  Grod  may 
have  reserved  some  future  for  the  descendants  of  these  people  which  will 
make  plain  His  wisdom.  At  present  it  is  hard  to  comprehend.'  I  said  it 
seemed  to  me  Australia  wanted  no  interpretation,  property  and  life  were  as 
safe  in  an  AustraUan  city  as  in  an  English  one.  The  Australians  had  met 
all  their  financial  responsibilities  promptly ;  they  fostered  education  and 
religion,  and  the  community  was  as  free  from  crime  or  offence  as  any  in  the 
civilised  world.  He  repeated,  *  Wait  till  the  larrikin  comes  on  the  stage ; 
there  is  a  large  native  population  in  New  South  Wales  and  they  will  soon 
be  the  masters.' " 

I  speedily  bronght  my  wife  and  daughter  to  Dublin,  where  I  was 
plaDged  into  affairs  as  if  I  had  been  only  absent  for  a  week.  John 
Dillon,  I  found,  was  honorary  secretary  to  a  General  Association,  of 
which  Cardinal  Callen  was  understood  to  be  the  most  active  promoter. 
D'Arcy  McGee  had  recently  arrived  in  Ireland  from  Canada,  and  I 
Tead  with  great  pain  and  regret  a  lecture  he  delivered  at  Wexford, 
in  which  he  described  his  early  opinions  as  boyish  follies^  many  of 
which  he  had  manifestly  dropped  by  the  way.  I  wrote  a  remonstrance, 
and  assured  him,  in  conclasion,  that  though  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
fool  at  twenty  and  a  philosopher  or  statesman  at  forty,  in  my  opinion 
iie  was  much  to  be  preferred  in  the  former  character. 
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Dined  in  the  evening  with  John  Dillon;  Samael  Ferguson, 
D.  F,  McCarthy,  John  O'Hagan,  Charles  Hart,  P.  J,  Smyth, 
J.  J*  McCarthy,  and  Dwyer  of  the  Pod  formed  the  company.  The 
only  stranger  was  Mr.  Prendergast,  author  of  a  book  on  the  settle- 
ment under  Cromwellj  which  is  well  spoken  of.  He  t<^ld  a  story 
daring  the  evening  extremely  ill-suited  to  his  audience.  When  Smith 
O'Brien  was  at  Ballingarry,  Prendergast  was  sheltering  in  a  farm- 
house with  some  Eogiish  newspaper  correspondents,  and  as  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  people,  he  undertook  to  go  out  and  discover 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  exulted  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  them  back 
word  that  the  conflict  took  place  in  a  cabbage-garden — a  phrase  which 
stuck,  I  conld  not  refrain  from  telling  him  that  if  he  rejoiced  in 
disparaging  a  generous  gentleman,  he  ought  to  exhibit  the  sentiment 
somewhere  else  than  among  that  gentleman's  most  intimate  friends. 
Dillon  whispered  to  me  daring  the  dinner  that  he  could  not  invite 
McGee,  as  most  of  the  men  present,  since  his  Wexford  speech,  would 
walk  out  of  the  room  if  he  came  into  it.  McGee,  who  has  seen  Dillon, 
^  quite  underrates  the  intensity  of  wrath  he  has  excited.  In  a  note 
to-day  he  treats  it  as  a  joke  : 

''  John  B* 
DiUon,  lie 
Cannot  put  up  with  D'Arcy  McGee." 

Next  day  I  had  a  long  UU-it-UU  with  Dillon,  He  tells  me  there  is  a 
conspiracy  in  Ireland  at  present  {dit  Feniao)  which  has  caught  many 
of  the  ex- clubmen.  It  is  entirely  promoted  by  James  Stephens,  whom 
I  would  remember  as  a  man  who  joined  O'Brien  at  Ballingarry.  He 
had  come  to  Dillon  at  the  outset  and  asked  his  assistance,  but  he 
regarded  his  project  as  utterly  futile,  and  declined.  I  suggested  that 
the  large  number  of  Irish  officers  traioed  in  the  American  War  gave 
Irish  conspiracy  a  new  element  of  strength.  Yes,  he  said,  but  they 
could  not  come  into  Ireland  without  passing  British  sentinels,  who 
would  close  the  door  on  the  first  serious  alarm.  The  conspiracy  found 
favour  in  America,  I  saidj  judging  by  the  Irish- American  papers 
which  I  sometimes  saw  at  Melbourne.  Yes,  he  said,  favour,  but 
not  confidence.  There  was  at  that  moment  an  agent  in  Dublin^ 
sent  over  to  ascertain  what  reality  there  was  in  the  representa- 
tions sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  Stephens.  The  conspirators  were 
honest,  but  not  competent  to  such  a  task,  and  no  serious  result 
was  probable,  or  indeed  possible.  Fenianism  did  not  surprise  me  at 
ftll*  England  inquired,  and  in  a  like  case  had  always  inquired^  who 
fidndled  the  sedition.  As  well  inquire  who  boiled  the  smoking  torrents 
that  burst  from  a  German  Spa.  ^len  may  construct  pipes  and  reser- 
voirs to  regulate  the  current,  but  the  spring  is  spontaneous  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  natural  agencies. 
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After  a  little  I  was  entertained  at  a  pablic  dinner,  where  all  that 
remained  of  the  National  party  of  1848  and  the  Tenant  Right  party 
of  1852  was  largely  represented.  John  Dillon  occupied  the  chair,  and 
on  his  right  sat  George  Henry  Moore,  and  on  his  left  Isaac  Bntt,  the 
two  most  gifted  orators  in  Ireland.  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  who 
rarely  visit  public  assemblies,  sent  letters  of  cordial  sympathy,  and 
popular  leaders  and  popular  priests  came  from  every  part  of  Ireland. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  tell  my  old  friends  that  all  I  asked  for  the  Irish 
farmer  had  been  attained  for  the  Irish  immigrant  in  Australia.  All 
that  I  asked  for  the  Irish  nation — to  rule  and  possess  its  own  country 
without  external  interference — was  also  attained  in  Australia,  a  testi- 
mony, surely,  that  our  claims  in  Ireland  were  not  unjust  or  extrava- 
gant. The  most  significant  fact  of  the  evening,  perhaps,  was  that 
Isaac  Butt,  who  was  supposed  to  have  attended  only  as  a  private  friend 
of  mine,  seised  the  occasion  to  announce  himself  as  a  Nationalist  of 
the  same  school  as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  from  that  time  his 
career  as  a  National  leader  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  On  the 
same  occasion  George  Henry  Moore  made  a  speech  of  great  rhetorical 
power  inflamed  with  unexpected  bitterness.  He  scoffed  at  the  attempt 
of  certain  persons,  meaning  Dr.  Cullen  and  his  associates,  to  revive  a 
National  movement,  after  having  betrayed  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
greatest  National  movements  Ireland  ever  possessed.  He  had  counte- 
nanced the  deserters,  but  after  their  defection  there  still  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  people's  cause  two  men  of  whose  leadership  any  people 
in  the  world  might  be  proud,  and  whom  any  other  people  would  have 
followed  with  unwavering  confidence.  One  of  the  two  was  their 
honoured  guest,  and  the  other  sat  in  a  higher  place,  and  still  prayed 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  for  whom  he  was  martyred.  It  needed 
all  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  John  Dillon  to  prevent  an  explosion, 
for  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  new  movement  assailed. 

I  was  urged  to  remain  at  home  so  vehemently^  so  persuasively,  that 
it  was  hard  to  resist.  A  General  Election  was  at  hand,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  genuine  Irish  party  of  Independent  Opposition,  such 
as  I  had  projected  in  1849,  might  be  re-created.  John  Dillon  wished 
to  have  me  forthwith  nominated  for  a  popular  constituency,  but  I 
would  consent  on  one  condition  only — that  George  Henry  Moore  and 
the  popular  priests  of  the  Tenant  League  would  fall  into  the  move- 
ment. I  met  unexpected  facilities,  and  still  more  unexpected 
difficulties.  I  told  Dillon  that  Moore  must  be  nominated  at  the 
same  time  as  I  was,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  Dr.  Cullen  would 
never  consent  to  either  of  us.  Dillon  insisted  that  I  was  mistaken, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  simplest  possible  test ; 
he  would  propose  Moore  and  me  as  candidates  at  the  next  public 
meeting,  and  if  Dr.  Cullen  made  any  embarrassing  objection  he  would 
resign  his  office  as  secretary  and  quit  the  association.    But  Moore  was 
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more  intractable  ;  if  Dr,  CQllen  remaiDed  connected  with  the  association 
he  must  decline  to  associate  himself  with  it.  There  was  nobody  living 
in  whose  iategrity  I  had  more  complete  canfidence  than  Dillon's ; 
there  never  was  anything  in  his  conduct  that  was  not  frank,  open, 
and  intelligible,  and  if  he  wished  to  get  help  from  all  men  whose 
honesty  he  did  not  distrust,  whatever  might  have  been  their  mistakes 
in  the  past,  the  sentiment  was  not  strange  in  a  man  retarning  from 
a  distant  contbent.  A  private  conference  of  the  old  Leagne  priests 
was  held  with  Dillon  and  me,  and  I  fonnd  them  as  rootedly  opposed 
as  Moore  was  to  any  co-operation  with  a  society  of  which  Dr,  Callen 
was  a  patron,  I  thought  it  nnwise  and  impossible  to  shut  any  Irish- 
man out  of  public  life  who  was  not  charged  with  dishonesty  or 
corruption,  and  I  determined  to  refuse  the  invitation  to  remain  ali 
home.  Before  I  left,  John  Dillon  was  asked  to  stand  for  Tipperary, 
and  he  invited  me  to  aocompauy  him  to  the  constituency.  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  the  decisive  opinion  he  expressed  on  Independent 
Opposition,  **  I  am  a  thorough  believei',^'  he  wrote,  ''  in  Independent 
Opposition  as  a  principle  of  Parliamentary  action,  and  I  should  feel 
bound  to  act  in  opposition  to  any  MLnbter  who  will  not  aid  in  carrying 
a  satisfactory  measure  of  tenant  compensation/'  He  was,  of  course, 
elected ;  but  it  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  senseless  and  stupid 
policy  which  the  Fenians  borrowed  from  the  Chartists,  that  a  Fenian 
mobj  in  the  capital  of  the  county,  silenced  by  clamour  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  best  tested  Nationalist  then  in  the  country. 

When  I  returned  to  London  with  more  leisure,  I  found  English 
opinion  on  Australian  affairs  strangely  ill  informed.  On  one  point  I 
was  peculiarly  sensitive.  Responsible  government  was  pronounced  to 
have  ignominiously  failed  in  Australia.  In  the  NaiioTml  Review, 
under  the  control  of  men  so  able  and  so  fair  as  Mr.  Bagehot  and 
Mr.  Hutton,  the  most  contemptuous  judgment  was  pronounced  on  up. 
The  verdict  seemed  to  me  111  Informed  and  unfair^  and  I  determined 
to  join  issue  with  them,  not  as  a  friend  of  the  Government,  but  as  a 
friend  of  the  colony.  What  I  projected  was  a  book  on  the  working 
of  responsible  government  in  connection  with  democratic  franchises, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  had  an  nnblemished  record  during  the  ten  years 
I  had  known  it*  I  thought  I  would  write  it  during  the  winter,  I 
dined  with  Forater  to  talk  over  the  project.  "  He  approves  of  the 
idea,  and  proposes  to  speak  to  Murray  or  Longman  about  publishing 
it,  or,  if  I  were  anxious  about  profit,  to  Smith  &  Elder,  with  whom 
I  might  make  a  better  bargain/'  He  made  various  suggestions  which 
ought  to  be  useful,  for  Forster  is  certainly  the  original  of  Lytton 
Bulwer's  practical  man  of  letters,  to  whom  he  sent  Lenny  Fairfield 
to  learn  how  to  employ  his  powers  successful ly, 

I  desired  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  fortunattly  Mr  Disraeli  desired 
to  see  me.     In  July  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  wrote  to  me:  ''  Will  you,  if 
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convenient  to  yon,  oblige  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  calling 
on  him  here  on  Wednesday  next,  the  Ist  of  Angast,  at  half-past 
two?" 

We  talked  mnch  of  Irish  and  Australian  affairs.  In  Victoria, 
trouble  had  arisen  with  the  Governor,  which  I  assured  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  attributable  to  the  blunder  of  sending  out  a  man  to  work  respon- 
sible government  who  had  never  seen  a  Parliament.  "  Well,"  rejoined 
Disraeli,  '^  that  grievance  disappears,  for  we  have  sent  you  out  a  man 
who  was  born  in  Parliament  House  and  bred  up  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Speaker's  robe."  He  asked  me  why  I  spoke  to  him  of  colonial  affairs^ 
instead  of  speaking  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ? '  I 
rejoined  that  I  had  received  counsel  from  a  learned  man  very  early  in 
life — when  I  wanted  to  move  anything,  to  go  where  the  motive  power 
existed.  Of  Ireland,  he  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  with  the  questions  which  agitated  the  country,  and  as  promptly 
as  the  enormous  claims  on  Parliament  will  admit. 

Dr.  Newman  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  Birmingham,  but  when  the 
time  I  could  conveniently  leave  London  (in  August)  had  arrived,  it 
proved  too  late.  Father  Neville  wrote  me  from  the  Oratory :  "  Dr. 
Newman  is  away  from  home ;  he  is  on  the  Continent  for  a  few 
weeks.  He  will  be  very  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  for  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  upon  your  return  to 
England." 

Another  disappointment,  almost  as  vexatious,   followed;    Stuart 

Mill  wrote : 

"Blaokhbath  P^rk,  AuguBt  11, 1866. 
^'  I  had  been  hoping  for  some  further  commulilcation  from  you,  and  now 
it  has  unluckily  come  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  am  leaving  England  for 
the  Continent.  I  -very  much  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented  us 
from  meeting  more  frequently  during  your  stay  in  this  country,  but,  so  far 
as  regards  Australian  politics,  I  regret  it  chiefly  on  my  own  account,  for  on 
that  subject  I  should  have  been  almost  solely  a  learner  from  you.  If  you 
have  time  to  write  to  me  at  my  address  in  France,  Saint  Vevan,  pr^ 
Avignon,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  correspond  with  you. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  J.  S.  Mill." 

"When  the  fog  and  the  east  wind  became  intolerable^  we  turned 
our  faces  to  the  South.  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  of  what  a  dazzling 
journey  they  are  the  6iape8y  but  a  prudent  man  remembers  that  it  is  a 
journey  which  the  whole  civilised  world  has  made,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  that  topic.  The  morning  after  our  arrival 
in  Rome,  a  visitor  came  to  us,  who  proved  to  be  the  most  gracious  of 
friends  and  the  most  skilful  of  guides  to  the  Immortal  City.  Father 
Tom  Burke,  the  Irish  Dominican  orator,  had  risen  to  eminence  during 
my  absence  in  Australia,  but  I  knew  him  and  he  knew  me  by  repute, 
and  we  speedily  became  friends.     I  necessarily  recognised  immediately 
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what  keenness  of  intellect,  natural  humour,  and  knowledge  of  character 
Father  Burke  possessed,  but  his  pulpit  oratory,  when  I  came  to  hear 
him,  was  a  profound  surprise.  He  was  preaching  at  the  time  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  sermons  are  delivered 
weekly  for  the  English,  Irish,  and  American  visitors  of  various  creeds 
who  winter  at  Romep  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  biographer,  I  afterwards 
stated  the  impression  he  made  upon  me : 

'*  I  had  hearJ  all  the  contemporary  preachers  of  note»  in  the  Catholic 
Church  at  least,  and  nil  the  ParlL-imentary  orators  of  the  day,  Imt  I  yru» 
moved  and  impi'essed  by  that  sermon  beyond  .nny  human  uttemnce  to  which 
1  hiul  ever  listened,  I  despair  of  conveying  the  sort  of  impression  it  made 
upon  me,  but  I  think  pei^sua-siveness  was  its  mo&t  striking  chiiracteristic. 
lie  marcheti  straigbt  to  a  fixed  end*  and  all  the  road  he  passed  seemed  like 
a  track  of  intellectual  light.  You  wei-e  gi'adually  dr«Tvn  to  adopt  the 
preachers  \iews  as  tlie  odIv  ones  compatible  with  truth  and  good  sense* 
His  accent  Wiui  Irish,  but  his  diiicourse  bore  no  other  resemblance  to  any 
Irish  utterance  with  which  I  was  familiar.  We  have  the  school  of  Grattan, 
and  the  school  of  O'Counell,  the  artideial  j^nd  the  spontjuieous,  into  which 
most  Irish  oratory  may  be  distributer! ;  but  Father  Burke's  belonged  as 
little  to  one  ri5  to  the  other.  The  lucid  nnrrative  which,  without  arguing^ 
was  the  best  of  arguments;  the  apt  illustration,  which  summed  up  his  case 
in  a  happy  phnise,  might  have  I'ecalled  Plunket,  but  in  truth,  like  mcst 
original  men,  he  resembled  no  one  but  himself," 

It  was  a  rare  enjoyment  to  visit  the  monuments  and  historic  sites 
of  such  a  city  with  such  a  guide.  If  a  holiday-maker  has  seen  the 
birthplace  or  the  grave  of  the  local  artist  or  preacher,  poet  or  patriot, 
when  chance  conducts  his  steps,  he  counts  bis  day  well  spent.  But 
when  the  painter  is  Raphael  or  Claude,  the  poet  Taseo,  the  patriot 
Eienzi,  and  the  preacher  Saul  of  Tarsus  or  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist, 
written  words  are  but  a  pale  shadow  of  the  feelings  they  evoke.  To 
visit  for  the  first  time  the  noble  halls  and  galleries,  cabinets  and  courts 
of  the  Vatican,  which  vie  in  beanty  with  the  treasures  they  contain, 
and  make  all  other  mnsenms  mean  and  ding^y^  is  an  education  in  art ; 
and  what  an  historical  study  ig  the  CoUegio  Komano,  where  one  might 
see  the  identical  rooms  occupied  by  eminent  miesiooaiies  and  saints 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  two  centuries  ago,  still  containing  the  books 
and  fnrniture  they  used  when  they  were  students  or  professorSt  and 
its  noble  library,  where  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  the  works 
of  Savonarola  on  its  shelves^  and  the  portrait  of  Galileo  in  its  obser- 
vatory ?  And  where  can  the  early  history  of  Christendom  be  better 
studied  than  in  the  Catacombs,  the  hiding-place  of  early  popes  and 
saints,  and  richer  than  the  Colosseum  itself  in  the  blood  of  Christian 
martyrs  ?  Of  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  how  much  we  find  in  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  our  martyrs  lie  buried.  But  nothing  in 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  not  Sb.  Ptter's  or  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  was  a  sight  fit  to  match  in  interest  to  Irishmen  the  exhibition 
of  the  Accademia  Polyglotta,  where  students  from  Asia,  Africa^  Austra- 
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lafiia,  and  America  spoke,  each  of  them,  the  laognage  or  chanted  the 
music  of  his  bitthplace,  and  from  three  continents  and  their  outlying 
islands  the  stndents  bore  names  that  marked  them  of  our  own  inde- 
structible people.  The  remote  history  of  Europe,  when  the  children 
of  Conn  gave  missionaries  to  half  the  known  world,  seemed  revived 
again  in  that  spectacle.  What  a  volume  steeped  in  tears,  but  illumi- 
nated, too,  with  glorious  incidents,  might  be  written  on  the  Irish 
monuments  and  institutions  in  Rome !  His  own  San  Clemente  fur- 
nished my  friend  with  a  constant  text,  for  its  Irish  friars  were  the 
hosts  and  often  the  trusted  counsellors  of  princes,  from  Charles  and 
James  Stuart,  and  Charles  Edward  in  a  later  generation,  down  to 
Albert  Edward  of  Wales  in  our  own  day,  who  has  knit  a  friendship 
with  the  good  friars,  and,  what  is  nobler  and  better,  it  was  the  con- 
stant guardian  of  Irish  interests  when  Ireland  had  a  foreign  policy 
and  a  diplomatic  corps  hid  under  the  black  or  brown  robes  of  monks 
and  professors.  And  he  did  not  forget  that  other  Irish  house  founded 
by  the  great  Franciscan  who  was  ambassador  from  the  Confederation 
of  Kilkenny  to  the  Holy  See,  or  the  more  modern  college  in  whose 
humble  church  the  heart  of  O'Connell  is  preserved.  There  is  a  granite 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  in  which  my  friend  found  a  type  of 
the  Irish  race.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  sculptured  by  Egyptian 
artists  before  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
it  has  seen  cities  grow  and  perish,  generations  and  cycles  come  and 
go,  the  Goth  and  the  Gaul  in  turn  masters  of  Bome^  the  piratical 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  crowned  emperor  holding  the  cradle  of 
Christianity  to  pillage ;  but  it  still  lifts  its  eternal  face  to  the  sun  as 
freeh  in  the  day  of  Bismarck  as  in  the  days  of  Csssar.  The  eloquent 
Dominican  Eaw  in  this  eastern  monument  a  type  of  the  Celtic  race, 
destined  to  outlive  chance  and  change  and  remain  fresh  and  imperish- 
able in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  One  weighty  saying  of  Father 
Burke's  I  still  remember,  and  I  have  often  quoted  it  since.  Speaking 
of  Frederick  Lucas's  mission  to  Rome  in  1855  on  behalf  of  the  second 
order  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said  : 

"  Lucas  failed  because  the  case  of  Irelard  against  England  was  necessarily 
ill  understood  at  Rome.  The  Holy  Father  and  the  Propaganda  saw  every 
day  men  who  bore  names  which  they  had  read  in  English  history,  and  who 
were  officials  of  the  Roman  Court — Talbots,  Howards,  and  Cliffords.  The 
only  Ii-ishman  they  saw  was  probably  some  priest  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  and  whose  Latin  or  Italian  jarred  upon  southern  ears.  They  received 
habitually  touring  English  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  not  a  good  word 
for  Ireland,  for  national  prejudice,  which  is  strong  enough  in  an  ordinary 
Englishman,  is  stronger  in  a  noble,  and  strongest  of  all  in  a  priest.  And 
this  class  prejudice  (he  remarked)  was  not  local,  but  genenil :  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Poland  he  had  ever  encountered  was  a  Russian  nun, 
probably  of  noble  birth.  The  Poles  being  a  Catholic  nation  did  not 
counterbalance  the  fact  that  they  were  bad  subjects  to  his  gracious  Majesty 
the  Tsar." 
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To  my  qaestioa  why  he  did  not  himgelf  undertake  this  neglected 
duty  of  representing  Ireland  trnly  to  the  Haly  See,  he  replied  that 
Home  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Church  militant,  where  its  states- 
men  and  rulers  were  assenibled,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  simply  a 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks, 

I  had  brought  a  pocket  full  of  introductions  to  Rome,  to  Cardinal 
AntoneUi,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  heads  of  religious  houses  and  pro* 
fessors  in  the  Propaganda,  and  the  Irish  College,  but  I  did  not  make 
much  Qse  of  them.  One  incident  I  cannot  omit«  His  Holiness  was 
pleased  to  grant  me  a  private  interview.  The  doma<)tic  apartments  of 
the  Vatican  exceed  in  beauty  eren  the  noble  halls  and  galleries  thrown 
open  to  the  pnblic,  and  the  costume  and  uniforms  of  the  attendants 
and  suite  were  rich  and  effective*  After  passing  through  four  ante- 
rooms occupied  by  guards^  attendants,  ecclesiastics,  I  reached  the 
chamber  where  the  Pope  spent  much  of  his  life.  It  w^as  of  modest 
dimensions  and  modest  appointments,  and  he  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of 
white  woollen.  His  face  was  singnlarly  sweet  and  beneficent,  and  his 
voice  a  marvellous  organ  for  so  aged  a  man.  I  had  seen  him  before 
in  public,  and  afterwards  at  the  Paschal  ceremonies,  bat  I  was  more 
impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  patience  with  which  he  pursued 
inquiries  when  he  thought  I  might  tell  him  things  he  desired  to 
know.  To  grant  audiences  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  but 
how  inexpressibly  wearisome  it  must  be.  An  imitation  monk,  an 
English  Protestant  clergyman,  calling  himself  Brother  Ignatius  (repre- 
sented to  be  a  prodigious  blockhead),  was  with  him  the  other  day. 
Sometime  after,  I  saw  his  Holiness  again,  when  the  foundation  atone 
of  the  church  of  the  English  College  at  Rome  was  laid.  He  held  a 
drawing-room  to  which  a  limited  number  of  persons,  scarcely  reaching 
a  hundred,  was  admitted.  Among  them  were  the  Kiog  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  the  heroic  Queen  whose  courage  at  Gaeta  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  An  English  lady,  much  in  favonr  with  the 
Queen,  came  to  me  and  proposed  to  present  mo  to  her  ifsjesty.  I 
said  I  greatly  admired  her  and  would  feel  honoured  by  such  a  pre- 
sentation if  it  were  becoming  in  m©  to  accept  it;  but  it  would  amount 
to  political  hypocrisy,  for  nearly  every  other  person  in  that  salon 
desired  her  restoration,  and  I  hoped  never  to  see  a  Bourbon  return 
to  an  Italian  throne. 

In  Ireland  a  number  of  Fenians  had  been  arrested  under  the 
Treason  Felony  Act,  and  their  trial  took  place  in  Dublin  at  this  time. 
Though  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  thooght  their  means  and 
methods  insensate,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  men  who  had  risked 
their  lives  in  the  just  quarrel  of  Ireland.  I  wrote  to  Judge  O'Hagan  * 
repeatedly  on  the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  1866 
I  aaid: 

•  A(terwaxdj»  Lord  OHagao. 
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"  I  have  read  the  Fenian  trials  with  mixed  feelings  of  compassion  and 
astonishment ;  1848  was  unwise  enough  in  many  respects,  but  anything  to- 
match  the  fatuity  with  which  Stephens  entrusted  treasonable  notices  to- 
ragged  recruits  who  had  joined  him  a  few  weeks,  does  not,  I  think,  exist  in 
the  history  of  conspiracies.  And  Pagan  O'Leary  who  no  sooner  met  a 
soldier  over  a  pint  of  porter  than  he  exclaimed  (like  the  man  in  the  Critic)^ 
'  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  allegiance  to  the  Irish 
Republic — now  virtually  established.  Can  they  be  matched  anywhere  ?  '^ 
Poor  fellows,  God  pity  them  !  They  had  courage  and  devotion,  which 
rescues  them  from  contempt.  .  .  .  Again,  *  I  have  been  dreaming  constantly 
of  the  unfortunate  Fenian  prisoners.  Fancy  the  condition  of  men  of  some 
culture  like  O'Leary,  Kickh^m,  and  O'Keefe,  utterly  without  books,  and 
without  pen  and  ink.  The  circulation  is  commonly  slow  and  the  blood  cold 
in  a  man  who  lives  by  journalism,  and  fancy  them,  as  I  constantly  do, 
sleeping  in  stone  cells  I  It  would  be  a  good  action  if  you,  who  would  b& 
listened  to,  would  ask  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  told  us  his  opinion  of  the 
treatment  proper  for  State  prisoners,  to  allow  them  books  and  pen  and  ink, 
and  a  few  yards  of  matting  for  their  cells.  They  would  not  be  less  secure, 
but  they  would  be  rescued  from  torture. 

"  When  old  Palmerston  died  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  you  had  not 
remained  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  surely  be  made  see,  if  you 
were  within  reach  of  his  ear,  that  the  very  greatest  work  which  remains  for 
a  British  statesman  to  attempt  is  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Peel  had  the 
glory  of  carrying  Catholic  freedom  and  free  trade,  but  there  is  a  greater 
work  behind.  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  attempted  with  advantage  while  a  man 
so  conceited  and  so  fearful  of  English  opinion  as  Lord  Bussell  remains  ;  but 
this  Government  will  not  last  long  I  fancy,  and  after  the  Tories  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  Gladstone  Government.  A  poor  old  conceited  body,  beyond 
seventy,  who  thinks  he  carried  the  great  Reform  Bill  and  created  the  No 
Popery  riots  of  1850  is  not  the  man  for  such  an  undertaking.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Maynooth,  who  had 
taken  much  trouble  to  make  friends  for  me  at  Rome,  urged  two  works 
on  me,  to  be  undertaken  in  the  winter  holidays.  I  had  mentioned  to 
him  that  Murray's  *'  Handbook  to  Rome  "  was  substantially  borrowed 
from  an  origiaal  and  most  laborious  volume  by  an  Irish  priest,  in 
which  the  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  facts  of  every  sort,  which 
look  so  well  informed  in  Murray^  had  been  borrowed.  He  urged  me 
to  review  the  handbook  in  the  Ditblin  Review^  doing  justice  to  the 
original  pioneer : 

"  Catholic  theologians,"  he  said,  "  constantly  borrow  from  each  other, 
without  acknowledgment,  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs,  word  for  word. 
Donovan,  a  Catholic  author,  takes  from  another  Catholic  author,  and  gives 
what  he  takes  in  a  Catholic  spirit.  This  is  all  in  *  a  family  way,'  between 
brother  and  brother.  It  is  quite  another  and  widely  diflferent  thing,  when 
an  English  Protestant  plunders  a  Catholic  writer,  and  smears  the  goods  thus 
stolen  with  his  own  japan,  and  sells  them  as  wares  of  genuine  Protestant 
manufacture.  Then  you  could  give  such  a  vivid,  flashing  *  flame  picture '  of 
all  you  saw  and  felt  in  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  you 
could  put  so  forcibly  that  argument,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly 
stated,  from  the  sacrilege  of  handing  over  the  See  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
with  its  numberless  shrines  of  God  and  His  saints,  and  its  relics  gathered 
for   1800   years,  into  the  sooty  paws  of  that  dog-faced   centaur,  Victor 
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Emanuel,  to  sti^ble  hk  harlots  in  the  midst  of  thero.  Irres][>ective  of  all 
personal  regard  or  even  acquaintance,  I  would  give  a  tnlle  for  an  article — 
even  of  only  one  sheet  of  sixteen  pages^ — on  this  matter  from  your  pen^ 
For  God*s  si^e  write  the  article ! '' 

I  did  not  write  the  review,  not  because  the  complaint  was  not  a 
jast  one,  bat,  before  leaving  London,  I  had  visited  Mr.  John  Murray 
with  John  Forster  to  talk  over  my  intended  Australian  book,  and 
Mr,  Murray,  knowing  I  was  going  to  Rome,  had  presented  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  guide.  I  felt  that  to  review  it  unfavourably  \70uld  be  an 
ungenerous  return  for  his  courtesy.  The  other  point  my  friend  urged 
related  to  my  intended  book  : 

**  Mind/'  he  wrote,  **put  no  politics  of  any  kind  into  your  book.  Ever) 
word  in  that  direction  will  be  a  blot,  a  soot  drop.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
politics  as  a  science  or  as  a  philosophy,  but  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
word^ — I.e.,  pai'ty  politics,  e.g,.  Whig  or  Tory.  Narrate,  describe,  ikc,  and 
you  will  produce  the  most  charming  work  any  Irish  Catholic  has  ever 
written/' 

For  five  months  we  employed  every  day  in  seeing  the  wonders  of 
Borne,  and  when  Easter  was  over,  drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  to 
guarantee  our  return  some  day.  On  our  journey  back  we  stopped  at 
Genoa,  at  the  hotel  where  0*Connell  died  ;  some  pious  hand  has 
placed  a  bas-relief  of  his  head  in  front  of  the  apartment  where  he  died. 
I  asked  the  head-waiter,  and  afterwards  the  landlord,  the  name  and 
story  of  the  illustrious  dead,  but  neither  of  them  had  the  slightest 
idea.  So  the  Irish  soldiers  and  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
ignored  ;  a  people  who  have  not  a  national  existence  cannot  fix  the 
attention  of  other  nations. 

When  I  arrived  in  London,  I  determined  not  to  publisH  the 
Australian  book,  which  raised  too  many  issues,  but  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  misapprehensions  that  prevailed  in  England  about  that  country. 
I  lectured  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  presence  of  many  political 
friends.  The  lecture  probably  answered  its  purpose,  for  it  was  well 
received  in  England,  and  the  first  returning  mail  from  Melbourne 
brought  two  editions  of  it,  published  by  competing  booksellerB  without 
waiting  for  my  aothority,  and  it  was  welcomed  by  both  political 
parties  as  a  just  vindication  of  the  country.  Among  many  letters  it 
brought  me,  I  think  one  from  Butler  Cole  Aspinall  was  the  most 
gratifying : 

**  I  and  the  whole  community  have  read  %vitli  pride  and  satisfaction  your 
English  and  Iii^h  doiogp,  notjil>ly  the  lectuie  on  our  Parliamentary  career. 

•*  Your  enemies  even  admit  that  yon  have  done  honour  to  yourself  and 
the  colony  at  home. 

'*  I  have  no  time  to  write  at  large ;  but  I  cxrnnot  hut  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  the  feeling  which  your  speeches  at  home  have  created  here," 

I  returned  early  to  London  mainly  to  witness  the  great  Parlia- 
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mentary  tournament  over  the  new  Keform  Bill.  It  was  a  keen 
enjoyment  to  me ;  and  on  its  conclnsion  I  wrote  my  impressions  to 
Judge  O'Hagan : 

"  I  came  home  last  night  at  half-past  three  from  the  debate,  having  sat 
through  two  weeks  of  Parliamentary  talk  without  flinching.  And  there 
were  half  a  dozen  speeches  which  repaid  the  endurance  of  the  rest.  First  of 
all,  the  speech  of  Coleridge,  who  is  master  of  the  most  eflective  Parliamentary 
style  of  any  man  I  have  ever  listened  to.  His  style  is  better  than  Gladstone's ; 
more  refined  and  scholarly  than  Bright's.  It  was  a  high  intellectual  treat 
to  listen  to  him.*  Lowe's  speech  was  amazing  for  variety  and  scope.  It 
wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  passion^  and  a  little  magnanimity  towards  his 
quondam  friends  to  be  a  grand  oration. 

''  I  took  the  responsibility  of  advising  certain  of  the  Irish  members  who 
consulted  me  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  on  the  single  ground  that  I  believe 
Gladstone  means  better  towards  Ireland  than  any  one  else,  except  Bright." 

I  returned  to  Australia  with  the  hope  of  making  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  which  I  accomplished  ten  years  later,  when  much  had  changed, 
especially  the  relations  of  colonists  to  the  Colonial  Ofl^ce. 

C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

♦  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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IN  the  title  of  thia  essay  there  is  a  tacit  assumptiou  to  which  the 
cautious  thinker  may  very  well  take  exception.  It  implies  that 
something  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  may  be  said  about  average 
Celtic  natnre  that  is  not  true  of  human  nature  generally — not  true, 
in  particular,  of  eome  other  human  nature  with  which  we  compare 
it  A  thoughtful  friend  states  the  objection  thus  :  ''  You  speak  of 
the  Celt,  by  which  you  mean  practically  the  Irish,"  he  says,  **a8  if 
the  Irishman  had  characteristics  exceptional  in  haman  nature*  Now, 
in  fact,  he  is  very  like  the  other  Europeans;  it  is  the  Englishman 
who  is  so  odd/* 

This  criticism  contaiiis  a  truth  which  should  not  escape  us.  Only 
behind,  and  overtopping  the  Englishman,  we  must  place  the  German, 
whO|  as  compared  with  the  Celt,  is  still  more  anti-Celtic.  In  short, 
we  must  include  in  our  purview  all  those  nations  in  which  the 
Teutonic  race-element  preponderates.  These  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  nations  to  the  west  and  south  of  them,  and  one  might  frame  a 
theory  on  the  psychology  of  the  Teuton — that  strange  variety  of  the 
human  species.  All  knowledge  is  relative^  and  we  must  speak  of 
human  nature  as  we  know  it,  more  especially  as  we  know  it  in  these 
western  ialea  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  know  the  Teuton  by 
his  divergence  from  the  Celt,  and  the  Celt  by  his  divergence  from 
the  Teuton,  When  both  are  present,  we  pick  each  oat  from  the 
other,  much  as  one  picks  out  the  red  men  from  the  dark  men  in  a  crowd. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  inquire  into  the  psychological  ground 
of  the  characteristics  by  which  such  selection  is  made*  In  a  Saxon 
assembly  we  easily  recognise  the  presence  of  a  stray  Celt^  apart 
from  accent  or  physique,  and  even  after  a  long  course  of  naturalisa- 
tion in  England.     I,   for  one,  have    recognised    him   at  first  sight 
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times  out  of  mind — by  his  gesture  in  every  minute  detail,  the  curves 
of  his  wrinkles,  the  movements  of  his  eye,  by  his  turn  of  phrase,  by 
the  tone  of  his  feeling,  by  the  form  of  his  thought.  Yes,  whether  he 
or  the  Ssixon  be  the  odder  of  the  two,  it  is  certain  that  each  is  an 
odd  one  to  the  other. 

I  admit,  therefore,  that  the  psychology  of  the  Teuton  would  be 
just  as  good  a  topic  as  the  psychology  of  the  Celt.  But  I  submit 
that  on  the  whole,  and  especially  at  the  present  juncture,  the  latter 
is  more  interesting.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Celtic  renaissance,  and 
the  Celtic  renaissance  is  led  by  the  Irish  Gael  whose  gift  it  is  to 
fipeak  eloquently  in  the  English  tongue.  And  the  English  people  is 
rubbing  its  eyes  and  rousing  its  ear  to  listen.  So  even  for  the  duller 
words  of  the  mere  student  there  may  be  a  little  attention. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  close  to  the  facts  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar — the  facts,  first  of  all,  that  make  the  extraordinary  contrast 
between  the  English  villager  and  the  quaint  peasant  of  the  Irish 
hills.  Of  the  Irish  Celt,  as  most  familiar,  I  would  mainly  speak, 
though  not  of  him  alone.  I  have  met  the  replica  of  an  Irish  waiter 
in  one  of  the  Italian  valleys  of  Monte  Bosa.  I  have  seen  a  High- 
lander and  an  Irishman  look  like  brothers  on  a  platform,  and  I  have 
discovered  Irish  affinities  in  Welshmen  at  first  sight.  Within  limits 
the  Celtic  type  stands  out  plainly  in  all  its  varieties.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  not  with  the  varieties  but  with  the  type.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  though  the  Irish  Celt  stands  fairly  for  the  type, 
it  is  not  every  Irishman  who  is  an  Irish  Celt.  Nor  need  this  multi- 
plicity of  Irish  types  confuse  us,  because  after  all,  though  I  do  not 
propose  to  argue  it  here,  it  is  the  Irish  Celt  that  has  given  a 
"  character  "  to  the  Irish  people. 

What  then,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  characteristics,  as  observed,  of 
an  Irish  Celt  ?  And  in  the  second  place,  how  can  these  be  under- 
stood as  springing  from  some  psychological  difference  of  human  kind  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  strikes  all  observers  that  Irish  personality  is 
essentially  positive.  Hence  its  force  and  fascination ;  hence  also  its 
liability  to  exaggerations.  Hence  too  its  contradictions ;  hence^  most 
important  of  all,  the  moral  dialectic  by  which  it  sustains  itself. 

Thus  no  genuine  Irishman  of  the  West  ever  takes  instinctively  to 
pursuing  virtue  in  the  Aristotelian  manner  by  steering  in  the  mean 
path  between  two  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  his  manner  of  correction 
when  he  finds  himself  on  one  extreme  horn — say,  in  a  rage  of  resent- 
ment— ^is  to  stretch  himself  over  to  the  other  horn — in  the  above  case 
fellow-feeling  with  the  person  who  has  offended  him.  And  this  a 
healthy  Irishman  does  for  the  most  part  instinctively.  His  capacity 
for  swift  transition  from  one  mood  to  the  opposite  is  the  natural 
counterpart  of  his  positiveness ;  it  has  developed  as  the  necessary 
alternative  to  abstract  self-control.     Thus  the  moral  dialectic  of  the 
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Celt  is  conspicuous,  he  being  both  positive  and  easily  moved.  It  can 
liardly  be  said  that  he  has  any  one  characteristic  without  the  aogges- 
tion  of  the  opposite,  as  also  a  characteristic,  springing  to  mind.  The 
Irishman  ia  self-assertive ;  true,  but  he  is  also  instinct  with  consider- 
ation for  the  self-ness  of  another.  As  the  one  springs  from  a  vivid 
sense  of  respect  due  to  himself j  the  other  springs  from  an  equally 
vivid  sense  of  respect  due  to  others.  If  he  allow  himself  to  boast 
unduly,  his  good  manners  will  presently  prescribe  a  pause  to  let  you 
have  your  turn.  He  may  talk  much,  but  he  seldom  loses,  oa  so  many 
lose,  his  power  of  listening.  He  is  self-conscious  and  easily  offended ; 
but  he  is  also  other-conscious,  and  applies  his  high  standard  of  respect 
due  to  others.  His  quarrelsomeness  and  his  exquisite  manners  are  a 
twin  growth.  He  is  uncompromising  in  his  adherence  to  his  opinion 
while  it  is  his  opinion ;  but  he  has  a  rare  accessibility  to  the  ideas  of 
others.  He  is  sensitive  and  easily  wounded ;  he  is  elastic  and  easily 
recovers  balance.  He  resents,  with  quiok  instinct  to  take  offence,  bat 
he  is  quick  to  see  the  olive  branch,  and,  even  without  it,  is  apt  to  con- 
fiole  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  humour. 

Contrasts  and  transitions  come  to  his  nature  with  ease.  Thus,  his 
way  of  going  right  is  by  the  maintenance  of  pairs  of  opposite  qualities 
in  him.  His  way  of  going  wrong  is,  of  course,  the  universal  way,  by 
concentration  on  one  of  the  two ;  only  the  poaitiveness  of  his  nature 
makes  him  go  even  more  wrong  than  others  in  the  absence  of  the 
compensating  quality.  This  is  because  he  has  less  natural  instinct  for 
pure  negative  self-control  than  other  people*  A  noxious  Irishman  is 
like  a  biped  who  limits  himself  t-o  the  use  of  one  leg.  His  correction 
lies  in  the  development  and  use  of  the  neglected  leg.  This  treatment 
be  it  noted,  is  good  for  all,  but  it  is  peculiarly  good  in  this  special 
case.  Others  can,  in  a  sense,  be  cured  of  their  mischievous  teodencicF, 
if  not  of  their  inner  faults,  by  the  negative  training  of  checking 
exaggerations.  Irish  human  nature  is  too  positive  to  yield  easily  to 
this  treatment ;  merely  to  check  its  exaggerations  is  to  sit  on  the 
safety  valve.  Character  is  so  assertive  that  it  cannot  be  cured  by 
mere  regulation  of  conduct ;  for  it  the  readier  cure  lies  in  the  *'  more 
excellent  way"  —  the  development  of  the  complementary  quality. 
Thus  virtue  drives  a  pair  of  steeds ;  its  vehicle  is  not  the  steady  one- 
horse  chaise — the  steed  within  two  limiting  shafte^ — of  the  Aristotelian 
ijthica 

From  another  point  of  view  this  positiveness  shows  itself  in  that 
chief  inconvenience  of  Irish  human  nature,  its  indestructible  irre- 
pressibility.  You  may  check  its  expression  in  fifty  ways,  but,  after 
the  immediate  occasion  of  repression  is  past,  it  springs  to  view  again, 
aa  vigorous  in  all  its  multiform  humanity  as  ever.  In  political  con- 
testa  this  gives  the  Irishman  a  certain  advantage,  not  unfruitful  in 
affecting  the  decisions  of  Government. 
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But  Celfcic  irrepressibility  is  as  unlike  the  unconvertible  stolidity  of 
the  Teuton  as  may  be.  It  preserves  itself  by  new  developments  in 
adaptation  to  circumstance.  Events  may  greatly  change  the  vivid 
being  of  the  Gelt,  but  they  change  him  not  by  the  repression  of  the 
actual,  but  by  the  development  of  the  potential  in  him.  Without 
this  adaptability  to  circumstance^  the^common  human  lot  indeed  must, 
as  a  rule,  crush  out  irrepressibility.  If  the  plant  does  not  turn  to- 
grow  round  the  stone,  then  does  the  stone  crush  the  plant.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  irrepressible  vitality  urges  to  efforts  of  adaptation. 
For  an  example,  note  how  in  present  day  politics  the  Irish  people  take 
this  alien  British  constitution  under  which  they  live,  and  convert  it 
into  an  instrument  for  their  purposes,  using  it  with  such  efficiency  and 
skill  as  to  astonish  the  native  manufacturers.  And  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  English  tongue  may  be  cited  perhaps  as  another  instance, 
since  they  not  only  speak  it  as  spoken  in  England^  but  bend  it  with 
great  readiness  to  their  own  forms  of  thought. 

Irrepressibility  and  adaptability  are  both  rooted  in  this  positiveness, 
or  vitality  of  nature,  which  shows  the  wrong  side  of  itself  in  occa- 
sional Celtic  exaggeration.  A  Celt  standing  outside  his  social  world 
would  doubtless  exaggerate  whatever  he  had  happened  to  carry  with  him 
into  his  outeidedness.  But  he  is  too  positive  to  stand  outside  more  than 
he  is  obliged.  His  positive  subjectivity  requires  an  objective  in  which 
to  express  itself.  So  he  lives  in  his  social  world,  and  it  teaches  him 
balance,  correcting  the  emphasis  it  finds  in  him  by  some  other 
emphasis  which  it  suggests.  He  requires  more  than  another,  how* 
ever,  an  adequate  world  demanding  a  completely  rounded  human 
nature  from  him.  If  such  a  nature  be  demanded  he  is  apt  to  supply  it 
and  thus  escape  exaggeration.  If  not — well,  the  greater  sort  will  escape 
one-sidedness  by  inventing  some  outlet  for  themselves,  but  the  aver- 
age will  present  us  with  an  endless  variety  of  quaint  queer  unipeds 
—eccentricities  and  self-confident  individualities  of  all  sorts.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  Celt  at  once  has  a  crying  need 
of  much  education,  and  can  profit  by  it  more  than  most. 

Positiveness,  irrepressibility,  adaptability — with  these  go,  of  neces- 
sity, that  quality  of  manner,  an  assertive  personality  taking  itself  for 
granted,  which  is  either  the  most  delightful  or  the  most  obnoxious 
thing  according  to  the  other  features  of  character.  A  positive  nature 
creates  more  than  it  criticises  its  actions — hence  the  danger  that  it 
'  will  allow  imperfect  work  to  stand,  the  vividness  of  the  ideal  making 
up  for  the  inadequacy  of  its  realisation.  It  is  alive  through  and 
through  with  instincts  of  expression  that  express  themselves  without 
fear.  Consequences  and  other-opinion  are  not  necessarily  disregarded^ 
but  in  all  cases  the  Celt  expresses  himsdf  in  his  talk  and  in  his  act, 
even  when  he  is  most  under  external  influences.  Hence  that  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  originality  which  even  most  ordinary  Irishmen 
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display.  They  are  origiDal,  even  when  commonplace,  by  mere 
^xpreasiveaess  of  personality. 

This  poaitiveness  of  instinct,  showing  itself  in  all  these  ways,  forme, 
AS  it  were,  the  warp  in  the  web  of  character. 

Bat  without  a  woof  the  warp  would  aoon  be  broken  by  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  life*  The  Celtic  woof  is  that  qaality, 
whatever  it  may  be  at  bottom,  already  noted,  by  means  of  which  the 
actual  in  character  reconciles  itself  to  hostile  fact  by  realising  supple- 
mentary potentialities.  The  adaptability  by  which  the  irrepressible  main- 
tains itself,  the  moral  dialectic  which  develops  character  without  nega- 
tion— these  point  to  some  characteristic  other  than  positiveness  per  se. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  simple  psychological  distinction 
between  the  actual  and  the  potential  in  consciousness  and  character. 
At  this  moment,  I  am  actually  conscious  of  the  few  matters  on  which 
my  attention  is  engaged,  I  am  potentially  conscious  of  all  that  I  have 
ever  experienced.  Of  these  latter  I  am  not  said  to  be  conscious  ;  but 
I  could  be  made  couscious  of  them  with  t/reater  or  less  sidftntm  and 
C€riamiy  should  occasion  rise.  With  greater  or  less  swiftness  ami 
certainly — we  are  ail  familiar  with  the  mauy  grades  of  potentiality 
implied  in  those  words,  the  slowness  with  which  the  associative 
process  explodes  in  some  for  the  reinstatement  of  items  remote  from 
present  attention,  the  lightning  flash  with  which  the  subconscious 
becomes  conscious  in  others.  The  consequences  of  this  difierence  are 
very  wide.  Grasp  of  intellect  as  well  as  readiness  waits  on  the  man 
whose  mental  processes  are  what  we  call  swift. 

In  this  quality  of  swift  wit  the  Celtic  Irishman  is  not  easily 
surpassed.  His  repartee  is  the  most  punctual  thing  about  him,  his 
memory  never  laggard,  his  perceptions  quick.  These  are  the  obvious 
and  direct  signs  of  his  swift  wit,  and  his  claim  to  this  characteristic 
is  sufficiently  established  by  them.  But  a  mind  that  reacts  swiftly  is 
practically  a  mind  that  sees  many  points  at  once — i.€,^  in  a  single 
pulse  or  circling  of  attention  :  hence  it  is  a  mind  capable  of  wide 
intuitive — not  merely  logical— grasp.  This  is  good  for  thought,  and 
more  important  still  for  power  of  exposition.  The  man  who  has  it  in 
very  high  degree  can  condense  all  the  main  points  of  an  elaborate 
argument  into  a  circle  that  can  be  embraced  by  one  sweep  of  the 
attention.  (We  all  know  that  trouble  of  thought  by  which  we  forget 
one  point  when  we  go  on  to  the  next).  Moreover  this  swift  wit  is 
also  certain :  outside  its  grasp  of  consciousness  at  any  moment  lie 
other  items  still  subcooacious,  and  if  these  contioue  subconscious  their 
neglect  is  a  source  of  error.  Bat  the  swift  mind  is  swift  because  it 
is  explosive ;  all  therefore  that  comes  within  the  circle  of  the 
stimulated  association  springs  towards  consciousness — claims  attention. 
And  80,  except  when  the  absorption  of  attention  is  extreme,  no  item 
cognate  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  likely  to  allow  itself  to  be  forgotten. 
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While  we  are  framing  our  argnment  on  the  thoughts  that  come  first 
to  hand,  others,  less  powerfally,  but  still  safficiently,  stimulated,  press 
on  us  with  their  evidence,  crowd  after  crowd.  Opposite  sits  the 
Teuton  attending  to  two  things.  Here  sits  the  Celt  in  need  of  all  his 
positiyeness  to  marshal  his  hosts.  Thus,  according  to  his  knowledge, 
he  has  logical  as  well  as  intuitive  grasp,  a  power  of  making  the  most 
of  himself  and  of  what  he  knows.  No  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that  the 
Irish  race  has  this  gift.  It  shines  in  the  talk  of  the  Iri^h  peasant^ 
however  narrow  his  experience,  it  shows  in  the  skill  of  the  Irish  M.P., 
and,  indeed,  descending  a  little,  it  is  evident  no  less  in  the  Irishman'^ 
aptness  for  competitive  examinations. 

The  bearings  of  this  characteristic  are  more  readily  understood  if 
we  think  of  it  steadily  as  what  it  is  in  psychological  analysis,  namely^ 
a  high  degree  of  liability  in  the  subconscious  to  pass  into  the  conscious^ 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  matter.  From  this  all  th& 
observed  manifestations  follow  ;  it  explains  them.  The  psychological 
quality  is  no  doubt  correlated  with  a  physiological  quality,  i,e.y 
a  high  tension  in  the  nervous  structures,  making  them  liable  to 
explode  on  very  slight  stimulus.  Thus  it  may  be  that  our  quick- 
witted Irishman  is  what  he  is  because  he  differs  from  the  Teuton  ii^ 
the  very  quality  of  his  nerve  structure.  Now  this  is  a  difference- 
which  is  capable  of  increase  or  decrease  even  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  readily  conceivable  as  th& 
difference  between  two  branches  of  the  same  race,  slight  probably  in 
the  original  divergence  but  cumulating  under  favourable  circum- 
btances  with  the  generations. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and,  returning  to  our  conception  of  the  psycho- 
logical quality,  we  may  conveniently  describe  it  by  the  partly  meta- 
phorical phrase,  a  high  potential.  This  phrase  emphasises  the  essential 
fact  in  the  mental  sphere,  i.e.,  that  the  potential  passes  readily  in(a 
the  actual.  Now  if  this  be  so  with  respect  to  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, it  is  so  also  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  new  ideas,  and  the 
declaration  of  instincts  hitherto  silent.  Character  springs  from  an 
agglomeration  of  ideas  and  instincts  :  a  characteristic  is  a  characteristic 
because  of  the  dominance  of  some  idea  or  instinct.  Hence,  without 
further  parley,  it  is  obvious  that  a  nature  with  high  potentiality  is  on& 
that  easily  reveals  itself  to  itself  on  appropriate  provocation,  show* 
faculties,  qualities,  good  or  evil,  of  which  it  knew  not  formerly.  So 
the  brave  man  finds  that  he  can  tremble  with  fear,  the  coward  that  he 
is  not  altogether  without  courage.  In  the  Celtic  mind,  a  field  for  th& 
most  part  obscure  is  highly  phosphorescent  and  breaks  readily  into  light. 

We  set  out  to  explain  the  moral  dialectic  of  the  positive  man,  the 
adaptability  of  the  irrepressible.  This  quality  of  high  potential 
explains  them.  It  may  be  through  the  intervention  of  reason,  or  it 
may  even  be  merely  by  the  suggestion  of  opposiites,  but  certainly 
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one  quality  in  excess  is  a  Btimolua  tending  to  evoke  its  opposite. 
Now  with  a  high  potential  this  tendency  grows  towards  a  certainty ; 
the  mean  of  reason  is  preserved  by  a  balance  of  instincts  each  of 
which  evokes  the  other. 

And  as  regards  adaptability  to  circnmstanoe  without  repression,  it 
is  clear  that  the  same  quality  makes  this  easy^  except  to  a  nature 
abnormally  narrow.  If  there  be  anything  that  can  respond  to  the 
circumetances  it  will  declare  itself. 

This  high  potential  is,  then,  the  woof  of  our  web.     Looking  closer^ 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that  it  is  the  Celtic  characteristic  ;;ar 
excellence^  and  that  the  poeitiveness  which  it  throws  into  such  strong 
relief  is  just  the  force  of  universal  human  nature,  preserved  in  all  its 
native  vitality  from  the  asphyxiating  efiect    of   repression    by    the 
gracious  manifestations  of  this  other  quality  ever  reconciling  nature 
with  reason  and  with  fact.     For  confirmation  let  us  look  to  ourselves ; 
do  we  not  know  that  in  so  far  as  we  are  well-balanced  the  power  that 
permits  poaitivenesB  in  us  is  the  consciousness  that  we  have  seen  all 
round  the  matter — taken  a  concrete  view — and  thus  are  guaranteed 
against  ill*balance  ?    Probably  the  least  Celtic  of  us  have,  in  our  lives, 
had  at  least  one  experience  of  being  absolutely  sure  that  a  particular 
oonrse  was  the  course  to  take^  and  have  known  that  this  sureness  was 
grounded  in  the  certainty  that  the  whole  of  us  was  awake  at  the 
instant  and  concurred  in  the  decision.     The  consciousness   of  being 
all  there,  and  with  no  objection  to  the  course  proposed,  not  only  frees 
the  impulse  from  mental  check,  but  gives  that  peculiar  sense  of  inner 
freedom  and  power  which  marks  to  himself  all  the  actions  of  the 
positive  man.     If  I  have  no  doubts  and  feel  myself  to  be  all  there, 
then  I  have  no  fear  of  doubt  and  am  quite  sure.     Thus^  the  more 
cmyorddy — i.e.,  as  one  whole — my  mind  reacts,  the  more  positive  am 
I,  whether  right  or  wrong.     Lack  of  this  concreteness  shows  itself  in 
hesitation  without  definite  grounds,  and  more  eadly  in  regret  after 
the  deed  is  done,  when   reasons   against   it   come  too  late  to  mind. 
The  concrete  mind  may  also  hesitate — must  hesitate  when  contrary 
reasons  present   themselves   in   almost  equal  force  for  and  against. 
But  it  he^tates  on  definite  grounds — it  *"  knows  its  own  mind  " — and 
has  the  best  chance  of  reaching  a  decision  in  accordance  with  its  own 
whole  nature.  Concreteness,  then — the  tendency  to  react  as  a  whole — 
iSi  if  not  th4i  cause  of   positiveness,  at  any  rate  an  auxiliary  cause 
maintaimng  it.     And  concreteness  of  nature  is  high  potentiality  from 
a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  since  if  all  parte  of  a  nature  come 
into  action  on  slight  stimulus,  they  will   tend  to  come  into  action  all 
together  in  accordance  with  any  objective  demand  made  upon  them, 
All  that  is  relevant  turns  up  at  once.     All  the  mental  faculties  ar© 
in  operation  together. 

Presently  it  will  be  our  task  to  follow  out  the  consequences  of  thii 
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ooncreteness  in  the  Celtic  nature,  but  first  let  ns  glance  at  two  more 
direct  efiEects  of  high  potentiality. 

The  incidents  of  life,  as  perceived  by  a  rapidly  moving,  closely  knit 
natare,  mnst  necessarily  prodace  more  distnrbance  of  self-consciousness 
than  the  same  incidents  acting  on  one  less  susceptible.  Bat  an 
alteration  in  self-conscionsness  is  an  emotion,  and  so  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Celt  more  emotional  than  the  Teuton.  This  he  is  generally 
believed  to  be,  some  esteeming  this  liability  to  quick,  strong  emotion 
as  a  grace  of  nature,  while  in  the  eyes  of  others  it  is  a  defect.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  either,  but  this  does  not  concern  us  now.  Carleton 
has  made  his  readers  familiar  with  that  liability  to  extraordinarily 
ri^id  transitions  of  emotion  which  characterised  the  merry  peasantry  of 
his  day  to  an  extent  that  is  grotesque.  And  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford  has 
made  skilful  use  of  the  same  characteristic  in  his  new  opera  of 
**  Shamus  O'Brien." 

Again,  a  nature  endowed  with  high  potential  is  so  many  other 
thiugs  besides  its  actual  self,  not  merely  in  posse,  and  yet  not  quite  in 
esse,  that  more  or  less  distinct  varieties  of  human  nature  become  readily 
intelligible  to  it.  The  manifestations  of  another  person's  state  of 
mind  move  all  the  potentialities  that  resemble  it  in  a  mind  so  easily 
moved.  This  is  sympathy,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sympathy  depends 
on  the  exactness  of  the  correspondence  between  the  actual  state  of 
mind  in  one  and  the  imagination  of  it  through  the  awakened  possi- 
bilities of  the  other.  The  more  breadth  and  variety  of  human  nature 
a  person  has,  the  better  equipped  is  he  for  sympathy  with  others — 
now  through  one  side  of  his  nature,  now  through  another.  But,  with 
average  capacity,  the  efiect  of  greater  variety  obviously  follows  in  a 
person  whose  possibilities  of  thought,  instinct  and  mood  are  apt  to 
become  real  on  the  slightest  stimulus.  It  is  oilen  supposed  that  we 
can  only  sympathise  with  that  which  we  have  already  experienced, 
and  this  would  be  true  if  the  manifestations  of  another's  state  were 
always  insufficient  to  awaken  for  the  first  time — t.e,  out  of  the 
potential — similar  states  in  us.  This  universal  negative  is  by  no 
means  true.  It  is  not  even  true  altogether  for  stolid  natures,  much  less 
for  those  of  the  susceptible  type.  Thus,  starting  once  more  from  the 
central  source,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  light  of  an  established 
fact — i.e.,  the  Celtic  gift  of  accurately  imaginative  sympathy.  It 
is  not  that  the  Celt  is  kinder  than  another.  It  is  that  his  kindness 
is  so  much  more  skilful.  His  sympathy  fits  you  like  a  glove.  He 
seems  to  have  a  miraculous  insight  into  your  wants. 

Probably  all  healthy  human  nature  has  a  capacity  to  complete  itself 
as  a  rational  whole ;  and  completeness,  actual  or  potential,  implies  the 
capacity  to  become  **  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  the  sense  of  sympathy. 
But  without  a  high  degree  of  readiness  in  the  potential  to  become  the 
actual  the  process  might  take  an  infinite  time. 
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In  other  ways,  as  we  shaU  see,  high  potentiality  enters  into  the 
social  gift,  hot  at  present  let  us  be  content  to  note  the  direct  ability 
for  instinctive  sympathy  which  it  confers, 

Retnrning  now  to  the  effect  of  this  central  characteristic  as  con- 
creteness  of  reaction,  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Celtic  intelligence  may 
be  readily  nnderstood.  Consciousness  flashes  out  at  many  points  almost 
at  once.  Perception,  imagination,  feeling,  thought,  all  work  together 
on  the  object  of  consciousness.  Whatever  the  business  in  hand  the 
Celt  tends  to  deal  with  it  in  a  mood  that  is  whole.  While  he  is  engaged 
in  abstract  thought,  his  imagination  lies  in  wait,  with  all  the  eyes 
of  the  senses  open,  ready  to  dash  in  the  colours  of  reality.  Hence 
his  gift  for  illustration  and  his  inventiveness.  In  his  most  absorbed 
momenta  his  senses  are  still  awake,  eye  and  ear  active  in  fancy  and 
open  to  impression.  He  dreams  indeed — dreams  much^ — but  the  life  of 
the  senses  vibrates  even  through  his  dreamiest  moments.  And  in  like 
manner  when  hia  attention  is  concentrated  on  some  object,  in  the 
attitude  that  implies  withdrawal  from  self-consciousness,  the  current 
of  self-consciousness  is  still  visible  enough  to  colour  the  mood  with  mild 
dashes  of  emotion.  In  short,  the  concrete  intelligence  owes  its  con- 
creteness  to  the  fact  that  it  always  tends  to  be  doing  everything  at  once. 
This  habit,  which  might  be  a  drawback — is  so  often — becomes  a  gift 
when  combined  with  boldness  and  vigour  in  special  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  Celt  has  this  vigour  very  generally ;  it  is  the  positive  quality  in 
him ;  he  is  prone  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  speculative  in  philosophy 
and  the  abstract  in  science  ;  his  danger  is  that  he  will  follow  his  idea 
with  too  much  eagerness*  Fanaticism  is  near  him.  Salvation  lies 
for  him  in  this  concreteness  of  hia  intelligence.  It  is  like  a  safety- 
belt  to  the  over-confident  swimmer ;  it  brings  him  to  the  surface  when 
he  gets  beyond  his  strength.  A  concrete  intelligence  thus  emboldena 
the  thinker ;  it  enables  him  to  swim  far  and  still  keep  the  land  within 
reach. 

But  the  value  of  concreteness  is  specially  obvious  (1)  in  all  the 
practice  of  social  life,  and  (2)  in  the  exposition  of  thought  and  in 
literature  j^cr  se.  I  hope  to  deal  with  these  subjects  at  greater  length 
some  time,  and  will  only  touch  on  them  very  briefly  here.  Celtic 
accessibility  t3  ideas  is  a  familiar  fact,  and  obviously  pertains  to  the 
concrete  mind,  which  finds  hints  of  most  things  readUy  in  itself.  The 
ability  of  a  Celtic  group  to  adopt  a  common  standpoint  notwith- 
standing great  diversity  has  been  abundantly  tested^  and  comes  of  the 
ease  with  which  each  mind  effects  transformations  of  thought  in  face  of 
a  common  motive.  An  Irish  crowd  mobilises  with  strange  swiftness, 
and  Irish  politicians,  even  when  sworn  enemies,  can  co-operate  with 
a  rapidity  embarrassing  to  Governments.  This  is  because  each  is  quick 
in  awakening  his  intelligence  to  reach  at  least  the  horizon  of  his  own 
experience. 
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Every  one  has  heard,  too,  of  the  Celtic  gift  of  intuitive  social 
insight — that  power  of  imagining  the  mind  of  another  which  multiplies 
a  hundredfold  the  capacity  for  direct  sympathy — of  itfl  quickness  to 
seize  the  central  facts  of  a  situation  and  to  marshal  all  the  facts,  and 
of  the  tact  implied  in  all  these  powers.  Such  gifts  make  the  Celt 
eflPective  in  society  and  politics,  influential  to  lead,  able  to  adminis- 
trate, popular  in  rule,  conciliatory  in  diplomacy.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  he  is  all  this,  and  we  may  take  it  as  confirmatory  of  our 
theory. 

Ability  to  seize  the  central  facts  of  a  situation  is  the  same  as  that 
ability  for  marshalling  ideas  in  the  most  telling  order,  which  might  be 
called  the  gift  for  expounding  an  argument  or  telling  a  story  in  due 
perspective.  In  this  respect  the  Celt  is  instinctively  an  artist,  and 
it  is  in  the  wholeness  of  his  view  that  the  explanation  seems  to  lie. 

When  all  the  points  come  to  mind  almost  at  once  the  marshalling 
process  naturally  takes  place  under  the  circumstances  most  favourable 
for  producing  effect.  The  most  pregnant  points  in  an  argument 
stand  out  to  the  concrete  intelligence  as  such,  and  thus  they  natur- 
ally take  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  exposition.  The  more 
vividly,  too,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  conceived,  the  more  clear  is  the 
instinct  to  place  the  matter  before  him  so  that  he  sees  it  as  we  see  it 
in  our  own  minds.  The  contrast  to  this  is  the  procedure  of  the  mind 
that  moves  literally  always  step  by  step,  climbing  the  mountain  with- 
out seeing  the  view — a  common  thing  enougL  Such  a  one  may 
produce  the  closest,  most  convincing  argument,  beginning  at  any 
point  that  is  logically  suitable,  and  yet  leave  his  hearer  without  any 
single  clear  conception  of  a  whole.  The  reason  is  that  his  habit  of 
mental  abstraction — of  treating  his  points  as  a  series  of  separate 
though  connected  units — prevails  to  the  extent  of  shortsightedness,  so 
that  he  does  not  see  the  whole  as  a  simultaneous  whole,  and  thus  its 
true  genesis  in  thought  is  hid  from  him.  So  in  exposition  he  begins 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  or  wherever  he  happened  to  begin  him- 
self. To  begin  well  is  to  arrest  the  attention  at  once,  to  strike  the 
imagination,  or  engage  the  intellect.  The  point  in  which  interest 
naturally  centres  should  come  first.  This  condition  of  effectiveness 
i3  instinctively  secured  when  he  who  expounds  sees  his  subject  all  at 
once. 

The  superiority  of  the  French  to  the  Gterman  in  these  respects  is 
explained  by  the  Celtic  infusion.  We  need  not  pause  here  to  apply 
the  same  idea  to  literature  other  than  logical  exposition.  All  litera- 
ture is  expression — ^the  exposition  of  story,  of  fancy,  of  thought — and 
it  is  the  most  essential  requisite  of  good  literature  that  the  thing  to 
be  said  should  be  said  so  that  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  it  is  the 
thing  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Therein  lies,  therefore,  as  I  would  suggest,  the  first  explanation  of 
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tlie  acknowledged  literary  excellence  of  the  Celtic  peoples.  Their 
gift  of  speech  and  literature,  however,  is  wider  than  this  instinctive 
aptness  for  effective  exposition  in  order,  Ifc  includes  command  of 
words,  an  ear  controlling  all  speech  with  its  demand  for  rhythm,  an 
eye  stamping  aU  thought  with  the  forms  of  the  pictorial  imagination. 
With  these  forms  the  arrows  of  thought  are  pointed  and  made  to 
pierce  the  mind.  The  Irish  orator,  the  Irish  writer,  is  fluent, 
musical^  graphic;  he  engages  the  eye,  delights  the  ear,  and  strikes 
the  imagination  at  least  as  much  as  he  takes  possession  of  the 
intelligence.  Also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  moves  to  feeling, 
and  thus  further  wins  the  mind  to  his  theme. 

And  the  explanation  of  these  gifts  lies  ready  to  hand ;  it  is  still 
the  same  central  characteristic.  He  deals  with  his  literary  matter 
concretely.  When  he  thinks,  he  does  not  cease  to  imagine  in  sight 
and  sound,  nor  does  he  cease  to  feel.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
intense  his  thought  the  more  does  all  his  intellectual  and  emotional 
fceidg  react  with  it,  not,  however,  to  distract,  but  to  support  Hence 
the  music  of  his  periods,  the  vitality  of  his  illustrations,  the  brightness 
of  atmosphere,  the  high  spirits  and  personality  expressed  at  every 
turn.  Consider  this  last-named  trait.  The  Gelt  is  not  only  lucid 
and  brilliant,  ho  has,  above  all  things,  a  personal  style  ;  he  is  there 
in  his  book ;  yon  c^n  nod  approval  to  him  across  the  table  as  yon 
read.  And  the  reason  is  that  he — he  himself  in  all  the  vitality  of  an 
active  emotional  soul^ — really  was  there  while  he  wrote.  He  did  not 
first  turn  hiviulf  out  of  doors  that  his  intallect  might  work  without 
distraction.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  you,  the  reader,  in  his  mind  as  he 
wrote,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  to  be  talked  at  and  moved* 
And  £0  in  his  WTitiog  all  this  multiform  activity  of  his  comes  out ; 
he  has  a  personal  style— a  thing  moat  delightful  when  instinctive, 
and  most  hateful  when  affected.  The  real  thing  and  the  imitation 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  any  day  in  the  evening  newspapers.  But  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a  journalist,  can  talk  across  the  printed  page. 

Space  fails  to  develop  this  or  any  other  particular  branch  of  the 
subject  further  now.  The  object  of  this  essay  has  been  simply  to 
sketch  in  outline  a  theory  of  Celtic  character  capable  of  explaining 
those  qualities  commonly  observed  in  average  Irish  human  nature  as 
based,  not  exclusively  but  generally,  on  a  variation  from  Teutonic 
standards  in  the  readiness,  and  hence  the  concreteness,  of  psychological 
reaction.  If  the  description  of  admitted  characteristics  has  been 
correct,  and  if  the  reasoning  has  been  accurate  in  tracing  the  effects 
of  such  a  peculiarity  of  psychological  constitution,  then  it  may  be 
claimed  for  the  theory  that  it  has  eome  grounding  in  the  solid  basis 
ot  f actw 
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THE  facts  and  theories  we  are  about  to  ezliibit  constitute  an 
attempt  at  giving  to  the  phenomena  of  SBSthetics  an  explanation 
different  from  that  furnished  by  recent  mental  science,  bnt  an  expla- 
nation more  really  consonant  witii  the  psychological  thought  of  our  day. 

These  facts  and  theories  will  allow  us  to  discard,  as  mere  side 
issues,  the  doubtful  assumptions  concerning  association  of  ideas  and 
the  play  instinct,  as  well  as  the  various  attempts  to  account  for 
notions  of  beauty  and  ugliness  by  reference  to  transmuted  recognition 
of  utility  and  inutility,  to  sexual  selection,  and  to  the  survival  of 
obsolete  primeval  activities,  and  they  will  also  render  superfluous  all 
recourse  to  a  mysterious  ultimate  principle  of  supersensuous^  not  to 
say  supernatural,  origin. 

For  our  facts  and  theories,  if  at  all  correct,  would  establish  that 
^the  aasthetic  phenomenon  as  a  whole  is  the  function  which  regulates 
the  perception  of  Form,  and  that  the  perception  of  Form,  in  visual 
cases  certainly,  and  with  reference  to  hearing  presumably,  implies  an 
active  participation  of  the  most  important  organs  of  animal  life,  a 
constant  alteration  in  vital  procesMB  requiring  stringent  regulation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  total  organism. 

After  giving  a  summary  indication  of  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  before  entering  on  the  detailed  exposition 
of  these  views,  the  joint  authors  of  these  notes  are  desirous  of  premising 
that  their  object  in  publication  is  considerably  to  invite  criticism, 
correction  and  amplification  of  their  ideas ;  and  this  not  merely  from 
physiologists  and  psychologists,  but  likewise  from  all  persons  who 
possess  the  faculty  and  habit  of  aestibetic  introspection.  In  the  present 
condition  of  sssthetic  problems  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for 
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thoroogh  knowledge  of  facts  or  complete  validity  of  hypotheses,  so 
that  the  following  notes  are  expected  to  prove  only  that  the  sahject 
demands  a  new  method  of  study,  and  that  its  problems  admit  of  new 
Bolntions ;  in  other  words,  that  sBsthetics,  if  treated  by  the  method  of 
recent  psychology,  will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  suggestive  parts  of  the  great  science  of  perception  and 
emotion. 

Moreover,  before  proceeding  any  further,  the  joint  authors  judge 
that  it  is  well  to  forestall  one  of  their  own  conclusions — namely^  the 
validity  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Lange,  by  Professor  Hergi,  and 
above  all  by  Mr,  William  James,*  according  to  which  various  bodily 
sensations^  hitherto  regarded  as  the  afcer  results  of  farious  psychic 
conditions,  are  themselves  the  conditions  which  we  recognise  as  their 
Bopposed  causes.  In  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  initial  mystery 
concerning  the  fact  of  recognition^  that  certain  sensations  of  movement 
in  oaraelves  can  be  identified  as  constitating  what  we  call  a  state  of 
grief,  of  joy,  of  anger,  or  of  tenderness,  nay,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  James's 
remarks  seem  to  8Uggest,t  as  conetitutiog  what  we  might  call  the  state 
of  huti  of  and,  of  hecavse^  or  of  notwithstanding ;  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authors  of  this  paper,  can  the  subjective  states  indicated  by  the 
objective  terms  heijht^  hrmdth^  depth^  by  the  more  complex  terms 
round t  square,  stfmmetrical^  umtpnmelrical,  and  all  their  kindred  terms, 
be  analysed  into  more  or  less  distinct  knowledge  of  varioas  and 
variously  localised  bodily  movements. 

This  indication  of  the  nature  of  our  more  elementary  results  may 
serve  to  introduce  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  method  by  which  they  are 
obtained;  or  rather  it  suggests  ipso  facto  what  that  method  must  be. 
This  method  consists,  even  like  the  method  evidently  employed  by 
Mr,  James,  in  bringing  under  observation,  by  means  of  isolation, 
diminution  of  rapidity  and  repeated  repetition  and  comparison,  pro- 
cesses in  ourselves  which  constant  repetition  and  constant  connection 
with  other  processes  have  made  so  swift,  so  blurred  and  above  all  so 
subordinate  to  an  objective  synthesis,  that  we  have  in  our  normal  con- 
dition no  dear  notion  of  their  nature  or  even  of  their  existence. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  practical  necessities  of  life  tend 
constantly  not  merely  to  shorten  every  conEcious  process,  but  aUo  to 
dir^t  our  attention  away  from  our  subjective  phenomena  to  the 
externalised  summing  up  of  our  conditions  which  we  conceive  as  the 
objective  cause  of  those  phenomena.  Instead  of  being  conscious  as 
such  of  changes  of  condition  in  our  eye  and  ear,  we  have  long  since 


♦  Lange.  **  Lea  Kmotton?,"  translated  by  DomaF ;  GiofieppeSergi,  **  Dolore  ePiacere/ 
1894  ;  Wminm  James,  "  Larger  Psychology;^  vol.  i.  pp,  HgO,  437.  603  ;  vol.  ij.  pp.  137. 
S22,  449.  Some  of  the»e  pages  contain  passaged  referred  to  in  later  parts  of  these 
notea. 

f  **Pii»ychologj/*  vol- 1,  p.  240  and  following,  Mr,  James  indeed  calls  them  excite- 
menu  of  hmlix  pnH^^  bat  he  de^cxibea  them  in  motor  imdge^. 
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become  incapable — probably  utterly  incapable — of  knowing  them 
otherwise  than  as  objective  qualities,  coloar  or  pitch,  of  the  non-ego ; 
and  similarly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  our  attention  has  become 
engaged  not  with  the  change  in  ourselves  productive  of  the  senEe  of 
height,  or  roundness  or  symmetry,  but  with  the  objective  external 

-causes  of  these  changes ;  and  the  formula  of  perception  has  become 
not  "I  feel  roundness,  or  height,  or  symmetry,"  but  **this  or  that 
•object  is  round,  or  high  or  symmetrical." 

It  is  only  the  rarer  and  more  sudden  alterations  of  our  condition 
summed  up  as  emotions^  which  on  account  of  this  rarity  and  violence, 
have  preserved  obvious  traces  of  their  real  nature,  though  even  in 
this  case  so  rooted  is  the  habit  of  summing  up  and  separately  naming 
the  objective  factors  of  what  we  call  mental  states,  that  it  has 
•required  the  boldest  psychological  glance  to  identify  the  emotion 
with  what  had  hitherto  been  separated  as  its  after  result.  It 
must,  therefore,  surprise  none  of  our  readers  if  they  are  unable 
to  recall,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  elicit,  any  of  the  bodily  sensations 
which  we  shall  enumerate  as  accompanying,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
•originating,  the  various  perceptions  constituting  Form.  Practical  or 
'thoughtful  habits  have  diminished,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  that 
full  perception  of  Form  which  alone  can  enter  into  the  83sthetic  expe- 
rience, and  most  of  the  business  of  life,  and  the  work  of  reasoning,  is 
carried  on  through  the  mere  recognition  of  a  few  qualities  in  objects 
.and  the  labelling  them  accordingly  for  use,  so  that  the  majority  of 
persons  go  through  existence  with  comparatively  few  thorough  reali- 
fiations  of  Form,  and  few  occasions  for  the  aesthetic  pleasure  and  dis- 
pleasure by  which  such  realisation  is  attended ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  highly  asslhetic  natures,  and  artists  more  particularly,  are 
undergoing  a  constant  training  which  makes  the  phenomena  of  per- 
•ception  so  rapid,  contemporaneous,  and  homogeneous  as  to  defy  all 
^analysis.  Such  specially  developed  persons  are  in  the  position  of  a 
fencer  or  pianist  of  whom  we  should  ask  for  detailed  description  of 
the  minute  adjustments  constituting  some  perpetually  repeated  series 
of  movements.  Students  of  psychology  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  these  data  of  aesthetics  by  asking  themselves  how  many 
men  of  science  and  of  letters  could  probably  confirm,  from  their  own 
oxperience,  the  details  which  Fechner  and  Mr.  William  James  have 
given  us  of  the  psychical  sensations  accompanying  or  underlying 
oertain  of  their  intellectual  cognitions. 

So  much  for  our  method.     It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  limit  our 
subject.     The  explanation  we  hope  to  give  refers  to  the   question : 

■  Why  should  a  specific  kind  of  condition^  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable^ 
-accompany  the  recognition  of  those  co-rekUed  qualities  of  form  called 
respectively  BeatUy  and  Ugliness  ;  and  this  explanation  itself  rests  upon 
the    explanation    of  a    previous  question :    What   is  the  process  of 
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perceiving    Form^  and   what  portiom  of    our   orfjanism  partidpatt 
therein  f 

Now,  wo  all  know  that  visible  and  audible  Form  13  a  grouping  of 
elementary  impressions  furnished  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing ; 
and  we  all  recognise  that  these  sense  impressions  are  themselves  liable 
to  the  distinction  of  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  in  common  parlance, 
beautiful  and  ugly.  In  bo  far,  therefore,  as  these  sense  impressions 
enter  into  the  perception  of  Form,  there  is  given  to  Form  a  quality 
of  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  due  to  its  elementary  constituents  ; 
and  this  emotional  quality  of  sense  impression  has  often  been  made  to 
explain  in  large  measure  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  quality  of  our 
fosthetic  experiences.  Bat  this  explanation  has  invariably  broken 
down  (many  far-fetched  items  being  used  to  fill  up  the  gap)  because  it 
ig  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  a  sense  impression,  the  quality, 
for  instance,  of  a  colour  or  of  a  sound,  exists  quite  separately  from  that 
of  the  Form  into  which  it  enters ;  and  that  elementary  yiaual  or  audible 
qualities  of  undoubted  beauty  may  enter  into  a  Form  which  is  never- 
theless admitted  to  be  ugly,  and  even  vice-versd ;  nay,  that  the  chief 
qualities  of  the  Form,  its  beauty  or  ugliness,  may  remain  unaltered 
despite  a  change  in  its  constituent  sense  elements,  provided  the  rela- 
tions of  those  constituent  sense  elementa  remain  unaltered ;  for  instance, 
that  the  same  pattern  may  exist  in  red,  orange  and  white,  or  in  blue, 
violet  and  white ;  or  the  same  musical  phrase  preserve  its  identity 
despite  a  change  in  pitch,  let  alone  a  change  in  timhrc,  so  that  we 
recognise  it  and  are  pleased  or  displeased  by  what  we  call  its  beauty 
or  ugliness.  There  is,  therefore,  a  Bpecific  qxiality  which  may  he  agree- 
ahU  or  disagreeable  in  certain  facts  of  relation  whkh^  united,  constiMr 
Form.  And  it  is  into  the  reason  for  the  various  qualities  of  Form,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  the  various  conditions  produced  in  us  by  various 
arrangements  of  the  possible  relations  of  sense  impressions,  that  we 
Are  about  to  explore.  We  shall  exclude  from  consideration  the  pecu- 
liarities of  more  elementary  sense  impressions,  first,  because  all  that 
is  known  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  special  sense  organs 
•aeems  sufficient  explanation  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  nature  of 
these  impressions;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  pleasantness  or 
unpleasantness  of  Form  has  never  been  properly  accounted  for.  And, 
fleoondly,  because  while  the  elementary  impressions  of  the  eye  and  ear 
are  in  no  way  more  connecter!  with  the  creative  power  of  man  and  with 
the  higher  problems  of  man's  soul  than  the  impressions  of  taste  and 
smell,  the  problem  of  Form  is  at  once  the  problem  of  art  and  the 
problem  also  of  perception.  It  is  therefore  to  Form,  to  its  rea&ODSj 
and  to  its  effects,  that  the  joint  authors  of  these  notes  would  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  aesthetic  phenomenon. 
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And  now  let  ns  proceed  to  examine  what  happens,  apart  from  the 
Btimulation  of  the  special  sense  organ,  when  we  perceive  visual 
Form — that  is  to  say,  what  phenomena,  besides  the  mere  sense 
impressions,  can  be  detected  in  ourselves  as  the  raw  materials  of  an 
osthetic  cognition. 

The  object  of  perception  shall  be  this  chair.  It  is  abont  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  an  oblong  abont  half  as  wide  as  its  height.  It  has 
carved  arms,  rather  a  high  square  seat  and  a  square  panel  on  the 
back.  The  two  top  comers  reach  some  inches  higher  than  the  panel 
and  are  terminated  by  carved  foliated  clamps.  While  seeing  this 
chair,  there  happen  movements  of  the  two  eyes,  of  the  head,  and  of 
the  thoraZy  and  balancbg  movements  in  the  back,  all  of  which  we 
proceed  to  detail,  following  the  attention  (whatever  the  attention 
may  be)  which  accompanies  these  movements.  The  chair  is  a 
bilateral  object,  so  the  two  eyes  are  equally  active.  They  meet  the 
two  legs  of  the  chair  at  the  ground  and  run  up  both  sides  simultaneously. 
There  is  a  feeling  as  if  the  width  of  the  chair  were  pulling  the  two 
eyes  vride  apart  during  this  process  of  following  the  upward  line  of  the 
chair.  Arrived  at  the  top  the  eyes  seem  no  longer  pulled  apart ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  converge  inward  along  the  top  of  the  chair,  until, 
having  arrived  at  the  middle  thereof,  they  cease  focussing  the  chair. 
Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  eyes  seem  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  breath.  The  bilateralness  of  tilie  object  seems  to  have  put  both 
lungs  into  play.  There  has  been  a  feeling  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest  making  a  sort  of  pull  apart ;  the  breath  has  been  begun  low 
down  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  che&t ;  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  chest  seems  to  accompany  the  eyes  as  tibey  move  along  the  top  of 
the  chair  till  they  got  to  the  middle ;  then,  when  the  eyes  ceased 
focussing  the  chair,  the  breath  was  exhaled. 

These  movements  of  the  eye  and  of  the  breath  were  accompanied 
by  alterations  in  the  equilibrium  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  At 
the  beginning  the  feet  were  pressed  hard  on  the  ground  in  involuntary 
imitation  of  the  front  legs  of  the  chair,  and  the  body  was  stretched 
upwards.  At  the  moment  that  the  eyes  reached  the  top  of  the  chair 
and  moved  inwards  along  the  line  of  the  top,  the  tension  of  the  body 
ceased  going  upwards  and  the  balance  seemed  swung  along  the  top  of 
the  chair  towards  the  right.  At  this  point  the  movements  of  balance 
seemed  to  help  out  those  of  the  eyes  and  the  breath ;  for,  during  the 
time  of  expiration,  the  eyes  do  not  focus  the  chair  so  completely. 
During  this  partial  interruption  in  the  form-perceiving  movements  of 
the  eyes  and  thft  breath,  the  balance  seemed  to  alter,  and  the  weight 
to  swing  across  the  top  of  the  chair  downwards  to  the  right  side  till 
it  seemed  to  land  in  the  right  foot.     The  weight  seemed  thus  to  have 
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followed  the  obloDg  fihape  of  the  chair  going  up  the  Ic/t  side,  swinging 
across  the  top  and  then  descending  on  the  right  side.  AH  these 
<;hangea  have  taken  place  during  one  breath,  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  they  hare  answered  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  shape  of 
the  chair. 

With  the  next  breath  comes  the  recognition  of  the  chair's  detail?. 
Recognition  of  the  height  of  the  chair,  begun  with  pressure  of  both 
feet  on  the  ground,  is  accompanied  by  an  upward  stretcii  of  the  body. 
This  stretch  upwards  seems  suddenly  checked  by  the  sight  of  the 
heary  clump  of  ornament  on  the  chair's  two  top  corners ;  there  is  a 
Budden  sens©  of  the  head  being  weighed  downwards ;  and  the  feize  of 
the  chairs  seems  limited  within  this  pressure  and  the  previous  stretch 
upwards  ;  the  interest  seems  to  cancerUrate  itself  within  Utose  limits  and 
tJie  height  of  the  chair  to  he  measured  off  on  the  hody  of  the  spectator. 
The  width  of  the  chair  seems  meanwhile  again  to  be  felt  by  a  swing  of 
the  balance  from  left  to  right ;  the  two  feelings,  being  simultaneouF, 
seem  to  establish  a  ratio  between  each  other. 

Meanwhile,  in  accompanying  the  movements  connected  with  height, 
the  breathing  seems  limited  by  the  limitations  of  the  height ;  the 
breath  does  not  rise  as  high  as  it  can,  but  follows  the  rise  of  the  eye 
to  the  top  of  the  chair  and  then  changes  direction.  There  seems  to 
be  a  pull  sideways  of  the  thorax^  and  the  breath  seems  to  stretch  out 
in  width  as  the  balance  swings  acrosa  and  the  eyes  alter  their  move- 
ment across  the  chair  ;  then  follows  the  expiration.  The  breath  has 
thus  given,  first  a  sense  of  going  up,  then  one  of  width ;  and  the  two 
senses,  begun  between  an  inspiration  and  an  expiration,  do  not  die 
out  but  continue  to  be  felt  subsequently. 

The  movements  of  the  eyes  have  been  too  rapid  to  be  separately 
felt,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  leave  any  traces  behind,  whereas  the 
liwvemcnis  of  (he  breath  seem  to  remain  eonsciou^ ;  and  there  is  a 
double  sensation  in  one  breath  of  height  and  width  going  on  in 
relation  to  one  another.  The  recognition  of  the  chair's  seat  is  given 
by  the  eyes  running  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  chair,  accompanied 
by  the  breath  as  described,  after  a  long  inspiration  j  while,  in  the  next 
breath's  length  the  eyes  run  up  only  as  far  as  the  seat,  and  the 
expiration  takes  place  about  half  as  soon  as  the  previous  time  ;  hi/  this 
mmrtSf  ap^yareiUly,  this  seeo7id  short  movement  is  felt  as  half  the  extension 
of  the  first. 

The  ocular  movement  across  the  width  of  the  seat  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  atretch  of  the  breath,  perhaps  because  the  breath,  having 
stopped  short  with  the  eyes,  is  rather  too  low  down  to  be  stretched 
very  easily.  But  a  shifting  of  the  balance  replaces  the  stretch  of  the 
breath,  and  the  lateral  movement  of  the  eyes  across  the  seat  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  equilibrium  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  ocular  movements  seem  accompanied  sometimea 
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by  both  breathing  and  balancing  movements,  and  sometimes  by  one 
or  the  other  as  circnmstances  make  it  more  comfortable.  The  shifting 
of  balance  usually  replaces  or  ekes  out  the  alterations  in  the  breathing 
when  the  latter  would  produce  a  disagreeable  effort. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  dimension.  The  hvlk  of  the  chair  is 
much  less  impressive  than  its  height  or  its  width.  But  there  is  a 
feeling,  apart  from  the  ocular  adjustment,  different  from  those 
accompanying  what  we  call  height  and  width  underlying  the  per- 
ception of  the  two  arms  of  the  chair :  they  seem  to  come  forward, 
and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  shifted  involuntarily  a  little  backward 
(away  from  them)  as  they  are  focussed.  Moreover,  the  breathing  is 
not  the  same  as  during  the  perception  of  either  height  or  width. 
There  is  a  sense  of  being  able  to  lean  upon  the  breath  in  expiration ; 
altogether  there  are  more  changes  in  the  non-ocular  movements  than 
the  ocular  movements  would  warrant. 

/  This  mass  of  details  will  show,  we  think,  that  the  act  of  perception 
includes,  besides  the  intellectual  recognition  which  remains  as  mys- 
1  teriouB  as  ever,  elements  of  bodily  alteration  far  beyond  any  chemical 
^  or  muscular  change  in  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  readers  to  whom  the 
identification  of  emotional  phenomena  and  of  certain  senses  of  relation 
with  bodily  phenomena  is  either  unfamiliar  or  repugnant  will  object 
in  this  case  also  that  the  altered  breathing,  senses  of  tension,  and 
altered  balance  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  are  not  a 
part  of  the  perception  of  Form,  but  a  reaction  (on  the  same  principle 
as  the  thoracic  changes  said  to  result  from  grief)  produced  by  the 
perception  itself.  To  this  we  would  answer  that  the  objection  takes 
perception  of  Form  for  granted,  either  as  explicable  by  ocular  changes 
which  are  insufficient  and  cerebral  changes  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, or  as  a  generally  inexplicable  process.  While,  on  the  contrary, 
although  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  establish  the  identity  of  these 
non-ocular  adjustments  with  the  factors  of  form-relations,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  prove  experimentally  that  the  perception  of  such  relations 
as  height,  width  and  bulk  are  impeded  by  voluntarily  contrived  bodily 
adjustments  of  opposed  character,  so  that  we  not  only  perceive  Form 
better  by  deliberately  making  these  corresponding  adjustments  of 
breath,  muscles  and  balance,  but  see  it  much  worse  by  deliberately 
\counteracting  them  ;*  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  if  we  could  rid 
ourselves  of  all  previous  form  experiences  and  the  consequent  recogni- 
tion, so  to  speak,  by  labelling,  we  should  not  see  Form  at  all. 

Various  coincidences  could  be  enumerated  which  point,  moreover, 

/'  to  the  fact  that  these  adjustments  of  breathing  and  balance  are  the 

actual  physical  mechanism  for  the  perception  of  Form,  the  sense  of 

*  To  such  an  extent  that  if  while  tryicg  to  vUualUe  an  object  with  shut  eyes  we 
refose  to  let  onrselves  breathe,  the  act  of  seeing  the  form  in  memory  becomes  im- 
possible. 
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relation  having  for  ita  counterpart  a  sense  of  bodily  tension.  Of  tbese 
coincidences  two  seem  especially  to  the  purpose.  The  first  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  renewal  in  memory  of  a  sensory  impression, 
Ift  definite  oolonr,  tone,*  timbre  or  elementary  sweep  of  the  eye  seems 
ifmposaible  save  through  an  accidental  stimulns  and  beyond  the  control 
of  onr  wishes,  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  fonns  into  which  these 
sensory  impressions  are  grouped^  of  the  relations  in  space,  time,  and 
pitch  which  they  constitute,  can  be  obtained  by  any  person  of  snfficient 
visual  or  musical  power,  after  sufficient  familiarity  has  been  gained. 
Now  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  outside  our  control 
and  require  stimulations  from  outside ;  but  the  muscular  system  of 
the  breath  and  equilibrium  is  as  much  in  our  power  as  that  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  the  fact  of  our  beixtg  able 
to  think  in  terms  of  relation,  relation  spatial,  temporal,  and  perhapt^. 
even  logical,  may  be  due  to  the  accident  which  has  placed  the 
muscular  system  in  our  dominion,  while  the  special  sense  organs  have 
remained  outside  it. 

The  other  coincidence  consists  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  sensory 
satisfactions — those  of  smell,  taste,  colour,  and  timbre — ^require  an 
t  interruption,  corresponding  to  a  repair  in  the  sensitive  special  organs, 
and  the  large  bodily  pleasures,  of  eating,  drinking,  going  to  sleep, 
&c.,  are  due  to  a  want  which  ia  deadened  by  satiBfaction,  and  can 
recur  only  after  a  still  longer  interval ;  the  pleasure  derivable  from 
the  perception  of  Form  can  continue  with  great  constancy  and  nn- 
interinittence  \  even  as  we  should  expect  to  find  if  the  pleasures  due 
to  Form  were  dependent  upon  processes  which,  instead  of  being  inter- 
mittent, like  the  processes  of  sleep,  food,  &c.,  are  as  unintermittent  as 
the  processes  of  respiration  and  equilibrium. 

Haying  given  our  answer  to  the  question,  *'  What  is  the  mechanism 
of  the  perception  of  Form  ?  "  we  can  now  approach  the  assthetic  problem 
as  such,  the  question,  namely :  Why  should  the  perception  of  fiwvi  he 
nccompfiftud  hf  pleasure  or  displcamtrc,  and  what  ddcnnines  thejdeasurc 
in  on/'  case  and  the  displeasure  in  another  ? 

Pew  psychological  questions  have  received  so  many  and  various 
answers.  A  number  of  them  are  discussed  in  the  late  and  much  to 
be  regretted  Mr.  Gumey's  very  suggestive  "  Power  of  Sound."  The 
joint  authors  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  prove  to  their  readers, 
that  among  all  these  answers  the  most  satisfactory  is  due,  not  to  the 
Bcientific  sagacity  of  Darwin  or  Spencer,  but  toth  e  artistic  intuition, 
the   artistic  experience  of  Mr.  Buskin,  and  would  wish  to  afford   an 


«  The  revival  in  memory  of  a  musical  tone  aeems,  in  our  experience,  alwftjs  to  be 
acGompaDied  by  a  more  or  less  complete  iidj  ustmeDt  of  the  vocal  parts — in  fact,  a  silent 
performance  of  the  tone.  Ar  regards  thnhrr,  o«r  own  experience  limits  its  reproduc* 
tlon  in  memory  to  socb  qnaliticB  of  goand  a«  we  cqh14  axuViWy  imitate.  It  seems  morri 
llian  doubtful  whether  dro  noter  are  ever  hrard  m  memory  as  abeolutelY  conteni 
pomneoua  and  not  in  extrcmel  j  rapid  sncooaaion  merely. 
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adequate  explaDation  for  his  dogmatic  statement  that  '^  beauty  aud 
ugliness  are  as  positive  in  their  nature  as  physical  pleasure  and  pain." 
But  before  proceeding  any  further  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
attempt  at  a  similar  explanation  made  recently  by  Professor  Sergi ; 
and  the  more  so  that  our  own  notions  will  gain  in  clearness  and,  we 
venture  to  hope,  in  efficacy,  by  comparison  with  his.  Professor  Sergi, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  entirely  shares,  thanks  apparently  to  original 
thought,  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Lange  and  Mr.  William  James  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  emotional  process  with  those  bodily  changes 
which  have  hitherto  been  accounted  its  result ;  and  his  interesting 
book,  ''  Dolore  e  Piacere,"  maintains  that  aesthetic  pleasure,  like  every 
other,  is  a  phenomenon,  not  of  the  cerebral,  but  of  the  organic  life  of 
the  big  viscera — mainly  the  heart  and  lungs.  Professor  Sergi  main- 
tains that,  owing  to  the  close  contact  and,  so  to  speak,  mixing  up  of 
the  sensory  nerves  with  the  nerves  regulating  respiration  and  circula- 
tion in  certain  tracts  of  the  medulla,  what  we  call  intellectual  con- 
ditions and  the  impressions  of  the  special  senses  produce  alterations 
in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  alterations  are  per- 
ceived by  us  as  pleasure  or  pain,  according  as  they  assist  or  impede 
the  life  of  the  organism. 

Leavbg  to  physiologists  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  Pro- 
fessor Sergi's  theory  of  interaction  between  the  various  sets  of  nerves, 
we  must  point  out  that,  while  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  general,  this  theory  explains  why  certain  SBsthetic  experi- 
^encea  should  produce  the  cardiac  aud  respiratory  alterations  underlying 
pleasure,*  or  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  alterations  underlying  pain, 
only  by  the  old  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  inefficient,  coalition  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  special  organs  with  intel- 
lectual judgments  and  inherited  or  acquired  associations  and  prejudices, 
which  has  done  duty  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  manual  of  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  and  the  psychological  phantasies  of  the  late  M.  Gnyau. 
In  other  words,  the  special  problem  of  assthetics  has  been  left  behind, 
however  much  the  general  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain  may  have 
been  helped  forward. 

Now,  could  we  establish  that  the  perception  of  the  relations 
xx)n&tituting  Form  implied  the  activity  not  merely  of  the  special  sense 
organs,  but  also  of  functions  as  important  to  animal  life  as  those  of 
equilibrium  and  of  respiration — of  respiration  which,  with  its  inevitable 
companion,  circulation,  accounts,  according  to  Lange,  James,  and 
Sergi  for  emotion  in  general — it  would  become  easy  to  understand  why 
various  perceptions  of  Form  have  various  emotional  qualities,  and  why, 
•to  vary  Mr.  Buskin's  dictum,  beauty  and  ugliness  should  be  positive 

*  Id  his  volmne  on  *<  The  Sense  of  Beaaty "  (A.  &  C.  Black,  1896),  Mr.  George 
Santayana  has  a  paragraph  on  '*  breathing  rdated  to  the  sense  of  beauty,"  whose  im- 
portant suggestion  he  has  nnfortonately  not  himself  followed  up. 
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in  their  nature  and  represent  positive  phy&ictil  pleasure  and  pain. 
We  liave  ejcperimented  so  far  on  form  perception  as  sucb,  independent 
of  any  qnestion  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Let  us  proceed  to  watch 
what  bodily  changes  can  be  perceived  to  differentiate  one  sort  of 
perception  from  another* 

This  series  of  experiments  begins  with  the  sensations  accompanying 
the  act  of  looking  at  a  blank  wall,  which  it  is  convenient  to  call  a 
white  void.  The  space  in  front  of  ns  seems  to  come  forward  as  if  to 
swallow  as  up.  We  feel  as  if  our  profile  were  flattened,  and  as  if  in 
some  extraordinary  way  we  had  lost  identity.  Our  breathing  is  a 
mere  drawing  in  and  running  out  again  accompanied  by  a  slight 
disturbance  of  the  heart*  Breathing  takes  place  very  low  down  in 
very  short  weak  breaths,  at  times  barely  perceptible.  Our  temperature 
is  lowered,  we  feel  depressed.  Holding  the  breath  produces  no  optical 
change. 

In  the  second  experiment  we  look  at  a  blank  wall  which  happens 
to  be  terra-cotta  coloured  :  imposBibility  of  focussing;  the  fovea  does 
not  seem  to  play  a  more  active  part  than  the  rest  of  the  seeing  eye, 
whereas  in  looking  at  objects  the  eye  seems  to  concentrate  the  act  of 
seeing  on  to  one  point.  One  feels  one's  profile  flattened.  One 
breathes  shorter  breaths  than  in  looking  at  objects ;  there  is,  however, 
only  a  very  slight  disturbance  of  the  heart  (mnch  less  than  in  looking 
at  white  blank).  Breathing  or  holding  one's  breath  produces  no 
difference  in  vividness  or  perception. 

From  hhuilv/us3  wo  proceed  to  confmion^  or,  more  expressively,  from 
void  to  cliaos  on  our  jonmey  towards  Form.  One's  eye  now  concen- 
trates and  focnsses.  There  is  no  longer  the  sensation  of  one's  face 
being  flattened.  One  begins  to  have  command  over  one's  expiration; 
the  breath  no  longer  merely  escapes,  but  issues  quite  steadUy.  There 
is,  however,  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  perception  in  breathing 
or  not  breathing.  Small  tracts  of  confusion  with  spots  in  them  one  can 
focus  while  one  counts  two  or  three,  after  which  one  can  keep  hold  of 
them  no  longer — the  eye  has  to  run  about  and  return.  One  binds 
several  dote  into  a  sort  of  group  by  moving  the  eyes  between  them 
and  letting  one's  balance  follow  the  movements  of  the  eyes. 

liitdiimnts  of  Form.— Two  straight  lines  meeting  (but  not  crossing) 
at  an  acute  angle  can  be  seen  while  following  the  eye  with  the 
breath,  but  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  sudden  contraction ;  note 
that  such  an  angle  has  a  character  already  of  regularity.  Two  straight 
lines  crossing  each  other  at  random  and  irregiflarli/  are  followed  by 
the  eye  and  the  equilibrium,  but  7ioi  by  the  Ircath,  Speaking  gene-'X 
rally,  both  confusion  and  irregular  form  ^ov  irrojular  rudiment  p/  forrn^  ' 
produce  too  exasperating  a  sense,  if  we  attempt  to  follow  the  eye's 
movements  along  them  with  the  lungs ;  these  movements  of  the  eyea 
are  generally  followed  by  shifting  the  equilibrium  and  moving  the 
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head,  which  processes  do  not  involve  the  same  discomfort  as  move- 
ments of  the  breath. 

A  triangle  one  can  focQS  as  a  whole  without  moving  the  eje 
]  perpetually  about.  The  thoracic  movements  come  into  play,  and  seem 
4o  make  three  little  pinches  at  the  three  corners.  There  is  a  sense 
of  resistance  being  offered  all  round,  and  of  the  chest  havittg  something 
(  to  lean  against.^  We^ave  now  got  to  complete  Fonii.  And  with 
Form  we  get  to  the  possibility  of  aesthetic  agreeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness,  in  other  words,  of  beauty  or  ugliness.  This  triangle, 
un-cubic  and  isolated,  happens  not  to  be  remarkably  agreeable  as 
form ;  we  have  noted  that  while  looking  at  it  there  are  contractions 
of  the  thorax,  and  that  these  are  rather  uncomfortable.  Let  us  hunt 
about  for  Form  differentiated  as  agreeaile.  Here  is  a  jar,  equally 
common  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  peasant  ware.  Looking  at  this 
f  jar  one  has  a  specific  sense  of  a  whole.  One's  bodily  sensations  are 
"^  extraordinarily  composed,  balanced,  oo-related  in  their  diversity.  To 
begin  with,  the  feet  press  on  the  ground  while  the  eyes  fix  the  base 
of  the  jar.  Then  one  accompanies  the  lift  up^  so  to  speak,  of  the 
body  of  the  jar  by  a  lift  up  of  one's  own  body ;  and  one  accompanies 
by  a  slight  sense  of  downward  pressure  of  the  head  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  widened  rim  on  the  jar's  top.  Meanwhile  the  jar's 
equal  sides  bring  both  lungs  into  equal  play ;  the  curve  outwards  of 
the  jar's  two  sides  is  simultaneously  followed  by  an  inspiration  as  the 
eyes  move  up  to  the  jar's  widest  point.  Then  expiration  begins,  and 
the  lungs  seem  slowly  to  collapse  as  the  curve  inward  is  followed  by 
the  eyes^  till,  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  being  reached,  the  ocular 
following  of  the  widened  out  top  provokes  a  short  inspiration.  More- 
over, the  shape  of  the  jar  provokes  movements  of  balance,  the  left 
curve  a  shifting  on  to  the  left  foot,  and  vice  versd.  A  complete  and 
equally  distributed  set  of  bodily  adjustments  has  accompanied  the 
ocular  sight  of  the  jar ;  this  totality  of  movements  and  harmony  of 
movements  in  ourselves  answers  to  the  intellectual  fact  of  finding  that 
the  jar  is  a  harmonioics  whole. 

If  such  are  the  adjustments  in  highly  vital  processes  implied  by  the 
perception,  the  thorough  realisatiouj  not  the  mere  recognition,  of  Form  ; 
if  these  adjustments  can  be  thus  favourable  to  the  processes  in  question, 
it  becomes  easy  to  understand  that  a  special  instinct  should  have 
evolved  which  forces  us  to  court  or  to  shun  those  opposite  qualities  of 
Form  which  we  call  beauty  or  ugliness.  Herein  lies  the  explanation 
.  of  the  definition  with  which  we  began  these  notes — namely,  of  the 
.    aBsthetic  function  as  the  function  regulating  perception  of  Form. 

Such  a  definition  would  at  first  sight  seem  extraordinarily  narrow 

*  We  purposely  give  these  sensations  with  the  nomenclature  which  they  suggest. 
Any  attempt  at  physiological  terminology  would  disturb  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the 
experiment. 
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to  readers  acx^u&tomed,  as  we  have  all  been,  to  the  notion  of  the  play 
instinct,  and  accustomed,  moreover,  to  the  usual  confusion  between  the 
apathetic  phenomenon  and  that  special  ramification  and  complication 
thereof  which  should  properly  be  called  the  phenomenon  of  art*    Having 

I  been  considered  rather  by  anthropologists  than  by  persons  of  wide 
leathetic  experience,  the  geathetic  phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to 
involve  the  production  of  some  sort  of  work  of  art ;  and,  moreover,  a 

I  wish  for  neat  classification  has  even  tended  to  limit  the  recognition  of 

fa  work  of  art  or  an  artistic  performance  to  objects  and  proceedings 
independent  of  practical  utility ;  hence  the  excessive  attention  given 
to  ornament  and  to  dancing,  the  identification  of  aesthetic  feeling  with 
the  Impulses  of  a  play  instinct,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  wearisome 
insistence  on    inutility  and  disinterestedness  as    the  chief   resthetic 

I  differentia.  The  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  we  have  alleged 
respecting  the  connection  of  form  perception  with  the  great  activities 
of  eqmllbrium,  respiration,  and  circulation,  and  the  consequent  division 
of  such  perception  into  that  which  is  favourable  and  that  which  is 
unfavourable  to  our  animal  life,  will  shov?,  as  we  hope,  that  so  far  from 

I  narrowing  and  lowering  the  Importance  of  the  aDsthetic  instinct,  we  are 
really  widening  and  elevating  it  when  we  define  it  as  the  regulator  of 
Form  Perception,  For  white  we  refuse  it  the  impulses  towards  making 
or  doing  things  (by  the  old  theory)  utterly  useless  in  themselves,  we 
attribute  to  it  a  selective  and  coercive  power  which  fashions  to  its 
purposes  the  constructive  and  expressive  impulses  of  mankind,  and 
selects  and  rejects  with  the  imperiousness  of  a  great  organic 
function  among  the  experiments  and  possibilities  of  experience 
of  daily  life  ;  till,  from  claiming  a  merely  negative  influence  in  the 
work  and  the  play  of  exisfcence,  it  ends,  in  its  highest  power,  with 
setting  the  active  impulses  of  man  to  work  for  its  sole  and  single 
gratification,  and  to  create  out  of  reality  a  world  more  consonant  with 
the  moat  deeply  organised  and  most  nnchanging  modes  of  man's  bodily 
existence.  It  is  not  only  the  superfluous  ornament,  the  practically 
useless  dance  or  song,  which  testifies  to  the  power  of  the  aesthetic 
instinct  in  primitive  man ;  nor  the  merely  decorative  picture,  the 
object  of  virtii,  or  the  sonata  or  symphony  unaccompanied  by  words 
and  nnconnected  with  rites,  in  times  of  high  artistic  development* 
The  shape  of  the  jar,  the  colour  and  pattern  of  the  mat,  the  balance  of 
handles^  epout,  lid,  In  every  useful  vessel,  the  proportion  of  benches 
and  tables,  the  cut  of  garments,  the  movements  and  songs  In  religious 
and  warlike  ceremonies,  the  choice  of  metre  and  rhyme  in  declarations 
of  love  and  chronicles  of  past  deeds ;  it  Is  all  this  stringent  insistence 
that  necessary  objects  and  actions  should  obey  a  law  different  from 
that  of  practical  necessity,  which  really  teaches  us  the  importance  of 
the  aasthetic  Instinct  among  rude  civilisations  of  the  past  and  the 
present;  and  It  is  the  perpetual  transmutation  into  works  of  art  of 
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the  buildings,  records^  Utargies  and  dramatic  shows  of  higher  civilisa- 
tions, which  testifies  to  the  same.  The  sasthetic  instinct  is  never  so 
utterly  the  master  as  when  art  is  described  as  the  servant  of  utility. 
And,  as  usual,  the  deep  intuition  of  Mr.  Buskin  has  given  us  the 
truth,  when,  answering  the  ''  art  for  art's  sake  "  theories  of  this  age 
which  has  learned  to  dispense  with  beauty  in  necessary  things,  he  ha» 
y  declared,  in  apparent  paradox,  that  no  great  work  of  art  was  ever 
u.  begun  without  an  ulterior  object.  It  is  in  the  cathedral  undertaken 
for  religious  or  civic  reasons ;  in  the  fresco  or  picture  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  a  story  or  an  aid  to  devotion  ;  in  the  mass,  or  oratorio, 
or  opera  intended,  above  everything,  to  be  expressive,  that  we  can 
see  the  unflinching  selections^  the  imperious  orders  and  counter  orders 
of  the  organic  desire  for  beauty. 

In  the  realm  of  visual  impressions  we  have  watched  already  th^ 
inner  processes  which  have  forced  the  preference  for  one  sort  of  ele- 
mentary form  rather  than  another.  We  desire  to  follow  the  same 
processes  in  the  more  complex  cases  of  what  is  called  Art.  But  before 
passing  from  the  Sdsthetic  imperative  which  controls  the  rudest 
(  potter,  to  the  aesthetic  imperative  which  sways  the  architect,  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter ;  before  continuing  to  watch  the  workings 
of  the  aesthetic  instinct  in  connection  with  objects  on  to  which  it  forces^ 
our  attention,  we  would  wish  to  point  out  its  power  in  the  negative 
sense,  when  it  purposely  diverts  our  attention  or  diminishes  it  to  avoid 
displeasure.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  tendency  to  substitute 
a  mere  act  of  recognition,  often  of  only  one  or  two  peculiarities,  for 
the  real  perception  of  the  objects  and  movements  which  concern  us  in 
daily  life,  a  tendency  referable  to  the  mere  laziness  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  refusal  to  do  more  than  the  bare  necessary.  The  greater 
part  of  most  men's  lives  is  thus  too  busy  to  be,  in  any  sense,  assthetic ; 
more  particularly  because,  as  we  shall  have  further  opportunities  of 
noticing,  the  condition  of  pursuit,  of  running  to  a  goal,  of  hurry  of 
any  kind  is  absolutely  incompatible,  on  account  of  its  special  bodily 
adjustments,  with  the  particular  kind  of  bodily  adjustment  requisite 
for  full  perception  of  Form.  But  besides  this  tendency,  independent 
of  all  questions  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  to  diminish  actual  per- 
ception of  Form,  the  assthetic  faculty  itself  very  frequently  induces 
us  not  to  realise  Form  because  realisation  would  happen  to  be  dis- 
agreeable* We  are  alluding  to  a  phenomenon  more  important  though 
less  recognised  than  the  condition  of  non-perception  into  which  ugly 
Burroxmdings  end  by  forcing  adsthetically  sensitive  persons,  limiting 
their  perception  to  mere  signs  of  things,  and  resulting  in  a  scnrt  of 
blindness  which  explains  why,  for  instance,  a  Whistler  sketch  of  a 
dirty  London  street  is  scarcely  recognised  at  all.  We  desire  to  caU 
attention  to  the  quite  neglected  fact,  which  has  momentous  influence 
on  pictorial  compoeition,  that  we  prefer  to  get  our  notions  of  thd 
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exterior  world,  and  particolarly  of  what  we  call  landscape,  rather 
wben  we  are  moTing  about  than  when  we  are  standing  stil]*  For  our 
bodily  stroctore  b  such  that  standing  still  brings  into  conscionsness  a 
onmber  of  rather  uncomfortable  tensions,  summed  up  in  a  vague 
sense  of  tu>t  likinff  it  aU^  rendering  the  adjustments  necessary  for 
Form  perceptions  arduous,  and  hence  producing  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  aesthetic  dissatisfaction  with  objective  facts.  For  when 
etanding  still  we  are  couscious  of  the  weight  of  the  head  on  the  neck 
and  the  weight  of  oar  body  at  the  waist,  Mid  very  particularly  of  the 
pressure  of  our  feet  on  the  floor,  the  whole  resulting  in  a  self-centred 
condition  to  which  the  outer  world  is  foreign.  Bat  no  sooner  do  we 
make  a  step  into  the  outer  world  than  we  are  relieved  of  half  our 
weight  by  swinging  from  one  foot  to  the  other  Oar  own  locomotion 
eeems,  moreover,  to  modify  our  feeling  of  oar  own  shape;  instead  of 
being  disagreeably  conscious  of  being  perpendicalar,  and  rather  like  a 
gate  post,  we  begin  as  we  move  forwards  (whether  on  oar  feet,  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle)  to  feel  rather  as  if  we  were  like  a  streaky 
and  the  faster  we  move  the  more  streakAike  do  we  feel  our  shape  to 
become.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  we  move,  the  foreground 
rushes  to  meet  us,  passing  in  two  streams  on  each  side  of  our 
bead  ;  and  these  two  streams,  flowing  continuously  past,  produce  a 
perceptive  adjustment  which  makes  ua  feel  smoothed  and  elongated 
into  streak-shape  as  they  flow.  Oor  owe  movement  gives  us 
the  further  illusion  that,  step  by  step  as  we  approach  them,  all  high 
things  in  the  landscape  draw  themselves  up  higher  and  higher,  and 
that  step  by  step  as  we  get  nearer  the  width  of  things  opens  out  into 
greater  widenesa,  and  that  the  ground  comes  forward  and  poshes  itself 
under  our  feet,  distance  turning  into  coming  nearness.  All  the  three 
dimensions  seem  to  expand  and  stretch  themselves  bigger,  growing  under 
our  ©ye  all  the  time  as  we  move.  And  we,  seeing  them  grow,  feel  our- 
€elve8  also  to  be  growing,  as  if  our  boundaries  were  being  enlarged. 
The  third  dimension,  considered  as  distance^*  we  see  and  feel  as  dis- 
<>inct]y  aa  we  see  and  feel  height  and  width,  we  realise  the  ground 
Jying  flat  and  stretching  away,  we  see  the  projection  of  thiogs  (the 
ihird  dimension  as  bulk)  really  balgiog  forward  or  reaching  back- 
wards.    In   looking,  the   eye   starts   from  the   foreground   and  goes 

•  The  rcAson  of  our  not  rcjilising  the  third  dimension  as  easily  aa  we  realise  the  first 
end  second,  ap{)ears  to  lie  in  oar  not  po!$$iessiDg  equal  bodily  facilities  for  adjusting 
ourselves  to  the  third  dimenrsioD.  We  obtain  the  sen^  of  height  by  stretching  our- 
selves  tjilier,  and  the  senf  e  of  width  by  stretching  our  chest  wider  ;  but,  so  long  as  we 
eiand  stillp  we  have  not  to  anything  the  same  extent  the  [possibility  of  stretchiog  our* 

-'  -  'vrward.  Quadrupeds  or  babies  crawling  on  the  LI  oor  probably  do  realise  the 
iiensiOQ  lu  well  or  even  better  than  the  two  other:!,  because  the  position  of 

.,„..  .  'lies  allows  them  to  stretch  forward.  But  in  becoming  bipeds,  we  have  lost 
oor  equal  hold  on  this  dimension,  and  we  get  it  back  normally  only  when  we  move 
aboot  because  we  then  do  stretch  forward.  We  shall  frequently  have  to  notice  how 
art  reinstates  the  third  dimension  in  a  very  special  manner.  Indeed  the  sense  of 
lmrmony*obtained  from  architecture,  for  instance,  is  due  lai^ely  to  this  reinstate- 
tnent* 
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straight  throngh  into  the  background,  and  the  scene  is  realised  as  a 
whole.  This  harmonious  view  of  things  comes  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
we  stand  still ;  we  had  expected  to  see  the  landscape  better,  but  in 
reality  we  see  it  worse.  We  mdderdy  find  that  we  have  lost  our  hold 
of  the  third  dimension.  Instead  of  seeing  the  distance  as  distant 
flatness,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  painted  on  a  vertical  wall.  We  no 
longer  feel  the  bulk  of  the  various  objects,  nor  the  projections  of  their 
different  parts ;  the  trees  tend  to  look  flat  like  ferns.  We  no  longer 
realise  the  landscape  as  a  whole.  The  general  effect  has  dropped  to 
bits  under  our  eye,  and  the  bits  are  all  we  can  quite  satisfactorily  see. 
Instead  of  looking  into  the  landscape  from  in  front,  we  find  it  more  ^ 
comfortable  to  lay  our  eye  first  on  the  background,  and  travel  back  to 
the  foreground.  The  ground  no  longer  pushes  eagerly  under  our 
feet ;  we  soon  have  only  an  intellectual  conviction  of  its  being  solid 
ground  at  all.  So  far  as  inner  sensations  go,  we  feel  that  our  weighty 
which  had  been  partly  handed  over  to  the  outer  world  while  we  swung 
along  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  has  returned  in  full,  and  oppresses 
us  at  the  shoulders  and  waist.  We  no  longer  breathe  out  with  any 
impetus,  and  inspiration  seems  to  roll  over  into  expiration  without  any 
edge ;  life  feels  weaker  and  shallower,  because  the  speed  and  volume 
of  our  breathing  have  very  much  diminished.  We  are  changed  beings, 
and  beings  changed  for  the  worse  ;  and  it  takes  us  some  moments  to 
become  once  more  acclimatised  to  thb  less  complete  mode  of  life. 

This  analysis  of  some  of  the  differences — for  we  shall  see  anon  that 
there  are  others — between  our  mode  of  perception  and  accompanying 
physical  conditions  when  walking  and  when  standing  still  will  exem- 
plUy  the  sort  of  selection  which  the  esthetic  instinct  makes  in  our 
perceptions.  For,  as  a  fact,  our  visual  memory  of  things  is  gained 
during  our  moments  of  movement.  We  have  no  spontaneous  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  it  looks  when  we  stand  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  from  a  single,  motionless  point  of  view  is  ono 
of  the  most  difficult  and  wearisome  acquisitions  of  the  student  of' 
drawing.  Children,  simple  folk  (unspoilt  by  drawing  classes),  nay,, 
we  ourselves  when  we  are  quite  natural,  all  feel  a  vague  disappoint- 
ment at  a  photograph  or  realistic  drawing  of  a  familiar  scene :  tho 
landscape  or  room  looked  different  in  our  memory.  The  sesthetio 
instinct  has,  in  a  way,  prevented  our  registering  one  half  of  our  visual 
experiences,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  these  experiences  were  not 
agreeable ;  and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  composition 
of  pioturee»  that  the  old  masters,  painting  or,  at  least,  compoiiing 
from  memory,  have  g^ven  us  in  their  pictures  not  the  scattered  and 
feeble  and  fatigning  impressions  we  should  have  when  standing 
motionless  before  the  scene  represented,  but  the  efficacious,  cor- 
roborating,' and  agreeable  impressions  we  are  accustomed  to  #hil6 
moving  about. 
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The  vftiiatis  fiDe  arts  are  arrangements,  spontaneoasly  and  uncon- 
BcioQsly  evolved,  for  obtaining  the  maxim  am  of  agreeable  activity  on 
the  part  of  oar  perception  of  Form.  Bat  sach  a  maximum  does  not 
consibt  in  mere  intensity  of  one  particular  kind  of  inner  adjastment  at 
one  particular  moment.  We  have  already  seen,  in  analysing  the  bodily 
Ben%fition8  which  accompanied  the  perception  of  the  jar,  that  we 
reqnirei  for  that  pleasantness  with  which  we  associate  the  word  Beanty, 
*•  a  totality  of  movements  and  a  harmony  of  movements  in  ourselves 
answering  to  the  intellectual  fact  of  finding  that  the  jar  is  a  harmonious 
whole,**  adjustments  of  bilateral  breathing,  of  equilibria m  transferred 
with  regularity  from  one  side  to  the  other,  tensions  of  lifting  up  and 
prt^nng  (lotcnwarJs.Q,^  the  eyes  move  along  the  symmetrical  outline  of 
the  jar.  This  agreeable  arrangement  of  agreeab'e  movements  in 
ourselves,  this  harmonious  total  condition  of  our  adjustments,  is, 
moreover,  not  fugitive ;  the  presence  of  the  work  of  art,  its  continuous 
or  renewed  perception,  enforces  the  continuance  of  this  agreeable  total 
condition,  obliging  the  simultaneous  or  consecutive  repetition  of  its 
whfja  or  of  its  parts,  and  excluding  thereby  the  possibility  of  any 
other  mode  of  being>  It  is  to  this  latter  fact  that  works  of  art  owe 
their  strange  power  of  ridding  us  of  the  sense  of  the  passing  of  time. 
The  stress  of  practical  existence  is  forgotten,  we  are  no  longer  being 
driven  onwards.  We  are  safe  and  serene  in  what  seems  like  a  little 
railed  off  or  mysteriously  guarded  circle  of  existence,  the  circle  in 
reality  of  our  own  balanced  organic  functions,  of  a  mode  of  lifft 
compiete  and  satisfactory  in  itself. 

The  simplest  of  these  artificial  arrangements  for  inducing  and  pro- 
longing such  perceptive  adjustments  as  give  the  emotion  of  ivsthetic 
pleasure,  is  patttrn.  The  rudiments  of  its  power  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  any  visible  fretting  of  a  surface  gives  the  eye,  so  to  speak; 
something  to  lay  bold  of,  and  thereby  provokes  some  of  the  adjuet- 
ments  which  accompany  the  eye's  movements.  One's  eye,  for  instance, 
moves  slower  and  more  deliberately  across  a  Fqoare  foot  of  wicker- 
work  than  over  a  square  foot  of  brown  paper,  and  the  movements  are 
fct^a^iier  and  more  appreciable.  To  this  quality  of  mere  complexity  of 
surface,  pattern  adds  by  its  regularity  the  power  of  compelling  the 
eye  and  the  breath  to  move  at  an  even  and  unbroken  pace.  Even 
the  simplest,  therefore,  of  the  patterns  ever  u?ed  have  a  power  akin 
to  that  of  march  music,  for  they  compel  our  organism  to  a  regular 
rhythmical  mode  of  being.  These  two  qualities  of  making  the  move- 
ments of  eye  and  breath  deliberate  and  making  them  rhythmical,  are 
eomtnon  to  the  most  rudimentary  as  welt  as  to  the  most  complicated 
pattern. 

For  an  example  of  the  action  of  pattern  let  ns  take  the  ao- called 
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Greek  honeysuckle.  As  soon  as  the  eye  falls  upon  the  pattern,  we 
are  conscious  of  being  bilateral,  for  the  two  equal  sides  of  the 
pattern  call  both  lungs  into  equal  play.  With  the  sense  of  being 
bilateral  goes  a  sense  of  expansion,  and  the  two  unite  into  a  vague 
feeling  of  harmony,  which  is  recognised  as  unusual  but  at  the  same 
time  as  eminently  natural.  We  catch  ourselves  considering  the 
pattern  as  in  some  way  the  most  natural  arrangement  in  the  room, 
although  of  course  we  are  intellectually  aware  of  its  being  extremely 
artificial.  This  strange  sense  of  something  being  thus  natural  and 
normal  because  it  suits  the  constitution  of  the  spectator  is  one  of  the 
most  important  differentia  of  the  asathetic  phenomenon,  and  a  chief 
ingredient  in  all  artistic  emotions. 

As  the  eyes  move  upwards  along  the  pattern,  the  two  lungs  draw 
in  a  long  breath  and  there  comes  a  slight  sensation  of  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  being  stretched ;  this  sensation  of  width  continues  while 
the  breath  moves  upwards,  giving  us  simultaneously  the  sense  of 
bilateral  width  and  of  height,  the  proportion  between  which  being 
very  pleasant  to  breathe,  accounts  for  a  sense  of  well-being  while 
looking  at  the  pattern.  If  we  try  to  reproduce  these  sensations  of 
harmony  while  looking  at  the  irregular  sliapes  in  the  room,  we  are 
met  by  impossibility  ;  we  can  no  longer  breathe  equally  on  both  sides, 
the  very  sense  of  haviog  two  lungs  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  sense  of 

I  being  bilateral.     But  all  these  senses  return  as  soon  as  we  look  again 

1   at  the  pattern. 

After  this  experiment  one  quite  realises  how  decorative  art  may 

;  have  originated  in  the  pleasure  which  some  prehistoric  man  may  have 
found  in  breathing  regularly  and  without  need  for  readjustment  when 
lie  first  scratched  lines  at  regular  intervals  from  each  other.  ^ 

From  pattern  we  can  now  pass  on  to  that  simpler  category  of 
architecture  which  might  be  designated  as  architecture  as  pattern^  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  architecture  as 
spaiial  endosure  and  architecture  as  suggestive  of  forces  and  movements. 
This  simpler  division  of  the  art  is  the  architecture  of  facades.  Let 
us  compare  with  what  seemed  to  happen  inside  us  while  looking  at 
the  honeysuckle  pattern,  what  we  seem  conscious  of  in  looking  at 
Alberti*s  facade  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence. 

There  is  the  same  pleasant  consciousness  of  our  being  bilateral. 
But  to  this  is  now  added  another  pleasure,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  the  perception  of  the 
middle  one  (to  which  nothing  corresponded  in  the  honeysuckle  pattern, 
which  was  divided  into  two)  involves  an  adjustment  which  prevents 
the  thorax  from  collapsing  as  much  as  usual  during  the  act  of  expiration, 
and  thus  maintains  even  then  a  certain  sense  of  being  expanded. 
Turning  to  the  arcade  opposite  the  church,  and  looking  at  two  of 
its  arches  only,  we  at  once  lose  this  agreeable  sense  due  to  the  division 
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of  th©  facade  in  three  ;  lookiog  at  four  arches  of  the  arcade  dees  no 
better.  Bat  as  soon  as  wa  look  at  three  arches  of  the  arcade,  or  five 
couBidered  as  a  doable  grotip  of  two  with  one  arch  between,  w©  get  the 
eame  agreeable  expansion  of  the  thorax  during  expiration  which  Wd 
had  while  looking  at  the  facade.  We  dot^t  return  to  the  latter. 
The  great  expanse  of  surface  in  front  of  us  makes  ua  feel  both 
widened  oat  and  drawn  np  far  beyond  ordinary  life,  for  the  act  of 
seeing  produces  unnsnally  loog  and  wide  breaths;  we  seem  to  be  N 
breathing  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  building  rather  than  to 
oar  own*  Moreover,  the  facade  elicits  in  our  body  sen&ationa  more 
complex  than  those  of  which  we  were  con&ctous  while  looking  at  the 
pattern*  Foi*  jKittt-rn  has  iw  hulk.  It  does  not  reqaire  a  centre  of 
gravity  to  keep  it  upright  \  its  lines  are  not  bonndaries  of  a  solid 
form  ;  so  we  follow  the  lines  of  the  pattern  by  slight  movements  of 
onr  balance,  by  a  sJight  movement  outward  of  the  body  above  the 
waist  or  of  the  head,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
these  little  swinging  movements  we  feel  as  curves  which  balance  one 
another.  Bat  the  facade,  on  the  contrary,  is  planted  solidly  on  the 
groand,  and  the  perception  of  this  fact  invoh'es  a  sense  of  weight  and 
lifting  up  in  ourselves ;  we  feel  a  faint  desire  to  enclose  the  form 
between  the  pressure  of  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  the  very  slight 
downward  pressure  of  the  bead,  and  the  two  pressures  result  in  a 
aenae  of  resisting  gravitation.  They  can  be  tracked  to  the  perception 
of  the  grip  of  the  ground  of  the  fa^ade's  base  and  the  downwaid 
preasare  of  the  mouldings  and  cornices.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arches  and  upspringing  lines  produce  sensations  of  easy  lifting  up  and 
of  pleasant  activity  which  more  than  counterbalance  these  downward 
pressures,  so  that  the  main  impression  is  one  of  light-heartedness. 

The  mention  of  such  various  pressures,  and  the  varying  ratios 
which  may  exist  between  them,  here  leads  to  the  coneideration  of 
what  we  should  call  the  secondary  or  humanhj  emotional  quality  of 
the  aesthetic  phenomenon.  For  the  emotion  of  har^nonwus  c-ompldcness 
which  we  have  found  to  constitute  the  main  aesthetic  phenomenon  as 
manifested  In  every  art,  is  susceptible  of  variations,  which,  while 
leaving  the  primary  characteristic  quite  undisturbed,  add,  according 
to  circumstances^  subordinate  characterietics  coiocident  with  the  , 
various  kinds  of  emotion  incident  in  real  life.  These  characteristics,  f\ 
which  constitute  the  expressive  powers  of  art,  are  due  to  the  proportion 
in  which  various  forms  excite  in  us  senses  of  gravity,  or  light-heart- 
edneaa*  of  solitariness  or  confidence,  and  many  more  besides,  quite 
■independently  of  the  main  aesthetic  emotion  of  complete  and  harmonious 
living.  They  attract  exorbitant  attention  in  music ;  but  we  shall  find 
that  they  exist  in  large  though  varying  degrees  in  the  arts  which 
I  address  themselves  primarily  to  the  eye?,  affording  in  all  the  arts  the 
'easy  and  ofl^n  misleading  nomenclature  taken  from  well  known  expe* 
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riences  of  a  non-artistic  sort,  and  diverting  the  attention  of  criticism 
from  the  aesthetic  qualities  which  are  strongly  felt  but  only  vaguely 
described  to  the  emotional  qualities  which  are  felt  very  faintly,  but 
are  immediately  named  and  identified.  We  shall  not  separate  the 
study  of  these  secondary  phenomena,  but  add  it,  when  suitable,  to  the 
analysis  of  the  main  aesthetic  phenomenon,  and  give  an  account  of 
some  of  the  bodily  conditions  accompanying  the  perception  of  emo- 
tionally various  qualities  of  form  while  continuing  our  investigation 
into  the  bodily  conditions  accompanying  the  perception  of  artistic 
form  merely  as  such.  And  we  shall  find  that  even  as  in  music  the 
same  emotional  characteristic  pervades  two  melodies,  of  which  one  is 
aesthetically  excellent  and  the  other  aesthetically  worthless,  so  also  in 
architecture,  the  power  of  awakening  a  definite  kind  of  emotion  may 
be  common  to  two  buildings  of  opposite  degrees  of  aesthetic  merit,  so 
that,  for  instance,  the  predominance  of  one  set  of  dimensions  over 
another  will  produce  the  same  religious  emotion  in  churches  so 
dificsrent  in  everything  else  as  the  cathedrals,  say,  of  Amiens  and 
of  Cologne. 

This  double  phenomenon  of  aesthetic  emotion,  difierentiated  by 
what  we  must  call  human  emotion,  becomes  almost  inextricable  as 
soon  as  we  consider  architecture  as  an  art  of  spatial  enclosure ;  or, 
in  other  words,  as  soon  as  we  cease  contemplating  the  outside  of  a 
church  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  extraordinary  forces  of  its  interior. 
Let  us  see  what  currents  of  bodily  sensation  we  can  detect  in  our- 
selves beneath  the  obvious  and  well-known  emotions  thus  awakened. 
Coming  into  a  large  church  we  are  conscious  of  a  sudden  and  total 
change  in  our  mode  of  being.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
moving  about  in  the  open  the  sides  of  the  landscape  seemed  to  come 
forward  towards  one.  But  in  a  church  this  sort  of  wide,  lateral  view 
seems  to  have  increased,  and  it  persists  even  when  we  are  standing 
still,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  the  narrow  mode  of  seeing  peculiar 
to  standing  still  in  the  open.  This  important  difference  is  due  to  our 
eyes  having  been  caught  on  their  outside  by  the  aisles  of  the  building, 
so  that  instead  of  seeing  mei^ely  with  the  fovea,  one  seems  to  be  using 
the  whole  of  each  eye.  Now,  as  the  breathing  works  in  closest 
connection  with  the  eyes,  this  mdened  way  of  seeing  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  widened  way  of  breathing  in  which  both 
lungs  are  felt,  and  the  respiratory  expansion  inevitably  produces  a 
'  general  sense  of  expanded  existence.  Besides  thus  seeinff  wider  on 
account  of  the  aisles,  we  are  also  seeing  much  higher  because  of  the 
roof.  We  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  ground  under  foot,  th& 
interest  is  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  in  the  cornices,  capitals,  and 
particularly  in  the  arches  of  t^e  roof ;  the  breath  is  fetched  much 
higher  up  than  outside  the  church,  and  the  higher  breathing,  producing 
an  upward  tension,  makes  ns  feel  taller,  feel  the  ground  less  under 
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our  feet  than  ia  the  open.  These  Benaes  of  increased  expansion  and 
height  are  only  enlargements  of  feelings  we  habitaally  have.  Bat  the 
interior  of  a  church  makes  what  is  practically  an  addition  to  oar 
sense  of  dimension  by  a  remarkable  reinstatement  of  the  sense  of  the 
third  dimension,  which,  as  the  reader  remembers,  we  had  found  to 
dwindle  as  soon  as  we  stood  still  out  of  doors.  We  get  back  the 
realisation  of  the  third  dimension  in  architecture  because  the  poise  of 
our  head  over  its  centre  of  gravity  enablee  us  to  make  balancing 
movemente  backwards  and  forwards,  and  thus  to  follow  the  movement 
of  lines  quite  easily,  provided  they  are  above  the  eye.  So  the  roof  of 
a  church  offers  ns  a  road  into  distance  which  we  can  follow  with  ease 
and  pleasure** 

The  full  equal  possession  of  the  sense  of  all  the  three  dimensions 
brings  with  it  a  sense  of  completeuesa  in  ourselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  closer  relation  with  the  not-oursdves ;  and  a  ^ense  of  isolation 
and  lack  of  confidence*  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  removed  and  becomes 
apparent  in  its  removal,  whence  a  condition  of  satisfaction  and  of 
serenity.  This  realisation  of  the  third  dimension  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  breathing.  We  feel  during  expiration  as  if  we  had 
Homething  to  lean  upon,  instead  of  the  breath  seeming  to  give  way, 
and  this  sensation  it  is  which  gives  that  feeling  of  conEdence  in  tho 
outer  world.  Moreover,  the  distance  down  the  church  forwards  seems 
to  exercise  a  very  decided  attraction,  like  that  of  a  weak  magnet  for  a 
needle.  The  three  dimensions  of  the  church  seem  to  stretch  the 
respiration  in  three  directions,  and  explain  very  largely  that  special 
sejise  of  completeness  and  harmony  given  by  architecture  which 
encloses^  while  the  particular  dimension  which  happens  to  predominate 
decides  the  hnynaii  emotional  colour  added  to  this  real  a3sthetia 
feeling. 

While  this  is  going  on  we  become  aware  also  of  various  subsidiary 
senses  of  direct  ion.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  becomes 
diflScult  to  pay  attention  to  the  ground  under  foot  because  the  interest 
is  strongest  overhead.  The  head  begins  to  assert  its  existence  :  we 
feel  that  it  is  there,  that  it  has  a  back  to  it,  and  it  is  flanked  by  ears  ; 
there  is  a  sense  of  living  iipimrt/s  and  sidewards*  These  seims  of 
direction  seem  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  head  outwards,  and 
they  are  various  and  well-defined  tensions  ;  indeed^  the  sensation  of 

*  Wc  have  a  faclHij  in  realiaij]^  dlfitiince  abovo  the  e^e  because  our  bead  balances 
jpa  sort  of  pi?ot  held  in  place  by  muscles  but  allowed  perfectly  free  plaj  in  every 
iHi^ion.  By  tiltiog  the  bead  a  Utile  back  we  poise  it  exactly  over  its  centre  of  gravity, 
tBd  In  tliT^  ....-itinn  the  unaJlest  movement  backwards  or  forwards  ^ves  ns  a  very 
fftroog  ii(  !  really  moving  backwards  or  forwards  into  the  distance,  so  wberi^ 

we  have  t  jh,  we  see  the  distance.    But  distance  below  the  horizon  or  jnst 

above  it  wv  cannot  realij^e»  because  in  seeing  it  we  do  not  tilt  oar  head  back  on  to  its 
centre  of  gravity,  but  it  comes  forward  and  is  held  up  by  the  mn^cleR  of  the  neck ; 
moving  it  backwards  and  forwards  involves  a  muscalar  effort  attended  by  fatiguing 
l&Btead  of  an  agreeable  movement  of  balance.  So  in  this  case  we  refrain  from  trying  to 
reaLise  the  distance,  and  are  satisfied  with  knowing  that  it  exists. 
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the  chest  and  head  seem  more  real  than  those  which  tell  as  that  we 
are  walking  on  solid  ground ;  existence  seeming  to  be  concentrated  as 
height,  width,  and  outwardness.  The  total  effect  is  that  of  feeling  the 
church  as  a  larger  circumference  of  ourselves,  and  this  is  the  specific 
sensation  of  architecture  considered  as  spatial  enclosure. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  relative  proportions  of  a 
building.  Before  proceeding  to  a  few  details  of  spinal  emotional 
qualities  we  must  say  a  word  of  actual  size  and  the  way  that  it  affects 
us.  In  ordinary  life  there  is  nothing  to  bring  home  to  ns  a  sense  of 
our  size;  but  architecture  does  this  very  strongly  by  the  stretches 
imposed  on  us  in  the  process  of  perceiving  a  building.  Size  which 
the  eye  grasps  easily  and  without  passing  the  duration  of  an  ordinary 
breath  is  such  as  we  find  agreeable  and,  in  a  manner,  intimate.  Size 
greater  than  this^  which  can  just  barely  be  grasped  at  one  long  glance 
and  one  long  breath,  begins  to  a£kct  us  in  a  special  manner.  Size 
greater  still  we  no  longer  attempt  to  measure  by  our  breathing  and 
tensions,  for  we  should  crack  if  we  did.  We  compose  a  purely  intel- 
lectual knowledge  of  the  size,  while  feeling  it  as  little  as  we  should  be 
able  to  feel  the  meaning  of  forty  miles.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  while,  for  instance,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  still 
impresses  us  by  its  size,  St.  Peter's  notoriously  leaves  us  without  any 
emotion  of  magnitude.  Where  the  sense  of  size  is  very  strong  it,  so 
to  speak,  engulfis  the  sense  of  the  shape  of  a  building.  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  curious  sense,  due  to  the  increasing  tensions  produced  by 
size  perception,  of  being  immensely  expanded,  and  as  if  buoyed  in 
deep  water,  for  the  sense  of  size  has  abolished  the  sense  of  our  own 
weight.  L^ 

The  special  or  secondary  emotional  qualities  of  various  architectural 
types  can  be  experimented  on  very  simply  by  passing  from  the  nave 
of  a  domed  church  to  the  space  under  the  cupola.  The  change  in 
our  feelings  is  instantaneous  and  extraordinary.  So  long  as  we  are 
in  the  nave  we  feel  an  attraction  forwards  due  to  the  strong  realisation 
of  the  third  dimension  ;  but,  once  under  the  cupola,  all  desire  to  go 
on  vanishes,  for  we  suddenly  become  aware  of  being  surrounded, 
onveloped,  and  protected  by  some  invisible  power.  This  is  due  to 
the  realisation  of  the  shape  of  the  cupola  by  tensions  along  the  top 
and  back  of  the  head,  and  by  an  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
scalp,  and  more  particularly  of  the  muscles  between  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  a  portion  of  the  head  which  we  feel  thereby  very  peculiarly  alive. 
The  secondary,  or  human,  emotions  connected  with  Qothic  churches 
{and  so  independently  of  the  specific  aesthetic  emotion  that  we  have 
them  equally  in  Gk>thic  churches  which  are  not  aesthetically  satisfactory, 
at  Cologne  as  much  as  at  Amiens)  are  a  commonplace  of  literary 
description.  These  emotions  are  explicable  by  the  fact  that  acutely 
pointed  arches  are  perceived  by  an  adjustment  which  feels  as  if  the 
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breath  of  both  luogs  were  running  simultaneously  upwards  in  a  point, 
with  a  consequent  strain  and  contractioa  the  reverse  of  that  expansion, 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  serenity  and  fellowship  with  the 
non-ego.  Moreover,  the  act  of  breathing  far  higher  up,  both  by  its 
unusaalness  and  by  the  strain  it  imposes,  produces  a  state  of  being 
analogous  to  that  of  solitary  and  Quixotic  resolves,  forced  upon  us  by 
the  very  nature  of  our  surroundings.  It  is  correspondingly  difficult 
to  have  such  feelings,  without  appropriate  real  causes,  in  a  low  square 
foom.  In  renaarkably  high  and  narrow  Gothic  churches,  like  8t,  Oaen, 
the  breathing  goes  as  high  as  it  can^  bat  it  cannot  go  high  enough  to 
reach  the  roof;  this  gives  oa  at  once  a  sense  of  a  superior  force  nbov© 
usL  In  such  a  church  mystic  ideas  seem  the  only  natural  ones,  for 
we  have  lost  the  sense  of  firm  ground  under  our  feet,  and  seem,  in 
a  way,  to  hang  from  the  sky. 

In  passing,  as  we  now  do,  from  the  consideration  of  architecture  aa 
spatial  enclosure  to  that  of  architecture  as  €j:pr€^sio7i  of  forc^  and 
movevientf  we  desire  to  warn  the  reader  against  the  criticism  which 
explains  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  architecture  by  a  reference  to  the 
technicalities  of  buUding,  This  view  cannot  possibly  be  true,  because 
we  can  take  the  greatest  cesthetic  pleasure  in  architectare  without 
any  knowledge  of  building ;  and  because  our  aesthetic  impressions  are 
often  at  variance  with  what  a  knowledge  of  building  would  reveah 
The  question  of  carrying  weight,  however  considerable  its  intellectual 
interest,  is  not  a  question  which  can  give  us  any  agreeable  sensations ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  the  distribotion  of  vertical  pressure  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  building  is  a  fact  which  possesses  no  a5?thetic 
attraction,  and  which  we  do  not,  therefore,  desire  to  realise.  Nay^  we 
sometimes  actually  shirk  such  knowledge  as  sestheticaily  disagreeable. 
Thus  we  realise  the  weight  of  cornices  and  capitals  only  enough  to  feel 
the  steadying  of  the  apspringing  walls  and  columns;  but  we  do  not 
realise  this  pressure  beyond  that,  because  such  realisation  would  merely 
make  us  uncomfortable.  It  is  only  where  the  construction  happens  to 
do  something  which  we  can  follow  pleasantly  with  oar  bodily  adjust- 
ments that  we  wish  the  construction  to  be  made  plainly  visible.  And 
here  we  enter  the  domain  of  architecture  as  an  expression  of  forces 
and  movements,  of  forces  and  movements  which  we  can  realise  agree- 
able in  our  sensations. 

As  an  example  of  this^  let  us  examine  what  happens  in  connection 
with  arches.  The  problem  of  how  the  weight  carried  by  the  top  of 
the  arch  is  counteracted  by  charging  the  spandrils,  is  one  of  which 
our  sensations  do  not  intuitively  make  us  aware ;  indeed  if  they  did 
we  should  dislike  it  very  much.  But  we  feel  pleasant  interest  in  the 
thmst  of  the  two  sides  of  the  arch,  in  their  mutual  pressure,  which 
keepe  them  both  in  position  over  the  centre  of  gravity,  because  we 
feel  that  in  this  case  the  construction   is  doing  something  which  we, 
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etandiDg  on  onr  two  feet»  can  alao  do  pleasantly.  We  therefore  want 
to  have  this  part  of  the  constmction  made  visible,  and  in  so  far  find 
pointed  arches  more  comfortable  than  round  ones,  because  the  point, 
however  slight,  shows  that  the  arch  is  made  of  two  separate  halves 
which  press  against  each  other,  a  pressure  of  each  half  which  we 
follow  by  pressing  oar  foot  down  on  that  side,  with  a  light  swing  of 
the  eqnilibrinm,  and  by  an  inspiration  on  that  side  of  the  chest, 
making  the  reverse  movements  for  the  other  half  and  obtaining, 
through  these  opposing  movements,  the  realisation  of  the  movements 
of  the  arch's  lines. 

These  movemerUs  of  the  lines  are,  in  fact,  our  movements  in  looking 
fai  the  lines,  movements  in  most  cases  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, or  like  the  faintly  sketched  out  movements  which  accompany 
oor  hearing  dance  music  while  staying  at  r^st,  yet  strong  enough 
to  prodace  in  us  a  distinct  consciousness,  in  the  case  of  the  arch,  for 
instance,  a  consciousness  of  soaring  up  and  swinging  across  its  two* 
sidee.*^  The  round  arch,  as  opposed  to  the  pointed,  does  not  show 
the  mutual  inclination  of  its  two  halves :  so,  instead  of  realising  those 
two  hakes  in  opposition  to  each  other,  we  treat  the  whole  as  all  of  a 
piece,  and  follow  its  lines  by  a  slight  shifting  of  our  weight  from  one 
foot  to  another,  and  by  following  the  movement  of  our  eyes  upwards  by 
an  inspiration  and  the  downward  movement  by  an  expiration.!  We  find 
the  movement  of  the  round  arch  pleasant  and  particularly  so  in  arcades 
where  we  move  freely  from  one  arch  to  the  other ;  but  we  miss  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  two  forces  which  we  felt  in  the  pointed  arch.  An  interesting 
corroboration  of  this  manner  of  seeing,  and  a  corresponding  invalida- 
tion of  the  notion  that  the  89sthetic  value  of  architecture  depends  upon 
its  structural  excellence,  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  althoogh  all 
books  on  architecture  explain  that  Gothic,  as  a  style,  depends  upon  oom-^ 
plexities   of  vaulting   and  buttressing,    the  lay  public  insists  upon 

*  This  following  of  the  lines  by  our  own  moyements  makes  perception  a  slow  pro- 
cess, for  we  can  only  do  one  movement  at  a  time,  and  as  each  movement  necessitates  a 
special  adjustment,  there  is  a  paase  (sometimes  of  one  or  two  breaths)  between  each 
scdjostment,  daring  which  the  eye  merely  rests  passively  upon  the  object  without 
focussing  it.  In  all  cases  the  eyes  do  not  move  about  independently  of  the  movement 
of  our  head,  for  the  independent  movement  of  our  eyes  would  be  much  too  rapid  for 
our  other  movements  to  foUow.  We  see  satisfactorily,  therefore,  by  keeping  our  eyes 
more  or  less  steady  while  ezecnting  the  necessary  movement  with  the  head. 

f  Owing  to  our  consciousness  of  breathing  with  both  lunes,  we  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  volition  over  their  separate  action.  We  can  at  will  breatne  more  with  one 
side  than  with  the  other,  and  thus  do  something  which  feels  like  breathing  in  on  the 
right  side  and  breathing  out  on  the  left  aud  vice  versd.  Whether  these  adjustments 
reaUy  take  place  in  the  lungs  or  only  in  the  throat  and  nostrils  is  a  question  for 
physiolog^ts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  kind  of  breathing  is  automatically  set  up  when 
looking  at  mountains  or  at  rounded  arches  ;  and  it  ^ves  the  sense  of  stctnging  the  breath 
across t  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  sense  is  singularly  aopreeable.  Our  volitional 
power  in  this  matter  seems  due  to  the  curious  fact  of  a  very  close  connection  between 
the  right  eye  and  the  breath  on  the  right  side.  And  this  connection  is  so  close  that, 
shutting  the  right  eye  greatly  diminishes  the  breathing  through  the  right  nostril,  while 
the  same  happens  for  the  left  eye  and  nostriL  Conversely,  if  keeping  open  both  eyes 
we  stop  breathing  through  the  right  nostril,  the  right  eye  no  longer  sees  satisfactorily, 
and  lets  the  left  eye  do  all  the  work.    The  reverse  is  of  ooorse  the  case. 
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recognifiiDg  Gottic  wherever  it  meets  a  pointed  arch,  for  the  pointed 
arch  makes  an  impression  on  the  most  ignorant,  while  the  atructural 
peculiarities  are  visible  only  to  the  initiated.  xVgain,  we  take  but  little 
interest  in  a  modern  pointed  arch  with  exactly  equal  sides,  for  the 
pressure  of  the  two  sides  seems  comparatively  passive,  and  we  feel  as 
if  nothing  were  taking  place.  But  a  slightly  uneven-sided  arch,  like 
those  of  good  Gothic  work,  affects  os  as  extremely  interesting,  for  we 
see  the  two  sides  of  the  arch  actively  pressing  against  each  other,  and 
this  at  once  calls  up  in  us  active  sensations  of  equilibrium.  We  are 
indeed  always  balancing  ourselves  more  or  less ;  nay,  but  for  this  fact, 
we  should  not  be  bipeds  at  all,  or  possess  most  of  our  human  charac- 
teristics, and  we  are  therefore  so  accustomed  to  this  fact  as  scarcely  to 
notice  it  in  ordinary  life.  But  as  soon  as  we  see  something  else  adjusting 
equilibrium,  our  own  balance  seems  to  swing  on  a  wider  scale,  and  this 
wider  balancing  brings  a  sense  of  our  limits  being  enlarged  in  every 
direction,  and  of  our  life  being  spread  over  a  far  wider  area.  It  is 
upon  this  and  similar  facts  that  depends  the  aesthetic  wonder  and  beauty 
of  a  great  French  cathedral ;  for,  great  as  were  their  feats  as  con- 
structive engineers,  the  great  Gothic  builders  did  things  even  greater 
with  the  {xpiHinnt^  as  distinguished  from  the  actual,  equiUbrium  of 
their  fabrics.  They  juggled,  so  to  speak,  with  visible  lines  and  made 
the  beholder  realise  a  whole  organism  of  active  and  opposing  move- 
ments, quite  independently  of  the  constructive  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  modern  imitators  have  been  able  to 
make  churches  of  the  same  pattern  hold  together  without  making  any 
airuilar  appeal  to  the  beholder's  eyes  and  nerves.  In  a  great  French 
cathedral  every  part  seems  to  be  balancing  actively  and  the  whole 
building  to  be,  in  a  way^  swinging,  a  live  thing,  and,  to  use  V&Borrs 
expression  more  appropriately,  *'  born  rather  than  built  by  masons/' 
The  columns  carrying  the  arches  seem  to  be  balanced  on  their  baseSp 
and  the  bases  to  be  really  gripping  the  ground*  No  column  is  quite 
rigid ;  there  is  always  a  slight  deviation  from  the  perpendicular, 
righted  at  once  by  a  return  to  the  perpendicular ;  so  one  is  made  to 
feel  that  the  perpendiculars  are  perpendicular  in  an  active  sense  and 
as  a  living  fact.  The  same  with  the  horizontals.  They  curve  up 
very  slightly,  as  if  overcoming  the  forces  of  gravitation,  so  that  one 
feels  the  horizontal  movement  as  actually  taking  place.  One  is  never 
allowed  to  take  the  direction  once  for  all^  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  in  modern  Gothic,  but  the  sensations  of  direction  are  actively 
brought  home  to  one  the  whole  time  of  looking.  In  such  churches 
the  arches  of  the  aisles  rarely  have  equal  sides  :  the  push  to  one  side 
of  the  arch  is  readjusted  by  a  pnah  back  in  the  next  arch^  and  thus 
all  down  the  aisle,  the  whole  of  the  arches  forming  a  group  bound 
together  by  the  interdependence  of  their  balance.  Both  inside  and 
outside  a  great  French  cathedral  this  quality  is  shown  in  every  part, 
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from  the  main  items  of  construction  to  the  smallest  piece  of  oma- 
ment ;  everything  seems  to  move  and  balance.  This  means^  from  the 
subjective  side,  that  a  strong  appeal  is  made  by  such  arrangement  of 
lines  to  our  sensations  of  equilibrium ;  and  that  these,  which  in 
ordinary  life  are  almost  unperceived,  are  dtveloped  to  an  importance 
little  fdiort  of  constituting  a  sixth  sense.  We  feel  our  balance  in 
every  direction,  and  we  really  are  balancing  in  every  direction,  for  we 
are  quite  unable,  while  looking  about  us,  to  stand  evenly  on  both 
feet.  We  feel  ovi  of  step  with  our  surroundings  unless  we  put  our 
weight  almost  entirely  on  one  foot ;  and  when  we  have  done  so,  we 
can  fully  perceive  and^  so  to  speak,  feel  incorporated  with  our  sur- 
roundings. This  very  subtle  equilibrium  which  has  thus  been  forced 
on  us  by  architecture,  has  moreover  a  very  noteworthy  effect  on  our 
head.  It  brings  us  a  feeling  of  clear-headedness  such  as  we  rarely 
felt  before,  and  we  feel  as  if  there  were  nothing  we  could  not  under- 
stand. This  illusion  of  mental  lucidity  Feems  due  to  an  unusual 
activity  in  the  back  of  our  head,  produced  by  the  unusual  demand  on 
our  balancing  powers ;  but  what  is  exactly  taking  place  is  a  question 
for  physiologists.  With  this  feeling  of  clearheadedness  goes  a  keen 
excitement ;  we  seem  to  be  living  at  twice  our  normal  rate,  and  life^ 
for  no  definable  reason,  seems  twice  as  much  worth  living.*^ 

This  extraordinary  manipulation  of  our  sense  of  equilibrium  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  structural  features,  arches,  lintels,*columnp^ 
&c.  &c.,  to  the  purely  architectural  details  of  great  Grothic,  but  con- 
situtes  the  raison  cCitre  of  all  great  Gothic  sculpture,  even  when  the 
figures  or  plants  represented  seem  extraordinarily  and  exclusively 
realistic  in  treatment.  Indeed  the  sculpture  of  a  fine  mediaeval 
church  is  very  commonly  employed  to  counteract  and  complicate  the 
movement  of  lines  of  the  merely  constructed  items.  Thus,  over  the 
door  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  the  arch  is  steadied  on 
one  side,  and  its  over  rapid  curve  is  counterbalanced  by  the  female 
statue  alongside.  She  stands  in  profile  towards  the  arch,  but  leans 
away  from  it  at  such  a  curve  that  she  would  inevitably  fall  over  back- 
wards if  the  curve  of  the  arch  were  not  rapid  enough  to  counter- 
balance and  keep  her  in  place.  The  rocking  of  our  own  balance 
as  we  look  at  her  makes  us  feel  the  forces  at  work ;  as  at  once 
resisting  and  balancing  one  another,  and  equally  dependent  on  the 
mutual  opposition  which  endures  for  ever.  Again,  we  can  take  a 
similar  example  from  the  Christ  portal  at  Amiens,  and  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  pointed  arch  of  the  side  niche.  The  left  side 
of  this  arch  presses  outwards  to  the  uttermost  edge  of  its  capital^ 

*  If  we  had  space  to  examine  into  the  painting  of  rapid  (as  distinguished  from 
balanced^  movementi  we  should  find  that  this  quality  of  art,  as  given  pre-eminently  bj 
BotticeUi,  is  extremely  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  best  Gothic  architecture  and 
sculpture. 
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and  BO  impetaous  is  its  push  that  we  feel  it  must  inevitably  topple 
^over  outwards.  Bat  it  is  held  back  and  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid 
movement  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  wild  rose-tree  carved  in 
the  inside  of  the  niche.  The  topmost  branch  makes  a  swinging 
curve  to  the  rights  and  the  leaves  and  roses  all  turn  over  to  the 
right  also,  and  press  against  the  inner  side  of  the  arch,  the  rapid 
spring  of  the  plant's  movement  checking  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
arch,  and  the  two  movements  balancing  one  another.  And  in 
looking  at  them  we  swing  over  to  the  left  with  the  arch,  and  are 
eteadied  by  the  rapid  movement  to  the  right  which  is  initiated  in 
us  by  the  sight  of  the  rose-tree.  Thus  while  lines  which  exactly  ^ 
balance  each  other,  as  in  the  soulless  imitation  Gothic  of  to-day,  give 
us  no  sensation  of  force  and  reaction,  the  counteraction  of  unequal 
weight  and  speed  of  lines  of  the  genuine  Gothic  constitute  an  eternal 

equilibrium  in  which  we  never  cease  feeling  the  conflicting  forces.*^     t 

I 

Vernon  Lee. 

C  Anstruther-Thomson. 

*  Restorations  of  Gothic  which  attempt  to  imif  ate  the  irregularities  of  line  of  the 
original  work  without  the  dynamic  principle  which  makes  the  parts  halance  each  other, 
restorations  in  fact  which  are  merely  crooked,  produce  in  the  heholder  an  actual 
organic  disturbance.  In  looking  at  them  our  equilibrium  is  upset  and  we  are 
tormented  by  a  sense  of  illogicality  which  no  amount  of  arguing  can  remove. 
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TWELVE  months  ago  I  wrote  of  the  First  Nest  of  a  Rookery,  and 
of  the  ooming  to  the  grove  of  the  First  Pair :  it  now  remains  to 
tell  of  the  Bookerj  Established  and  of  the  flying  away  from  it  of  forty 
"  birds  of  the  year/* 

In  1896  a  belated  couple,  a  month  after  they  should  have  been 
settled  and  keeping  honse,  took  possession  of  a  young  beech-tree  and, 
with  the  help  of  another  pair  of  sympathising  acquaintances  and  a 
single  rook  of  Tom  Finch  temperament,  bailt  a  nest  and  reared  a 
family  of  three,  which  flew  away  with  their  parents  on  the  first  of 
Jane. 

This  year,  on  February  26,  some  rooks  appeared  and  fussily  re- 
connoitred the  beech-tree  that  was  tenanted  last  year.  Only  a  mere 
fragment,  a  few  twigs,  remained  of  the  ^'  first  nest,"  for  a  fierce  gale 
in  September  had  blown  it  out  of  the  tree  and  nearly  every  stick  of  it 
had  been  scattered  by  succeeding  storms.  Yet  the  birds  knew  the 
exact  spot  where  the  nest  had  been  and,  from  the  persistence  with 
which  they  examined  it,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  build  there  again. 
Several  days,  however,  passed ;  the  visits  to  the  grove  became  very 
desultory,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  wrecking  of  the  first  nest  had  given 
the  locality  a  bad  name,  and  so  our  budding  hopes  of  a  ''  rookery  " 
began  to  wither. 

But  on  March  6  a  company  of  fourteen  birds  came  up  at  daybreak, 
and  solemnly  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Books  took  pos- 
session of  the  trees.  At  noon  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  their 
intentions.  They  had  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  sate  swinging  on 
the  tree-tops  with  the  possessive  air  of  householders,  exchanging  self- 
satisfied  remarks  with  unsettled  birds  that  flew  by  and  talking  amoug 
themselves  in  the  offhand,  commonplace  fashion  of  rooks  who  are  easy 
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*iii  tleir  minds.  Towards  evening^ — it  was  a  mild,  clear  evening — they 
began  to  grow  active,  and  singly  and  in  conples  were  seen  tugging  at 
the  twigs  of  the  birch-trees  and  snapping  dead  sticks  off  the  elms. 
One  couple  commenced  by  appropriating  the  relicts  of  last  year.  Were 
they  the  Firet  Pair  ?  Standing  near  the  trees  it  was  quite  surprising 
to  hear  the  noise  that  seven  couples  of  rooks  could  make  collecting  the 
materials  for  nests,  and  yet  by  nightfall  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
fonndations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  too  much  courtship  going  on.  Every 
rook  was  paying  compliments  to  the  other,  and  just  as  one  sometimes 
sees  among  human  beings  when  something  has  happened  that  makes 
everybody  happy,  there  was  quite  an  epidemic  of  congratulation  and 
courtesy*  Such  fanning  out  of  tails,  such  duckings  of  heads,  such 
bowings  and  scrapings,  such  pretty  things  said !  and  all  the  time 
everybody  pretending  to  be  very  serious  about  twig-collecting. 

Why,  when  building,  rooks  should  refuse  all  nest  material  that 
is  offered  to  them  is  a  puzzle.  Almost  every  other  bird,  if  you  put 
the  proper  stuflf — wool,  feathers,  moss,  and  so  forth — in  iu  way, 
will  help  itself  to  them  readily.  But  a  row  of  imitation  nests  upon 
the  lawn  did  not  tempt  a  single  rook.  Out  in  the  open,  too,  just 
below  their  trees,  we  Uttered  the  lawn  with  twigs  and  sticks.  But 
the  rooks  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Nor,  as  a  matter  oF 
fact,  did  I  ever  see  a  bird  take  any  twigs  oflf  the  ground.  They  are  all 
broken  off  the  trees.  The  rooks  search  the  ground  for  dead  leaves 
and  fragments  of  turf»  but  never  for  sticks.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
is  that  they  know  the  litter  on  the  ground  to  be  rotten,  or  it  would 
not  be  there ;  and»  though  the  twigs  that  they  break  off  for  themselves 
are,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them,  just  as  dead  and  brittle  as  those  lying 
on  the  ground,  the  fact  of  their  still  adhering  to  the  trees  proves  that 
they  cannot  be  actually  so  fragile  as  those  that  have  had  to  drop.  So 
the  rooks  have  sense  on  their  side. 

On  the  morning  of  March  7  there  were  sii  nests  commenced, 
and  by  the  afternoon  seven.  Next  day  an  eighth  pair  had  joined 
the  new  rookery — the  word  had  evidently  gone  round  that  the 
locality  waa  "eligible  for  building-sites  '* — -and  on  the  10th  came  two 
more  pairs.  A  week  passed  without  further  addition,  and  then  came 
the  eleventh  couple.  After  this  came  an  interval  of  ten  days,  and  then 
two  more  nests  were  begun;  and,  strange  to  say,  on  April  30  and 
May  1  came  yet  two  others,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  pair  of  rooks ! 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  couple  came  that  the  beech-tree  used 
la^t  year  was  again  built  ia^  and  whether  from  mere  coincidence  or  not 
it  is  strange  that  the  nest  should  bo  in  precisely  the  same  position 
that  proved  so  disastrous  last  September.  Out  of  the  fifteen  nests, 
five  were  in  elms,  one  in  a  Spanish  chestnut,  three  in  poplars^  two  in 
beeches,  and  four  in  Scotch  firs. 
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The  last  Belection  is,  I  fancy,  very  nnusnal ;  and  what  makes  it  the 
more  remarkable  in  the  present  case  is  that  one  of  the  Scotch  firs  has 
only  a  very  small  head  of  foliage,  and  yet  in  this  apparently  insufficient 
space  three  nests  were  completed,  two  of  them  teaching  each  other  so 
as  to  be  virtually  one  nest,  while  the  third  was  recklessly  built  on  the 
flat  branch  without  any  side  "  staya"  The  result  was  that  the  first 
squall  of  wind  that  came  blew  the  nest  clean  off,  and  it  fell  on  to  the 
lawn  so  complete  that  it  might  have  been  built  where  it  fell.  The 
poor  birds,  if  foolish  in  the  choice  of  their  site,  were  wonderful 
builders,  for  the  whole  fabric  came  down  solid  and  was  carried  away 
into  a  summer-house  as  easily  and  tidily  as  if  it  had  been  first-rate 
wickerwork,  which  indeed  it  was.  One  of  the  sticks  in  the  nest 
was  over  an  inch  in  thickness  and  four  feet  long,  an  extraordinary 
size  for  rooks  to  use,  but  it  was  a  fir  branch,  and  probably  found 
in  situ. 

When  the  nest  was  blown  out  it  was  quite  finished,  the  lining  of 
leaves  being  complete  and  the  cup  for  the  eggs  smooth  and  sym- 
metrical. It  was  on  the  night  of  Friday,  March  19,  that  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  and  the  rookery  was  startled  from  slumber  by 
the  crash  of  the  falling  nest  and  the  clamour  of  its  owners.  For* more 
than  an  hour  there  was  the  greatest  uproar,  and  though  the  fierce 
wind  often  blew  their  voices  away,  the  tumult  of  the  little  township 
was  heard  fitfully,  now  and  again,  in  bursts  of  indignant  protest. 
Underneath  the  trees  you  could  hear  nothing,  for  the  wind  was 
screaming  through  the  topmost  boughs,  as  it  does  in  a  gale  through 
the  rigging  of  a  sailing  ship,  and  the  rooks  circling  high  up  in  the 
dark,  probably  above  the  belt  of  disturbance,  were  quite  inaudible. 
But  the  farther  you  got  from  the  rookery  the  plainer  got  the  voices  of 
the  outraged  colony.  "A  nest  blown  out !  "  "And  with  Mrs.  Scotch- 
fir-number-three  asleep  in  it,  too  ! "  Well,  just  imagine  it.  Here  was 
a  house  in  a  village,  a  good  substantial  house,  that  had  suddenly 
disappeared  into  space,  been  blown  complete,  from  attics  to  cellars, 
away  into  nowhere  !  It  was  surely  enough  to  make  rooks  talk,  and 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  too.  Just  imagine  the  feelings  and 
conversation  of  an  ordinary  human  village  if  one  night,  during  a  gale 
of  wind,  a  cottage  was  whisked  away.  Not  merely  knocked  over  or 
scattered  all  about,  but  blown  so  **  clean  away  "  that  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  stood  looked  just  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  cottage 
there  at  all !  And,  mark  you,  no  sign  in  the  fields  or  anywhere  about 
of  the  missing  residence.  Would  it  not  give  the  folks  of  that  village 
something  to  talk  about  ?  When  it  was  daylight,  the  rooks  assembled 
of  course  at  ''  the  scene  of  the  disappearance,^'  and  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  **  the  unprecedented  occurrence.'^  There  were  no  remains 
for  any  one  to  steal,  no  unconsidered  trifles  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
wreck.     For  the  nest  had  gone  holus-bolus.     And  the  oddest  part  of 
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it  all  was  that  tbe  owners  of  the  ez-nest  sate  on  the  empty  site  thereof, 
viciotialy  poeseasive — of  nothing — and  eqnally  resentfnl  of  sympathy 
and  chaff.  They  Bate  very  close  together,  the  poor  two,  saying  nothing, 
bat  making  dabs  at  every  bird  that  came  too  near.  What  was  in 
their  minds?  Did  they  expect  the  nest  to  come  back  again  ?  And  why 
not  ?  Its  coming  back  coald  not  have  been  a  whit  more  surprising  than 
its  going  away.  The  other  two  neatsin  the  fir  being  built  into  each  other 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk — at  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  only 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick — formed  a  stout  ring  of  wicker  work 
round  it,  and  though  exposed  to  the  worst  of  every  storm  they 
weathered  the  gales  of  March,  and  in  duo  course  added  their  quota  of 
foar  young  birds  each  to  the  sum  total  of  the  new  community. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  pair  so  roughly  unhcused  plucked  up 
spirits  to  build  again/ bnt  after  awhile  they,  or  another  pair,  selected — 
the  first  that  had  done  so — one  of  the  very  old  elms,  and  in  its  topmost 
twigSj  close  to  the  Scotch  fir,  they  built  the  most  perfectly  round 
rookB*-ne8t  I  have  ever  seen.  Moreover,  it  was  made  entirely  of  green 
wood,  nearly  all  of  it  elm  with  the  buds  on,  and,  looked  at  through 
field-glasses,  resembled  a  great  bowl  of  moss.  The  other  ne&ts,  judging 
from  the  one  blown  out  of  the  Scotch  fir,  were  almost  entirely  old 
wood,  brittle  sticks,  most  of  them  beech,  laced  with  green  twigs  of 
larch,  elm  and  birch. 

But  if  they  were  the  same,  fate  had  declared  against  them,  for  soon 
after  their  nest  was  finished  I  found  upon  the  lawn  a  rook  in  perfect 
condition  and  plumage,  bnt  so  ill  that  it  let  me  pick  it  up  without 
straggling  and  carry  it  to  the  house.  Attempts  to  *'  make  it  well'*^ 
failed,  as  well  they  might,  for  when  the  bird  was  dead  a  post-mortem 
revealed  the  fact  that  its  tkuU  had  been  fractured,  probably  by  the 
beak  of  another  rook.  Its  mate,  too,  disappeared^  and  so  the  beautiful 
round  green  nest  was  never  a  nursery. 

Turning  over  in  my  mind  the  possible  reasons  for  this  violent  act, 
I  remembered  that  the  round -nest  builders  had  been  most  shameless 
thieves.  It  is  said  in  books  that  all  the  birds  in  a  rookery  pilfer  from 
each  other ;  but  (as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes)  this  is  certainly 
not  true,  for,  except  in  the  two  cafes  I  am  now  referring  to,  I  never 
saw  any  stealing  from  each  other's  ne^ts,  and  but  for  theEotwo  I  would 
have  supposed  that  previous  objerv^ers  had  mistaken  harmless  inquisitive- 
nesB  for  larcenous  intention.  And,  as  supporting  what  I  say,  I  would 
dispute  the  fact  usually  asserted  of  one  bird  remaining  on  guard  over 
the  nest  while  the  other  is  abroad  seeking  for  fresh  materials.  It  is 
more  usual  for  both  birds  to  go  away  together,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  robbery  were  a  regular  feature  of  a  rookery. 

So  far  from  the  birds  being  suspicious  of  one  another,  it  is  one  ol 
the  regular  customs  of  the  community  that  the  hens  shall  go  round 
'^  calling  *'  upon  one  another.     They  do  nothing  beyond  sitting  near 
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each  other's  nest  for  a  few  minutes  and  preening  themselves.  Then 
they  return  to  their  own  domicile.  In  the  course  of  an  aflbernoon 
every  hen  in  the  rookery  will  pay  several  calls  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  conversation ;  the  etiquette  of  these  afternoons  '^  at  home "  is 
evidently  silence.  The  lady  of  the  house  dozes  on  her  nest.  The 
caller  sits  close  by  and  attends  to  her  own  toilette ;  and  when  she  has 
sat  as  she  thinks  long  enough  to  satisfy  social  custom,  she  quietly 
goes  away.  But  it  is  obviously  "  the  right  thing  "  that  she  has  done, 
and  equally  obvious  that  each  knows  it  to  be  so. 

And  equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  a  bird  will,  daring  a  neigh- 
bour's absence,  sit  on  the  edge  of  her  nest  without  apparently  having 
made  any  arrangements  for  doing  so ;  and  the  proprietor,  on  coming 
back,  though  she  always  seems  a  trifle  curt  in  her  manner,  never 
resents  the  friendly  bnt  unsolicited  solicitude.  These  amiabilities  go 
to  prove  that  life  in  a  rookery  is  not  all  suspicion  and  bickering,  and 
that  the  birds  recognise  obligations  which  are  quite  independent  of 
pilfered  sticks ;  neighbourly  obligations  which  could  hardly  be  over- 
looked by  birds  who  build  their  nests  touching  one  another. 

I  have  read,  too,  that  the  rook  is  a  bird  who  does  not  like  bird- 
neighbours  ;  that  he  tolerates  the  jackdaw,  but  no  other.  This  is  a 
mistake,  for  in  the  Scotch  fir  in  which  were  two  rooks^  nests  a  pair 
of  wood-pigeons  roosted  for  some  time  and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
would  have  nested  there  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  ''  ructions  " 
that  went  on.  Starlings  always  stopped  to  rest  themselves  among 
the  rooks,  and  sparrows  hopped  about  under  the  rooks'  nests  (where, 
when  the  birds  were  flown,  they  built  their  own  untidy  domicile)  with 
characteristic  familiarity. 

Not  even  when  such  bad  characters  as  jays  are  in  the  neighbour- 
•hood  do  the  rooks  guard  their  nests.  While  all  the  other  birds  are 
^agog^  the  rookery  has  been  left  ''  for  hours  '^  untenanted,  and  I  have 
heard  the  jays  go  screeching  unchallenged  through  the  tree-tops, 
where  the  nests  were,  and  many  of  the  nests  with  eggs. 

But  the  round-nest  builders  were  wretches.  Their  nest  being  built 
of  twigs  from  the  tree  in  which  it  stood,  instead  of  from  other  trees  at 
a  little  distance,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom,  was  very  rapidly  con- 
structed, and  when  it  reached  the  lining  stage  the  builders  found  that 
their  next-door  neighbours  were  just  completing  their  lining,  bo,  instead 
of  going  afield  for  their  stufi*,  they  stayed  at  home  and  robbed  the 
others.  And  it  was  certainly  most  amusing  to  watch  the  thieves 
flitting  side  by  side  on  their  nest  solemnly  surveying  their  neighbours 
busily  tucking  in  their  latest  acquisition,  a  bunch  of  leaves  or  a  piece 
of  grass  with  the  roots  on,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
hopping  into  the  other  nest  and  abstracting  the  material  just  put  in. 

It  was  the  female,  be  it  noted,  which  always  did  the  stealing,  the 
male  only  lending  the  moral  influence  of  his  presence  and  his  silent 
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approvaL  Bat,  aa  a  matter  of  fact|  moat  of  the  work  in  a  rookeiy, 
honest  or  dishoneet,  except  tbe  feeding^  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
heo-bird. 

Ov^r  and  over  again  the  thieves  were  all  bat  caught  in  the  act, 
and  the  ready  hypocrisy  with  which i  nnder  the  saspicions  scratiny  of 
the  other  pair,  they  assumed  airs  of  ianocence,  was  immensely  divert- 
ing. Bnt  mark  the  sequel.  The  thieves  apparently  thought,  after  a 
time,  that  it  would  look  better  if  they  made  a  show  of  industry.  So 
they  flew  otT  to  the  fields.  Back  came  their  neighbours,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  proceeded  to  rob  the  thieves !  Exactly  the  same  farce  went 
on— only  the  other  way  about — and  the  original  thieves  were  sys- 
tematically plundered  by  those  they  had  wronged.  And  in  the  end 
it  would  be  difBcult  to  say  whether  either  pair  was  a  beakful  of  leaves 
the  woi'se  or  the  better  for  all  the  time  spent  in  laborious  larceny. 
Now  it  is  jnst  possible  that  the  round-neat  builders  went  too  far,  or 
the  neighbours  laid  a  trap  for  them — as  rooks  are  doing  for  each 
other  all  day  long — or  the  rookery  generally  was  scandalised  and 
decided  to  put  a  stop  to  such  immoral  proceedings,  and  that  the  poor 
rook  standing  under  the  elm  with  a  fractured  skull  was  the  tragic 
•climax.  Anyhow,  the  one  died,  the  other  vanished,  and  there  was  an 
^nd  of  the  beautiful  round  nest  which  the  two  thieves  built. 

The  other  case  of  dishonesty  was  even  more  curious.  Two  rooks 
started  to  build  a  nest,  and  their  antics  while  hnilding  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  their  architecture  were  so  carious  that  I  could  not  help 
noticing  it.  They  seemed  to  be  half-witted.  And  the  other  rooks 
noticed  it  too,  and  evidently  came  to  much  the  same  conclosion,  for 
they  treated  the  neet  with  the  moat  ludicrous  want  of  respect, 
behaving  aa  if  it  were  public  property,  and,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  rightful  owners,  making  a  sort  of  general  rendezvous  and  pro- 
menade of  it.  The  poor  birds  never  came  back  to  it  without  finding 
€kt  least  one  rook  in  debonair  possession — not  stealing  from  it,  for 
all  the  other  nests  were  built — but  poking  its  beak  into  it,  rattling 
the  sticks  about,  or  pulling  out  twigs  from  underneath  and  putting 
them  on  the  top.  The  owners  never  retaliated  with  any  earnestness, 
and  the  result  was  that  their  neat  never  became  a  serious  **  nest,**  but 
remained  a  joke  and  a  platform  only*  Whenever  the  builders  were 
out  of  the  way,  one  rook  or  another  was  sure  to  be  busy  flattening  the 
structure,  and  in  the  end  the  unfortunate  birds'-nest  developed  into  a 
sort  of  pier,  about  a  yard  long  by  a  foot  wide,  up  and  down  which 
the  idle  ones  of  the  community  amused  themselves  by  parading  with 
their  hands  nnder  their  coat-tails.  In  the  end,  despairing,  I  supposei 
of  ever  getting  the  ridiculous  thing  to  grow  round,  the  builders  deserted 
it,  leaving  the  promenadere  in  possession  of  their  esplanade,  and  went 
off  to  a  spinney,  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  commenced  another 
oest  in  a  young  elm-tree  only  thirty  feet  high.     But  this  aberration 
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from  rules  the  rookery  wouW  not  tolerate  on  any  account.  Whether 
it  was  that  they  thought  the  lowness  of  the  tree  a  reflection  upon  the 
habits  of  rooks,  or  whether  such  a  departure  from  old  forms  was  con- 
sidered a  dangerously  independent  innovation,  I  cannot  say,  not  having 
talked  to  the  rooks  on  the  subject,  but  they  so  teased  the  pair  by 
interfering  with  their  operations]  and  sitting  all  over  the  tree  makiog 
disagreeable  remarks,  that  the  half-witted  couple  "  moved  on  *'  once 
more,  never  to  return. 

In  this  way  two  nests  came  to  be  deserted.  Two  of  the  others 
came  to  nothing  from  the  mates  of  the  sitting  birds  being  shot  by  a 
neighbouriug  farmer  for  '^  scarecrows,'^  and  stuck  up  on  sticks  in  a 
field  which  was  half  thistles. 

In  one  nest  were  youug  birds — ^so  young  that  the  mother  had  not 
yet  begun  to  leave  them  to  look  for  food  for  them,  and  both  they  and 
she  were  dependent  upon  the  mate.  And  one  day  his  visits  to  the 
nest  with  food  suddenly  ceased.  Hour  after  hour,  no  doubt,  she 
waited  for  him,  and  then  came  night.  With  dawn  hope  probably 
would  revive,  and  instinct  or  habit  would  keep  her  with  her  young 
ones,  covering  them  from  the  cold,  and  still  waiting  for  the  food- 
provider  to  come  back.  Hunger  would  at  last  make  her  desert  her 
poet,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  she  would  bring  any  food  back  for 
her  young  ones.  Inherited  habit  takes,  fortunately,  very  firm  hold^ 
and  the  mother,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  unfledged  birds  frona 
the  weather  and  to  wait  for  food  to  be  brought  to  her,  was  much  more 
likely  to  die  on  her  nrst  of  starvation  than  to  go  abroad  for  the 
n\eans  of  sustenance.  It  would  never  occur  to  a  bird,  whose  life  in 
all  important  matters  is  one  of  blind  routine,  that  a  catastrophe  had 
occurred^  that  her  mate  was  dead,  and  that  the  sole  charge  of  the 
nestlings  had  devolved  upon  herself.  To  expect  her  to  grasp  sncb  a 
situation  at  once  and  act  up  to  it  is  to  expect  too  much  from  a  bird. 
And  so  the  day  passed.  Whenever  an  old  bird  flew  overhead  the  poor 
little  creatures  clamoured  for  food,  but,  out  of  all  the  fathers  and 
mothers  coming  and  going,  there  was  neither  father  nor  mother  for 
them.  And  so  next  day — the  pity  of  it! — there  were  no  voices  frona 
the  nest  at  all. 

In  the  other  nest  the  poor  bird  was  sitting  on  her  eggs.  And  cxie 
day  her  mate  never  came  to  feed  her,  and  she  flew  down  to  where  the 
plough  was  at  work  and  joined  the  other  rooks.  I  happened  to  see 
her  leave  her  eggs  and  fly  away,  and  I  watched  with  curiosity  for 
"  developments."  She  came  back  with  a  companion^  who  sate  dowB  ii> 
her  tree  while  she  went  into  her  nest,  thinking,  no  doubt,  poor 
creature,  that  she  now  had  some  one  to  look  after  her.  But  the  next 
minute  one  of  the  burghers  of  the  grove  saw  the  alien  sitting  in  the 
widow's  tree,  and,  without  asking  for  explanation,  flew  full  tilt  at  him^ 
and  the  alien  fled.     Then,  thinking  he  bad  done  a  fine  manly  acUoxk 
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ia  defendiDg  the  widow  from  iatnision,  and  deserved  the  regard  of 
the  fair  for  driving  off  the  presumptuous  foreigner,  he  pressed  his  own 
attentions  upon  the  louelj  female,  but  got  a  smart  dab  in  the  ribs  from 
her  beak  in  reward  for  his  meddling. 

**  Alas,  how  easily  thiugs  go  wrong  !  '*  Here  were  three  rooks,  aU 
with  the  best  iutentions  in  the  world,  made  miserable  by  an  ofi5ciou& 
blunder  of  uninvited  interference ! 

Day  after  day  did  the  widow  go  abroad  to  try  to  coax  home  with 
her  another  food-provider.  But  no.  Perhaps  it  had  got  about  that 
she  was  a  fraud  and  that  if  you  **  saw  her  home,*'  her  husband j  who 
was  waiting  up  a  tree  close  by,  would  be  down  upon  you.  Anyhow 
she  was  left  alone*  All  day  long  she  was  springing  up  off  her  neat  ta 
meet  any  male  that  was  passing  with  food  for  his  own  lawful  household 
and  crying  to  him,  *'Give  me  some  !  Give  me  some  ! ''  Her  voice 
became  so  peculiar  in  tone  that  it  was  distinguish  able  above  the  whole 
rookery.  It  sounded  as  if  she  were  going  crazy,  and  so  I  believe  she 
was.     And  one  day  she  disappeared,  leaving  her  eggs  for  the  jays. 

The  killing  of  rooks  by  farmers  is  seldom,  to  say  the  very  best  of  it, 
an  intelligent  proceeding,  bat  in  the  present  case  it  was  stapid  barbarity. 
Jt  was  barbarous  because  the  rooks  had  all  eggs  or  young  ones  in  their 
nests,  and  to  shoot  one  of  the  food-providers  was  to  kill  a  whole  house- 
hold by  starvation  ;  and  it  was  stupid  for  the  following  reason.  The 
rookery  is  separated  only  by  an  orchard  and  a  lane  from  a  large  fields 
which  was  divided  in  half  for  two  crops.  The  one  proved  to  be  white 
clover  mixed  with  rye  and  sow-thietles,  chiefly  sow-thistles — ^an  ideal 
picnic-ground  for  the  finch-folk  and  the  bunnies — and  the  other  was 
some  sort  of  grain»  not  in  ear  yet ;  and  along  the  dividing  line  of  the 
two  crops  was  set  a  row  of  stakes,  and  hanging  to  these  by  their  necka 
were  the  dead  rooks.  Up  and  down  the  field  went  Orst  the  pluugh  and 
then  the  harrow,  and  (hen  by  scores,  following  the  men  at  their  work^ 
and  within  a  few  yards,  a  few  feet  at  times,  of  the  poor  Eun*&hrivelled 
twirling  corpses  of  their  friends,  trudged  backwards  and  forwards  all 
the  male  rooks  of  the  rookery. 

I  saw  the  farmer,  one  day,  looking  at  his  men  at  work,  and  the 
rooks  all  busy  helping  them,  and  I  wondered  if  ihe  sarcasm  of  the  scene, 
the  dead  birds  and  the  live  ones,  bit  into  him  at  alL  Even  the  agri- 
cultural  mind  might  have  been  susceptible  to  such  gross  and  palpable 
irony. 

And  while  I  was  looking  on  an  idea  struck  me*  Instead  of  using 
rooks  as  **  scarecrows,'*  why  not  use  them  as  decoys  to  tempt  other  rooks 
to  come  on  to  the  fields  ?  So  men  use  ducks  and  wood-pigeons.  Why 
then  should  not  some  one  make  artificial  rooks  for  farmers  to  set  about 
in  their  fields  ?  Not  all  the  lecturing  and  advice-giving  in  the  world 
would  have  such  effect  on  the  bucolic  intellect  as  the  advertisement  of 
"  dummy  rooks  '*  for  the  protection  of  crops. 
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When  the  birds  begin  to  build  they  work  in  the  mornings  only, 
leaving  off,  as  if  by  common  consent,  about  nine  o'clock.  By  ten 
there  is  not  a  bird  left  in  the  rookery,  they  are  all  afield,  feeding  and 
amusing  themselves.  Perhaps  this  is  their  honeymoon.  In  the 
evening — I  am  speaking  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  March,  when  the 
sun  sets  at  siz  o'clock — they  all  return  about  five  o'clock,  straggling  ap 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  not  returning  in  a  body  as  they 
do  later  on.  The  day's  programme  depends  greatly  upon  the  weather, 
so  long  as  the  birds  have  no  young  ones  to  feed,  for  after  that  the 
weather  has  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  But  at  first  the  rooks 
stay  at  home  a  great  deal  on  stormy  days,  and,  if  the  rain  is  heavy, 
hardly  go  abroad  at  all.  All  order  seems  then  to  be  in  abeyance,  and 
the  rules  of  the  community  to  be  laid  aside.  The  birds  sit  about  in 
casual  groups,  and  go  afield  promiscuously  in  batches.  Everybody 
seems  put  out,  as  if  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  day  but  had 
been  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  weather.  But  nest-building,  of 
course,  goes  on,  and,  with  all  the  birds  of  the  rookery  at  home  together 
and  congregated  at  one  time  in  two  or  three  trees,  the  operations 
seem  very  confused  and  the  tempers  of  the  workers  very  short.  On 
a  fine  day  they  will  sometimes  with  one  accord  fly  away  and  leave 
the  rookery  to  look  after  itself  for  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch. 
There  are  at  this  time  very  seldom  as  many  as  six  together,  and, 
most  extraordinary  to  say,  they  fly  generally  in  odd  numbers. 

This  last  peculiarity  held  good  all  through  the  nesting  time,  and  it 
was  more  common  to  see  three  or  five  rooks  together  than  any  other 
number.  Also  it  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  recruits  do  not  come  in 
by  couples  but  singly.  Thus  at  night  I  would-  count  nine  rooks  for 
four  nests  being  built.  Next  day  there  would  be  five  nests  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  at  night  eleven  or  twelve  rooks.  And  so  it 
would  go  on.  The  number  of  nests  and  number  of  birds  never  ''  came 
even,"  the  latter  being  sometimes  as  many  as  five  in  excess  of  the 
number  appropriate  to  the  nests.  During  the  daytime  they  often  flew 
away  from  the  rookery  and  returned  to  it  in  threes,  the  extra  bird 
being  invariably  a  male.  Nor  even  after  all  the  fourteen  nests  were 
finished  and  the  community  was,  as  it  were,  complete^  could  the 
number  of  the  tenants  of  the  grove  be  counted  twenty-eight.  They 
were  on  several  occasions  startled  up  on  purpose  after  they  had  come 
home  and  were  settling  down  for  the  night,  and  their  numbers  never 
fell  below  thirty-five. 

Who  were  the  redundant  fowls,  and  what  were  they  there  for  ?  If 
they  had  been  there  as  understudies  to  fill  sudden  vacancies  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  gap  by  death,  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  bird,  the 
arrangement  would  have  been  delightfully  intelligible.  But  that  such 
was  not  the  case  was  proved  by  the  fact  thf^t  when,  later  on,  three 
different  hens  were  widowed,  none  of  the  supernumeraries  came  forward 
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tD  help  thd  widows  or  to  take  the  place  of  food-provider  to  the 
orphans* 

Most  of  these  *^  snperaamerariea  '*  were,  I  take  it,  females  whose 
partners  had  beeo  killed,  for  io  Spring  it  is  chiefly  the  males  which  go 
{ifield,  and  are  there  shot  for  **  Ecare-crowa."  Besides,  as  I  said  in  my 
notes  last  year,  the  hen- birds  are  occasionally  assisted  in  the  work  of 
incubation  by  others :  the  lady-helps  of  the  rookery ;  poor  rooks  who 
have  **  seen  better  days  *'  (and  next  year  will  probably  see  them  again), 
and  who,  having  no  nests  of  their  own,  make  themselves  useful  to 
those  who  have.  One  or  two  of  the  odd  birds  were,  however,  **  con- 
firmed bachelors/^  without  any  intention  of  undertaking  the  labour  of 
fnaintainiog  a  family. 

It  constantly  happens  that  during  the  day  the  rookery  seems  to  be 
quite  deserted.  In  every  nest  there  ia  a  hen-bird  sitting,  but  so  silent 
are  they  that,  except  for  an  occasional  sneeze — ^rooks  are  greatly  given 
to  sneezing — you  would  never  think  a  bird  was  there*  And  presently 
yon  will  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  single  male.  Somewhere 
or  another,  in  the  corner,  perhaps,  of  an  unfrequented  tree,  or  sitting, 
as  if  on  duty,  behind  his  own  nest,  he  has  waited  patiently  till  every 
hneband  but  himself  was  away  collecting  food.  Or  he  may  have  had 
to  manoeuvre  to  secure  the  advantage  of  being  alone.  Again  and 
again  you  may  see  them  trjing  to  sit  each  other  out ;  and  their  feints 
of  departure — devices  to  beguile  each  other  away  to  work — are  very 
interesting  to  watch.  There  are  two,  for  instance,  who  wish  to  stay, 
and  each  pretends  that  he  must  be  off  at  once.  First  one  and  then 
the  other  starts  away  with  ea^er  caw,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fly  for 
miles,  but  no  sooner  ia  he  clear  of  the  grove  than  he  wheels  about, 
and^  flying  low,  comes  round  back  to  it  again  and  slips  into  a  tree. 
Sometimes  the  other  is  deceived  and  really  goes  where  he  thinks  the 
other  has  gone;  sometimes  he  only  starts,  and  not  seeing  the  other  ahead 
of  him  anywhere,  suspects  a  trick,  and  comes  back  too ;  sometimes  he 
never  budges  at  all,  in  which  case,  the  other,  seeing  it  is  no  use,  really 
departs.  Then  if  you  watch  the  bird  that  is  left  alone  jou  will  see 
that  he  proceeds  to  pay  his  addresses  to  every  hen — except  his  own 
mate — in  turn,  being  as  a  rule  repeatedly  rebuffed  and  driven  off 
from  nest  after  nest  by  their  respective  occupants,  until  at  last  Lo 
chances  upon  a  dame  whose  pretence  of  repulse  gives  him  the  requisite 
encouragement,  Withoat  farther  comment  I  leave  this  very  remark- 
able fact  to  the  consideration  of  the  naturalist,  who  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  BO  astounding  an  economy  a  most  positive  preventive  of  the  evils 
of  in-breeding  (to  which  rooks  by  their  exceptionally  conservative 
<;haracter  would  be  specially  liable)*  but  one  that  the  human  mind 
could  never  of  itself  bave  devised  or  suggested*  Each  male  helps  a 
particular  female  to  build  a  nest ;  while  she  is  sitting  he  feeds  her 
and  her  alone ;  when  the  eggs  are  batched  he  feeds  her  young,  and 
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until  they  are  able  to  fly  away  behaves  in  every  way  as  if  he  were  their 
father !  Snch  a  domestic  basis  falls  completely  outside  the  scope  of 
human  imagination,  so  utterly  opposed  is  it  to  the  natural  emotions 
of  humanity  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  creatures  absolutely  devoted  in 
their  duties  as  food-providers  and  protectors,  and  faithful  to  a  degree- 
to  their  trusts,  should  lack  all  '^  matrimonial "  instinct.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  conjugal  fidelity  would  eventually  wreck  a 
rookery. 

There  is,  I  think,  evidence  to  show  that  the  present  system  did 
not  always  prevail  in  the  community,  for  there  has  survived  mor& 
than  one  habit,  now  quite  perfunctory  and  meaningless,  that  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  a  long-ago  period  of  monandry,  or  of  recognised 
polygamy  only.  For  instance,  the  male  belonging  to  a  nest  wil) 
fiercely  attack  any  other  that  in  his  presence  attempts  to  approach 
his  partner.  Again,  the  female  belonging  to  a  nest  will  sometimes 
(not  always,  nor  even  often)  make  a  great  show  of  interference  when 
she  sees  the  male  of  her  nest  making  love  to  another.  Most  cnriouB* 
of  all,  however,  is  the  still  surviving  feeling  in  the  male  that  his 
conduct  is  not  what  it  should  be.  This  is  shown  on  every  occasion 
by  his  subterfuges.  Having  come  home  from  the  field,  he  i» 
clamorously  welcomed  by  his  partner,  who  con>es  out  of  her  nest  and 
is  fed  by  him.  Finding  that  she  has  got  all  he  has  brought  (though 
it  takes  her  a  long  time,  as  I  said  in  my  first  article,  to  convince  her 
that  he  is  not  keeping  something  back,  or  got  more  ''  in  the  other 
pocket "),  she  hops  back  into  her  nest,  while  he,  if  there  are  no  other 
male  birds  near,  immediately  flies  off  to  another  female ;  after  which 
he  comes  back  to  his  own  nest  and  invariably  says  something  to  her 
in  an  off-hand  way.     She  has  heard  the  same  excuse  before,  sayB 

nothing,  and  he  flies  away  to  the  field  on  duty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  came  the  days  when  the  young  rooks  tried  their  wings.  The^ 
tall  trees  of  the  rookery  overlook  an  orchard,  and  down  into  the^ 
orchard  among  the  apple  trees,  cherries,  and  pears,  the  old  ones  by 
slow  stages  coaxed  the  young.  It  is  not  often  in  England  that  sucb 
a  sight  is  vouchsafed  to  the  bird-lover  as  a  flying  school  for  rooks,, 
a  kindergarten  of  birds. 

But  there  it  was,  and  for  hours  every  day  the  old  ones  kept  th& 
children  employed,  calling  them  from  one  tree  to  the  other  on  the* 
pretext  of  giving  them  food,  and  often  making  them  follow  all  dowi> 
one  side  of  the  orchard  before  they  rewarded  them.  A  dozen  young 
ones  all  having  their  lessons  together  was  a  most  interesting  sight,  for 
they  were  never  still.  In  such  comparatively  small  trees,  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground,  the  birds  looked  immense,  and  their  scramblings 
and  flutterings  and  Equawkings  were  indescribable.  There  is  no  idea  of 
discipline  or  affectionate  obedience  In  the  juvenile  rook-mind.     Food 
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or  the  hope  of  it  is  the  motive  po^er  It  was  only  when  the  father 
or  mother  called  oat  that  they  had  got  somethlDg  nice  for  a  good 
little  rook  that  the  whole  family  became  good  little  rooks  at 
once*  Otherwise  the  parents  might  caw  themselves  hoarse  before  the 
yoang  rascals  woald  attempt  to  fly. 

Very  cnrions,  too,  was  the  capacity  of  the  little  ones  for  sleeping. 
I  fancy  young  animals  cannot  help  going  to  sleep ;  that  it  is  a  pro- 
vision of  Nature  for  their  good,  that  as  soon  eis  they  have  eat«n  they 
shall  sleep.  It  waa  ludicrous  beyond  words  to  see  two  birds  side  by 
side  delirious  with  excitement  over  the  anticipated  mouthful,  and  then 
before  the  second  had  swallowed  whsit  it  got  to  see  the  first  fast  asleep. 
Natnre,  too,  has  provided  that  a  nestling  shall  know  at  once  when  it 
has  had  enough.  Not  even  the  mother  herself  can  coax  a  mouth 
open  which  has  once  shut.  She  must  fly  away  and  come  back  again 
if  she  wishes  to  interest  them  in  food. 

The  differences  in  character  were  very  interestiog.  Of  two  birds  on 
a  bough,  the  one  would  have  eyes  only  for  the  skies  and  the  drifting 
cloudsj  and  at  the  passing  of  a  rook  it  would  stretch  itself  to  its  full 


length  and  call  out   to  the  voyager    in  the  blue.       The  other  was 


fasctoated  by  the  earth  and  the  grass  upon  it,  watching  the  old  birds 
parading  beneath  in  search  of  insects  with  the  liveliest  interest.  Of 
two  on  a  bough,  one  would  start  ofl*  on  a  buccaneering  expedition  and 
complicate  itself  dreadfully  among  the  boughs,  bat  finish  up  in  the 
end  by  being  perched  proudly  several  feet  above  the  other  one,  who 
with  head  askance  would  look  up  at  it  exactly  as  the  little  sister  looks 
up  at  the  bold  brother  who  hoa  got  up  on  to  the  wall,  but  never 
attempt,  till  food  was  the  reward,  to  emulate  the  adventurer. 

Down  the  side  of  the  orchard  runs  a  spinney  of  well-grown 
young  trees.  This  was  the  upper  form  of  the  rook-»chool.  Some 
of  the  birds  presumptuously  promoted  themselves  to  it,  and  flapped 
and  fluttered  about  from  fir  to  poplar,  and  back  from  poplar  to  fir, 
while  the  lower  form  took  humbler  flights  from  plum  tree  to  apple, 
and  back  from  apple  to  plum. 

Every  one  no  doubt  has  been  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  old 
rooks  fearlessly  and  without  any  formalities  of  cunctation  perch  upon 
the  topmost  twigs  of  lofty  tree?,  even  in  windy  weather,  twigs  that 
seem  to  offer  only  foothold  to  a  sparrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bold  and  beautiful  dexterity  has  only  been  arrived  at  by  exciting 
experiences  in  youth.  Whenever  a  young  rook,  beginning  to  grow 
conscious  of  its  wings,  is  on  a  branch  it  begins  restlessly  sidling  along 
it  towards  the  tip.  Presently  it  begins  to  find  the  branch  bending 
beneath  its  weight,  but  this  does  not  stop  it.  On  it  goes,  and  then 
comes  the  moment  when  it  is  overbalanced,  when  everything  turns 
upside  down  and  it  finds  itself  hanging  to  the  branch,  back  down- 
wards^ by  ita  beak   and  claws.      Great  then  is  the   flapping  of   the 
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yoimg  wings  and  fatile.  Pbaethon  has  got  to  fall.  And  it  lets  go, 
trasting  to  lack,  and  down  it  comes,  flopping  from  branch  to  branch 
until  it  **  fetches  np  " — the  humiliation  of  it ! — on  top  of  a  laurel,  three 
or  four  feet  only  off  the  ground,  or,  worse  still,  on  the  ground  itself. 
Here  it  lies  panting  and  looking  up  with  head  awry  at  the  giddy 
heights  from  which  it  has  fallen.  So  young  rooks  are  constantly 
tumbling  out  of  their  trees,  the  reason  being  that  they  persist  in 
trying  to  sit  on  twigs  that  will  not  bear  their  weight,  before  they 
have  learnt  the  secret  of  balance.  If  you  look  at  an  old  bird  through 
your  glasses  as  he  swings  on  a  mere  thread,  you  will  find  that  he 
settled  with  his  feet  wide  apart,  and  it  takes  the  young  bird  some 
time  to  find  this  out,  and  often  the  lesson  is  only  arrived  at  by  the 
rough  path  of  salutary  mishap. 

The  youngster  on  the  flat  ground  for  the  first  time  is  a  very  comical 
personage.  Nothing  will  persuade  him  to  go  out  of  a  slow,  priggish  walk. 
He  saunters  along,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  you,  as  if  to  say  that 
it  would  take  something  better  than  you  to  frighten  him.  And  when 
you  go  to  pick  him  up  he  stands  still.  The  truth  of  course  is  that  a 
rook  cannot  run  nor  hop.  It  can  only  walk,  and  even  that  at  a 
deliberate  pace.  You  cannot  hustle  it  The  more  you  hurry  it  the 
less  it  thinks  of  your  manners,  and  its  haughtiness  only  increases  with 
your^importunity.  "  What  an  earth  do  you  expect  a  rook  to  do  ? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  walking  away  ?  *^  it  says.  And  then  it  slope. 
It  knows  it  cannot  fly,  and  if  it  lived  to  be  a  raven  in  years  it  would 
never  be  able  to  run.  So  it  stands  still.  ''  The  rook  surrenders  but 
never  runs  away." 

When  returning  home,  rook?,  it  is  proverbial,  are  noisy.  Bat  this 
is  not  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  eggs  or  young  in  the  nests.  The 
return  of  the  birds  is  then  stealthy  in  the  extreme,  quite  spectral  in 
its  silent  swiftness,  and,  later,  when  the  moon  is  up  and  the  leafless 
boughs  stand  out  like  black  lace  against  the  night-sky,  you  can  count 
every  rook  in  the  grove,  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  how  each  nest  has  its 
own  sentinel  male.     Dotted  about  irregularly  are  the  supernumeraries. 

When  they  first  alight  it  is  on  the  highest  points  of  the  grove  for 
observation,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  trees,  and  here,  swinging,  they  are 
most  sensitively  on  the  alert.  The  slightest  intrusion  disturbs  them, 
and  they  fly  up  with  prodigious  clamour^  the  poor  hens,  asleep  on  their 
nests,  springing  out  of  them  in  alarm  and  joining  the  rest.  And 
sometimes  they  will  fly  long  distances  and  not  come  back  for  half  an 
hour.  But  eventually  they  all  get  together  again.  They  are  very 
excitable  and  restless,  perpetually  starting  up  to  wheel  round  the 
grove  and  cawing  all  the  while,  but  at  last  the  word  goes  round  that 
it  is  bed-time,  and  any  one  listening  can  translate  as  plainly  as 
possible  the  sleepy  last  words  they  exchange.  Whether  the  rookery 
has  any  recognised  head  or  leader  I  could  not  determine ;  but  it  is 
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lD6yon3  doubt  that  at  night  there  is  always  one  rook — it  may,  perhaps, 
be  always  the  same  one — who  speaks  as  if  with  authority,  a  grumpy, 
gruff-voiced  rook  who,  in  the  intervala  of  silence,  says,  "  Go  to 
sleep/'  **  Hold  your  tongues,**  **  Shut  up  J'  He  remiods  me  of  the 
**  prefect "  of  my  dormitory  at  school.  Perhaps,  too,  if  little  rooks 
won't  go  to  sleep^  the  old  one  shies  his  slippers  at  them.  The  prefect 
used  to.  But  when  they  do  go  to  sleep,  it  is  almost  UDanimonsly  and 
simultaneously.  And  looking  up  at  them  you  see  the  little  black 
headlefis  bodies  scattered  about  among  the  branches  waiting  for  the 
night  to  settle  upon  them.  And  this  is  why  birds  put  their  head 
under  their  wings :  so  that  it  shall  be  dark.  If  they  did  not,  they 
would  never  get  to  eleep  at  all  for  half  the  year. 

Many  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse  have  spoken  of  the 
*•  creaking  '*  of  rooks*  wings,  and  last  year  (in  my  article  on 
**  The  First  Nest  of  a  Rookery  ")  1  said,  *'  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
noise  when  the  birds  were  sitting  motionless."  This  year  I  have  made 
very  careful  observations  on  the  point,  and  I  am,  for  myself,  convinced 
that  the  noise  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  wings.  It  is  an  expression 
of  fatigue.  You  never  hear  it  when  the  birds  are  flying  from  the 
nest,  and  seldom  when  they  are  flying  to  it,  until  the  last  thing  at 
night.  The  exceptions  are  when  a  male  bird  is  coming  home  laden 
with  food,  or  when  a  young  bird  in  its  first  flights  make  some 
desperate  effort  with  its  last  ounce  of  strength  to  reach  the  point  it 
wants  to  settle  on.  Two  young  birds  came  one  evening  over  my  head 
creaking  loudly.  They  made  good  their  point  and  set  tied,  but 
creaked  several  times  while  settling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
out  of  breath.  If  it  were  the  wings  that  made  the  creaking,  it  would 
be  heard  at  all  times,  when  rooks  were  at  play,  or  pursuing  an  enemy » 
or  flying  afield.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  is  heard  are  special  and  alwaja  suggestive  of  fatigue*  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  is  emitted  half- 
involuntarily  with  each  downward  beat  of  the  tired  bird's  pinions. 
Human  beings,  mutatis  mutandis^  utter  analogous  sounds  under 
analogous  conditions.  The  athlete  grants ;  and  the  man  at  work  with 
axe  or  mallet  invariably,  after  a  while,  accompanies  his  heavier  blows 
with  a  "  ho  t  "  or  a  "  ha !  *'  But  the  point  can  be  put  to  absolute  proof 
by  any  one  who,  when  rooks  are  passing  overhead  •*  creaking," 
will  suddenly  wave  his  hat,  or  shout  at  them.  The  creaking  will 
stop  at  once. 

When  the  rooks  are  nest-building  and  make  their  last  flight  home 
at  night  with  their  beaks  full  of  material,  the  creaking  is  often  very 
audible,  and  if,  as  they  come  "'  plodding  along,^'  so  to  speak,  on 
labouring  wings,  I  stepped  unexpectedly  into  view,  they  would  drop 
their  little  burdens  and  the  creaking  would  cease.  In  the  da; time 
they  slip  in  through  the  black  bare  branches  like  darker  shadows,  and 
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settle  without  a  sonnd.  Yon  torn  your  head  as  your  eye  catches  a  bird 
flitting  past  against  an  open  space  of  sky,  and  when  yon  look  round 
Again,  behold,  there  are  half-a-dozen  perched  where  an  instant  before 
there  was  not  one.     Their  wings  never  strike  against  the  boughs. 

To  us  on  the  ground  looking  up  into  a  grove  of  leafless  trees  the 
branches  look  like  network,  in  some  places  even  a  tangle.  But  the 
birds,  sitting  up  among  them,  see  long  alleys  and  broad  spaces,  and, 
springing  up  from  their  perches,  can  fly,  without  touching  a  twig  on 
•either  side,  from  one  end  of  the  grove  to  the  other.  It  is  not  until  we 
remember  this  that  we  can  understand  the  singular  silence  of  the 
rooks'  comings  and  goings,  the  *'  ghostliness  "  of  their  sudden  appear- 
ances and  their  magical  evanishments.  And  yet  we  know  that  the 
tree-tops  must  be  roomy  and  free  of  obstacles  before  the  leaves 
come  on  the  branches,  or  how  is  it  that  rooks  can  hurl  themselves,  like 
javelins  flung  in  a  fury,  right  through  a  grove  from  side  to  side? 
Suddenly  out  of  the  sky  falls  a  rook,  and,  checking  for  an  instant, 
takes  its  line,  and  then  with  half-dosed  wings,  and  not  a  sound  except 
the  whistle  of  its  passing,  it  pierces  the  apparently  impenetrable 
labyrinth  of  boughs  without  a  swerve,  unerring  in  its  aim.  And  woe 
to  the  bird  that  is  swooped  at,  if  it  awaits  the  terrific  impact  of  the 
^'  stabbing  assegai "  of  the  angry  rook. 

If  we  were  up  in  the  air  we  could  draw  out  a  ^'  ground  plan,"  so  ta 
«peak,  of  the  tree-tops.  For,  be  it  noted,  the  rooks  build  nearly  on 
a  level.  Taking  the  average  height  of  the  grove  as  eighty  feet,  all  the 
nests  are  between  twenty  and  five-and-twenty  feet  from  the  top.  By- 
and-by,  should  the  number  of  the  tenants  increase,  the  newcomers 
will  have  to  choose  between  being  above  or  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  above,  and  their 
^*  choice  '*  would  be  simply  as  to  below.  For  what  I  suppose  are  the 
best  sites  are  all  selected  by  the  first  comers,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
they  are  on  a  level,  the  variation  never,  in  the  trees  I  am  speaking  of, 
exceeding  five  feet.  This  height  is  no  whimsical  selection.  It  is  the 
loftiest  level  compatible  with  safety,  and  once  it  is  established  by  these 
skilful  tree-surveyors  every  succeeding  nest  i&  built  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible upon  it.  To  be  above  it  (in  the  same  trees)  is  to  be  in  danger 
from  storms  ;  to  be  below  it  is  to  submit  oneself  to  unspeakable  annoy- 
ances when  the  upper  nests  are  filled  with  young  ones.  And  this,  too, 
I  should  like  to  point  out.  The  grove  has  a  windward  and  a  leeward 
side.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north-north-west.  All  the 
nests  at  present  are  on  the  edge  of  the  grove,  south-south-east. 

If,  then,  we  were  up  in  the  air  we  would  see  the  village  lying  on 
the  flat,  some  of  the  habitations  in  rows,  already  ab'gning,  it  may  be, 
streets  that  will  by-and-by  be  built.  Open  ways  lead  from  point  to 
point — at  present  mere  country  roads,  lanes,  and  rights-o'-way — but 
should  the  population  increase  tiiey  will  gradually  take  the  form  of  a 
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township  with  street 8  and  avenues,  and  here  an  open  sqnare  and 
there  a  **  circna,'*  Poplar  and  Nine  Elms  will  be  oiitlyiog  Buburbs. 
and  the  town,  natnrally  dividing  itself  into  quarters,  will  have  its 
West  Httd,  where  the  old  families  live  and  houses  are  the  thickest,  and 
liaes  of  straggUag  residences  will  connect  it  with  the  adjacent  parishes 
of  High  Beech  and  Royal  Oak,  and  with  what  your  ceatraUdwelliog 
birds  will  perhaps  call  the  pretty  countrified  districts  of  the  Limes 
and  Chestnut-by-the-Lawn*  When  they  get  to  know  each  other  well 
by  many  years  of  successive  neighbourship  the  rooks,  no  doubt,  will 
classify  themselves  much  as  human  townsfolk  do,  recognise  their 
immediate  oo-dwellers  as  "  proper  "  people  to  know  and  will  look  up  to 
or  dowa  upon  all  the  rest  according  to  where  they  live.  We  plantigrade 
folk,  walking  about  on  the  Qat  of  the  foot  on  flat  ground,  casually 
notice  a  rookery  as  *'  a  lot  of  nests  *'  np  in  the  trees.  But  I  am  not 
enre  that  it  can  do  us  any  harm  to  look  uow  and  then  at  the  smaller 
creatures  about  us  from  something  of  their  own  poiot  of  view  and 
recognise  in  their  habits  and  manners  an  approach,  a  very  feeble, 
halting  approach,  to  the  civic  idea,  and  a  queer,  half-pathetic  striving 
towards  the  goods  and  the  bads  of  life  in  a  Community. 


Two  of  the  first  nests,  commenced  in  the  first  week  of  lilarcb,  had 
young  ones  in  them  in  the  second  week  of  April.  The  voices  of  the 
young  are  so  feeble  that  a  very  slight  breeze  in  the  tree-tops  makes 
them  inaudible,  but  I  heard  them  on  the  14th,  so  that  the  eggs  were 
hatched  in  some  of  the  nests  a  fortnight  before  other  nests  were  even 
commenced.  The  fervour  of  the  later  builders  seemed  to  make  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  early  stages  of  housekeeping  very  touchy, 
and  the  **  eldenj/*  so  to  speak,  evidently  thought  the  fu&s  that  the 
juniors  maie  about  twigs  and  their  constant  passing  and  repassing 
with  building  material,  quite  uncalled  for  and  very  inconsiderate,  for 
they  were  constantly  interfering  with  them  while  at  work  and  making 
themselves  generally  disagreeable.  One  pair  of  late  builders  took  a 
tancy  to  working  the  tufts  of  Scotch  fir  into  their  nests,  and  these 
their  neighbours  evidently  found  very  tempting  to  pull  out,  which  they 
did  persistently.  But  they  did  not  throw  them  away ;  they  simply 
dropped  them  inside  the  nest.  One  of  the  nests  when  well  built  was 
deserted  for  more  than  a  week.  Another  pair  of  birds  helped  them- 
selves very  liberally  to  the  material.  Then  the  owners,  presumably, 
came  back,  repaired  and  finished  the  nest,  and  when  all  the  other  young 
birds  of  the  rookery  had  fiown  hatched  out  three  eggs.  This  was 
towards  the  end  of  June.  The  foliage  had  already  concealed  the 
nests,  and  I  thought  the  rookery  was  empty.  But  one  day  I  heard 
the  voices  of  young  ones  being  fed,  and  daily  after  that  watched  the 
old  birds  flying  to  and  fro,  till  in  due  course  three  young  rooks  came 
fluttering  after  their  mother  out  of  the  grove  and  tried  their  wings 
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by  shorfc,  nnsteady  flights  from  tree  to  tree.  The  father  had  deserted 
the  family,  or  it  may  be  he  had  been  killed.  At  all  events  they  had 
only  a  mother,  and  there  was  something  cnrionsly  pathetic  about  thia 
one  bird  left  with  her  young  ones  in  the  empty  rookery.  Unlike  all 
the  rest  they  were  curiously  tame ;  they  remained  in  the  trees  about 
the  lawn  long  after  they  could  fly,  and  all  through  July  kept  near  the 
house.  Curious  too,  to  say,  they  did  not  for  at  least  a  month  join 
the  rest  of  the  rookery  which  fed  in  the  fields  round  and  roosted  at 
night  in  the  spinneys  close  by,  but  flew  about,  the  four  together,  in 
a  most  forlorn  manner.  During  all  this  time  at  intervals  every  day 
the  mother  kept  flying  about  the  grounds  calling  in  a  most  melancholy 
manner,  and  the  three  young  ones  following  close  behind  her  kept 
replying  with  their  monotonous  clamour  until  every  one  wondered  at 
them  and  why  they  did  not  go  and  join  their  kith  and  kin.  Quite  by 
accident,  at  the  end  of  July,  the  poor  bird's  secret  was  discovered.  One 
of  her  brood  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest,  and  being  hurt  had  been  unable 
to  fly  and  was  hiding  among  the  laurels  under  the  rooks'  trees.  Here 
the  mother  must  have  fed  it  for  three  weeks,  and  here,  alive  but  most 
miserably  thin,  a  mere  skeleton,  I  saw  it  quite  by  chance  before  I  put 
my  foot  upon  it.  It  was  taken  into  the  aviary,  fed  plenteously  on 
dipped  bread,  scraps  of  all  sorts  and  pheasants'  food,  and  soon  grew 
strong  enough  to  use  its  wings.  But  meanwhile  the  mother,  finding  her 
maimed  bird  had  gone  from  its  hiding-place,  flew  away  too,  and 
became  another  item  in  the  black  cohort  at  work  in  the  meadows. 

Sometimes  they  come  back  to  the  grove.  I  have  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  a  hundred  rooks  and  as  many  jackdaws  seated  in 
high  debate  among  the  nest-trees.  And  at  night  they  sometimes 
come  up  in  companies  and  make  the  grove  their  dormitory,  as  the 
wing-feathers  of  the  moulting  birds  that  lie  about  on  the  lawn  tell 
us.  When  they  are  alone  the  rooks  are  so  stealthy  in  their  coming 
that  no  one  knows  they  are  roosting  there,  but  if  they  have  any  jack- 
daws with  them  all  the  parish  can  tell  where  they  are.  It  is  not  often, 
though,  that  they  come.  They  shift  their  sleeping  quarters  from 
night  to  night,  splitting  up  in  several  parties,  and  while  one  contingent 
possesses  itself  of  the  trees  in  one  spinney,  another  will  go  to 
another,  but  they  are  never  half  a  mile  away  from  their  nests.  As 
it  happens,  too,  their  feeding  grounds  are  all  in  sight  of  the  grove,  and 
though  when  winter  comes  they  may  have  to  go  further  afield  for 
food,  they  are  at  present  home-staying  birds,  spending  both  night  and 
day  within  eye-shot  of  the  nests  from  which  they  flew  last  Spring  and 
to  which  next  Spring  it  is  hoped  they  may  return. 

Phil  Robinson. 


THE  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 


THE  thre^  closing  days  of  August  saw  a  congress  at  Basle  csoncerning 
the  significance  of  which  friends  and  foes  alike  seem  already 
pretty  well  agreed.  It  was  the  Congresa  of  Zionists.  Zionists ! 
Until  then  that  word  was  almost  unknown  to  the  public  at  large. 
Zionism  virtnaMy  made  its  bow  to  the  Gentile  world  at  Basle^  and 
disclosed  for  the  first  time  what  its  aims  and  its  needs  were. 

It  requires  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  public  life  to  know 
that  every  champion  of  a  political  idea  is  inevitably  doomed  to  mis- 
understanding,  to  accusation,  and  to  calumny.  Let  the  subject  only 
be  one  of  general  interest,  and  every  one  will  feal  himself  called  upon 
to  pronounce  htB  final  and  indisputable  opinion  concerning  it.  Nor 
will  the  inability  to  grasp  its  ultimate  significance  prove  in  any  way 
a  deterrent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  will  be  volunteered  with  all 
the  more  readiness  and  poeitiveness.  For  the  dispassionate  observer 
of  mundane  thing?,  truly  a  source  of  ever  fresh  diversion ! 

In  undertaking  the  solution  of  a  great  problemj  it  is  necessary, 
above  all  things,  to  allow  your  opponents  the  utmost  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression.  In  that  way  their  moat  strenuous  efforts, 
their  most  mischievous  strivings,  will  be  robbed  of  their  sting,  and 
prove,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing.  I  can  only  say  that  since  the 
moment  when  I  took  up  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of  my  poor  brethren, 
nud  rubbed  shoulders  with  much  suffering — with  more,  alas !  than  I 
had  at  first  guessed — the  very  bitterest  opposition  of  my  foes  has 
provided  the  only  source  of  relaxation  for  me.  That  was  the  humour 
of  it. 

Otherwise  the  situation  is  sad  enough.  Our  movement  is  assuredly 
bom  of  necesEity^-of  the  necessity  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world. 
But,  before  I  go  further,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  define  the  nature  of 
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this  Zionism,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  is  unacqaainted  with 
its  elementary  principles. 

It  was  in  my  work,  "  The  Jewish  State,"  which  appeared  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  that  I  first  formulated  what  the  Congress  at  Basle 
virtually  adopted  as  an  axiom.  In  the  terms  of  that  definition : 
''  Zionism  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of  a  home,  secured  by  public 
rights,  for  those  Jews  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  be  assimilated  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption."  When  I  glance  at  that  familiar 
passage,  which  I  have  uttered  over  and  over  again  and  as  often 
defended,  and  recall  the  bitter  struggles  which  it  has  given  rise  to 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Jews  themselves — when  I  see  how,  as  it  issues 
from  out  the  pale  of  the  Ghetto,  it  is  pounced  upon,  worried,  and 
even  dragged  through  the  gutter — I  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  human 
passion.  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  demand  so  modest,  which 
threatens  or  endangers  the  rights  of  no  man,  conld  arouse  such  a  wild 
storm  of  feeling.  But  the  fact  is  there  all  the  same,  and  I  know  only 
one  adequate  explanation  of  it :  the  Jewish  question  is  still  the  same 
living  force  in  the  mind  of  man  as  it  was  of  old.  In  this  year  of 
grace  humanity  is  just  as  little  able  to  view  the  matter  through  the 
calm,  dispassionate  glass  of  reason  as  it  was  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eighteen  centuries  following  upon  the  Captivity,  when  our  con- 
quered forefathers  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
yet  there  are  many  who  venture  to  assert  that  a  Jewish  question  does 
not  exist.  Ah  !  would  that  it  were  so.  The  Jewish  question  is  a 
living  reality,  and  those  to  whom  that  question  has  come  home  morally 
or  physically  will  look  in  vain  for  freedom  from  their  pain.  That  is 
the  position  of  most  Jews  to-day,  albeit  it  is  just  as  remote  from 
my  intention  now  as  ever  it  was  to  raise  a  feeling  of  false  senti- 
ment on  behalf  of  my  persecuted  brethren.  I  wish  simply  to  establish 
the  fact  that  we  suffer.  Max  Nordau  gave  utterance  to  that  truth  at 
the  Congress  in  words,  the  lofby  anguish  and  sonorons  force  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  He  said  :  ''  This  is  the  moral  Jewish 
misery,  which  is  more  bitter  thai^  the  physical,  because  it  befalls 
men  who  are  differently  situated,  prouder,  and  possessed  of  finer 
feelings." 

It  is  candidly  admitted  that  we  Jews  hold  the  moral  sufferings  of 
our  people  as  paramount,  although  in  many  countries  our  brethren 
are  the  victims  of  bloody  persecution  and  maltreatment,  and  find 
themselves  robbed  of  the  common  right  to  earn  or  to  claim  security 
for  their  property.  But  there  are  other  racial  minorities  and 
individuals  throughout  the  world  who  have  to  endure  cruelty  and 
hardship  of  every  kind,  for  we  are  still  far  from  that  ideal  condition 
of  things  when  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  pass  his  earthly 
life  in  peace  and  happiness  shall  be  respected.  We  do  not  ask  that 
the  Jews'  lot  shall  be  better  than  that  of  other  races.     We  simply 
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it  to  see  removed  that  odions  privilege  which  forces  us  to  fill  an 
erceptioaal  position  in  the  world  because  of  the  accident  of  birth, 
**  Each  according  to  his  works/*  is  a  motto  which  actuates  the  Jew 
eqaally  with  the  Gentile.  To  us  there  are  no  other  means  to  obtain 
that  legitimate  end  than  the  creation  of  a  lasting  home  for  the  Jewish 
race  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  legal  rights. 

Bat  is  this  not  apparently  begging  the  question,  which  is  :  Does  a 
Jewish  nation  still  exist  ?  Those  to  whom  a  nation  means  nothing 
mord  nor  less  than  an  accumulated  mass  of  hnmanity  living  together 
in  territorial  onity,  have  natarally  answered  that  question  in  the 
negative.  These  sagacious  thinkers  have  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
considering  the  term  **  nationality  ''  from  a  purely  abstract  point  of 
view.  AUo  they  have  entirely  forgotten  that  an  exception  must  be 
made  of  the  special  case  of  the  Jews.  I  consider  the  nation  to  be  a 
historical  group  of  human  beings  of  evident  kin&hip  held  together  by 
their  common  enemy.  Look  at  the  history  of  nations  and  tell  me, 
has  there  ever  been  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?  Accepting  this 
historical  definition  of  a  nation  as  our  standard ,  then  it  will  be 
diflScult  to  deny  to  the  Jew  his  right  to  national  consideration.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Jews  are  a  raoe  of  quite  exceptional 
tenacity  of  existence.  Eighteen  long  centuries  have  flown  by  and 
wrought  no  change  in  their  aspirations ;  eighteen  centuries  of 
nnexampled  sufiering.  But  they  have  outlived  it  alt  and  pre- 
served intact  the  consciousness  of  state  and  the  sense  of  territorial 
possession. 

That  is  the  position  which  I  took  up  when  I  wrote  my  '*  Jewish 
8tate/'  To-day  such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  no  longer  necessary. 
In  the  place  of  logical  inference  and  historical  proof,  we  have  a  new 
and  living  fact  of  very  special  force  and  significance^ — the  Baale 
CoDgrdSS.  At  that  Congress,  the  Jews  demonstrated  in  word  and 
deed  their  nnshakeable  nationality.  Naturally,  even  that  will  be 
disputed.  Everything  that  we  do  or  say  will  be  dispnted.  Facts  so 
obvious  have  perhaps  seldom  been  denied  with  euch  vehemence  as  in 
our  case.  Black  is  called  white  and  straight  crooked,  yes  is  no. 
^Vhoever  has  had  to  endore  that  sort  of  thing  for  any  length  of  time 
must  ioevitably  find  himself  in  that  happy  pachydermatous  state  of  the 
eenses  when  contradiction  has  no  longer  any  effect  upon  him,  especially 
when  he  has  to  do  with  opponents  who  do  not  even  remain  true  to 
their  own  assertions. 

The  Gentile  has  never  yet  disputed  oor  nationality.  It  is  true 
that,  while  admitting  this  fact,  he  does  not  act  consistently  with 
bis  view.  No  nnbiased  critic,  however,  has  as  yet  had  an]? thing  to 
Bay  against  the  facts.  That  rdlc  has  been  reserved  for  the  Jew.  The 
'  Jew  it  ia  who  has  gone  head  down  against  the  cause.  And  why  ? 
Wo  have  to  deal  here  with  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension.     He  is 
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filled  with  a  mistaken  fear,  and  under  the  inflaence  of  that  fear  he 
goes  too  far.  It  might  perhaps  be  better  if  oar  opponents  were  to 
content  themselves  with  declaring  that  they  personally  no  longer 
belong  to  the  Jewish  nation,  whenever  such  a  declaration  appears  to 
be  necessary  in  a  particular  case.  A  confession  of  that  kind  would 
win  respect  for  the  confessor  whose  character  was  deserving  of  it,  and 
whose  motives,  like  CsBsar's  wife,  were  above  suspicion.  But  to  deny 
a  whole  nation's  existence,  to  blot  it  out  utterly  from  the  world, 
because  one  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  it,  is  an  excess  of  caution,  nay, 
it  is  more ;  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  immodesty  in  argument.  Mr.  A. 
or  Mrs.  B.  is  not  a  Jew.  Excellent !  (In  certain  cases  very  excellent 
for  us.)     Bat  there  can  still  be  a  Jewish  nation  in  spite  of  that. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  of  curious  freaks  which 
the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Jewish  national  idea  have  treated  us  to. 
And  here  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  from  the  Ghetto,  one  of  those 
anecdotes  which  Heinrich  Heine  found  so  diverting.  Two  Jews  appear 
before  the  magistrate.  The  plaintiff  demands  compensation  for  a  pot 
which,  having  been  lent  to  the  defendant,  was  returned  by  the  latter 
broken.  The  defendant  submitted  three  points  for  his  defence : 
''  Firstly,  he  did  not  lend  me  any  pot  at  all ;  secondly,  the  pot  was 
already  broken  when  he  gave  it  to  me  ;  and,  thirdly,  I  have  returned 
it  to  him  whole."  The  comparison  is  odious,  not  to  say  burlesque.  But 
we  have  the  spirit  of  burlesque  developed  to  a  far  higher  degree  when 
we  hear  individual  Jews  say :  Firstly,  the  Jews  do  not  form  a  com- 
munity ;  secondly,  Judaism  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the  world  ; 
thirdly,  they  alone  are  patriots  who  only  think  of  the  country  of 
their  birth." 

Firstly :  The  Jews  do  not  form  a  community.  Good.  Then  in 
that  case  the  denier  has  no  right  to  put  up  his  own  individual  opinion 
as  a  standard  for  others.  It  can  have  just  as  little  or  as  much 
authority  over  the  rest  as  the  speaker  himself. 

Secondly  :  Judaism  has  a  mission.  Then  a  community  does  in 
reality  exist ;  for  Judaism,  whose  diaspora  is  here  expressly  admitted, 
can  only  be  contained  in  the  persons  of  those  who  proclaim  it.  But 
Judaism  in  its  essence  is  independent  of  its  supporters ;  it  has  long 
since  formed  an  inseparable  unit  of  the  ethical  principles  and  the 
imperishable  records  of  human  culture.  To  say  that  therefore  the 
Jews  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  play  the  schoolmaster  to  the 
world  is  to  go  from  facts.  The  Jew  who  would  presume  to  take  that 
standpoint  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  and  most  ridiculous  cox- 
combry. There  may  be  individuals  actuated  by  this  conceit ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews  are  free  from  it.  What  we  want  and  what  we 
strive  for  is  to  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  in 
the  realisation  of  a  millennium  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  whole 
world.     That  dream  is  great  enough. 
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Thirdly :  The  patriotic  objection.  We  Jews  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  in  drawing  off  in  a  legitimate  manner  a  superfluona  and 
onhappy  population  from  the  countries  where  their  presence  haa 
aroused  much  discontent,  we  are  doing  our  mother-country  a  great  and 
lasting  service.  In  many  countries  it  would  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  establishment  of  peace  among  the  citi;5ens.  Shall  we  call 
that  unpatriotic  ?  And  who  are  the  occasionally  very  impetaous 
champions  of  this  view  ?  The  chief  defender  of  the  patriotic  idea  for 
England  is  the  chief  Rabbi,  Herr  Adler,  a  German.  As  to  Prussian 
patriotism,  we  have  as  our  leading  light  the  Rabbi,  Dr*  Maybaum  of 
Berlin,  a  Hungarian ;  while  lately  a  voice  has  joined  the  chorus  of 
protest  in  Belgium — the  Rabbi,  M*  Bloch,  who,  to  judge  from  his 
name,  is  neither  a  Fleming  nor  a  Walloon. 

For  some  countries  Zionism  will  have  a  preventive  value.  To-day 
there  are  two  oases  in  the  anti-Semitic  world,  England  and  Hungary, 
In  Hungary,  however,  the  question  of  prohibiting  further  emigration 
of  poor  Galician  and  Russian  Jews  into  the  country  has  been  under 
lively  discussion.  And  who  knows  whether  to-morrow  England  will  not 
be  anti-Semitic — should  the  influx  of  unhappy  Russian  Jews  into  the 
East- end  continue,  and  the  Jewish  palaces  around  Hyde  Park  go  on 
simultaneously  increasing  in  the  same  striking  degree  ?  The  neceaaity 
for  drawing  off  the  pauper  elements  from  England  and  Hungary 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Doubtless  manyi  perhaps  aU|  who  feel  their 
position  secure,  are  one  with  us  in  our  proposals  to  **  channel  and 
drain  '*  the  great  masses  of  the  proletariat.  Not  a  word,  however, 
must  be  breathed  of  a  "  State  secured  by  public  rights  " — it  would  be 
such  a  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  those  who  would  willingly 
remain  behind  !  Allons  done !  Who  in  all  reason  could  ever  find 
anything  mischievous  in  the  demand  for  a  guarantor  of  public  rights 
when  such  mighty  issues  are  at  stake  ?  To-day  countless  numbers  of 
human  beings  are  consistent  and  unconditional  supporters  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  but  only  under  the  one  condition  that  this 
fundamental  law  of  our  national  existence  shall  not  be  yielded  up* 
Let  that  fundamental  law  once  bd  lost  sight  of,  and  for  the  time  being 
at  least^  the  leadera  would  sicri6ce  all  authority,  while  the  masses  in 
whom  the  sense  of  national  consciousness  has  been  aroused  would  in  a 
twinkling  be  scattered  into  countless  atoms  again.  Nothing  was 
more  instructive  at  the  Basle  Congress  than  the  vigour — I  might 
almost  say  violence — with  which  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Jewish  strata  of  population  resisted  any  attempt  to  limit  the  guarantees 
for  a  State  based  on  public  rights*  The  executive  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  programme  had  proposed  **  a  legally  secured  home/*  The 
delegates,  however,  were  not  satisfied,  and  clamoured  for  an  alteration 
to  **  secured  on  the  basis  of  international  rights.**  It  was  only  by 
adopting   the    intermediary    eipreesion    "  public    rights  **    that    an 
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agreement  was  arrived  afc.  The  significance  of  this  logomachy  is,  that 
what  the  Jews  desire  is  not  to  acqaire  more  tracts  of  land,  bnt  a 
country  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  emphasise  that  desire  in  terms 
as  plain  as  possible  without  wonndiDg  certain  legitimate  and  sovereign 
susceptibilities.  We  can  acquire  land  any  day  in  our  private  right 
everywhere.  But  that  is  not  the  point  with  Zionists.  In  our  case  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  private  rights.  That  will  come  later — as  well 
as  the  land  speculators — once  our  movement  has  achieved  success. 
What  the  Zionists  are  alone  directing  their  attention  to  is  the  ''  public 
rights "  idea.  In  that  they  hope  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  old  evil. 
Were  I  to  express  myself  paradoxically,  I  should  say  that  a  country 
belonging  to  the  Jews  on  the  basis  of  public  rights,  even  though 
down  to  the  very  last  parcel  it  was  the  legally  secured  property  of 
non-Jews,  would  mean  the  final  solution  of  the  Jewish  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  Jewish  possessions  based  on 
private  right  has  given  rise  to  anti-Semitism  everywhere.  Therein 
lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question.  It  has  been  oflen  asserted  that 
the  Zionism  which  I  represent  is  nothiog  more  than  what  Baron 
Hirsch  and  others  have  already  attempted — viz.,  to  transform  the 
Jewish  proletariat  into  agriculturists.  I  venture,  notwithstanding,  to 
think  that  they  are  not  identical.  Hirsch  and  the  *'  Lovers  of  Zion  '* 
took  up  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  private  rights.  We,  the 
political  Zionists,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  attack  the  question  from 
the  '*  public  right "  standpoint.     That  is  the  difference. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  there  is  just  as  little  of  the  element 
of  exaggerated  self-importance  in  our  movement  as  there  is  of  illegal 
intention.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  do  adequate  justice  to  a  great 
question,  and  our  public  proceedings  have  shown  already  that  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  against  established  right  and  morality.  We 
have  held  a  gathering  at  Basle  before  the  whole  world,  and  there  we 
saw  the  national  consciousneES  and  the  popular  will  break  forth,  at 
times  like  a  convulsive  upheaval.  To  Basle  came  Jews  of  all  countries, 
of  all  toDgues,  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  forms  of  religious  confession. 
There  were  more  than  200  representatives  of  the  Jewish  people — most 
of  them  delegates  for  hundred  and  thousands.  Men  from  Koumania 
alone  brought  over  50,000  signatures  of  those  who  had  sent  them  there. 
There  surely  was  never  such  a  motley  assembly  of  opinions  in  such  a 
narrow  space  before.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  certainly  have 
been  more  conflict  of  opinion  in  any  other  deliberative  assembly  than 
there  was  in  this.  We  saw  people  brought  together  who  were  the 
direct  antipodes  of  each  other  in  their  philosophic  and  religious  views 
and  in  their  political  and  economical  professions,  and  who,  knowing 
that,  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact.  In  short,  they  formed  the 
parties  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  nation,  and  which  promote, 
rather  than  hinder,  the  welfare  of  a  people.  But  in  Basle  all  differences 
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were  set  aside,  as  if  an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  by  which 
in  the  great  moment  that  the  nation  arose,  no  one  should  any  longer 
be  Socialist,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  Freethinker  or  Orthodox,  but 
simply  a  Jew,  All  of  ns  who  went  to  Basle  to  consult  as  to  the 
soiotion  of  the  Jewish  question  were  surprised,  nay,  overpowered,  when 
we  saw,  as  it  were,  a  thing  spring  into  being  over  our  beads  with  a 
fulness  and  power  we  had  little  guessed — nnanimity  in  Judaism.  We 
were  far  too  deeply  moved  to  be  able  at  the  time  to  do  full  justice  to 
it  The  Basle  Rabbi,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Congress,  but  who 
attended  as  an  onlooker,  asked  leave  to  speak  during  the  closing  meeting, 
in  order  to  confers  solemnly  that  he  had  been  a  decided  opponent  of 
Zionism,  but  that  he  had  become  a  convert*  This  honest,  single- 
minded  man,  whom  we  respected  even  as  an  opponent,  has  since  shown 
bimself  to  be  an  apostle  of  our  movement.  Even  the  calm  listeners,  the 
strangers  and  also  the  onlookers,  who  had  come  there  with  the  intention 
to  mock,  were,  as  we  learned  later,  deeply  moved  by  this  particular 
incident*  And  what  was  it  for  us  ;  what  did  we  feel  and  experience 
in  the  moment  when  the  new-born  nation  first  saw  the  light  of  day  ? 
Aged  men,  with  white  beards,  sobbed  freely,  and  to  the  eyes  of  youth 
came  the  light  of  a  new  earnestness. 

But  I  will  not  speak  here  of  our  feelings,  A  Jewish  gentleman 
•Las  seen  fit  to  publish  in  the  Tivus  a  few  premature  remarks  con- 
[  ceming  the  Basle  Congress.  Ilad  he  been  in  Basle,  he  might,  probably 
have  spared  himself  these  foolish  observations*  Among  other  things 
he  contended  that  the  Congress  was  not  a  real  national  assembly, 
.owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  benevolent  corporations  and  boards  of 
deputies  were  not  represented  on  it*  They  were  not  there  ?  We  did 
not  invite  them.  What  have  we  to  do  with  boards  of  deputies, 
benevolent  institutionp,  and  the  hundred  and  one  Jewish  Pickwick 
clubs?  Our  good  friend  of  the  Times'  columns  has  simply  faikd  to 
understand  our  movement.  He  does  not  know  what  the  resurrection 
of  the  nation  is.  He  has  not  seen  that  w©  have  already  begun  to 
place  Judaism  upon  a  new  basis  without  sending  round  the  hat,  and 
without  any  banquets.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Jewish  cor- 
porate life  and  its  excrescences.  The  fooleries,  the  inflated  conceit, 
the  groteique  abuses  which  it  furnishes,  have  no  claim  to  considera- 
tion in  this  article.  Much  of  it  appears  absurd  or  odious,  if  we  forget 
to  view  it  with  that  pity  and  consideration  which  the  peculiar  historical 
evolution  of  the  Jewish  communities  calls  for.  The  rdle  of  the  rich 
in  the  lives  of  the  communitiep,  the  moral  pliancy  of  many  priests, 
the  efforts  of  amphibious-minded  men  to  combine  ancient  tradition 
with  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  national  customs,  the  audacious 
mendacity  of  the  economically  weak — for  all  these  foibles  the  intelli- 
gent mind  will  not  fail  to  find  some  amount  of  indulgence.  But  even 
if  we  are  not  exactly    displeased  with    these    communities,  we  are 
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certainly  far  from  allowiDg  oureelves  to  be  influenced  by  them. 
Zionism  has  in  view  another  kind  of  community  for  Judaism,  a  new 
and  greater  one,  and  a  single  one.  Also  another  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  West  European  superciliousness  which 
is  dearly  fond  of  treating  the  Jews  of  other  countries  as  backward 
creatures  indeed.  He  is  always  a  barbarian  who  does  not  happen  to 
be  understood.  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  irUelliger  illis.  Thus 
we  have  people  representing  the  East  European  Jew  as  a  sort  of 
Caliban.  What  a  mistake  !  For  my  part  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  the  presence  of  the  Jews  from  Russia  was  the  greatest  event  of 
the  Congress.  For  some  time  I  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
many  Russian  Jews  and  had  received  some  visits  which  had  proved 
interesting.  Notwithstanding  this  I  did  not  venture  to  draw  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  masses  from  these  specimens 
of  modern  culture.  I  accepted  alone  as  truth  the  reports  concerning 
the  physical  efficiency  and  love  of  work  of  the  lower  Jewish  strata  in 
Russia.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  as  sufficient 
evidence  appeared  to  be  forthcoming — the  reports  being  confirmed  by 
every  witness  who  had  seen  the  Jewish  mechanics  and  agricultural 
labourers  at  work  in  the  "  Colonies,"  or  philanthropic  experimental 
stations,  as  they  are  called.  The  efficiency  of  these  mechanics  and 
unskilled  labourers  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  our  plan.  They  will 
have  the  task  of  introducing  the  first  work  of  civilisation  into  a  waste 
land.  They  are  selected  to  make  the  land  arable,  and  they  will  do 
so,  although  we  have  never  conceived  of  any  other  arrangement  than 
that  they  should  have  onr  intellectual  help  and  guidance.  In  that 
Congress  at  Basle  we  saw  a  Russian  Judaism  arise,  having  a  degree  of 
culture  that  we  had  not  anticipated.  It  was  not  Caliban  but  Prospero. 
From  Russia  they  were  nearly  seventy  strong,  and  we  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  they  represented  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  five  million  Jews  of  Russia.  Truly  a  humiliation  for  us  who  had 
believed  that  in  culture  we  were  superior  to  them  !  All  these  pro- 
fessors, medical  men,  lawyers,  engineers,  manufacturers  and  busineps 
men,  have  attained  a  level  of  education  which  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Western  Europe.  They  speak,  on  the  average,  two  or  three 
modern  languages,  and  that  all  must  possess  ability  in  their  calling 
can  be  easily  guessed  from  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  Russia.  They  intentionally  held  themselves  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground of  discussion  at  the  Congress,  because  the  purposes  and  aims 
of  Zionism  are  not  sufficiently  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
possible  for  the  mistake  to  arise,  or  to  be  disseminated  by  malicious 
enemies,  that  there  was  a  tendency  at  the  Basle  Congress  to  break 
through  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  Jews  from  Russia,  there- 
fore, felt  themselves  called  upon  to  observe  a  certain  reserve,  for 
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reasons  easy  to  comprehend,  tin  til  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect  bad 
been  remov^etl.  Every  speaker,  no  matter  from  what  cotmtry,  grasped 
the  situation  and  made  allowance  for  it.  We  may  fairly  assume  that 
to-day  Government  and  public  opinion  in  Russia  alike  are  perfectly 
clear  aa  to  the  aims  of  ZioniBm.  The  Russian  papers  have^  as  a  fact, 
treated  the  CoogresB  with  consideration. 

But  if  our  Russian  ZioniBts  only  took  a  modest  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, we  certainly  learned  to  know  and  respect  them  in  private 
conversation*  To  express  in  one  word  the  deep  impression  tbey  made, 
I  would  say  that  they  posKess  that  internal  unity  which  has  long 
eince  been  lost  among  most  of  the  European  Jews.  They  feel  them- 
selves to  be  national  Jews,  but  free  from  the  narrow  and  intolerant 
national  conceit  which,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews, 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  comprehend.  They  are  troubled  by  no 
thought  of  assimilation  ;  their  existence  is  simple  and  unbroken* 
It  is  the  force  of  their  whole  being  that  they  bring  as  an  answer  to 
the  point  which  some  pitiful  cavillers  have  seen  fit  to  raise — whether 
national  Judaism  will  not  have  as  its  inevitable  result  the  severance 
of  a  people  from  modern  culture  ?  No !  These  people  are  on  the 
right  track,  without  the  need  of  much  reasoning  and,  perhaps,  without 
having  noticed  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way.  They  agsimilate 
with  no  other  nation,  but  they  endeavour  to  learn  and  acquire  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  other  peoples*  In  that  way  their  work  will  be 
complete — It  will  be  sincere  and  genuine.  And  they  are  Ghetto 
Jews  beyond  doubt — the  only  Ghetto  Jews  that  our  time  can  show. 
It  is  in  studying  them  that  we  have  understood  the  strength  and  the 
spirit  of  endurance  of  our  forefathers  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
trial.  Oor  history  came  before  us  in  ^hese  human  figures  with  a 
fulness  and  vividness  all  its  own.  I  could  not  but  recall  how,  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  movement,  I  was  frequently  told :  You  will  only 
win  the  Rusdian  Jews  for  the  cause.  Were  any  one  to  say  that  to  me 
to-day,  I  would  reply  :  That  is  sufficient ! 

It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  mere  East-European  movement. 
Zionism  has  its  followers  throughout  the  world,  and,  as  the  Biblical 
expression  has  it,  **  tliey  came  from  all  the  four  ends  of  the  eartb,^* 

And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves.  What  have  we  accompliehed  in  this 
assembly  of  the  scattered  ?  Did  we  only  come  together  to  weep,  to 
hold  speeches,  to  listen  ?  I  believe  that  in  Basle  we  have  also  done 
eomething  else. 

Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  mankind  shall  be  able  to  view 
our  movement  through  the  vista  of  history,  unbiased  by  the  passions 
^and  the  mockery  attending  its  inception— perhaps  then  men  will 
it  the  logic  of  our  action.  Oar  only  course  was  to  make  our 
nationality  apparent,  if  we  would  secure  a  home  baaed  on  international 
rights.     Let  a  nation  only  be  there,  and  it  will  create  for  itself  the 
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plot  of  groand  which  it  requires.  I  believe  that  whenever  a  group  of 
human  beings  in  the  past  has  been  compelled  to  find  a  settlement  for 
itself  the  process  has  been  the  same.  We  do  the  same,  but  in  the 
mould  of  the  present ;  therein  lies  the  whole  difference.  We  adapt 
our  movement  to  the  economic  exigencies  and  the  methods  of  commu- 
nication of  our  time.  We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  though  our 
idea  be  an  old  and  simple  one,  we  can  and  must  carry  it  out  in  a 
modem  form.  The  news  of  our  movement  is  no  longer  spread  through 
the  medium  of  wandering  shepherds  or  storm-tosEed  fishermen;  it 
flashes  across  the  seas  and  the  continents  along  the  electric  wire,  and 
rustles  through  the  thousand  and  one  leaves  of  the  world's  press. 
Reports  of  assemblies,  interviews,  chats  and  caricatures  scatter  our 
ideas  broadcast.  And  so  it  will  be,  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  the 
stage  of  counsel  and  reached  the  time  for  action.  On  the  day  that 
we  have  gained  the  land  which  we  want,  we  shall^  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  provide  it  with  culture,  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
factories,  machines,  and,  above  all,  with  those  social  reforms  for  which 
to-day  every  civilised  being  clamours  with  the  same  hot  eagerness  as 
he  does  for  rapidity  of  communication,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  for  the  comforts  of  life.  Properly  speaking,  only 
very  naive  minds  require  an  explanation  of  that  kind.  It  explains 
itself  in  all  reason  by  the  very  nature  of  its  conditions.  Let  only 
human  beings  be  there,  and  everything  else  will  be  there.  The  task  is 
to  set  these  beings  in  motion.  Up  to  the  present  our  movement  has 
shown  this  vital  force,  and  it  will  continue  to  show  it  more  and  more. 
The  acquired  velocity  must  increase,  and  with  the  added  force  of 
attraction  of  the  collective  masses. 

There  are  times  when  I  have  wished  myself  out  of  the  movement, 
not  only  because  of  the  worries  which  others  have  caused  me,  but 
from  reasons  of  curiosity ;  for  I  have  the  idea  that  ODr  movement, 
viewed  from  outside,  must  present  a  remarkable  spectacle.  I  imagine 
it  must  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  modem  students  of  constitutional 
law.  Whether  it  succeed  or  not,  it  is  a  modern  experiment,  a  contri- 
bution to  an  insufficiently  explored  field — the  psychology  of  the 
masses — and  shows  the  evolution  of  the  popular  will  in  the  direction 
of  law  and  order.  Is  it  not  one  of  those  moments  affording  compen- 
sation for  care  and  toil  in  the  lively  enjoyment  of  human  stupidity, 
when  our  movement,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  a  longing  for  legal 
rights,  is  mistaken  for  a  revolutionary  one  ?  Is  it  not  grotesque  when 
people  confound  us  with  the  Social  Democrats  because  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day  ? 

We  have  to  deal  with  enormous  difficulties,  aad  many  of  our 
activities  will  naturally  arise  as  these  difficulties  nre  faced.  This  is 
not  the  time  when  everything  can  be  determined.  The  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel  was  bored  from  both  sides^  and  until  the  last  moment,  when 
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light  met  light,  there  was  always  a  doubt  whether  here  and  there  the 
same  level  had  been  tnamtaiQed.  Bat  we  shall  remaiQ  undaunted. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  whole  world  must  assist  us  in  the  settlement 
ol  our  diniculties.  We  open  up  a  new  thoroughfare  for  human 
well-being. 

The  diplomatic  difficulties  are  manLfold,  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  we  shall  solve  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Question  when 
we  make  a  treaty  with  hia  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers.  The  appearance  of  the  European  cirili&ed  Jews  in  the  Orient 
would  undoubtedly  provide  a  protection  for  the  Christians  settling,  or 
about  to  settle,  there,  just  as  it  would  signify  an  improvement  in  all 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  What  I  many  will 
exclaim — shall  we  fetrengthen  a  r^jinu  under  Tvhich  the  unforgotten 
cruelties  of  late  years  could  be  renewed  ?  Whoever  raises  such  an 
objection  does  not,  I  take  it,  know  the  Turks.  They  are  characterised 
[by  an  inborn  indolence  and  good  nature  which,  it  is  true,  often  dege* 
cerate  into  violent  excesses.  Country  and  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  impoverished,  and  that  which  one  might  consider  as  an 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  may  be  traceable,  perhaps,  when  viewed  mora 
clearly,  to  a  wild  expression  of  rage  at  their  own  rotten  internal 
situation.  In  fa  t«  it  is  just  the  Mussulmans — at  least,  those  now 
in  Turkey — who  are  very  tolerant  towards  the  religious  confessions  of 
others.  I  know  that  these  words  will  clash  with  many  prejudices  in 
England.  But  I  have  taken  my  statement  from  my  own  observations, 
made  daring  my  Eastern  tour,  and  from  many  trustworthy  reports, 
Turkey  has  fallen  upon  bad  tiroes,  and  with  the  nmvet^  of  children 
the  Turks  would  sooner  make  others  responsible  than  themselves. 
Help  this  simple  people  to  a  higher  well-being;  bring  them  under 
the  disciplinary  inOuences  of  modem  life;  help  them  in  a  peaceful 
way,  and  introduce  reform  into  their  hopeless  administration,  and  one 
would  see  a  future  free  from  any  such  excesses. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  to  the  interest  of  Turkey  to  oome 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Jews.  But  what  are  the  interests 
which  other  Governments  would  have  in  assisting  the  realisation  of  a 
legally  guaranteed  Jewish  home  ?  The  interest  would  vary  with  each 
country,  but  it  is  present  in  some  form  or  other  everywhere.  It  would 
mean  the  drawing  ofl  of  an  unhappy  and  detested  element  of  popula- 
tion which  is  reduced  more  and  more  to  a  condition  of  despair,  and 
which,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
must  perforce  identify  itself  with  the  most  extreme  parties  every  where. 
Governments  and  all  friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things  cannot 
bring  themselvea  to  believe  that,  by  helping  as  in  the  solution  we 
propose,  they  could  give  peace  to  an  element  which  has  been 
driven  to  revolution  and  rendered  dangerous  through  its  dispersion. 
That   a   highly  conservative  people,  like  the  Jews,  have  always  been 
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driven  into  the  ranks  of  revolntionists  is  the  most  lamentable  feature 
in  the  tragedy  of  oar  race.  Zionism  would  mean  an  end  to  all  that. 
We  should  see  results  accrue  for  the  general  condition  of  mankind,  the 
fall  benefits  of  which  we  cannot  even  guess. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  existing  political  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  but  these,  given  the  necessary  goodwill,  might  be 
surmounted.  The  question  of  the  holy  shrines  is  in  itself  serious 
enough.  Roman  reports,  circulated  in  the  press  after  the  Basle 
Congress,  asserted  that  his  Holiness  the  Pope  had  the  intention  of 
opposing  Zionism.  The  great  statesman  who  now  sits  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  is  probably  as  yet  imperfectly  instructed  with  regard  to  the  facts 
of  our  movement.  When  have  Zionists  had  the  remotest  thought  or 
even  spoken  of  gaining  possession  of  places  rendered  sacred  by  the 
faiths  of  the  whole  of  monotheistic  humanity  ?  In  the  same  sense 
that  the  Roman  law  conceived  of  a  state  of  things  extra  com^ 
merciumy  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  shrines  have  lost  for  all  time 
the  quality  belonging  to  any  one  earthly  Power.  Under  no  conside- 
ration whatever  would  the  mad  attempt  be  made  to  alter  anything 
in  the  present  conditions,  which  after  all  may  not  be  very  satisfactory 
to  Christian  feeling,  without  the  united  consent  of  Christendom. 

The  Zionist  movement  has  above  all — and  here  we  have  to  thank 
the  Basle  Congress — won  for  itself  the  most  complete  publicity.  What 
we  say  and  do  is  under  the  control  of,  and  subject  to,  discussion  by 
public  opinion.  We  do  not  shirk  daylight,  we  invite  it.  Should 
there  be  anything  unjust  in  our  intention,  there  will  be  the  eyes  of 
Argus  to  see  it  and  a  thousand  arms  to  prevent  it. 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  Prussian  paper,  the  tone  of  which  was  not 
exactly  friendly,  the  belief  was  expressed  that  Jesus  Christ  could  only 
arise  from  the  midst  of  a  weak  people  like  the  Jews,  because  His  super- 
human figure  would  have  given  to  any  other  race  to  which  He  might 
have  belonged  a  preponderance  over  the  whole  of  humanity.  One  might 
ponder  for  days  and  days  over  a  thought  so  remarkable.  But  that  would 
lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  present  purpose.  It  might  not,  however, 
be  inappropriate  to  add  another  thought  to  it.  The  possession  of 
the  places  where  He  once  trod  would  also  raise  any  other  people 
than  the  Jews  to  such  an  exceptional  position  in  Christendom  that 
one  cannot  really  comprehend  how  the  remaining  nations  could  ever 
give  their  sanction. 

How  would  it  be,  however,  if  in  spite  of  all — if  after  public  opinion 
has  been  fully  set  right,  the  Powers  have  been  won  for  our  side,  and 
important  advantages  have  been  assured  to  Turkey — the  Government 
of  the  Sultan  should  refuse  to  come  to  terms  ?  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  must  await  the  end  of  the  latent  crisis  in  the  Orient.  A  people 
can  wait.  It  outlasts  men  and  governments.  And  things  have 
reached  such  a  point  in  the  East  that  the  coming  hour  of  disintegration 
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caa  be  calculated  watch  in  hand»  Fortunate  wars  change  nothing* 
It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  bravery  of  the  Mohammedana, 
Bat  they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  make  conqaests.  Looked  at  in 
that  light  the  Greco-Turkish  war  was  remarkably  instractive.  The 
Caliph  Ends  it  imposBible  any  longer  to  bring  into  his  service  fresh 
elements  of  culture  by  the  might  of  arras,  and  in  peaceful  competition 
with  the  nations  the  inefficiency  of  the  otherwise  able  Turks  is 
demonstrated.  In  the  present  state  of  insecurity  an  augmentation  by 
other  national  forces  is  not  very  probable.  Should  >  however,  foreign 
emigrants  themselves  come  under  consular  protection,  the  Turkish 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  offer  strenuous  opposition,  because 
the  growth  of  consalar  influence  must  naturally  mean  the  unavoidable 
crumbling  away  of  the  inner  authority. 

As  matters  are  at  preaentj  however,  the  Jews  have  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  sending  even  a  single  colonist  to  Palestine.  Those  already 
there  may  remain.^  There  are  Jewish  beggars  enough  in  the  Holy 
Land,  who  can  and  must  be  turned  into  mechanics  and  peasants. 
They  are  certain  of  the  good- wilt  of  the  Turkish  Government^ — the 
more  so  as  we  have  declared  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  under 
the  present  conditions  we  do  not  wish  to  see  further  immigration. 
The  Basle  Congress  gave  expression  to  the  desii-abUity  of  retaining 
the  existing  Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  which  have  yielded  such 
excellent  results,  but  declared  that  no  fresh  settlement  should  be  created 
until  adequate  legal  guarantees  were  secured.  We  will  not  found 
any  unprotected  colonies,  which  may  increase  the  value  of  the  land 
without  any  political  equivalent,  and  at  the  same  time  place  them  at 
the  mercy  of  any  change  in  Government  policy  or  any  revolution  in 
the  present  friendly  attitude  of  the  population.  Let  Turkey  be 
willing,  and  she  will  be  helped.  Large  funds  for  the  purpose  are 
already  there.  On  some  points  it  may  be  that  the  administrators  of 
this  fund  will  hold  another  opinion  than  mine — that  has  jnst  as  little 
to  do  mth  them  as  with  me.  They  are,  for  the  rest,  men  whom  I 
respect.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  collaborate  when  the  time  for 
action  comes.  The  possibility  of  their  refusal  need  not  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  They  are  of  tried  excellence  and  philanthropy, 
and  besides  they  would  have  to  fear  every  ragged  Jew  who  came  to 
them  with  haggard  eyes.  We  have  now  given  the  matter  such  a  turDj 
however,  that  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  favour  or  the  disfavour 
of  philanthropists.  The  nation  has  the  power  of  self-help  when  only 
the  will  is  awakened. 

Many  and  various  were  the  proposals  at  the  Basle  Congress  con- 
cerning the  national  fund  and  other  financial  schemes.  The  proposal 
of  Professor  Schapira  of  Heidelberg  University  to  form  a  national 
fund  was  accepted.  Subscriptions  were  announced  then  and  there. 
The  very  first  duty,  however,  of  the  Bureau  established  by  the  Congress 
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will  be  to  work  ont  a  scheme  for  forming  a  public  administration  and 
Acconntant's  department,  for  no  one  intends  to  risk  his  reputation  in 
any  secret  money  transaction.  The  various  bank  and  financial  projects 
were  treated  with  the  same  caution  and  public  reference  to  them  was 
under  no  consideration  permitted.  For  practical  reasons,  we  shall  give 
all  due  encouragement  to  enterprise,  but  only  to  those  private  under- 
takings for  which  we  may  safely  answer  to  the  Jewish  people,  and 
concerning  which  we  can  presume  with  some  certainty  that  they  will 
promote  the  people's  cause.  We  know  too  well  how  our  opponents  are 
lying  in  wait  to  see  a  vulnerable  point  in  this  respect.  In  the  initial 
stages  of  the  movement,  when  the  idea  was  considered  as  one  impos- 
sible of  execution,  we  were  called  fools.  The  more  its  practicability 
becomes  apparent,  all  the  more  will  they  suspect  us  of  being  business 
men.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement  have  never  been  in 
business,  neither  are  they,  nor  have  been,  professional  politicians. 
We  appeal  to  our  peers,  the  artists  and  philosophers,  to  save  us  from 
such  suspicions.  They  are  able  to  read  the  inner  meaning  of  our 
words  and  will  stand  bail  for  our  opiniona 

From  the  desk  of  our  study  we  have  risen,  as  the  tumult  around 
the  Jews  became  too  harsh.  We  went  out  to  our  people  because  it 
is  in  distress,  and  without  guidance  cannot  help  itself.  But  when  we, 
who  above  all  love  the  moulding  of  dreams  and  the  tontemplation  of 
the  coarse  of  earthly  events,  are  compelled  in  meetings  to  say  always 
the  same,  always  the  same ;  when  we  feel  that  the  truths  which  are 
dearest  of  all  to  us  are  reduced  to  commonplaces  in  our  own  mouths ; 
there  arises  in  us  the  longing  for  that  more  peaceful  world.  The 
task  is  now  to  go  on  to  the  end.  And  when  we  shall  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  our  nation  to  the  goal  for  which  we  strive,  we  shall 
once  more  put  to  fehame  the  base  imaginings  of  our  foes.  What  may 
be  our  intentions  there  concerning  ourselves  ?  The  future  will  see 
our  people  governing  itself  as  best  it  can  and  will.  I  doubt  not  there 
will  be  speculators  and  politicians  there — certainly  not  less,  I  trust  not 
more,  than  elsewhere.  And  we  ourselves  have  only  the  one  wish  :  to 
return  whence  we  came — to  the  desk. 

Tdeodor  Herzu 


WANTED— A  LEADER. 


THE  luBcheon  room  of  the  Reform  Club  looks  acroea  St,  James's 
Park,  and  the  lowers  of  St.  Stephen^s  are  the  most  prominent 
object  ia  the  pleatjant  landscape.  Therefore  when  Criticus,  just  arrived 
from  Marienbad,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  old  schoolfellow 
Laudator,  who  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Scotland,  they  naturally 
fell  to  talking  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Criticus  was  a  powerful 
civil  servant^  not  yet  old  enough  to  have  become  a  Whig,  His  friend 
sat  for  a  safe  seat  in  Blankshire,  and  the  Liberal  whips  quoted  him  to 
the  refractory  as  a  model  of  party  loyalty. 

**  The  flood  of  the  vacation  speeches  will  soon  be  upon  ns  now,** 
said  Criticus*  '*  I  am  waiting  for  them  with  some  interest  this  year. 
I  am  very  curious  to  see  how  your  leaders  will  face  the  situation." 

*'  What  situation?  "  said  Laudator,  in  some  astonishment. 

"  The  helplessness  and  headlessness  of  the  party/'  said  his  friend, 
looking  meditatively  at  the  Clock  Tower. 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  **  asked  Laudator  in  an  irritated 
tone,  **  Is  there  a  new  revolt?  I  have  seen  no  papers  for  a  fort- 
night ;  but  I  really  think  it  is  a  shame  that  people  will  not  let  that 
question  rest,  now  that  the  difficulty  has  pas6ed  over  so  satisfactorily. 
It  is  Labouchere's  doing,  no  doubt.  He  is  impossible  in  any  Cabinet, 
and  yet  he  cannot  pardon  the  leaders  for  leaving  him  out/' 

**I  know  nothing  of  revolts,"  said  (he  Under-Secretary.  ^*I  was 
thinking  of  something  much  more  radical.  When  I  said  beadles  ,  I 
meant  headless*  I  never  knew  a  time  when  the  Liberal  party  was  so 
absolutely  devoid  of  auy  sort  of  leading.  A  man  of  character  would 
do,  or  an  idea  would  do  ;  but  there  is  neither,  and  I  shall  be  amused, 
as  I  said,  to  see  jour  Front  Bench  trying  to  fill  the  gap  with  words." 

•*  You  are  too  bad,**  said  Laudator.     "  1  did   not  know  you  were  a 
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BoBeberyite — but  even  bo,  I  don't  see  what  you  want.  He  is  gone, 
anyhow.  Harcourt  is  accepted  by  everybody,  and  even  if  you  don't  like 
him,  there  is  no  alternative.    Why  can't  you  let  him  have  his  chance  ?  " 

"  As  for  that  aspect  of  it,"  said  Criticus,  "  I  have  no  antipathy 
to  Harcourt.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  situation — a  man 
who  has  played  a  desperate  game  for  the  Premiership  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  now,  just  as  he  is  failing,  gets  an 
illusory  chance.  Neither  am  I  a  Roseberyite.  I  was,  like  most 
people,  in  favour  of  his  nomination  when  Gladstone  went ;  and,  like 
most  people,  I  was  woefully  disappointed  with  the  results  of  that 
experiment.  I  don't  in  the  least  think  the  collapse  was  all  his  fault ; 
but  that  does  not  matter  now.  When  a  man  fails  like  that  he  does 
not  retom.  And  I  am  certain  that  Rosebery  does  not  even  want  to 
return.     He  did  not  find  it  so  amusing." 

'*  Who  is  your  candidate,  then  ?  "  said  the  other,  as  one  who  asks 
an  unanswerable  question. 

"  I  only  wish  there  were  a  candidate,"  said  Criticus.  "  The  presence 
of  an  impossible  leader  would  be  more  endurable  if  it  were  not  for  the 
absence  of  any  possible  alternative  to  him." 

''  Tou  are  too  bad,"  repeated  Laudator. 

''  No— but  your  official  Liberals  are  too  absurd,''  said  the  Under- 
Secretary.  *'  I  am  only  saying  what  everybody  is  thinking,  except  the 
Whips  and  the  Daily  News  and  a  few  faithful  souls  like  you.  The 
Government  has  hardly  done,  since  it  took  office,  a  single  thing  for 
which  the  Tories  would  not  have  been  heavily  punished,  and  rightly, 
if  Gladstone  had  been  ten  years  younger.  Think  of  it !  They  deliber- 
ately put  their  hand  into  the  taxpayers'  purse  to  compensate  the 
landlords  for  the  reform  of  the  Death  Duties.  They  introduce  a 
monstrous  Education  Bill — and  what  is  still  worse,  they  fail.  Then 
they  mend  their  hand  by  brutally  proposing  to  hand  another  dole  to 
the  squires  and  parsons  who  subscribe  to  the  Church  schools,  and  by 
creating  a  ring  of  associations  which  simply  make  the  Bishops  omni- 
potent. They  make  unlimited  fools  of  themselves  over  things  like 
foreign  meat  and  '  prison  brushes.'  They  come  in  for  gigantic  sur- 
pluses, and  cannot  do  a  single  thing  to  reform  taxation.  They  let 
the  Lords  cripple  their  own  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  they  answer  the 
Irish  financial  cry  by  proposing  a  transparent  trick.  And  in  Foreign 
Afiairs,  where  every  one  supposed  they  would  be  strong,  they  have 
supplied  us  with  a  record  of  cowardice  and  failure  such  as  was  never 
approached  by  the  weakest  Liberal  Foreign  Minister  of  the  century. 
If  they  had  done  these  things  when  Gladstone  was  sitting  opposite  to 
them  they  would  be  the  derision  of  the  world  by  this  time.  Your 
great  man  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  if  not  a  Parliamentary  gladiator. 
He  has  thumped  and  trumpeted  secundum  artem.  And  the  result  is 
that  the  Government  is,  at  least,  as  strong  as  ever." 
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**  Well»  you  see/'  eaid  his  friend  in  a  gloomy  cadencs©,  **  we  are  in 
ft  dtsgastingly  Bmall  niinority  in  the  Hoase.  Yon  fellows  cannot 
realise  how  depreBsing  it  is,** 

"  Nobody  that  I  know  of  supposes  that  Liberalism — ^I  mean  any 
Liberalism  that  means  basiness — has  lost  its  power  over  at  least  half 
the  country/'  said  Criticns.  "  If  yon  people  had  anything  like  a  live 
idea  to  ask  ns  to  iight  for,  and  anybody  like  a  great  man  to  ask  ns 
to  fight  under,  the  depression  would  soon  lift.  I  remember  Gladstone 
used  often  to  discourse  on  the  perils  of  large  majorities*  Heaven 
preserve  ns  from  ever  having  such  a  majority  as  they  have  now.  It 
is  not  the  smallness  but  the  headlessness  of  the  party  that  makes  the 
Tories  certain  of  the  next  election/* 

**  There  you  are  again/'  said  Laudator,  almost  angrily.  **  I  cannot 
imagine  why  a  man  like  you,  who  has  known  them  all,  should  run 
down  our  Front  Bench,  Of  course,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  any  one 
could  foresee  that  Gladstone's  loss  was  sure  to  be  a  very  serious  thing 
for  the  party  whenever  it  came.  But  except  for  that,  I  think  a  party 
that  hafl  on  the  front  bench  a  set  of  men  like  Harcourt  and  John 
Mofley  and  Asquith  and  Fowler  and  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the 
rest  of  them,  not  to  speak  of  the  Lords,  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  its 
leaders/* 

**  It  IB  not  a  question  of  complaint,**  said  Criticns  ;  *'  they  do  their 
best  and  they  are  excellent  men  in  their  owq  line.  Only,  unhappily, 
their  line  is  not  leadership.  That  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  our 
misfortune/' 

'*  You  have  not  yet  told  me,"  persisted  his  friend,  "why  you  think 
Harcourt  an  impossible  leader ;  still  less  have  you  given  any  reason 
for  dismissing  all  the  others.  I  fancy  you  would  find  if  there  were  a 
vacancy  that  more  than  one  of  them  could  fill  it/' 

**A8  for  Harcourt,'*  said  CriticuH,  wjtlj  an  indulgent  smile,  "I  am 
only  saying  what  all  the  world  says.  A  great  part  of  the  party  lost 
faith  in  Roeebery  as  time  went  on  ;  but  T  know  nobody  who  is  really 
satisfied  with  his  successor.  We  all  admit  that  he  is  very  clever  and 
that  he  plays  the  game  ad  mi rably.  I  consider  him  myself  a  first-c^aps 
gladiator.  But  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  gay  they  trusted  him  as 
an  exponent  of  a  serious  political  creed  ?  Public  opinion  may  be 
unjust- — 1  cannot  tell,  for  I  could  never  make  him  out  myself — but  it 
is  painfully  clear  that  public  opinion,  in  and  out  of  the  Honse,  credits 
him  with  no  belief  and  less  enthusiasm.  Can  any  one  deny  that  the 
masB  of  thinking  Liberals  regard  him  simply  aa  a  clever  actor,  who  la 
probably  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  half  the  ideas  they  believe  in  ? 
It  may  be  most  unjust — he  may  be  as  sincerely  devoted  to  Local 
Option  and  other  social  movements  as  he  professes  to  be,  but  he  fails 
to  impress  people  with  bis  sincerity.  I'm  sorry.  I  am  not  the  keeper 
of  his  conscience,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  greatly  car©  what 
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hiB  private  beliefs  might  be,  if  only  he  carried  conviction — provided 
alveays  we  could  trnst  him  to  run  straight,  if  once  he  had  real  power. 
Bat  people  don't  believe  in  him,  and  they  don't  trust  him  either.  That 
Bonnd8*'^)HTLtal,  but  there  it  is,  and  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  np  the 
farce  of  pretending  not  to  see  it/' 

"  I  think  it  is  really  most  unfair,"  said  Laudator,  hotly.  "  If  we 
start  an  inquisition  into  every  politician's  private  opinions  where  is  it  to 
end  ?  Who  can  find  any  uncertain  sound  in  Harcourt's  public  speeches  ? 
And  besides,  why  should  you  think  it  fatal  if  he  were  sometimes  an 
opportunist?  Did  Palmerston  or  Disraeli  believe  in  all  the  things 
they  preached  ?  Yet,  because  they  were  clever  parliamentary  hands, 
they  were  successful  leaders.  I  don't  concede,  mind  you,  what  you 
say  of  Harcourt ;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  I  put  it  to  you,  brutally,  in 
my  turn,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"Everything,"  said  the  Civil  servant,  "in  the  present  case. 
Palmerston's  success  was  the  success  of  another  age.  The  conditions 
have  changed  completely.  As  for  Dizzy,  it  is  ridiculous  to  mention 
him  and  Harcourt  in  the  same  breath.  He  was  a  consummate  fraud, 
of  course,  in  many  things ;  but  he  succeeded  jast  because  he  had  ideas, 
and  ideas  that  had  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  them,  too.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a  great  actor.'' 

"Well,"  said  the  M.P.,  '*you  are  very  hard  on  Harcourt,  and  I 
only  hope  you  are  exaggerating  the  common  opinion.  I  don't  deny, 
mind  you,  that  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  grumbling,  but  I 
think  the  provinces  are  ready  to  back  him,  and  especially  the  Noncon- 
formista"  (**  Save  the  mark,"  said  Criticus.)  "  But  I  am  curious  to 
hear — with  the  same  brutal  frankness,  if  you  like — why  you  say  the 
others  are  impossible,  too.    You  can't  say  Morley  isn't  honest,  anyway." 

''  John  Morley  is  a  most  estimable  man,  and  there  are  times  when 
he  produces  a  real  effect  on  the  country.  If  Harcourt  and  he  could 
be  rolled  into  one  we  should  have  a  very  good  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  the  qualities  of  the  one  would  supply  the  defects  of  the  other.  If 
Harcourt  is  too  much  of  a  Parliament  man,  Morley  is  too  little.  If 
Harcourt  is  too  supple,  Morley  is  too  rigid.  If  Harcourt  is  suspected 
of  UgtretS^  Morley  incurs  the  still  worse  suspicion  of  being  an  imprac- 
ticable doctrinaire.  In  fact,  that  is  his  damning  defect.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  literary  man — a  theorist  and  a  critic — a  man  of 
scrupulous  ratiocination  and  fastidious  words,  rather  than  a  man  of 
action.  We  work  in  this  country  by  rule  of  thumb.  A  man  like 
him,  who  is  an  intellectual  child  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  always 
a  little  out  of  tune  in  English  movements." 

**  If  you  mean  he  is  a  democrat  by  conviction,  that  is  nothing  to 
complain  of,"  said  the  other  ;  "  if  you  mean  he  is  an  an ti- Socialist,  I 
think  he  is  right." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me/'  said  Criticus.    '*I  am  not  saying  a 
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word  agaioet  John  Morley  as  an  element  in  a  composite  management 
like  the  Liberal  party.  We  Wdnt  that  kind  of  mani  and  of  his  kind 
he  is  admirable.  All  I  say  is,  that  he  18  an  impossible  leader ;  and  I 
think  that  hardly  needs  argoing*  Hia  friends  tell  me  that  he  has  no 
ambition  for  the  place,  and  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  would 
fail.  Besides,  as  yon  probably  know^  he  is  a  painfully  sensitive  man, 
and  he  has  inherited  that  dangerous  gift-,  an  over-strong,  nervous 
constitution.  An  experience  like  Rosebery's  Premiership  would  drive 
him  mad  or  kill  him.  I  care  too  much  for  Morley  personally  to  con- 
template any  such  chance.  Bat  there  is  no  chance,  for  there  is  no 
possible  combination  which  would  elect  him.  The  Whigs  fear  him 
because  he  ia  too  revolutionary.  And  tlte  whole  of  the  advanced  sec- 
tion» including  everyone  who  pretends  to  a  Labour  programme,  regard 
him  as  the  enemy.'' 

**I  don*t  say  I  should  vote  for  Morley  myself/  said  the  M.R  **If 
anything  happened  to  Harcourt,  Asquith  would  be  my  man,  I  think* 
But  as  for  the  Labour  party  and  their  friends,  I  simply  don't  take 
them  into  account.  These  Socialist  ideas  have  taken  us  a  good  deal 
too  far,  and  it  is  just  the  reaction  against  them  which  makes  the 
Tories  strong.  Morley  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  when  he  pro- 
tested against  the  Eight-hours  Bill/" 

**  I  heard  that  speech,"  said  the  other,  **  at  the  Eighty  Club,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  all  the  faults  I  have  been  trying 
to  describe.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  piece  of  temper,  I  grant 
you  that  they  bad  treated  him  abominably,  but  that  is  no  excuse. 
The  first  duty  of  a  leader  ia  to  keep  his  head.  In  the  next  place,  it 
was  a  most  unreasonable  exhibition  of  the  old  dogmatic  individualism, 
which  is  nowadays  as  dead  as  Mill.  In  the  third  place,  even  if  it  had 
been  right,  it  was  ridiculously  intransigemit .  We  are  in  the  days 
of  social  experiments,  as  Roeebery  very  shrewdly  said,  and  as 
Morley  himself,  in  his  cooler  moments^  has  admitted.  Yet  he  was 
fool  enough,  at  a  critical  moment,  to  pledge  himself  publicly  for  all 
time  that  he  would  resign  from  any  Cabinet  that  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
limit  by  law  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour.  That  may  be  magnificent^ 
but  it  is  not  politics.** 

**  Hasn't  he  modified  that  since  ?  '*  asked  the  official  apologist.  *'  I 
fancy  I  remember  some  things  in  the  Montrose  election  which  were 
as  sympathetic  as  these  Labour  people  have  any  right  to  expect.  And 
no  one  who  knows  Morley  can  doubt  that  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  help  them,  if  he  thought  it  would  really  do  any  good.  But  the 
fact  is  they  don*t  know  what  they  want.  As  I  told  Tom  Ellis,  the 
last  time  I  saw  him.  we  shall  have  to  put  our  foot  down,  sooner  or 
later.  This  sort  of  sneaking  iSooialism  that  has  been  the  fashion 
among  the  people  who  call  themselves  advanced  simply  won't  do." 

*'  I  don't  wonder  that  tbe  ofEcial  Liberal  ie  angry  and  alarmed,'* 
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said  Criticns,  with  a  touch  of  amnsement.  '*  He's  in  a  tight  place, 
and  he  will  have  to  face  in  earnest  several  problems  which  no  one 
finds  very  easy,  and  which  men  like  Harconrt  pass  their  lives  in 
shirking.  Bat  I  do  not  propose  to  discnss  Socialism.  That  would 
lead  ns  a  long  way.  All  I  say  is  that  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  the 
British  Islands  who  does  not  see  that  the  Liberal  party  will  never 
retam  to  power  until  it  can  offer  these  millions  of  working  men  some 
decent  Labour  programme,  and  can  get  them  to  believe  that  it  will 
carry  that  programme  into  law ;  and  I  submit  to  yon  that  that  state 
of  things  pnts  an  end  to  any  question  of  Morley  as  a  possible  Prime 
Minister." 

"  Well,  then,"  asked  Laudator,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to  Asquith  ?  '* 

'*  I  was  with  Asquith  at  Balliol/'  said  Criticus,  ''  and  in  those  days 
his  friends  said  he  would  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party.  A  few  years  ago,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  it  would 
come  true.  But  his  chances  have  been  waning  steadily  ever  since 
he  became  great.  I  have  watched  him  all  the  time,"  he  went  on, 
''  and  his  track  is  an  odd  one.  He  was  lucky  in  getting  into  a  safe 
seat  just  at  the  right  moment.  He  made  some  good  speeches  and 
he  attracted  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention.  His  appointment  to  Cabinet 
office  was  rather  startling,  but  nobody  resented  it.  Up  to  that  time 
Asquith  was  supposed  to  be  the  hope  of  your  friends  the  semi- 
socialists.  He  coquetted  ostentatiously  with  the  Fabian  Society.  He 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  '  new  Radicals,'  and  the  '  friends  of 
labour,'  might  look  to  him.  And  when  he  was  at  the  Home  Office,  he 
did  some  very  good  work  for  them.  But  either  the  air  of  office  or 
the  strong  wine  of  social  success  has  changed  him.  He  has  rapidly 
become  one  of  the  governing  classes,  a  'strong  man,'  rather  con- 
temptuous of  popular  clamours,  whom  the  great  may  trust.  The  total 
result  is,  that  he  has  no  longer  any  force  behind  him.  To  the  forma- 
tion of  political  opinion,  he  has  contributed  absolutely  nothing.  The 
party  gets  no  help  from  him  and  certainly  no  sort  of  inspiration. 
Probably  the  reason  is  because  he  has  none  to  give.  For  his  fatal 
fault,  if  I  understand  him,  is  that  he  believes  in  nothing." 

"  We  can't  always  have  enthusiasts,"  said  Laudator,  **  and  we  don't 
want  them  either.  He  is  a  clever  man,  and  he  is  probably  *  lying 
low,'     He  may  arrive  for  all  that." 

"  He  may,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The  party  might  be  driven  to  vote 
for  him  as  a  pis  alter.     But  if  they  do,  they  will  be  in  a  bad  way.  " 

'^  I  am  glad,"  said  the  orthodox  partisan,  laughing,  '^  that  the 
Front  Bench  are  not  here  to  listen  to  your  candid  diatribes.  Is  there 
none  among  them  who  is  of  any  use  ?  " 

**  There  is  no  possible  leader,"  replied  his  friend.  *' I  once  had 
hopes  of  Campbell-Bannerman — for  he  is  a  good  Radical,  who  actually 
made  his  department  shorten  their  hours  of  labour,  and  he  is  a  shrewd 
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man  of  bosioesB  with  a  saving  gift  of  humoiir.  I  thought  he  might 
have  made  a  kind  of  W.  H,  Smith.  Bat  I  have  given  him  up.  He 
ia  too  rich  aud  too  lazy,  and  his  only  ambition  Beems  to  have  been  the 
hope  of  the  Speakership  and  a  peerage.  He^  too,  has  done  nothing 
whatever  of  late,  except  to  help  Haroourt  to  reduce  the  South  African 
Inquiry  to  its  idiotic  result," 

**  Don*t  spare  them,"  laughed  Laudator.    **  Let  ua  have  Fowler  next." 

'*  Fowler,"  said  his  friend,  "  ia  a  Wesley  an  and  a  solicitor,  I  hop© 
he  has  the  qualities  of  both.  He  certainly  has  their  faults  in  a  mag- 
nificent degree.  He  has  great  gifts ;  but  the  party  will  look  in  vain 
lor  any  useful  leadership  from  him. 

"  Which  means/'  said  Laudator,  '*  that  he  also  is  an  individualist.'* 

"  Individualism  is  the  chief  item  in  his  religion,  I  suppose,"  said 
Criticus ;  '*  and  besides,  there's  no  such  doughty  and  conscientioas 
champion  of  the  capitalist  as  the  prosperous  northern  solicitor.  The 
smyival  of  the  fittest  and  the  gospel  of  utility  are  incarnate  in  such  a 
man.     I  do  not  advise  you  to  propose  him/' 

"  Your  forecasts  are  not  cheerful/*  said  his  friend^  as  the  other  rose 
to  go ;  '*  but  I  cannot  let  you  leave  ua  in  a  blind  alley.  You  have 
denounced  all  our  idols  of  the  Front  Bench  to  your  heart's  content. 
You  assure  me  that  none  of  the  existing  leaders  can  help  us  out  of 
our  troubles.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  what  you  propose  ?  If  all 
these  people  are  dead  dogs,  where  are  we  to  turn?  For  I  suppose 
you  do  not  expect  us  to  throw  up  the  game,  or  to  rejuvenate 
Mr.  Gladstone/' 

*'  I  heard  an  American  say  the  other  day/'  rejoined  the  Under- 
Secretary,  **  that  the  bebt  thing  tbe  Liberals  could  do  would  be  to 
insist  on  Gladstone's  return,  except  for  one  diiHculty — ^namely,  that  he 
would  iusist  on  Home  Eule.'' 

**  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honour  " ,  began  the  M.P.  ;  but  the  other  cut  him  short. 

*'  I  was  only  quoting  my  American.  But  what  I  deplore^  il'  you 
want  my  view,  is  simply  that  you  *  don  t  know  where  you  are.'  You 
tried  an  omnibus  programme.  It  offended  three  people  out  of  four, 
and  it  convinced  nobody.  Now  you  have  dropped  that,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  Not  a  man  of  you,  from  the  captain  to 
the  cabin-boy,  has  any  notion  where  yon  are  steering  to.  What  is 
worse,  not  a  soul  is  even  thinking  seriously  about  it.  You  are  all 
trusting  to  luck  and  the  blunders  of  the  Government,  and  yet,  when 
they  do  blunder,  it  does  not  help  you,  because  you  can  never  agree 
npon  a  fighting  line.  Vou  have  raised  this  Irish  problem  and  wrecked 
the  party  upon  it.  1  think  that  was  right — and  in  any  case  it  was 
inevitable.  But  now  you  refuse  to  face  the  result.  Most  of  you 
probably  intend  to  drop  it,  if  you  dare;  but  30U  are  afraid  to  say 
either  that  you  still  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  reform,  or  that  you 
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don't.     The  very  same  sitnation  repeats  itself  over  the  Temperance 
Qnestion ;  and,  again,  over  the  House  of  Lords.    As  for  foreign  afiSEurs, 
yonr  helplessness  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Government.     Bat 
the  worst  and  the  most  dangerous  of  your  indecisions  concerns  yonr 
attitude    to    the    social    question    in    general    and    to    the    Labour 
programme  in  particular.     I  don't  blame  you  for  being  divided.     The 
Liberal  party  always  is,  and  always  will  be ;  and  on  this  question  it 
has  to  execute  a  somewhat  sharp  curve.     What  disgusts  me  is  that 
nobody  is  doing  anything  to  solve  the  difficulty.     Your  lUingworth 
wing  in  the  north — with  the  tacit  support  of  a  majority  of  your  Front 
Bench — treats  this  whole  movement  towards  a  chaoge  in  the  relations 
of  labour  and  capital  as  a  mere  predatory  revolution.     They  regard  a 
labour  leader  as  a  brigand,  and  even  a  trades  union  as  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  against  the   rights  of   property.     The    leaders   of  trade 
unionism  pay  them  out  with  an  equal  hatred,  and  it  is  little  wonder  if 
some  of  them  go  on,  like  the  fire-eaters  of  the  Independent  Labour 
party,  to  denounce  the  whole  party    as   if  it   were   an   organised 
hypocrisy.     Your  leaders,  I  suppose^  see  all  this  as  we  all  see  it. 
Does  any  of  them  lift  a  hand  to  alter  it  ?     They  know  that  a  great 
mass  of  the  working  men  do  not  believe  they  '  mtan  business,'  even 
about  so  simple  a  thing  as  payment  of  members.     Which  of  them 
ever  says  a  word  that  is  likely  to  restore  confidence  ?     I  know,  and 
you  know,  why  they  don't.     It  is  because  they  have  no  policy  on  this 
subject,  any  more  than  on  the  others.     They  do  not  even  worry  about 
it.     They  are  content  to  drift  and  see  what  turns  up.     If  you  ask  me 
what  I  propose,  I  will  tell  you.     I  propose  that  the  party  should  take 
over  the  work  which  the  Front  Bench  cannot  or  will  not  do.     If  they 
won't  lead,  let  them  be  driven.     The  National  Liberal  Federation  is 
not  an  ideal  caucus ;  but  it  can  compel  the  serious  discussion  of  all 
these  problems,  if  it  chooses,  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

"  Then  you  will  say,"  said  Laudator,  **  that  it  is  not  representation, 
because  it  is  controlled  by  the*  capitalists  and  the  Nonconformists." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Criticus,  "  it  is ;  and  its  cogitations  will  be  of  no  use 
unless  it  can  frankly  take  the  working  men's  own  leaders  and  organi- 
sations into  its  confidence.  If  there  is  a  will,  there  will  be  a  way. 
But  at  present  you  are  all  afraid  and  you  are  all  asleep ;  so  Chamberlain 
has  made  haste  to  outbid  you,  and  he  will  do  it  again  and  again.  Unless 
some  new  man  arises,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  much  change — until  some 
time  next  century." 

Laudator  finished  his  claret,  and  smiled  after  the  critic  as  he  walked 
away,  the  confident  smile  of  the  official  optimist.  People  said  these 
things,  he  knew  ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  bad  as  that.  Besides,  there 
was  no  hurry.     This  Parliament  had  still  many  years  to  run. 

A  New  Radical. 


THE   NEW  POLITICAL   ERA. 


IT  is  a  pleasiDg  trait  of  contemporary  international  politica  that  the 
most  momentous  events  which  mark  their  onward  trend  consist 
mainly  of  royal  visits  and  meetings,  imperial  toasts  and  telegramSi 
magnificent  military  mana3a7res,  after-dinner  oratory,  and  journal* 
istic  comments  and  forecasts.  Actual  war  is  virtually  banished  to 
dark  continents  in  need  of  civilisation,  where — especially  if  European 
States  with  a  '*  mission"  happen  to  be  among  the  belligerents — it 
richly  deserves  another  name.  Its  spectre  is,  no  doubt,  still  duly 
evoked  in  Continental  Parliaments  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  spurring  or  frightening  torpid  taxpayers  into  heroic  sacrifices  for 
military  preparations  which  are  believed  to  act  as  infallible  preventives; 
but  the  '*  coming  European  war,*'  whose  blood-curdling  horrors  have 
80  often  been  prophetically  described,  and  the  wholesome  fear  of 
which  is  the  main  motive-power  of  modern  statesmanship,  seemed 
until  quite  recently  to  be  farther  ofi  than  at  any  time  since  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfurt  was  signed  and  sealed. 

This  pleasant  state  of  things  is  said  lately  to  have  undergone  a 
considerable  change  for  the  worse,  and  a  new  era  to  have  been 
inaugurated.  The  old  period,  we  are  told,  is  divided  from  the  new 
by  President  Faure's  visit  to  the  Tear  and  the  **  French  week "  at 
Peterhof  and  Cronstadt*  The  solemn  promulgation  by  Nicholas  II, 
of  the  FrancO'Rassian  Alliance,  in  which  that  series  of  brilliant  fes- 
tivals culminated,  is  regarded  by  many  experienced  politicians  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  **  departure,"  of  which  the  sole  obvious  character- 
istic is  its  disquieting  uncertainty.  We  are  now,  therefore,  face  to  face 
with  the  unknown.  Heretofore,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  efforts  of 
French  statesmen  were  directed  to  the  conclusion  of  an  allianoe  with 
Russia,   and,   on  the  other,   Germany's  demonstrative  friendship  for 
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the  Tsar  was  iuspired  by  an  ardent  desire  to  hinder  any  snch  union. 
And  now  that  the  fond  dream  of  the  one  nation  and  the  paralysing 
fear  of  the  other  have  been  actnally  realised,  and  embodied  in  the 
Daal  Alliance  which  is  henceforward  a  potent  factor  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  new  aims  and  motives  must  necessarily  succeed  the  old.  The 
importance  of  the  change  cannot  yet  be  gauged  aright ;  but  some 
idea  of  its  significance  may  be  gathered  from  the  intensity  of  the  French 
people's  rejoicings  on  M;  Faure's  return,  and  from  the  practical  con- 
clusions drawn  by  many  German  politicians,  who  point  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  as  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  creation  of  a 
powerful  German  navy. 

In  certain  circles  in  this  country  analogous  ideas  prevail.  The 
circumstance  that  Russia's  alliance  with  France  has  proved  compatible 
with  her  continued  friendship  towards  Germany,  and  the  distrust  of 
this  country  unanimously  felt  by  all  three,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  really  aimed  at  is  a  European  coalition  against 
Great  Britain ;  while  the  rumours  of  an  international  scheme  for  com- 
pelling the  speedy  evacuation  of  Egypt,  which  periodically  take  defi- 
nite shape  and  form,  like  the  stories  of  the  sea  serpent,  constitute  one 
of  a  series  of  signs  which  lend  colour  to  the  most  pessimistic  views 
and  afford  ground  for  patriotic  alarm.  It  certainly  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  of  late  years  Continental  Europe  has  been  actuated  by  no  very 
friendly  feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  The  press  of  every  State, 
great  and  small,  from  Russia  to  Belgium,  has  perseveringly  waged  a  war 
of  invective  and  calumny  against  our  people  and  Government  which 
has  effectually  deprived  us  of  the  last  traces  of  foreign  sympathy 
and  goodwill.  Every  independent  move  made  by  British  statesmen, 
to  whichever  of  the  two  political  parties  they  belonged,  was  thwarted 
by  a  diplomatic  coalition  ;  treaties  just  signed  were  deliberately  broken 
without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  to  our  serious  detriment^  and  we 
dared  not  insist  upon  their  observance  ;  in  a  word,  the  history  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  an  almost  unbroken 
record  of  failures,  defeats,  and  humiliations. 

Now  if  such  were  the  results  of  the  envy  and  hatred  borne  us  by  a 
disunited  Europe,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  a  coalition  of  all 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  ? 

Moreover,  panegyrics  of  peace  or  public  declarations  of  a  resolve  to 
maintain  it,  though  decidedly  reassuring^  are  not  a  whit  more  binding 
than  solemn  promises  and  formal  treaties.  Considerably  less  so,  one 
would  think.  Yet  the  most  solemn  treaties  have  come  to  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing,  just  as  the  more  enterprising  party  to  the  bargain 
may  think  fit  to  determine.  Thus  the  French  are  steadily  fortifying 
Biserta,  despite  their  express  undertaking  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  have  annexed  the  Siamese  provinces  to  the  east  of  the 
Mekong  River,  contrary  to  all  law  and  equity,  and  more  particularly 
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to  that  "  common  ideal  of  civilisation,  right  and  jastioe"  which  II. 
Fanre  unctuously  declared  France  and  Rusaia  werepurauiog  togethei 
Ddspite  M.  Wttddington's  express  promisee  to  her  Majesty's  Govern 
ment,  the  French  deprived  the  Siamese  of  the  tributaty  state  of 
Luang  Prabang,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1896.  in  virtue  of  which  they  undertook  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Siam,  they  still  keep  a  portion  of  that  country  occa* 
pied,  while  one  of  their  most  ethical  politicians  •  lately  declared  that 
France's  enterprising  action  must  include  not  merely  the  entire  Laos 
District,  but  the  kingdom  of  Siam  itself,  which  is  destined  to  become 
a  French  dependency.  If  formal  engagements  are  thus  broken  and 
rendered  meaningless,  why  should  faith  be  placed  in  Ministerial 
promises  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Moreover,  a  sincere  desire  to  keep  the 
peace  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  firm  resolve  to  do  that 
which  may  give  just  cause  to  somebody  else  to  break  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  peace  protestations  in  order 
to  discount  their  practical  value.  Kaiser  WUhelm's  readiness,  nay 
eagerness,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Tsar  against  any  and  every 
peaoe*breaker  was  couched  in  very  strong  language  and  delivered  in 
a  tone  which  carried  conviction.  Seventeen  days  later  the  Klaiser's 
rival,  President  Faure,  followed  suit,  and  declared  that  France  and 
Russia,  as  allied  nations,  would  maintain  the  peace  efficiently.  But 
against  whom  ? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  populations  of  llussia,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  sorely  need,  and  sincerely  desire,  peace. 
Public  opinion  in  none  of  those  countries  will  drive  the  Government 
into  a  European  war.  On  the  other  hand,  their  respective  rulers  are 
equally  firmly  minded  to  avoid  all  international  quarrels  which  might 
probably  end  in  a  rupture.  This  being  so,  why  are  the  people  of 
Europe  taxed  almost  beyond  endurance  in  order  to  support  millions  of 
soldiers  who  are  thus  needlessly  withdrawn  from  productive  pursuits? 

Again,  if  each  and  every  people  and  Government  be  so  desirous  of 
peace,  why  must  powerful  peace  leagues  be  formed  over  and  above  in 
order  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  ?  Every  alliance  and  every 
rapprochement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
has  for  its  avowed  and  ''  sole  object "  the  preservation  of  peace.  Yet, 
if  any  one  of  these  was  really  serious  and  sincere,  what  need  was 
there  of  those  that  follow?  The  Triple  AUiMice  is  a  vast  peace 
society,  founded  for  the  summary  and  chronic  suppression  of  war. 
Unless  its  nnavoweJ  aim  were  diametrically  opposed  to  this,  there  was 
no  need  whatever  for  the  Dual  Alliance  which,  it  is  claimed^  is  but 
another  form  of  the  same  beneficent  institution*  However,  now  that 
all  Europe  is  thus  banded  together  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hindering 
«the  outbreak  of  a  war,  and  is  cheerfully  making  enormous  sa 'Orifices  for 
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this  excellent  object,  it  shonld  be  pretty  clear  that  peace  is  absolately 
asBored,  and  even  by  superflnoas  guarantees. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  action  of  the  Continental  Powers  seems 
wholly  incompatible  with  any  such  belief.  Much  as  Germany  desires 
to  see  peace  preserved,  and  heavy  as  are  the  sacrifices  which  she 
unhesitatingly  makes  to  maintain  it,  she  left  nothmg  undone  to  hinder 
BuBsia  and  France  from  combining  to  prevent  its  being  broken. 
Peace,  like  the  *'  common  ideal  of  civilisation,  right  and  justice  *' 
invoked  by  M.  Faure,  has  presumably  more  than  one  meaning.  How 
otherwise  explain  the  circumstance,  that  with  the  five  Great  Powers  of 
the  Continent  pledged  solemnly  and  severally  to  uphold  peace  in 
Europe^  France  and  Russia  found  it  necessary  to  join  hands  in  order 
to  guarantee  it  effectively,  and  the  German  Kaiser  deemed  it  further 
needful  to  threaten  the  State  that  should  madly  rush  into  war? 
Against  whom  are  the  Governments  thus  leagued  together  ?  Who  is 
the  presumptive  peace-breaker  to  suppress  whom  Russia  may  even 
need  the  armed  help  of  Germany  ? 

Again,  will  it  be  seriously  believed  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  it 
is  asked,  that  the  raptures  into  which  the  publication  of  the  Tsar's  toast 
on  board  the  Pothuau  sent  the  entire  French  population  had  their  origin 
in  our  neighbour's  abstract  love  of  peace  ?  The  notion  is  preposterous. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  something  else  underlying  all  those  peace- 
leagues  and  protestations.  Can  this  unavowed  aim  be  anything  other 
than  a  coalition  against  the  British  Empire  ? 

Such  is  the  process  of  reasoning  adopted  by  some  of  our  alarmist 
politicians,  and  if  the  comments  of  the  Russian  and  German  press 
are  worth  much,  the  conclusion  is  well  founded.  The  use  of  a 
little  common  sense,  however,  aided  by  ordinary  experience,  would 
suffice  to  give  a  somewhat  less  alarming  reply  to  this  and  similar 
questions.  But  in  all  such  cases  in  which  the  human  will,  human 
passions,  and  diplomatic  ethics  are  involved,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
carry,  or  even  acquire,  conviction  by  dint  of  mere  reasoning.  Where 
vital  interests  are  at  stake,  facts  alone  are  decisive.  And  I  have 
left  nothing  undone  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  are 
essential  elements  of  this  problem.  I  was  present  in  Cronstadt  when 
President  Faure  arrived  there,  and  witnessed  the  reception  accorded 
him  in  that  city,  in  Peterhof  and  St.  Petersburg.  I  had  several 
interesting  conversations  with  some  of  his  best  friends,  French  and 
Russian,  and  after  his  retarn  to  France  I  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  chief  statesmen  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  who  represent  the  Triple  and  the  Dual  Alliance,  and  from 
them  I  received  ample  data  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 
The  results  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

First  of  all,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  imperial,  royal,  and 
presidential  visits  of  this  year  have  considerably  modified  the  political 
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situation*  Bat,  taken  all  in  all^  it  is,  from  the  Continental  point  of 
view,  a  change  for  the  better.  Peace — in  bo  far  as  peace  may 
be  taken  to  mean  the  eimple  negation  of  actual  hostilities  among  the 
Great  Powers  in  Earope — never  rested  on  more  solid  bases  than  at 
present.  For  the  twofold  peace-Ieagne  formed  by  the  Triple  and 
Dual  Alliances  offer  the  safest  possible  guarantees,  short  of  the 
abolition  of  standing  armies,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be 
disturbed,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  the  main  contingent  causes  of  a 
future  war. 

Prom  the  moment  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt  was  signed,  France  and 
Germany  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  next  great  combat.  Their 
cordial  antagonism  was  the  smouldering  brand  which  might  at  any 
moment  cause  the  European  powder  magazine  to  explode.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  former  nation  to  gain  time,  develop  her  reaoaroes, 
and,  if  possible,  acquire  allies,  while  it  was  essential  to  the  latter  that 
the  issue  should  be  tried  before  her  rival  had  leisure  to  recover  from 
the  serious  blow  dealt  her  in  the  war.  However  peaceably  disposed 
Germany  might  naturally  be,  the  ethics  of  modern  diplomacy  would 
allow  her  to  choose  her  own  time  for  hostilities,  and  warrant  her  in 
provoking  what  she  was  powerless  to  prevent.  And  she  would  fain 
have  availed  herself  of  that  right  in  1875,  when  the  second  Franco- 
German  war  would  undoubtedly  have  been  waged,  had  not  the  Eussian 
Tsar  intervened  in  time  and  saved  the  Republic  from  extinction* 
And  before  the  Tsar  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  interfere,  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Republic  had  to  declare  that  their  Government  would 
not  even  attempt  to  meet  force  by  force,  but  would  appeal  to  Europe's 
sense  of  justice  and  let  things  take  their  natural  course. 

After  this  unpleasant  experience,  the  French  people  acquired  the 
conviction  tliat,  even  if  they  prevailed  upon  themselves  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
resources  of  their  country,  they  could  never  feel  quite  safe  from  a 
**  preventive  attack  *'  on  the  part  of  tlieir  powerful  rivals.  And  this 
belief  was  amply  confirmed  by  the  affair  Schnaebele,  which  in  April 
1878  rendered  war  more  imminent  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  more 
restless  than  ever.  Moreover,  during  all  this  time  Germany  and 
Russia  continued  to  be  the  most  intimate  of  political  friends,  the  latter 
country  blindly  following  the  lead  of  the  former,  even  to  her  own  obvious 
disadvantage.  Berlin  was  then  the  capital  of  political  Europe^  and  the 
slightest  remark  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  capable  of  causing  a  disas- 
trous panic  throughout  the  world*  Now  if  this  friendship  of  the  two 
great  Northern  States  should  be  skilfully  utilised  by  the  German 
Chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  country  another  oppor- 
tunity of  mutilating  or  paralysing  the  Republic,  France  might  just  as 
well  disband  her  array  and  be  contented  to  rank  as  a  second  or  third 
class  Power*    And  this  was  deemed  to  be  a  very  probable  oontiogency, 
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for  if  Russia  systematically  and  needlessly  sacrificed  her  own  interests 
to  Germany's  ambition,  she  might  easily  be  induced  to  offer  up  those 
of  France  on  the  same  altar. 

Misgivings  of  this  kind  continued  to  be  felt  in  France  long  after 
the  bulk  of  the  population  and  the  most  enlightened  of  politicians  had 
ceased  to  regard  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  as  a  factor  in  prac- 
tical politics.  This  uneasiness  assumed  a  still  more  definite  shape 
after  the  accession  of  the  present  Kaiser^  whose  warlike  speeches  and 
superfluous  threats  filled  the  liearts  of  peace-loving  Frenchmen  with 
dismay,  less  in  consequence  of  their  actual  results  than  by  reason  of 
the  wilfulness  of  disposition  which  they  were  taken  to  reveal.  A 
monarch  like  this,  it  was  felt  and  said,  whose  actions  are  sudden  and 
sporadic,  and  whose  motives  seem  to  differ  little  from  mere  passing 
whims,  is  capable  almost  of  anything — except  a  consistent  line  of 
conduct.  As  long  as  his  people  hold  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  peace 
may,  perhaps,  be  efficiently  maintained ;  but  that  confidence  in  its 
preservation,  which  is  almost  as  precious,  can  never  be  felt  in  France, 
nor  in  Europe. 

Lastly,  however  ready  the  Republic  might  be  to  waive  all  claims 
to  the  two  lost  provinces,  the  French  nation  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  content  itself  with  the  modest  rdle  in  diplomacy  which  must  neces- 
sarily fall  to  the  lot  of  an  isolated  France  in  a  Europe  avowedly  led 
by  Germany.  Some  nations,  like  most  individuals,  find  it  easier  to 
endure  a  heavy  material  loss  than  to  brook  a  trivial  slight  to  their 
vanity,  and  the  French  may  well  be  pardoned  for  desiring  to  acquire 
influence  in  the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  where  influence  is  tantamount 
to  cheap  aggrandisement. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  actuated  the  statesmen  of  the 
third  Republic  in  their  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance ;  a  reasonable  desire  to  obtain  immunity  from  dangera 
similar  to  those  which  were  suddenly  sprung  upon  them  in  1875  and 
1878,  and  an  intelligible  wish  to  enjoy  the  means  of  pursuing  "the 
common  ideal  of  civilisation,  right  and  justice/'  in  a  manner  alike 
flattering  to  their  natural  amour  proprc  and  profitable  to  the  State. 
And  these  ends  they  have  successfully  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
Dual  Alliance. 

The  objects  originally  aimed  at  by  the  chief  advocates  of  the  schema 
were  far  more  ambitious  than  those  which  were  ultimately  attained. 
Paul  Deroul^de  and  his  friends  of  the  Patriotic  League  confidently 
hoped  to  win  Russia  over  to  the  idea  of  a  war  of  revaiichc.  And  the 
knowledge  that  this  wild  scheme  constituted  the  very  essence  of  the 
programme  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  grounds  why  Germany  so 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  project  from  the  first.  But 
Russia,  who  had  no  serious  motive  for  following  the  lead  of  monar- 
chical Germany  in  European  politics,  had  still  less  reason  to  embark 
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upon  a  sanguinary  cruaade  merely  in  order  to  heal  the  wounded  vanity 
of  republican  France.  And  thia  divergeocy  of  aims  and  interests 
formed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  the  long-wiahed- 
for  raiyprocheineM^  The  French  Government  finally  caved  in,  and  the 
alliance  in  its  present  form  ought  to  be  almost  as  welcome  to  peace-loving 
Germany  as  to  patriotic  France ;  for  if  the  former  country  is  thereby 
practically  hindered  from  using  its  enormous  military  resources  at  the 
**  psychological  moment ''  against  its  rival,  the  latter  has  for  the  present 
definitely  abandoned  the  hope  of  realising  the  cherished  dream  which 
was  the  mainspring  of  political  action  in  the  Republic  daring  the  paat 
twenty-five  years. 

The  idea  of  revanche  died  hard,  and  waa  speedily  succeeded  by  other 
less  dangerous  but  equally  impracticable  notions^  the  last  of  which 
constituted  one  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  President 
Faure's  visit  to  Russia.  All  Europe  is  at  one  in  holdiug  that  the 
welcome  given  to  the  Chief  of  the  Kepublic  by  the  Autocrat  of  Russia 
left  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  cordiality.  Yet  when 
still  in  the  stage  of  a  project  it  was  deemed  insufiicient,  and  the 
programme  was  amended  in  Paris  in  a  manner  which  no  Russian 
Government  would  for  a  moment  entertain ;  it  was  due  mainly  to 
the  tact  and  energy  of  Count  Montebello  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Baron  Morhenheim  on  the  other,  that  the  promptings  of  cool  reason  got 
the  better  of  exuberant  fancy,  and  the  annals  of  political  Europe  were 
enriched  by  the  chapter  known  as  the  *'  French  Week  in  Russia." 

A  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  made  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  word  "  alliance  '*  was  not  employed  in  either  of  the  toasts 
drunk  on  board  the  Poihuun.  But  the  discussion  is  of  a  purely 
academical  character.  The  words,  dcnx  nations  amus  d  alli^is^  which 
were  i^eed  upon  after  a  conference  of  two  hours  between  Count 
MnravieflF  and  iL  Hanotaux,  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. I  have  excellent  grounds  for  the  l^elief — now  shared  by  all  Europe 
— that  a  formal  alliance  has  been  concluded  between  the  two  States, 
and  equally  good  reasons  for  holding  that  the  only  important  change 
eflfected  by  this  document  lies  in  the  implicit  but  definitive  removal 
from  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  of  the  fantastic  idea  of  a  war  of 
revenge.  To  this  extent  Russian  diplomacy  has  scored  a  brilliant 
success  in  the  cause  of  hamanity,  but  not  before  the  Tsar  had  impli- 
citly abandoned  the  position  taken  up  by  his  imperial  predecessors 
that  the  defence  of  the  monarchical  principle  takes  precedence  over  all 
political  interests  and  justifies  armed  intervention  in  foreign  countries. 
The  maxim  has,  of  course,  lost  all  its  force  since  autocratic  Russia 
joined  hands  with  republican  France,  and  this  imperial  concession  to 
the  modern  spirit  of  democracy  has  indirectly  contributed  to  tone 
down  the  bitterness  that  existed  between  Russia  and  Hungary  since 
1849 V  and  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  Austro-Russian  understanding. 
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Another  noteworthy  change  which  followed  on  the  oonclosion  of  the 
Daal  Alliance,  and  was  made  manifest  before  its  promulgation,  con- 
sists in  Germany's  loss  of  the  hegemony  in  Europe  which  she  wielded 
withoat  question  since  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt.  She  owed  this 
enormous  influence  less  to  her  military  superiority  as  such  than  to  the 
genius  of  Bismarck,  the  creator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  the 
bonhoviie  of  Russia,  who  voluntarily  and  needlessly  followed  her  lead. 
It  is  believed  by  many  in  Germany  that  if  Prince  Bismarck  had  had 
a  longer  lease  of  office  his  country  would  continue  to  occupy  the  same 
commanding  position  to-day.  .  This  is  one  of  those  safe  propositions 
which  it  it  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove.  Personally,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  it  is  true.  The  Triple  Alliance  would  certainly  not  have 
sufficed  to  attain  the  object ;  but  then  that  was  but  a  temporary 
arrangement,  even  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
lose  its  force,  Bismarck  supplemented  it  with  another  device  which  was 
equally  successful  if  less  universally  admired.  Be  this  as  it  may,  so 
long  as  Germany  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  Europe,  no  change  could 
take  place  in  the  political  order  of  things  unless  arranged  or  at  least 
ratified  by  the  '^  honest  broker."  Berlin  was  the  capital  of  Europe  ; 
the  acts  of  the  German  Government^  nay^  the  words  and  even  the 
silence  of  German  statesmen,  were  instantaneously  chronicled  through- 
out the  worlds  and  made  the  text  of  leading  articles  and  the  theme 
of  parliamentary  speeches.  Now  all  this  is  changed  ;  and  considerable 
though  her  influence  still  remains,  it  was  never  at  so  low  an  ebb 
since  Germany  became  a  nation. 

Another  far-reaching  change  which  has  come  to  pass  very  gradually, 
and  was  not  immediately  caused,  though  it  may  have  been  hastened, 
by  the  growing  friendship  between  France  and  Russia,  is  the  decay  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  political  combination,  which  conferred  upon 
Germany  the  dictatorship  of  Europe,  and  was  all-powerful  so  long  as 
France  and  Russia  kept  aloof  from  each  other,  is  now  scarcely  more 
than  an  empty  name.  Not  only  have  its  members  not  increased  their 
military  strength  in  the  same  ratio  as  France  or  Russia,  their  pre- 
sumptive adversaries,  but  one  is  permanently  crippled,  another  tem- 
porarily disqualified  from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  foreign  politics, 
and,  what  is  graver  still,  the  cement  which  kept  all  three  together — the 
raison  d'itre  of  the  union — has  completely  lost  its  force. 

Italy  is  become  a  proverb  among  the  nations,  a  living  example  of 
the  saying :  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household."  Despite 
the  prominent  part  she  recently  played  in  Cretan  afiairs,  she  is  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  Triple  Alliance  in  all  cases  in  which  that  group  of  States 
may  be  called  upon  to  put  forth  its  military  strength,  and  she  is  no 
loDger  even  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  in  anything  but  the  name. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Italian  people  were  never  on  the  side  of  Austria 
and  Germany.     Their  adherence  to  the  Triple  Alliance  was  avowedly  a 
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mere  matter  of  interest ;  and  it  is  now  abundantly  evident  that  no 
concekable  interest  of  the  people  or  the  State  has  been  furthered  by 
that  unnatural  union.  This  painful  fact  is  now  so  patent,  that  even 
in  Italy  no  serious  attempt  is  any  longer  made  to  conceal  it;  and, 
labile  the  courteous  King  Humbert,  in  his  toaat  at  Homburg,  had 
many  complimentary  things  to  say  of  Germany  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
he  found  no  word  of  praise  for  the  Triple  Alliance. 

But  the  direction  taken  by  Italy's  sympathies  is  a  trifling  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  all-important  fact  that  economically  she  is  utterly 
ruined,  and  ruined  solely  by  the  shortsightedness  or  personal  ambition 
of  her  own  statesmen*  In  1887  the  value  of  her  exports  amounted  to 
1,010,000,000  francs,  her  best  customer  being  France,  who  took  no  less 
that  40  per  cent*  of  them.  In  that  same  year,  however,  the  Italian 
Government  adopted  a  protective  customs  tariff,  which  priictically 
closed  her  markets  to  a  number  of  French  commodities.  This  move 
roused  the  ire  of  France,  whereupon,  adding  insult  to  injury,  she 
joined  the  Triple  Alliance^  and  estranged  the  sympathies  and  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  her  rich  and  powerful  neighbour.  This  calamitous 
blunder  was  the  root  of  Italy's  misfortunes.  The  presence  of  real  and 
imminent  danger  might  have  explained,  but  nothing  could  have 
justified  it.  In  truth,  however,  this  policy  is,  from  a  statesman's 
point  of  view,  wholly  unintelligible,  Italy  possessed  no  enemies,  ran  no 
dangers,  and  needed  no  costly  system  of  defence*  Consequently  all  the 
carea  and  worries  of  a  Great  Power  immediately  resulted  without  any 
of  the  compensating  advantages.  A  short  but  sharp  commercial  war 
with  France  was  the  immediate  sequel,  and  financial  troubles  the  final 
result.  In  a  short  twelvemonth  Italian  exports  to  France  fell  from 
406  to  170  million  francs.  The  fond  hope  of  compensating  by  means 
of  advantageous  oommercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany  for 
the  impoverishing  loss  of  French  markets  proved  utterly  illusory. 
And  what  is  stiU  more  discouraging,  Italy  can  never  again  hope  to 
recover  the  lost  ground,  France  having  meanwhile  found  other  and 
cheaper  sources  whence  she  now  draws  her  supplies.  At  present 
France  takes  but  14  instead  of  40  per  cent,  of  Italy's  yearly 
exports. 

What  could  be  more  significant  of  Italy's  international  position  than 
the  fact  that  her  annual  trade  balance  is  less  than  that  of  either 
Holland  or  Belgium,  and  that  economically,  therefore,  she  is  a  second- 
er even  third-rate  Power,  whereas  she  is  further  systematically  ruining 
herself  by  madly  striving  to  keep  pace  with  Germany  and  Austria  ? 
Thaa  she  maintains  an  army  far  greater  than  she  could  afford  even 
were  her  finances  in  a  normally  satisfactory  condition,  while  the  male 
population  of  the  Peninsula  is  degenerating  at  a  most  alarming  rate, 
owing  to  insuflScient  food  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  living.  Her 
naval  programme  is  conceived  on  the  lines  of  rivalry  with  France ; 
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a  few  days  ago  four  large  warships  were  lannched/  and  the  inten- 
tion announced  of  constrncting  vessels  enough  to  raise  the  Italian 
Mediterranean  squadron  to  the  level  of  the  French  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  Meanwhile  Italy's  credit  is  undermined.  Even  Germany, 
with  powerful  political  motives  for  generosity,  refuses  to  assist  in  the 
floating  of  any  further  loans,  well  knowing  that  the  old  ones  can 
never  be  wiped  out,  nor  even  the  interest  on  them  paid  very  much 
longer. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under  these  circumstances,  on  the  one 
hand  new  taxes  are  being  constantly  devised,  and  on  the  other,  armed 
resistance  is  being  organised  as  a  protest  against  their  introduction,  or 
that  every  year  over  150,000  hungry  Italians  shake  the  dust  of 
their  native  land  off  their  feet  and  Imng  the  price  of  labour  down  to 
starvation  level  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  ? 

In  Austro-Hungary  considerable  changes  n3»[^  also  taken  place  of 
late,  which,  whatever  their  influence  upon  the  futiil^.  of  the  Hapsborg 
monarchy,  enormously  weaken  the  effective  strength  ^^f  the  Triple 
Alliance.     Heretofore  there  were  but  two  parties  in  the  "eqipire  who 
upheld  that  political  arrangement  in  season  and  out  of  seadon — the 
Germans  and  the  Hungarians.     The  Germans  were  actuated  by  their 
consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  their  interests  with  those  of '^eir 
brothers  of  the  Fatherland,  with  whom  they  have  infinitely  mor^a  in 
common  than  with  their  Slavic    fellow-subjects,  and  also  by  their 
reluctance,  as  a  parliamentary  party,  to  take  up  a  line  of  policy  oppose 
to  the  express  wishes  of  the  Emperor-king,  who  is  beyond  questic 
the  most  experienced,  far-seeing,  and  skilful  statesman  in  the  monarchy; 
The  Hungarians  were  inspired  by  motives  which  I  shall  endeavour  t? 
set  forth  later  on. 

Of  these  two  supports  of  the  Alliance,  one  has  been  swept  awa;^ ' 
by  the  Government  itself.    The  Germans  are  not  merely  in  opposition  ^'v 
at  present,  but  at  daggers'-ends  with  the  Ministry,  whose  anti-German     ^ 
and  Federalist  policy  has  taken  extraordinary  shapes  and  reached  the 
confines  of  persecution.     The  present  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  Count 
Badeni,  is  a  Pole  of  the  Poles,  a  man  of  aristocratic — nay,  autocratic 
— tendencies  and  high-handed  habits.     He  was  for  several  years  the 
Stadtholder  of  Galicia,  where  he  ruled  the  Ruthenians  with  rods  of 
iron.     Without    parliamentary  experience,  he    came   to  Vienna  as 
Prime  Minister  at  a  most  critical  moment,  when  the  errors  of  Count 
Taaffe's  administration  were  bearing  abundant  and  bitter  fruits,  and 
when  a  firm  but  delicate  hand,  guided  by  a  clear  head,  was  absolutely 
needed  to  set  matters  right  and  prevent  a  catastrophe. 

Now  Count  Badeni,  who  would  probably  make  an  admirable 
military  dictator,  if  kept  in  countenance  by  an  indemnity  Act,  seems  to 
lack  the  insight,  discrimination,  and  tact  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 

♦  The  Saint  Bon  and  Emmanuele  Filiberto  (9800  tons)  and  the  Garibaldi   and 
Varese  (6840  tons  each). 
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iccessfal  statesman.  His  predecessor,  Count  Taaffe,  wag  a  practical 
psychologist,  wbose  somewhat  cynical  torn  of  mind  was  caused  by  bis 
almost  exclnsive  dealings  with  human  nature  at  its  worst ;  he  poEsessed 
the  knack  of  setting  political  parties  on  a  perpetual  wild-goose  chase, 
while  he  provided  for  the  daily  needs  of  the  monarchy  on  the  principle 
that  fiufBcient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Hence  he  managed  to 
pull  through  without  any  Government  party — nay,  in  spite  of 
parliamentary  parties,  for  fully  fourteen  years,  steering  the  ship  of 
State  between  the  Scylla  of  Germanism  and  the  Charybdis  of  the 
Slavs.  His  one  grave  mistake  was  a  leaning  towards  the  latter 
element  Count  Badeni,  by  way  of  curing  the  evil,  intensified  it,  and 
by  means  of  his  now  famous  SprachenvcrordnmKj  effected  all  that  a 
Government  could  do  toward  abolishing  the  German  tongue  and 
culture  in  Bohemia.  The  result  is  the  decomposition  of  the  body 
politic  which  is  making  rapid  progresSj  and  may  kill  parliamentary 
institutions  and  much  that  is  infinitely  more  precious. 

The  Germans  who,  with  all  their  faults,  were  among  the  most  solid 
elements  of  law  and  order  and  culture,  are  now  in  a  state  of  opposition 
which  may  ultimately  burst  all  parliamentary  bonds.  Their  policy  of 
obstruction,  which  is  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  electorate, 
has  already  hindered  the  renewal  of  the  compromise  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  which  must  be  concluded  every  ten  years,  and  has  brought 
the  machine  of  government  to  a  standstill.  The  bulk  of  Germans  outside 
the  Eeichsrath  are  in  a  state  of  latent  rebellion.  Riots  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  streets  of  North  Bohemian  towns  between  them  and 
the  Czechs,  and  their  latest  move  is  a  threat  to  withhold  the  taxes. 
My  own  firm  belief  is  that  their  deep-rooted  patriotism  will  finally 
move  the  Germans  to  renew  the  AHsgUich  with  Hnngary,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  events,  is  become  the  more  influential  of-  the  two 
partners;  but  nothing  can  disguise  the  fact  that  the  tongues  and 
peoples  of  which  Austria  proper  is  composed  are  possessed  by  a  centri- 
fugal force  which,  unless  speedily  neutralised,  bids  fair  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  the  empire. 

The  Hungarians,  therefore,  are  now  the  only  politically  influential 
supporters  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  and, 
indeed  f  the  chief  directors  of  the  entire  policy  of  the  empire. 
Tliey  have  always  tenaciously  held  to  the  understanding  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  for  reasons  analogous  to  those  of  the  Austrian 
Germans,  only  of  a  much  more  powerful  character.  They  are  alone 
of  their  race  in  all  Europe,  and,  despite  their  primitive  aflinity  to 
the  Turks  and  Finns,  are  for  aU  practical  purposes  without  kith 
or  kin.  Hungary  is  thus  an  ethnographical  island  in  a  sea  of 
Slavs,  which  threatens  continually  to  submerge  it.  In  the  event 
of  a  general  dSddc^  most  other  peoples  could  hope  for  external 
sympathy,  based  on  the  feeling  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 
Transylvanian   Saxons  would  naturally  turn  their  eyea  to  Germany^ 
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Roumanians  to  Ronmania,  Slovaks  and  Croatians  to  Servia  or  RnssiA. 
Bnt  the  Hungarians  woald  have  no  one  to  look  to  bnt  themselvee. 
Hence  they  are  natarally  drawn  towards  thoee  nations  whose  interest 
it  is  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  has  been  termed 
Chauvinism  by  their  foreign  critics^  and  the  term  is  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  incorrect ;  bnt  it  would  be  equally  true  to  describe  it  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  no  nation  would  hesitate 
to  adopt,  and  which  Hungary,  under  Baron  BanfiEy's  guidance,  has 
followed  with  remarkable  tact  and  signal  success. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  Austrian  Government 
endeavouring  to  weaken  one  of  the  two  pillars  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  systematically  pursuing  a  policy  of  federalism  which  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  other  pillar  of  that  alliance. 
The  Czechs  cordially  detest  the  Magyars,  who  strain  every  nerve  to 
denationalise  the  Slavs  of  their  own  half  of  the  empire,  and  if  the 
federalist  principle  were  adopted  in  the  monarchy  the  German  element 
in  Bohemia  would  soon  disappear  as  a  political  factor.  Hence  the 
Hungarians  are  resolved  never  to  accept  it. 

The  final  upshot  of  this  curious  chassez  croisez  is  still  covered  by  the 
mist  of  the  future ;  but  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear :  the  Triple 
Alliance,  even  if  its  maintenance  were  as  indispensable  to  Anstro- 
Hungary  as  it  seemed  to  be  ten  years  ago,  is  a  political  capital,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  realised.  What  European  states- 
man, with  moderately  developed  sense  of  humour,  can,  in  the  present 
condition  of  Europe,  conjure  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  war  in  whidi 
Czechs  and  Croatians  would  enthusiastically  fight  against  their  Buasiaii 
brethren,  while  Italians,  side  by  side  with  the  hated  Austrian%  wwe 
heroically  charging  the  French  ? 

The  significance  of  all  these  changes  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  graqied 
by  the  Tsar's  advisers,  who,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  ooonted 
upon  it  from  the  very  first.  They  understand  full  well  that  Hufisia 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Austria  in  the  East  of  Enrope,  and  they 
have  likewise  made  it  clear  to  the  Emperor  Frsnz  Josef  that  the 
Oriental  question,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  Turkey  and  the 
Balkans,  will  not  be  opened  up  by  Russia.  Herein  lay  the  basis  for 
a  modus  vivcvdi  between  the  two  States,  This  basis  was  farther 
enlarged  by  Russia's  deliberate  departure  from  the  doctrine  which 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Tsar  to  ondeTtake  the  defence  of 
monarchy  by  the  grace  of  Gted  wherever  endangered.  Hcngary 
forthwith  forgot  her  grudge  against  the  Russia  of  1849,  or  at  least 
consigned  it  to  the  keeping  of  Dryasdust.  On  the  other  "^d,  tlie 
Tsar's  conciliatory  attitude  towards  his  Polish  miln'ftflfc. 
a  most  excellent  efiect  upon  Austria  proper,  wJ 
by  the  Poles.  In  this  way  an  undenriandiiiff 
between  the  two  countries  which  leavM 
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attention  to  the  coloniBation  of  Siberia,  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Bailway,  the  utilisation  of  her  friendship  with  Chinaj  and  the  general 
inaagnration  of  her  Far  Eastern  policy* 

Peace  being  thu3  permanently  guaranteed  in  the  East  and  West  of 
Europe  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaties  of  Berlin  and  Frankfurt,  the 
Triple  Alliance  loses  its  raison  tretre,  as  Bismarck  foresaw  it  must. 
And  the  Chauoellor'a  successors  have  devised  nothing  in  its  place. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  I 
touch  upon  for  the  sake  of  completeness  rather  than  by  reason  of  the 
real  importance  to  be  attached  to  it  by  practical  politicians.  I  allude 
to  the  possible  deleterious  effect  upon  patriotic  Frenchmen  of  the 
toasts  of  the  President  and  the  Tsar  on  board  the  Pothuau.  Is  it  to 
bd  feared  that  the  alliance  may  raise  dangerous  hopes,  and  perhaps 
even  lead  to  hasty  acts,  the  upshot  of  which  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
more  modest  and  reasonable  expectations  of  Europe?  Certainly 
symptoms  have  not  been  lacking  of  late  pointing  to  the  recrudescence 
of  a  spirit  which,  if  it  spread,  would  undoubtedly  upset  the  calculations 
of  every  Foreign  Office  in  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  Paris, 
the  posters  containing  the  eloquent  legend;  l+l=3j  the  telegram 
of  M.  M6line,  which  seemed  to  hint  more  than  could  with  propriety 
be  expressed,  and  the  imprudent  language  of  some  of  the  leading 
organs  of  the  Parisian  press,  all  point  in  the  direction  of  that  forbidden 
fruit,  the  enjoyment  of  which  would  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  Europe 
from  Uie  paradise  of  peace  in  which  it  is  now  lulled  to  sleep. 

But  these  signs  of  an  entirely  warlike  spirit  are  partial  and 
paasing.  They  are  easily  explained  by  the  buoyant  temperament  of 
the  French,  and  by  the  profound  relief  which  the  dawn  of  the  new 
era  has  afforded  them,  and  they  are  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
imperious  need  of  peace  felt  not  only  by  Paissia,  Germany  and  Austria^ 
but  by  France  herself.  Theoretically,  however,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  Teardom  has  given  considerable  hostages  to  the  Republic 
If  the  1084  millions  of  (paper)  roubles  now  in  circulation  are  corered, 
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declared  in  very  coarteons  bnt  nnmi^takable  terms  that  England  had 
come  to  be  viewed  with  andiegnised  miBtrust,  even  by  those  politicians 
who  heretofore  respected  her  aims  and  admired  her  motives.  "  The 
policy  of  your  country,"  exclaimed  one  Minister,  who  is  a  sincere  friend  of 
the  English  people, ''  is  a  series  of  fits  and  starts.  It  has  no  continuity. 
One  can  never  foresee  the  direction  it  will  take,  never  guess  its  object, 
never  grasp  the  leading  motives.  It  seems  to  escape,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  from  the  domain  of  the  law  of  causality  and  to  obey 
some  peculiar  law  of  its  own.  Take  the  Cretan  insurrection,  for 
instance.  Can  you  put  into  clear  language  the  position  which  your ; 
Government  took  up  from  the  very  beginning  on  this  matter  and  then 
analyse  their  entire  policy  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  means 
adopted  were  calculated  to  lead  to  the  end  in  view^  Was  the 
annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  desired  ?  If  so,  the  Vassos  Expedition 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  set  out,  and  the  Greeks  should  have 
been  awed  into  keeping  the  peace.  Had  this  been  <}one,  Crete  would 
most  probably  be  a  Greek  island  to-day,  and  this  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  course  'of  events.  Again,  if  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Greece,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Turkey,  why  in  heaven's  name  was  not  Germany's  suggestion  adopted 
and  the  Greek  ports  blockaded  before  the  war  was  declared  ?  Why 
^d  England  reject  the  proposal  ?  " 

Similar  strictures  I  heard  wherever  I  broached  the  subject.  Nobody 
once  blamed  our  policy  on  account  of  its  tendency  ;  every  one  objected 
Ao  it  because,  to  their  minds,  it  had  none. 

^ese  opinions  I  record  merely  as  showing  the  views  held  by  foreign 
statesmen  about  the  ''  incalculable  tendencies  "  of  British  policy,  not 
as  an  intimation  that  I  have  sufficient  grounds  for  endorsing  them  in  full. 
It  is  temptingly  easy  to  condemn  a  line  of  action — or  inaction — taken 
np  by  a  Government  on  any  particular  question,  but  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible for  an  outsider,  however  well  informed,  to  grasp  all  the  data  that 
^preceded,  and  weigh  the  sometimes  imponderable  motives  that  inspired 
it.  A  curious  instance  of  the  danger  of  sweeping  and  carping  criticism 
of  this  character  occurred  recently  in  connection  with  this  same  Greco- 
"Turkish  difficulty.  When  the  terms  of  the  preliminary  peace  between  the 
two  belligerents  were  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  the  Continental  Powers, 
Lord  Salisbury  suddenly  demurred  and  presented  certain  amendments 
of  his  own  which  he  characterised  as  essential.  The  fact  was  avidly 
seized  upon  by  the  foreign  press,  which  plausibly  maintained  that  the 
British  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  traditional  and  perfidious 
policy,  was  bent  on  breaking  up  the  Concert  of  Europe.  The  peace 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  would,  they  affirmed,  be 
deferred  for  many  a  long  day  and  very  serious  losses  would  be  thus 
inflicted  both  upon  Turks  and  Greeks,  owing  to  the  shameless  selfish- 
juess  of  England. 
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Now,  it  was  quite  trn©  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  present  a  series  of 
amendmeDts  to  the  project  which  the  other  Powers  began  by  disap* 
proving  and  ended  by  accepting;  bnt  it  is  also  a  fact  that  this 
sopplementary  plan  embodied  the  veiy  few  provisions  in  the  draft  which 
are  distinctly  favourable  ta  the  Greeks,  Thus  in  the  original  docu- 
ment the  details  of  the  future  evacuation  of  Theasaly,  the  time, 
manner,  &c.,  were  entirely  left  to  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  the  Porte, 
on  the  ground  that  any  attempt  to  define  them  in  advance  would  be 
an  insult  to  an  independent  and  victorious  Sovereign.  It  was  deemed 
quite  snffiaent  to  lay  down  in  general  terms  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Ottoman  troops  from  the  conquered  province  little  by 
little  according  as  the  instalments  of  the  indemnity  were  paid  in — an 
arrangement  which  would  have  allowed  the  Turks  to  remain  indefi* 
nitely  in  possession.  It  was  to  obviate  this  and  various  other  poss&ible 
— ^nay,  certain — abases  that  Lord  Salisbury  formally  endangered  the 
**  Concert/*  and  successfully  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  a  number  of 
clauses^  the  justice  and  humanity  of  which  are  now  universally,  if 
tardily,  recognised.  And  if  Thessaly  be  evacuated  a  month  after  the 
<x>Dditions  for  the  working  of  the  International  Commission  have  been 
fulfilled^  instead  of  a  year  or  two  later,  this  boon  is  due  solely  to  an 
act  of  statesmanship  and  humanity  which  at  the  time  was  sharply  and 
plausibly  denounced  as  the  quintessence  of  "  narrow-minded  selfishness  ** 
And  *'  crass  stupidity,'' 

Few  people  are  disposed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  unprece- 
dented difficulties  which  at  present  beset  a  British  Foreign  Secretary ; 
and  party  antagonists  are  very  rarely  among  the  few*  Yet  it  is  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  England  has  it 
been  so  arduous  a  task  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  nations  as 
to-day,  and  never  more  necessary  to  treat  foreign  politics  as  an 
imperial,  not  a  party  question.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  powerful  coalition  whose  forms  are  Protean,  whose  aims 
are  selfish,  and  whose  principles  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  theo- 
retical ethics.  It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  latterday  politics  that 
a  cautious  statesman  like  Lord  Rosebery  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
certain  rights  of  ours  which  were  guaranteed  alike  by  actual  possession 
and  a  formal  treaty  without  having  recourse  to  an  ultimatum  which 
brought  the  country  within  an  ace  of  war  with  a  powerful  European  State, 
And  this  Incident  is  in  some  respects  typical.  The  risk  of  war  and 
the  sacrifice  of  unquestionable  rights  are  the  two  alternatives  between 
which  a  British  Government  is  frequently  caUed  upon  to  choose. 
Cynical  selfishness  and  naked  injustice  were  never  so  rife  as  at  present. 
Yet  diplomatic  documents  and  royal  utterances  were  never  so  full  of 
moral  refiections  a%d  pious  aspirations  a 3  to-day.  A  British  Foreign 
Secretary  or  an  Ambassador  who,  aft€r  a  few  years'  expsrience  of  the 
ethics  of  diplomacy,  falls  to  become  a  thorough-gcinj  cynic  must  be 
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set  down  as  a  lusus  naturce.  The  terms  *'  Oi7ilisation/'  "  Christianity ," 
*^  Progress/'  "  Jostioe,"  &a,  in  diplomatic  notes  and  royal  toasts  can- 
not bat  fill  him  with  profound  regret  that  he  is  nnable  to  refresh  his 
moral  natare  by  sach  a  tonic  as  woald  be  afforded  by  a  six  months' 
sojonvn  with  Hobbes's  primitive  man. 

Bat,  after  all  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  diBScalties 
which  the  Goyemment  has  to  contend  with,  and  the  lack  of  data 
necessary  for  impartially  judging  its  action,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  oar  policy  daring  the  past  six  years  has  been  characterised  by  a 
spirit  of  compromise  which  defeats  the  object  it  is  intended  to  attain. 
In  their  dealings  with  Great  Britain,  foreign  States  set  at  nought 
solemn  declarations  and  promises,  inalienable  rights,  and  even  formal 
treaties.  And,  in  reply,  we  hardly  venture  to  offer  a  weak  protest  as 
a  prelude  to  a  full  compliance  with  the  most  unjustifiable  demands. 
Emboldened  by  this  reprehensible  weakness,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  perpetrate  acts  of  real  warfare  against  the  Empire — and,  of  course, 
witii  supreme  success.  ''  Great  Britain  will  have  to  disgorge  her  ill- 
gained  possessions,"  said  a  Continental  politician  who  has  been,  and 
probably  will  again  be,  a  Cabinet  Minister.  And  in  virtue  of  what 
principle?  Simply  because  our  Government  has  a  holy  horror  of 
international  complications,  and  our  people  are  supinely  indifferent  to 
the  most  important  imperial  issues,  the  practical  bearing  of  which 
upon  their  own  more  narrow  interests  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  grasp. 
So  far  as  an  outsider  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  can  judge,  the 
Gbvemment  is  neither  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Continental  world,  nor  safficiently  confident  of  home  support  to 
take  the  measures  needful  to  the  efficient  defence  of  our  imperial 
interests. 

Thus  despite  the  costly  instruments  which  the  country  possesses 
abroad  for  observing  present  political  currents  and  forecasting  coming 
events,  the  information  we  received,  credited,  and  acted  upon  respecting 
China's  military  forces  and  her  ability  to  mobilise  them,  proved  utterly 
misleading.  Most  people  in  this  country  fancied — until  facts  taught 
them  the  contrary — that  Japan  was  ranning  her  head  against  a 
granite  wall,  when  she  declared  war  against  her  unwieldy  neighbour. 
Had  our  Government  realised  the  true  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time, 
it  could  and  would  have  hindered  that  unreasonable  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Bat,  even  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  moderately 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  schemes  of  other  States  ought  to  have 
sufficed  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  join  hands  with  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Liao  Tung  to  China.  This  step,  it  may  be  urged,  would  have  run 
diametrically  counter  to  our  interests,  and  the  principle  underlying  it 
might,  if  generally  applied,  lead  to  highly  undesirable  results  later  on. 
And  theoretically  the  objection  is  unanswerable.     But  none  the  lesa 
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it  sbotild  have  been  disregarded.  A  prirate  individoal  may  be  generous 
and  eelf-sacrificiog  if  it  so  please  him,  bat  the  trustees  of  a  nation 
hardly  possess  the  right  of  quLxoticaUy  holding  to  a  principle  whose 
application  is  actnally  impossible,  and  the  assertion  of  which  is  posi- 
tively hurtfnl  to  all  concerned.  England,  choosing  to  be  qaiiotic, 
lost  by  her  isolated  idealism,  and  lost  heavily.  For  she  thereby  left 
Rnsaia  and  France  a  clear  field  for  united  and  energetic  action  in  the 
Far  East,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  grandiose  anti-British  policy 
in  China  which  no  conscious  efforts  of  ourSj  and  no  chapter  of  happy 
accidents  can  now  undo.  I  am  very  far  from  sharing  the  view  of 
those  who  regard  China  as  a  mere  vassal  of  Russia^  no  longer  endowed 
with  a  will  of  her  own,  and  who  hold  that  Chinese  statesmen  are  a 
set  of  idiotic  Kip  Van  Winkles  incapable  of  appreciating  modem  pro- 
gress and  gauging  the  trend  of  contemporary  politics.  China  is  still 
a  living  orgaaism.  She  has  suffered  very  much  less  from  the  late 
war  than  foreigners  commonly  suppose.  Her  policy  ia  not  yet  swayed 
to  any  notable  extent  by  the  disinterested  promptings  of  either  France 
or  Buasia,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  is  still  beset 
with  formidable  difficulties.  But  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  haa 
undoubtedly  been  driven  in  by  Russia  and  France,  who  have,  there- 
fore, the  start  of  ns,  and  a  start  which  will  in  all  probability  ultimately 
give  them  the  race.  There  can  be  no  qaestion  as  to  Russia's  resolve 
to  open  up,  exploit,  and,  if  need  be,  "  protect"  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  and  very  little  as  to  her  ability.  The  all-important  question 
for  us,  to  whom  foreign  markets  are  as  daily  bread,  is  whether  we  are 
likely  to  establish  a  footing,  commercial  or  political,  in  Southern  China. 
A  timely  understanding  with  Russia  would  have  rendered  this  desirable 
arrangement  comparatively  easy.  But  the  feebly  fitful  policy  of  our 
Govemmentt  which  persistently  refuses  to  widen  its  scope  so  as  to 
include  and  further  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire,  has 
handicapped  us  to  an  extent  which  makes  failure  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

For  nobody  who  ha^  followed  with  intelligent  interest  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  I'rance  since  the  days  of  Grarnier  and  Rividre  to  realise  the 
**  ideals  of  civilisation,  right,  and  justice*' in  Asia  and  Africa,  can 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  true  aim  of  her  colonial  policy 
in  those  continents;  and  no  unprejudiced  observer  who  has  taken  note 
of  the  apologetic  protests  and  the  dignified  retreat  of  our  GovemmentF, 
Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  can  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that 
something  will  turn  up,  and  everything  come  out  right  for  us  in  the 
end.  True,  we  might  profitably  shut  our  eyes  to  French  advances  in 
Cambodia,  Annam,  and  even  in  Siam,  providing  always  that  we  had  a 
free  hand  in  Southern  China.  Bat  what  we  did  shut  our  eyes  to  was 
the  fact  that,  for  French  statesmen  and  their  Continental  backerBj 
Cambodia,  ^Vnnara,  and  8iam  were  but  stepping-stones  to  the  southern 
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half  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  which  is  the  cdpha  and  omega  of  their 
colonial  policy  in  Asia.  What  English  politicians — ^whenever  they 
found  a  little  leisure  to  give  the  matter  their  consideration — fancied 
was  the  end  proved  to  be  merely  the  means. 

This  policy,  the  details  of  which  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
*♦  common  ideal  of  civilisation,  right,  and  justice,"  may  not  have  been 
transparent,  even  to  Frenchmen,  from  the  first.  But  it  was  uncom- 
monly thorough  all  along.  Twelve  months  after  the  forcible  annexation 
of  three  provinces  belonging  to  the  Eing  of  Annam  the  monarchy  of 
Cambodia  was  declared  to  be  under  French  protection,  and  four  years 
later  Cochin  China  was  duly  annexed  to  France  and  civilisation. 
Tonquin  became  French,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  sickening 
cruelties,  spread  over  ten  years,  which  are  indissolnbly  associated  in 
Indo- China  with  the  name  of  Riviere  and  the  most  ideal  nation  in 
the  world.  Daring  all  this  time  the  enemies  of  France  laughed  to 
themselves  at  the  infatuation  which  had  seized  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  ill-starred  country,  and  led  them  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  lives  and  scores  of  millions  of  francs,  merely  in  order  to 
conquer  regions  the  trade  of  which  would  never  pay  even  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses. 

But  France's  aims  were  not  bounded  by  mere  trade  interests. 
They  were  considerably  more  ambitious.  She  coveted,  in  the  first 
place,  the  river  Mekong,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Thibet  and  flows  through  the  rich  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
and  through  Laos,  and  then  divides  into  two  arms  in  Cambodia, 
finally  reaching  the  sea  in  Cochin  China.  Her  object  was  to 
possess  a  waterway  leading  to  Southern  China,  just  as  it  was  our  aim 
when  we  possessed  ourselves  of  Burma  and  the  river  Salwen.  The 
means  were,  as  usual,  fire  and  sword.  But  when  the  end  was  com- 
passed, it  was  discovered  that  the  rapids  and  shallows  of  Mekong 
are  an  effectual  hindrance  to  navigation  beyond  the  delta,  and  that 
some  other  means  must  be  found  to  connect  Saigon,  in  Cochin  China, 
with  Yunnan  and  the  other  south  Chinese  provinces.  The  river 
Menam,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  of  Siam,  was  thereupon  chosen. 
Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  is  built  on  its  banks,  and,  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  M.  Ribot  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  all 
the  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  river,  from  the 
Chinese  frontier  to  the  sea,  belongs  to  France.  By  what  right,  and 
from  what  time^  the  Republic  acquired  its  right  to  this  vast  district 
was  never  set  forth.  The  ideal  object  was,  of  course,  well  under- 
stood :  the  inauguration  of  the  ''  common  ideals  of  civilisation,  right, 
and  justice." 

Our  Government  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  inactive  during 
this  advance  of  the  French.  British  protests,  friendly,  mild,  and 
firm,  rained  in  upon  the  French  Foreign  Ministers  like  raindrops  on. 
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the  back  of  a  duck,  and  with  similar  effects.  The  Siamese,  having 
borne  with  this  imceremonious  treatment  for  a  time,  at  laat  foolishly 
resisted,  and  thus  played  more  completely  into  the  hands  of  their 
oivilisers  than  before.  The  river  Mekong  duly  became  French^  where- 
upon the  Government  of  the  Republic  solemnly  promised,  verbally  and 
in  writing,  that  Siamese  territory  to  the  west  of  that  river  would  be 
religiously  respected.  And  perhaps  it  was.  Mucli  depends  upon  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  terms  of  the  promise.  What  is  certain 
is  that  scjuabbles  were  deliberately  organised  between  PVench  and 
Siamese  officials,  a  formal  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  and  Siam  waa 
condemned  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  £200,000  and  to  cede  territory 
once  more;  and,  as  '* guarantees*'  for  the  fulfiment  of  these  con- 
ditions, Port  Cbantibun,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Siam,  was  to  be  "tem- 
porarily *'  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  Siamese  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Mekong. 

Oar  Foreign  OQica  was  meanwhile  occupied,  like  the  god  Baal 
when  invoked  by  his  worshippers,  "  in  talking,  or  pursuing,  or  in  a 
journey*"  Occasionally  it  issued  instructions  to  Lord  Dnfierin,  drew 
up  notes  to  the  French  Government,  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
lavish  promises  of  M.  Develle,  and  advised  the  Siamese  to  keep  quiet. 
At  last,  however,  we  scored  a  signal  success.  By  dint  of  courtesy 
and  firmness  we  induced  oar  rivals  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  which 
seemed  calculated  to  put  a  stop,  once  for  all,  to  farther  schemes  of 
civilising  Siam.  Eighteen  months  ago  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  which  both  States  solemnly 
engaged  to  acknowledge  the  fnll  independence  and  respect  the  absolute 
neutrality  of  the  Siamese  kingdom.  This  must  be  characterised  as 
the  most  brilliant  diplomatic  triumph  gained  by  our  Foreign  Office 
daring  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Yet  this  treaty,  like  the  famous  verbal  agreement  quoted  by  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  proved  to  be  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on. 
So  far  from  respecting  the  independence  of  Siam,  the  French  have 
already  begun  to  treat  it  as  a  protectorate.  Thus  in  the  Siamese 
service  there  are  a  nnmber  of  foreigners  among  whom  are  fifty-eight 
Englishmen,  twenty-two  Germans,  twenty  Danes,  eight  Belgianp, 
and  eight  Italians.  Every  independent  State  has  confessedly  the  right 
to  employ  foreigners  or  natives  according  to  its  needs  and  wishes. 
The  French  Government,  however,  claim  to  control  the  right  in  the 
case  of  Siam,  and  insist  on  the  immediate  appointment  to  situations 
in  the  Siamese  State  Service  of  at  least  as  many  Frenchmen  as  there 
are  Koglishmen  employed.  In  like  manner  the  Republic  still  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  post  of  Cbantibun,  belongiug  to  this  "  absolutely 
independent  '*  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  refuses  to  give  it  up  or  even 
to  show  cau&c  why  it  should  still  be  kept.  To  interest  in  these 
matters  those  European  nations  which  have  not  yet  become  enthusi- 
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astic  about  transporting  ''  ideals  of  civilisation,  right  and  justice  "  to 
the  Far  East,  was  the  main  object  of  the  journey  to  Europe  undertaken 
by  King  Ghulalongkom.  But  the  only  two  States  which  in  their 
own  interests  should  and  could  put  an  end  to  this  alarming  spread 
of  French  civilisation  and  the  systematic  closure  of  Eastern  markets 
which  invariably  follows  it,  are  deaf  to  the  King's  appeal.  Germany, 
whose  trade  with  Siam  is  very  considerable,  would  fain  avoid  every- 
thing even  indirectly  displeasing  to  Bussia.  And  England  ? 
<<  England's  star  is  set/'  exclaimed  a  Continental  Minister  to  me, 
lately.  ''The  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  he  went  on,  "  may  possibly  work 
wonders  yet  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  the  power  as  well  as  the 
prestige  of  insular  England  is  rapidly  on  the  wane."  This  is  an 
incontrovertible  statement ;  and  the  only  solacing  consideration  about 
it  is  that  the  English  people  are  not  merely  acquiescing  in  but  aiding 
and  furthering  the  process  of  decay. 

In  Africa^  matters  are  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  in  Asia.  Suice 
the  first  great  scramble  for  territory  there,  various  States  have  made 
varying  degrees  of  progress,  rapidly  acquiring  rights,  and  vigorously 
enforcing  them,  but  invariably  at  our  expense.  Our  bargain  with 
Germany,  the  results  it  engendered,  and  still  more  the  grandiose  plan 
which  it  probably  spoiled  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  ta^e  a 
broad  view  of  the  future  of  the  Empire.  In  our  dealings  with  France 
there  we  have  fared  very  much  worse.  An  example  or  two  will  suffice. 
The  French  Gk)vemment  began  by  repeatedly  and  expressly  denying 
that  they  had  any  intention  to  annex  Tunis  and  then  summarily 
seized  it.  This  event  came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  our  far-seeing 
statesmen.  But  at  least  we  still  could  claim  the  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  in  the  annexed  territory  in  virtue  of  a  commercial 
treaty^  which,  being  perpetual,  could  not  be  terminated  by  the  French 
without  our  consent.  All  modem  Governments  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  trading  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  England,  being  a  nation 
of  traders  par  excellence^  should  be  especially  watchful  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  Yet  our  Foreign  Office  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  capitulations  by  the  Bepublic  in  1884,  but  has  now 
signed  a  treaty  which  makes  short  work  of  our  right  to  the  most 
favoured  nation  trading,  and  permits  France  to  levy  prohibitive  duties 
on  British  imports  into  Tunis,  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years ! 
But  perhaps  we  received  a  quid  pro  quo  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  ? 
Absolutely  none.*  Not  even  a  graceful  acknowledgment.  "The 
wonder  is,"  exclaims  a  French  publicist,  ''  that  England  took  such  a 
long  time  to  make  up  her  mind  about  doing  her  duty.'' 

And  thus  weakness  on  the  one  side  provokes  wanton  aggression  on 

•  The  fifteen  yean*  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the  duties  levied  upon  British  goods 
cannot  be  considered  as  snch  and  was  not  so  regarded  bj  either  of  the  p.irties  to  the 
treaty,  which  was  a  one-sided  affair  throaghont. 
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the  other.  The  latest  endearour  to  transplant  the  ideals  of  civilisation, 
right  and  justice  to  Africa  has  embodied  itself  in  an  act  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  armed  invasion  of  British  territory. 
The  region  of  Lagos  is  ours  by  rights  as  nnqaestionable  aa  those  by 
which  France  holds  Nice  and  Savoy.  The  treaties  in  virtue  of  which 
we  acquired  it  are  clear,  valid,  and  recognised*  Yet  French  officers 
have  entered  the  country  at  the  head  of  armed  bands,  and  claimed 
it  as  territory  belonging  to  the  French  Repablic,  And  French 
journalists  applauded  the  action  and  eulogised  the  enterprise  of  their 
martial  fellow  citizens^ 

Such  is  the  kind  of  war  that  has  been  going  on  between  this 
country  and  its  rivals  for  the  paat  six  or  seven  years.  It  may  well  be 
[eared  that  it  will  be  continued  on  a  larger  and  more  disastrous  scale 
now  that  peace  in  Europe  has  been  definitively  aBSured.  Hostilitiee 
of  this  nature  are  quite  compatible  with  the  new  "'  truce  of  God,"  and 
the  apprehension  of  those  who  hold  that  the  modified  situation  of 
Europe  is  especially  favourable  to  their  growth  in  extent  and  intensity 
are  no  mere  idle  fancies.  Even  if  Continental  nations  were  less 
desirous  of  keeping  each  other  in  conntenance  by  diplomatically 
coalescing  against  Great  Britain,  the  unprecedented  weakness  of  our 
Government  would  act  as  an  irresistible  temptation.  The  working 
principle  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  so  far  as  one  can  eee,  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  is,  that  we  cannot  go  to  war  about  a  slice  of  territory  in 
Africa,  or  a  river  or  valley  in  Indo-China.  The  principle  may  be 
correct  and  Christian,  but  the  results  are  lamentable  and  necessary. 
War  is  certainly  an  evil — probably  one  of  the  most  unmitigated  evils 
created  by  man ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better.  But 
empire  founded  by  war  must  be  held  together  by  readiness  to  risk 
another  war  to  defend  it.  This  may  prove  either  that  empire  is  an 
evil  and  should  be  sedulously  avoided,  or  else  that  war,  which  is  also  an 
evil,  is  unavoidable.  We  must  take  our  choice  of  conclusions  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  endorse  both*  And  this  is  what  we  are  virtually 
engaged  in  doing.  The  best  practical  guarantee  of  peace  in  a  kingdom 
which  is  wholly  of  this  world,  is  a  resolve  to  incur  the  risk  of  war  if 
the  defence  of  the  nation's  legitimate  interests  demand  it.  And  this 
guarantee  can  be  given  only  by  a  strong  and  resolute  Government, 
which  is  still  lackbg. 

But  even  a  firm,  energetic  Government  could  effect  but  little  in 
these  days  of  **  peaceful  warfare "  without  the  peculiar  weapons 
adapted  to  the  times.  And  of  these  we  have  voluntarily  and  foolishly 
deprived  ourselves.  It  sounds  strange  that  the  most  oommercial 
nation  in  the  world  should  be  the  only  one  which  is  powerless  to  hinder 
or  modify  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at  its  trade  by  striking,  or  threatening 
to  strike  back  in  return.  Yet  it  is  only  too  true.  Just  fancy  what 
chance  a  McXinley  or  a  Dingley  tariff  would  have  had  of  becoming 
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law  if  our  Government  possessed  the  reasonable  right  of  imposing 
corresponding  duties  on  American  imports  into  England,  and  of 
stipulating  that  the  colonies  should  do  likewise.  Or  imagine  what 
a  brisk  trade  could  be  done  with  Russia  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  our 
Government  to  conclude  a  special  politico-commercial  treaty  with  that 
empire ;  or  how  much  nearer  to  the  far-o£E  ideal  of  Imperial  Federation 
we  should  be,  if  the  Colonial  Secretary  were  free  to  treat  with  the 
colonies  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- Britannic  customs  union. 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  very  dangerous  ground.  Free  trade  must  still 
be  worshipped  with  unabated  fervour.  Whatever  else  may  be  swept 
away,  that  must  remain  intact.  Yet  Free  trade  is  not  one  of  the 
Eternal  Truths,  nor  even  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  was 
adopted  because,  at  the  time,  it  was  found  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  the  moment  it  clashes  with  those  interests  it  will  be 
thrown  overboard.  In  so  far  as  it  continues  to  supply  us  with  cheap 
food  and  cheap  raw  materials  it  is  still  an  enormous  boon.  But  some 
of  the  other  conditions  which  contributed  to  its  adoption  have  become 
greatly  modified,  and  call  for  a  corresponding  modification  in  the 
formula  of  Free  trade.  It  was  based^  for  instance,  on  the  supposition, 
true  at  the  time,  that  our  industrial  and  commercial  activity  was 
Aperior  to  all  foreign  competition.  This  is  no  longer  the  case  to-day. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  rapidly  losing  profitable  markets  in  which  we 
once  possessed  a  practical  monopoly,  and  losing  them  mainly  to 
Germany  and  Russia,  whose  industrial  skill,  commercial  enterprise, 
and  political  tactics  are  making  themselves  painfully  felt  in  ever 
larger  circles  of  British  labour.  During  the  past  nine  months  of  the 
present  year,  for  example,  our  export  trade  shows  a  falling  off  in 
value  to  the  extent  of  £4,675,000.  The  causes  of  this  serious 
phenomenon  cannot  unfortunately  be  identified  with  any  mere 
passing  events,  the  effects  of  which  will  wear  off  in  a  year  or  two. 
Neither  can  it  be  put  down  to  a  wave  of  universal  depression.  For 
Germany's  foreign  trade,  and  notably  her  exports,  show  a  marked 
increase  during  that  very  same  period.  The  conclusion  is  clear  that 
Germany  is  ousting  us  out  of  markets  which  once  were  ours,  thanks 
not  merely  to  the  admirable  organisation  and  enterprise  of  the  people, 
but  also  to  the  direct  help  given  them  by  their  Government.  Yet 
when  the  sugar  trade  of  England  or  her  colonies  was  annihilated 
by  German  or  French  Government  bounties,  the  British  Government 
was  powerless  to  parry  the  insidious  blow  by  imposing  an  equivalent 
duty  on  that  State-aided  sugar  and  rescuing  a  flourishing  trade  from 
unmerited  ruin. 

The  notice  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  Germany  and  Belgium  that 
our  commercial  treaty  with  those  countries  will  become  inoperative  in 
1898  is  the  one  bright  point  in  this  monotonously  dismal  picture. 
Whether  this  measure  is  more   than  it  seems,  whether  it   will   be 
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followed  up  by  other  changes  demanded  by  the  new  condition  of 
things,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss.  But  those  who  have  the 
interests,  not  only  of  the  English  people  but  also  of  the  British  Empire 
at  heart,  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
prosperous  era  in  our  commercial  policy. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  new  era  is  destined  to  be  a  period  of  European 
peace.  A  war  between  the  Dual  and  the  Triple  Alliances  is  a  con- 
tingency the  improbability  of  which  borders  on  the  impossible.  Eussia 
having  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  gospel  of  monarchy  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  foreign  countries  ;  France  having  given  up  her  schemes  for 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt ;  and  Austria-Hungary  having 
come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  Government  of  the  Tsar, 
all  the  probable  causes  of  a  European  war  have  lost  their  force.  But 
the  result  can  hardly  be  contemplated  with  pleasure  by  the  statesmen 
who  are  responsible  for  the  weal  of  the  British  Empire.  For  if  the  one 
negative  proposition  in  which  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  are 
agreed  be  the  paramount  necessity  of  avoiding  hostility  among  them- 
selves, the  one  positive  plan  which  they  all  cordially  approve  consists 
in  the  desirability  of  combining  diplomatically  against  Great  Britain. 
They  have  already  tasted  the  fruits  of  these  tactics  and  learnt  that 
they  are  highly  enjoyable,  and  they  are  now  determined  to  cultivate 
them  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  more  favourable  conditions.  To  the 
complete  success  of  this  scheme  a  powerful  navy  of  the  three  Great 
Powers,  Franco,  Russia,  and  Germany  is  needed.  Hence  the  desire 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  increase  the  German  navy  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  One  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and  carefully  edited 
German  weekly  journals,  touching  upon  this  question,  frankly  says : 
*'  The  one-sided  command  of  the  sea  by  England  must  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  in  its  place  a  diplomatic  equilibrium  of  interests  established."* 
This  is  German  and  Continental  policy  in  a  nutshell. 

Our  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  imperial  as  distinguished  from  insular 
and  parochial,  should  consist  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  break  up  that 
combination  by  making  a  serious  bid  for  the  friendship  of  Eussia, 
in  a  steady  increase  of  our  navy,  in  a  new  commercial  policy  based 
upon  a  retaliatory  tariff  system,  and,  if  possible,  in  an  inter-British 
customs  union.  If  these  schemes  turn  out  to  be  impracticable,  and 
our  Foreign  Office  remains  incorrigible,  we  shall  have  to  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it  is  impossible  to  fight  against  fate. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 

*  "Die  Gegenwart." 
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MBS.  OLIPHANT'S  last  work  is  her  best.  That  combination  of 
mascoline  judgment  with  feminine  insight  which  distinguishes 
her  strongest  writing,  was  never  more  zealously  employed  with  deli- 
berate purpose  to  do  justice  to  the  world-famous  firm,  whose  honour 
was  very  dear  to  her.  When  only  **  a  slip  of  a  girl "  she  brought  her 
first  aspirings  to  John  Wilson^  the  editor-apparent  of  "  Maga/'  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  after  she  remained  the  valued  friend,  the  trusted 
contributor  of  its  dynasty  of  publishers. 

On  her  death-bed  she  grieved  for  the  loss  of  all  that  the  appearance 
of  this  book  would  mean  to  her — of  acknowledgment  due  to  the 
dead,  of  misapprehensions  cleared,  of  misstatements  refuted,  of  taugled 
tales  unravelled,  of  light  thrown  upon  great  transactions.  Nor  did 
she  forget  the  reward  of  public  interest  and  appreciation  which  was 
her  due.  ''  I  rest  my  fame  on  this  book,"  she  said.  She  laboured 
for  six  years  at  the  immense  mass  of  material,  ezploriug  and  sifting 
conscientiously,  unerringly  reserving  the  essential  and  rejecting  the 
unimportant.  Intervals  of  relief  were  needed,  it  is  true,  during  which 
she  employed  her  flowing  pen  in  various  and  less  strenuous  under- 
takings ;  but  she  returned,  with  always  increasing  zest,  to  this  her 
most  important  work.  It  will  not  betray  her  djing  hope.  We  have 
long  wondered  at  and  Eometimes  regretted  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
gave  book  after  book  to  the  world  ;  but  in  this  there  is  Ecarcely  a  sign 
of  ill-considered  haste,  and  there  are  innumerable  signs  of  the  labour 
which  love  lightened,  and  of  the  employment  of  every  best  faculty, 
whether  critical  or  historical,  in  the  setting  forth  of  her  subject.  The 
result  is  a  contribution  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  annals  of  nine- 

*  '* William  Blackwood  and  his  Bodp,  their  Magazine  and   Frends."     London: 
Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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teenth-century  literatDre.  We  are  astonished  at  the  patience  which 
the  "  House  '*  has  displayed  in  &o  long  re£er7iDg  its  treasnres  frois 
pablication.  Old-faahioned  honour  which  fears  to  wotind  the  living 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  has  enjoined  this  prolonged 
silence,  and  it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  endure  misun- 
derstanding and  misrepreeentation  rather  than  to  offend  against 
its  code. 

It  was  the  code  compiled,  if  never  written,  by  the  founder  of  the 
"  House."  His  character  determined  its  status,  drew  op  its  charter 
of  liberties  and  obligations,  formulated  its  relations  with  authors, 
oontributorg  and  other  pnblisherp,  with  the  public,  with  friends  and 
with  foes*  As  that  character  was.  so  the  "House'*  was,  continued  to 
be,  and  is  to  this  day. 

From  his  frugal  and  diligent  boyhood,  guarded  by  a  good  mother 
from  idleness  and  evil  companionship,  taking  as  naturally  to  reading 
as  did  Bums  and  Scott  in  those  days  of  growing  appreciation  for 
literature,  acquiring  experience  as  he  read,  through  his  apprenticeship, 
his  graduation  in  London  ^  where  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  finer 
arts  of  publication,  his  establishment  in  Edinburgh  on  a  modest  basis 
of  business  with  books,  dreaming  always  of  the  opportunity  which  was 
to  come  for  a  higher  flight,  through  his  sober  wooing  and  happy 
married  life,  and  through  his  opportunity  at  last  with  all  its  varied 
episodes,  brilliant,  difficult,  satisfactory,  disappointing,  up  to  his 
victories  and  their  enduring  effects,  he  remained  the  eame  tranquil, 
strong,  homorons,  honourable  man,  with  perception^  tact  and  dignity, 
holding  the  reins  over  his  own  conduct  as  he  was  perforce  compelled 
to  hold  them  over  that  of  others. 

In  the  strenuous  sequence  of  events  and  influences  which  Llrs. 
Oliphant  narrates,  by  which  the  founder  assured  the  stability  of  bis 
business,  we  note  the  dominant  masterfulness  of  his  own  character, 
dominant,  not  domineering,  and  masterful,  because  its  resources  were 
equal  to  all  emergency.  There  was  no  assumption  of  authority,  no 
masquerade  of  flnality,  but  always  keen  and  sensitive  intelligence, 
power  to  impress  its  conclusions  with  reason,  dignity  to  make  reason- 
ableness convincing.  Christian  integrity.  Christian  self-respect,  and 
Chri&tian  courage,  cheerfulness  and  culture  illuminate  his  actions  and 
blossom  into  tenderness,  faithfulness,  endurance  and  loyalty  at  home 
and  in  his  office. 

It  is  a  noble  conservatism  to  maintain  a  great  house  of  business  on 
the  foundation  of  unyielding  integrity  snd  undeviatiug  practice. 
Independent  of  fortunes  to  be  matched  from  tawdry  and  temporary 
taste,  untempted  into  the  whirl  of  realistic,  of  nauseous,  of  irreligious 
writing,  its  editors  and  publishers  have  tested  every  manuEcript  by 
the  standard,  which  always  has  outlived  and  always  must  outlive  the 
caprices  of  an  effervescent  sensnousness,   of  a  epafmodic  pedantry. 
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Strong,  wholesome,  breezy  literature,  with  the  breath  of  the  moor  and 
the  river,  with  a  large  and  many-sided  treatment  of  humanity,  as 
known  in  the  atmosphere  of  home,  of  hospitality,  of  activity,  of  travel, 
of  valuable  experience — not  in  foetid  lazar-houses  and  in  corruption — 
such  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  House  of  Blackwood  to  our 
bookshelves  and  to  our  libraries  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  And 
such  was  the  purpose  of  William  Blackwood  the  first. 

Two  episodes  of  his  career  deservedly  occupy  a  large  share  of 
the  first  volume,  the  brief  and  noteworthy  relations  with  Scott, 
and  the  birth  of  **  Maga."  The  first  of  these  completes  the  account 
given  by  Lockhart  of  Scott's  proposal.  Mr.  Blackwood  knew  the 
great  man  already,  and  had  made  his  home  in  Newington  all 
the  more  sacred  by  receiving  him  as  guest  on  a  very  special 
occasion.  Mr.  Murray,  Byron's  publisher,  entrusted  to  him  the 
MS.  of  the  poet's  "Siege  of  Corinth"  and  **Parisina"  for  reading 
to  a  knot  of  carefully  chosen  men  of  letters.  A  dinner  was  given 
to  do  honour  to  the  precious  manuscript,  and  Scott  was  present. 
It  passed  off  with  Mat^  Scott  complimenting  Mrs.  Blackwood  on  her 
boys  as  they  came  in  to  dessert,  a  little  awed  perhaps  by  his  presence, 
but  quickly  reassured  by  that  most  genial  and  human  of  celebrities. 
The  poems  were  read,  and  the  meeting  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  acquaintance  and  regard  on  Scott's  side,  and  of  very 
reasonable  pride  and  expectation  on  that  of  his  host.  The  expectation 
was  founded  on  something  more  serious  than  the  entertainment. 
James  Ballantyne  had  been  throwing  out  hints  for  some  time  past. 
By  1815,  at  the  close  of  which  year  the  dinner  was  celebrated,  Mr. 
Blaclvwood  had  moved  into  commodious  quarters  in  Princes  Street, 
had  begun  an  alliance  with  Murray  as  his  agent  in  Scotland,  and  was 
extending  on  every  hand,  not  only  his  ordinary  business,  but  its  scope 
and  capabilities.  Men  of  letters  found  their  way  to  his  rooms,  and  his 
subsequent  staff  was  gathering  from  north  and  south  to  his  neighbour- 
hood and  intimacy.  Ballantyne  took  note  of  the  shrewd  and  ambitious 
character  of  the  man  who  had  so  quickly  made  himself  an  influence  in 
the  world  of  books.  He  might  prove  useful;  he  might  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  Constable ;  he  might  give  coin  of  the  realm  for  their  cargo 
of  unsaleable  literature.  And  Ballantyne  held  out  a  hope,  more 
marketable  than  his  books,  that  the  poet  of  "Marmion,"  or  the 
"  Great  Unknown,'*  or  both,  might  be  willing  to  treat  with  the  "  man 
clothed  in  plain  apparel."  That  Murray  trusted  such  precious  matter 
to  him  as  Byron^a  unpublished  poems  would  make  a  due  impression 
on  Mr.  Scott,  and  we  find  that  early  in  1816  negotiations  began 
between  the  Ballantynea  and  Mr.  Blackwood.  The  latter  was  at  just 
that  stage  of  his  promotion  when  such  an  accession  was  desirable  on 
almost  any  terms.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed triumph  of  his  letter  to  John  Murray  acquainting  him  in  April 
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of  James  Ballantyue's  overtnrea.  Something  of  this  triumph  was  due 
to  Murray's  own  exultation  in  the  **  copyright"  of  Lord  Byron,  The 
poet  had  no  rival  except  Scott,  and  Blackwood  must  have  penned  hiB 
letter  with  a  fine  couscionsness  of  scoring.  The  book  offered  was  the 
first  of  "  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord^*'  but  the  others  were  to  follow  in 
due  time*  The  conditious  were  tremendously  in  favour  of  the  author 
and  hia  agents,  and  appended  to  them  was  that  terrorisiog  clause 
involving  the  purchase  by  Blackwood  of  £600  worth  of  Ballantyne's 
stock*  That  both  he  and  Murray  were  disposed  to  close  with  the 
proposal  at  once  indicates  the  imperial  character  of  6cott*s  prestige* 
Scott,  too,  did  not  endorse  all  his  lieutenant's  suggestions.  He 
objected  to  a  permanent  sale  of  the  copyright,  and  permitted  only  a 
**  bare  perusal  "  of  the  manuscript  at  Ballantyne*3  house,  A  formal 
offer,  however,  was  made  on  April  30,  but  even  after  that  date  it 
pleased  the  **  go-between  '^  to  play  his  fish  a  while  before  he  suffered 
bim  to  land.  Then,  by  a  long  and  unexplained  silence,  James  managed 
to  brush  the  fine  bloom  off  the  transaction,  and  Scott  himself  mis- 
nnderstood  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Another  book, 
**  Letters  upon  the  History  of  Scotland/'  had  been  proposed  to  Black- 
wood, and  J  without  a  word  of  explanation,  had  been  transferred  to 
Constable,  who  advertised  it  as  on  the  eve  of  issue*  May,  June,  and 
Jnly  passed  without  a  line  from  Ballantyne,  and  Blackwood  wrote  in 
much  bewilderment  to  Murray  for  Ms  advice.  At  length  he  wrote  to 
Scott*s  lieutenant  and  demanded  some  definite  information  with  regard 
to  the  manuscript  now  two  months  belated.  He  himself  had  paid 
already  for  waggon-loads  of  that  inexhaustible  stock,  and  he  was 
justified  in  requiring  some  information  as  to  the  book.  His  letter 
took  effect,  and  James  answered  it  in  a  manner  all  his  own^  but  with 
the  further  consequence  that  about  two-thirds  of  **  The  Black  Dwarf  " 
came  to  hand  three  weeks  later.  The  story  was  most  promising,  and 
both  Blackwood  and  Murray  were  filled  with  delighted  expectation. 
But  the  conclusion  was  inferior,  and  led  to  a  step  on  Black wood^s 
part  which,  proceeding  from  hia  undaunted  integrity,  proved  to  be 
the  next  element  of  danger.  Apparently  the  criticisms  passed  on  the 
story  by  Gifford,  our  publishers'  reader,  urged  him  to  write  to  Ballan- 
tyne, expressing  his  disappointment,  and  suggesting  a  different 
winding-up.  Ho  employed  such  nnoompromising  terms  that  the  author 
waxed  furious,  and  used  expressions  which  Ballantyne  had  to  decom- 
posa  before  forwarding  their  modified  drift  to  Blackwood. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  compare  Lockhart's  account^  justly 
narrating  all  the  incidents  of  the  matter  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  with 
Mrs*  01iphant*8  fuller  statement.  Iiockhart  gives  the  text  of  Scott*8 
explosion  with  the  comment :  "  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  t-ell  how 
Signior  Aldiborontiphosoophornio  translated  (the  answer)  into  any 
dialect  anbrnisaible  to  Blackwood's  apprehension."    We,  half  a  century 
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later,  are  famifihed  with  that  translation^  so  deftly  interwoven  in  the 
Signior*s  inimitable  style  with  a  tolerably  valid  ground  of  offence — the 
author's  dislike  to  a  publisher's  critic,  whom  he  considered  unduly 
consulted.  Then  after  the  storm  ensued  a  calm,  in  which  the  "  Black 
Dwarf  "  came  triumphantly  to  port  and  attained  a  fourth  edition  in 
short  time.  There  it  stayed,  the  current  curiosity  being  appeased, 
and  while  Mr.  Blackwood  still  held  1200  copies,  and  Mr.  Murray,  his 
partner  in  the  transaction,  some  hundreds  more,  on  May  5,  1817, 
five  months  after  the  issue  of  its  first  edition,  the  ^'  Black  Dwarf," 
with  a  ''  hey,  presto ! "  appeared  in  the  hands  of  that  able  coadjutor  of 
CSonjurer  Ballantyne,  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  about  to  offer  a  fifth 
edition  to  a  world  not  yet  desirous.  Let  us  lay  the  blame  fireely  on 
the  ''  Bounding  Brothers" ;  somehow  it  must  be  theirs,  for  that  they 
tiirew  dust  in  Scott's  honest  eyes  and  made  him  believe  the  thing  that 
was  not  is  a  matter  of  history.  And  he  himself  adhered  to  Black- 
wood's or  Gifford's  verdict  on  the  ^'  Black  Dwarf,"  depreciating  it  as 
'^  wishy  washy  enough  "  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel  Terry,  a  fortnight 
before  it  was  published.  We  can  only  share  Mrs.  Oliphant's  regret 
that  he  was  not  from  the  first  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Blackwood 
or  Murray,  and  that  the  personal  loyalty  which  so  ennobled  him  should 
have  also  ruined  him  financially  and  physically. 

The  Murray  of  those  days  was  a  lofty  gentleman,  who  gave  advice 
as  by  divine  right.  Some  of  it  must  have  amused  Ebony,  for  already 
his  rooms  in  Princes  Street  were  a  rendezvmis  for  the  brilliant  young 
men  of  that  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  Murray's  Olympian  recommenda- 
tions '^  to  cultivate  young  men  of  genius"  were  a  little  belated.  The 
young  men  of  genius  were  there  in  esse  and  in  posse^  and  were  ready 
for  SQch  deeds  as  befitted  their  rdle.  The  deeds  befell  soon  enough, 
for  since  there  was  very  definite  provocation  and  a  political  arena 
bristling  with  brilliant  Whigs  more  occupied  with  their  own  genius 
than  sensible  of  that  of  others,  marching  there  and  back  again  to  the 
pibrochs  of  Piper  Jefirey,  there  was  occasion  enough  for  derring-do. 
For  the  **  young  men  of  genius  "  were  Tories  one  and  all,  Tories  of 
various  sorts,  Jacobite  and  others,  but  united  in  a  professed  and  con- 
vinced aversion  to  Whigs — at  which  who  shall  wonder  ?  Stimulated 
by  his  personal  grievance  and  by  Jeffrey's  broadcast  dragon's-teeth, 
Mr.  Blackwood  proposed  to  measure  a  field  on  which  the  warriors 
sprung  from  that  sowing  should  confront  the  foe.  His  first  adventure 
was  badly  captained  and  had  to  be  recalled.  Want  of  initiative,  of 
humour,  of  aggression,  wrecked  the  meek  and  inoffensive  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine. 

The  "young  men  of  genius"  came  to  the  rescue,  and  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  rose  the  new  **  with  a  shout."  The  sixty  pages 
describing  the  birth  of  ''  Maga  "  and  the  fiuttered  dovecotes  of  Edin- 
burgh and  London  form  one  of  the  most  graphic  passages  in  the  first 
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of  Mrs.  01iphant*s  volamea.  Her  vision  pierces  through  the  foarscore 
years,  and  we  see  arise  the  very  form  and  substance  of  that  long  past 
moment.  As  we  read,  the  virtnoas  pedantry  of  three  generations  of 
spotless  critics  collapses.  Her  story  needs  no  rehearsal  here,  for  all 
the  reading  world  will  read  it,  and  all  the  othere  will  get  snap-shots 
at  it  from  hearsay  and  extracts,  but  a  reviewer  may  be  permitted  a 
word  of  complement  to  its  argument.  That  argument  makes  out  a 
solid  case  for  the  first  number  of  "  Maga.*' 

Horseplay  with  political  and  other  opponents  was  the  note  of  that 
time,  just  as  a  literature  that  ^^  something  smacked  "  was  the  note  of 
our  own  two  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  victims  eojoyed  it  and 
retaliated  in  kind.  If  a  poet  died  of  it,  well — he  was  not  born  north 
of  the  Tweed,  where  the  sensory  nerves  ar^  toughly  sheathed. 

Nor  are  the  push^  the  blow  in  the  dark,  the  gibe,  the  mocking 
laugh  weapons  all  disused ^  rusted  over  and  laid  up  in  musenm  cases, 
like  flint  are  and  arrow-head,  or  unholy  thumb-screw  of  the  torture- 
chamber.  What  about  the  omniscient  young  men  who  made  a  name 
and  fame  for  a  weekly  a  score  of  years  ago,  which  rested  not  solely  on 
their  literary  style,  their  chastened  wit,  their  academic  fastidiousness  ? 
Were  there  rapiers,  were  there  bludgeons  in  their  hands  or  not  ? 
Books  were  crushed  by  their  invisible  hands,  books  fit  and  meant  for 
good  service.  And  crashed  books  involve  careers  and  the  well-being 
of  many  livea.  No  one  accuses  that  journal  to-day  of  auch  prowess. 
It  is  no  longer  written  in  the  Queen^s  English,  and  its  invective  who 
shall  understand  ?  But  its  past  is  not  forgotten,  nor  that  series  of 
articles  on  women,  which  made  it  the  darling  of  the  clubs.  Amongst 
the  wits  of  *^  Maga,"  none  waged  such  a  warfare,  for  they  were  men 
and  gentlemen,  and  loved  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  honoured 
all  womanhood  for  their  sakes.  Who  can  cast  a  stone  at  immortal 
^*  Maga,'*  living  now?  In  181 7^  stones  enough  were  cast,  and  very 
naturally,  for  men  lived  in  the  open  air  in  breezy  Edinburgh,  where 
the  east  winds  cultivate  the  temper  up  to  stone- casting  ;  but  somehow 
they  have  settled  into  their  places  as  a  cairn  of  commemoration . 

The  truth  is  that  all  this  dull  censure  of  the  bright  "  Blackwood 
Oroup  "  is  mere  lack  of  what  made  it  illustrious*  We  know  what  the 
cat  and  the  hen  said  to  the  **  ugly  duckling."  Lockhart  could  not 
mew,  nor  Wilson  catch  mice — he  could  catch  a  clean-run  twenty* 
pounder  in  the  Tweed,  though — and  neither  of  them  was  adapted  for 
laying  eggs*  But  the  swaus  did  the  ogly  duckling  reverence  at  first 
€ight  of  him,  and  genius  will  ever  accept  with  joy  both  Lockhart  and 
Wilson.  So  Scott  accepted  them  and  laughed  at  their  pranks,  and  we 
■find  him  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr.  Blackwood  once  more.  A 
cry  warm  from  the  heart  of  Mrs.  01iphant*8  loyalty  records  this  mag- 
nanimity. **  Whatever  record  leaps  to  light/'  she  quotes,  **  he  never 
shall  be  shamed."      But  the  magnanimity  was  not  all  on  Scott^s  side  ; 
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a  fair  instalment  of  it  came  from  the  man  who  had  been  so  shiftily 
handled  by  his  lieutenants.  True,  some  shrewd  estimate  of  his  own 
interests  may  have  mellowed  that  resentment,  but  at  no  time  does  he 
ever  seem  to  have  confounded  the  shuffling  of  the  Ballantynes  with  the 
intentions  of  Scott.  The  literary  sovereignty  of  the  time  was  with 
Soott ;  his  approval  was  success,  his  censure  was  failure,  and  the 
publisher  who  wisely  dealt  with  that  fact  in  view  shrewdly  steered  his 
affairs. 

Murray's  tergiversations^  his  fears  and  reproaches,  his  inflated 
axioms  when  he  became  partner  in  the  magazine,  read  somewhat 
farcically  now  from  the  man  who  was  proud  to  give  "  Don  Juan  "  to 
the  world.  Uneasy  lay  his  head  these  six  months,  and  we  feel  relieved 
for  the  honest  and  agitated  gentleman  when  Blackwood  sent  him  back 
his  thousand-pound  cheque.  That  useful  document  flourishes  in  his 
annals ;  somehow  one  expects  it  to  figure  on  a  panel  of  his  escutcheon,, 
or  to  float  on  its  crest. 

But 

"  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter 
And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love," 

the  destiny  of  ^'Maga"  brought  it,  through  good  report  and  bad,, 
home  to  the  heart  of  Scotland. 

The  ''  Noctes  Ambrosiauao,"  which  maintained  its  charm  and  fame 
from  1822  onwards — till  their  authors  ceased  to  invent  them,  dropping 
off  one  by  one  from  the  association — find  an  admirable  historian  in 
Mrs«  Oliphant.  So  clear  and  concise  an  account  of  that  rare  co-ope- 
ration has  not  hitherto  been  penned,  doubtless  for  want  of  statistics, 

for  the  partners  gave  their  riches 

*'  with  a  smile 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give," 

and,  having  **  made  a  Noctes,"  kept  little  record  of  its  making.  Itr 
was  Mr.  Blackwood  who  suggested  the  mock  Symposia,  as  a  channel 
in  which  the  contributory  coterie  could  unite  their  eloquence.  To 
quote  from  chapter  v. : 

"  It  would  not  seem  that  these  Symposia  were  under  any  regular  system 
at  first,  or  subjected  to  any  editorship.  When  they  began,  it  was  frequently 
Lockhart  who  was  the  author,  sometimes  Maginn  (after  the  advent  of  that 
still  more  unruly  contributor) ;  occasionally  Hogg  had,  or  was  allowed  to 
suppose  that  he  had,  a  large  share  in  them.  Finally,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wilson,  and  it  is  chiefly  bis  portion  of  these  admirable  exchanges 
of  literary  criticism  and  comment  which  have  been  preserved  and  collected. 
To  produce  them  required  many  gifts  beyond  those  of  the  moralist  or  the 
critic.  A  certain  amount  of  creative  skill  and  dramatic  instinct,  in  addition 
to  the  flow  of  wit  and  power  of  analysis  and  analogy,  was  necessary  to  one 
who  had  to  keep  up  a  keen  argument  single-handed,  like  a  Japanese  juggler 
with  his  balls,  especially  when  every  man  who  was  supposed  to  speak  was  a 
notable  man,  whose  thoughts  and  diction  could  both  be  easily  identified;  or 
to  carry  out  all  the  quips  of  a  prolonged  jest,  in  which  the  tempers  of  6om& 
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of  the  interlocutoi-s  were  naturally  roused,  and  free  speaking  was  the  rule ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand;  the  number  of  subjects  which  had  to  be  touched 
upon  in  a  monthly  commentary  upon  the  doings  of  the  world  was  very 
great." 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  "  Noctes  "  were  still  the  joy  of  every 
genial  Scot,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  an  age  that  knows  them 
not  can  be  accounted  a  literary  era  at  all.  The  nights  were  not 
always  located  at  Ambrose's  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  had  its  scene 
at  Tibby  Shiels's  historic  howf  on  St.  Mary's  Loch. 

The  passage  quoted  occurs  in  the  chapter  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
devotes  to  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  Her  sketch  of  the  man  is  fasci- 
nating,  and  in  most  that  is  essential  corroborates  Mr.  Lang's  greater 
portrait,  which  has  brought  his  puzzling  personality  very  near  to  many 
of  us ;  but  the  letters  from  Lockhart  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blackwood 
given  in  this  chapter,  supplement,  modify,  and  in  some  important 
points  correct,  his  biographer's  assumptions  on  the  relations  between 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  that  connection  from  detached 
hints.  A  man  of  Lockhart's  temperament  is  given  to  revulsions  of 
feeling  and  scatters  regret>s  broadcast  at  night  which  he  repudiates  in 
the  morning.  What  we  learn  in  this  chapter  is  that  a  great  regard 
existed  between  the  two  friends,  which,  fretted  by  petulance  on  one 
side,  and  by  insistence  on  the  other,  was  never  so  much  as  intermitted, 
but  endured  and  deepened  while  Mr.  William  Blackwood  lived.  When 
the  latter  moved  from  Princes  Street  to  his  famous  quarters  at  45 
George  Street,  Mr.  Lockhart  was  the  last  of  the  old  group  to  visit 
the  old  haunt,  and  when  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Blackwood  passed 
away  only  four  years  after  that  removal,  this  was  Lockhart's  tender 
tribute:  **  I  shall  never  forget  that  in  your  father  I  found  my^ 
first  efficient  friend  and  helper  in  life,  and  must  always  continue  to 
respect  and  cherish  his  memory  in  the  persons  of  his  children,  who. 
will,  I  trust  in  God,  walk  in  his  honourable  steps  and  maintain  his 
well-won  name." 

And  yet  we  have  '*  Blackwood  groups  "  and  other  reminiscences, 
which  glorify  the  "  group  *'  and  leave  out  the  *'  Blackwood  "  I  Well, 
to  their  efforts  peace,  for  peace  is  likely  to  be  their  portion. 

Lockhart's  letters  are  in  themselves  delightful  productions, 
vigorously  phrased,  a  touch  of  feminine  splutter  about  their  out-' 
breaks.  **  I  return  the  two  beastly  books,"  he  says  in  one;  and  a 
little  later  exclaims,  "What  cats!  "concerning  their  plagiarising 
authors. 

These  annals  of  the  "  House  "  include  its  connection  with  Wilson, 
Hogg,  Maginn,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey  and  Gait,  who  are  all 
limned  and  framed  within  the  limits  of  their  co-operation  with  the 
"  Founder."  They  form  a  series  of  cabinet  portraits  for  which  all 
lovers  of  literature  will  be  grateful.     Pictures  and  busts  of  most  of 
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them  adorn  the  ''  Old  Saloon  *'  in  George  Street ;  bnt  not  till  now  has 
an  adequate  catalogue  been  supplied.  They  were  simultaneous  in  the 
time  of  their  appearing,  although  Lockhart,  ^ogg}  ^^^  Wilson  had 
the  start,  Maginn  joining  them  five  years  later.  Gait  appeared  first 
in  1820,  and  his  contributions  were  both  valuable  and  steady  for  many 
years,  declining  with  his  own  health  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Black- 
wood himself  was  dying.  De  Quincey  was  more  desultory  in  his 
support  of  ''Maga,"  but  what  he  wrote  belongs  to  the  early  twenties, 
contemporary  therefore  with  its  ardent  youth.  He  was  a  difficult 
steed  to  harness,  fitful,  wayward^  forgetful,  and  the  charioteer  had  his 
hands  full  during  the  few  years  of  their  collaboration.  Bnt  Blackwood 
was  willing  to  take  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  soothe  as  well  as  curb 
him,  for  the  sake  of  those  surprising  articles  which  are  yet  amongst 
the  glories  of  "  Maga's ''  record. 

Of  John  Wilson,  that  Atlas  on  whose  broad  shoulders  so  much 
rested,  there  is  store  of  both  new  and  interesting  reminiscence.  His 
moods — ample  as  his  nature — elation,  depression,  rage,  unreasonable- 
ness, generosity^  loyalty,  Herculean  labour,  idleness  as  vast,  eloquence, 
nobility  of  stature,  gesture  and  glance  all  are  noted,  and  build  up  the 
very  proportions  of  genius  as  it  was  then  understood  and  admired. 
Genius  is  always  ''  guy  ill  to  live  wiV'  &nd  do^s  not  necessarily 
esteem  the  daily  duty  as  of  imperative  importance,  having  a  larger 
perspective  as  to  duty  than  purblind  mortals  use ;  but  John  Wilson 
was  ever  honourable  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  even  when  above 
petty  considerations  of  ^'  time  and  the  hour.'' 

Hogg  was  made  of  different  paste,  a  commoner  clay,  but  holding  a 
rare  and  flashing  gem,  although  of  intermittent  ray,  which  gleamed  in 
"  Kilmeny,"  in  "  The  Skylark,"  in  stanzas  of  original  "  Jacobite 
Songs.^'  For  its  sake  the  others  endured  his  roughness,  his  forward- 
ness, his  egoism  and  his  sulks,  and  if  they  teased  him  now  and  then, 
it  was  always  as  men  tease  those  they  love. 

As  for  Maginn;  his  career  interests  us  much  less,  and  we  wonder 
now  at  his  fame ;  but  what  there  is  to  say  of  him  is  briefly,  prudently 
set  down,  and  we  must  admire  the  loyalty,  beyond  considerations  of 
personal  profit,  comfort,  and  ease  of  mind,  which  characterised  Mr. 
Blackwood's  dealings  with  him.  Coleridge's  letters  add  a  side-light  on 
the  workings  of  that  wonderful  but  wayward  brain,  whether  excited 
by  some  strange  fit  of  self-exaltation,  perhaps  due  to  the  warmth  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  him,  into  the  attitude  of  a  lofty  and  dictatorial 
magnate,  or  brought  down  from  his  high  horse  into  mere  ordinary 
relations,  in  which  he  could  be  as  tedious  as  smaller  men.  Very 
seldom  do  his  letters  rise  above  this  abounding  tediousness ;  but  he 
gives  one  curious  glimpse  into  the  book-market  of  that  day,  complain- 
ing— as  we  have  reason  to  complain  in  ours — of  "  the  rank  crop  that 
have  beggared  geography  to  furnish  them  with  distinct  names  in  one 
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volamo,  or  two,  or  three,  beiidea  annuals  and  monthUea  and  weeklies, 
that  even  novelty  itself  seems  flat,  and  cariosity  turog  yellow  at  the 
eight  of  a  Hangarian  or  a  Californiau  tale,  a3  an  alderman  under  the 
horrora  of  surfeit  might  be  supposed  to  do  at  a  Scotch  haggis  fcteaming 
op  against  him/*  This  letter  bore  the  Highgate  post-mark,  and  was 
dated  May  15,  1830. 

John  Gait's  portrait  is  admirable.  Mrs.  Oliphant  places  him  in 
the  '*  Oroap  **  and  in  literature  with  that  unhesitating  sense  of  his 
position  in  both  which  marks  the  bora  critic. 

As  she  suggests,  and  as  has  already  been  recognised  by  modern 
critics,  Gait  was  the  founder  of  the  *'  Kailyard  "  school,  although  Dr, 
Moires  *'  Mansie  Waugh  "  claims  association  in  the  new  departure. 
'*  We  do  not  compare/'  she  says,  **  any  of  the  recent  exponents  of  the 
native  farmer,  clodhopper,  or  shepherd,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
with  Soott ;  but  we  do  compare  them  with  Gait,  although  with 
reservations,  Beeing  that  he  is  their  originator  and  the  chief  of  their 
tribe/' 

The  *' reservations"  are  just  on  other  grounds,  for  Gait  lived 
amongst  the  characters  which  he  reproduces,  and  knew  by  contact, 
and  not  by  hearsay  and  folio-fingering,  their  fashions,  standards,  and 
humours. .  *'  The  Annals  of  the  Pariah  "  and  the  **  Ayrshire  Legatees  ** 
uppeared  in  **  Maga"  in  1820  and  1821,  and  the  tie  between  publisher 
and  contributor  was  enduring,  and  not  so  subject  to  strain  as  that 
with  the  more  self-conscious  and  exacting  geniuses.  But  with  these 
Mr.  Blackwood  knew  how  to  assert  his  authority,  reminding  them  of 
their  promises,  expecting  them  to  do  honour  to  themselves  in  their 
work.  It  is  somewhat  sad  and  somewhat  comic  to  note  how  much 
more  alert  in  respect  of  fees  the  geniuses  proved  to  be  than  the  more 
TOodest  men  of  talent.  In  this  respect  Wilson  and  Lockhart  stand 
out  blameless.  They  were  the  very  pillars  of  the  magazine  and  amply 
acknowledged  Blackwood's  gratitude  and  generosity.  But  when  we 
find  ('oleridge  requiring  *'  a  deviation  of  consequecce  from  your 
common  price,'*  and  De  Quincey  often  behindhand  with  his  manu- 
ficript  and  often  beforehand  with  his  plea  for  payment,  accounting 
hlmaelf,  too,  the  Atlas  of  '*  Maga/'  we  feel  the  pathos  of  that  odd  and 
sordid  over-estimate  of  its  own  value  common  to  genius  unweighted 
by  judgment  Again  and  again  the  publisher  had  to  rouse  De  Quin- 
cey's  sense  of  duty  y  again  and  again  he  had  to  pardon  his  long-winded 
apologies  and  to  supply  his  elaborately  detailed  necessities. 

An  outer  circle  of  lesser  lights  is  more  briefly  surveyed.  Their 
connection  with  **  Maga  '*  was  fitful  rather  than  regular,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs,  Hemans,  Dr.  Croly  and  Mr.  Gleig,  they  are 
not  interesting  to  us  now.  The  last  has  a  peculiar  claim.  In  1826 
his  book,  **The  Subaltern,''  admired  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
pobliahed  in  *'  Maga,'"  and  in  18BG,  sixty  years  later,  his  work  wa9 
fOU  UUUL  2  U 
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fitill  acceptable  in  its  columns.  In  a  letter  from  that  lively  factotum, 
Alaric  Watts,  who  seemed  to  effervesce  with  commercial  saggestive- 
ness,  there  is  a  bit  of  gossip  about  the  ^'  young  Disraeli,"  not  all 
unpalatable  yet : 

"  Murray  was  much  pleased  with  the  philip  {sic)  at  young  D'Israeli  in  the 
'  Noctes '  a  month  or  two  ago.  This  fellow  has  humbugged  him  most  com- 
pletely. After  the  tricks  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  he  will  scarcely  dare- 
show  his  face  in  London  again  for  some  time.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay, 
that  *  Vivian  Grey '  was  palmed  off  upon  Colbum  by  Mrs.  Austin,  the  wife' 
of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Wardens  (aic)  lawyer,  as  the  production  of  the  author 
of  '  Tremaine ' !  and  upon  this  understanding  Colbum  gave  three  times  as* 
much  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done." 

Doubtless  the  gossip  did  not  lose  in  the  newsmonger's  hands ;  hi» 
opinion  of  D'Israeli's  courage  did  scant  justice  to  its  quality. 

The  founding  of  both  Spectator  and  Athenceum  are  duly  noted  by 
Mr.  Blackwood's  correspondents,  the  former,  too,  with  meet  apprecia* 
tion  from  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  closes  her  first  volume  with  a  charac* 
teristic  comment  on  these  piles  of  letters. 

"  The  enormous  correspondence  of  these  busy  and  active  years  is  as  like  as 
anything  can  be  to  the  flutter  of  a  large  and  changing  company  in  an  open 
and  liberal  house.  The  dusty  leaves  thrill  when  the  strings  are  "untied  and 
the  covers  taken  ofr,  with  a  sensation  of  life  and  talk  and  human  movement,, 
every  man  concerned  most  with  his  own  matters,  notwithstanding  the  social 
murmur  of  many  voices  together,  recounting  his  own  doings,  making  his- 
private  appeal  for  support,  for  sympathy,  for  pardon— for  every  sentiment- 
js  involved.  Occasionally  we  find  praises  and  applauses  on  one  side,  gradu- 
ally growing  milder,  dying  away  altogether ;  and  enthusiasms  of  trust  on 
the  other,  scarcely  moved  by  the  first  gentle  rejection  or  postponement,  but 
developing  by  degrees  into  a  sense  of  neglect  and  gi^adual  alienation.  One 
friend  drops  into  the  shadows  here  and  there :  another  comes  to  the  front 
and  takes  his  place.     It  is  an  epitome  of  the  course  of  h'fe." 

Volume  II.  begins  by  diverging  from  the  magazine  to  review  ih» 
books  which  were  published  during  those  years  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  in 
most  cases  in  partnership  with  Murray.  The  romance  of  ^'  Pen  Owen  ^ 
interests  us  rather  for  the  mystery  of  its  production  than  for  its  own 
merits,  in  which,  however,  the  publisher  firmly  believed,  supported  for 
once  by. Mrs.  Blackwood,  whose  verdict  upon  authors  and  their  workft 
was  seldom  favourable.  She  felt,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  the  need  of 
throwing  a  little  cold  water  on  the  whole  maddening  tribe  and  their 
doings,  over  which  her  husband  was  so  often  unreasonably  enthusiastic,, 
with  the  piper  to  pay  in  due  course. 

But  not  yet  was  the  "  House  "  in  the  full  swim  of  production.  Its 
chief  output  was  of  works  re-issued  after  appearance  in  the  magazine 
and  we  have  still  to  come  to  the  great  writers  whose  fame  is  bound 
up  with  its  own. 

A  new  recruit  appeared  on  the  stage  of  ^*  Maga  "  in   1830.     This 
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wfts  Samuel  Warren,  whose  *'  Diary  of  a  Physician  "  made  matter  for 
a  town's  talk,  and  whose  later  performance,  **  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'* 
pleased  that  generation  vastly.  Indeed^  his  books  had  merit,  although 
both  their  tragedy  and  comedy  were  far-fetched  and  grotesque.  In 
either  kind  Dickens  struck  similar  chords,  but  he  is  an  immortal,  and 
Warren  was  for  his  own  day*  His  vanity  was  on  a  par  with  hia 
renown.  It  was  said,  perhaps  fabled,  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  pro- 
moted conversation  with  the  artless  query,  "  Have  you  read  *  Ten 
Thousand  a  Tear ' ''  ?  He  missed  his  mark  with  Thackeray,  who  smiled 
fatuously  and  answered  :  "  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it ;  in  con- 
fidence, my  dear  fellow,  I  wrote  it."  The  book  shed  lustre  on  his 
children  too,  and  one  of  them  was  wont  to  explain  himself  as  son  of 
**  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,*'  which  reminds  us  of  Mrs,  Ferrier's  "  daughter 
of  the  statue  in  Princes  Street,  you  know,"  when  she  found  that  her 
name  and  address  did  not  sufficiently  identify  her. 

The  next  chapter  takes  us  out  of  the  Babel  of  voices  and  away 
from  the  *•  contradiction  of  sinners  generally  "  to  the  home  in  Salis* 
bury  Boad.  The  boys  whom  Scott  had  praised  were  growing  up. 
The  eldest  had  been  for  some  time  in  London  learning  his  business. 
The  third,  William,  had  got  his  commission,  and  was  in  India.  For 
eight  years,  from  182(3  to  1834,  the  anxious  and  most  dutiful  father 
wrote  letters  to  this  exile,  so  full  of  detail,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
his  daily  life,  that  they  aroDse  our  wonder.  But  they  have  qualities 
more  valuable  than  even  that,  welcome  as  the  full  chronicle  must  have 
been  to  his  soldier  son,  for  they  evidence  not  only  a  true  fatherly 
solicitude  about  his  career  and  his  well-being,  but  an  anxiety  of  the 
tenderest  and  deepest  character  about  his  inner  and  spiritual  life. 
They  are  beautiful  letters,  touched  with  the  light  that  cometh  from 
above*  It  was  shining  more  and  more^  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  this  brave,  upright,  and  lovable  man  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  vortex  of  business  and  the  peace  of  home.  In  1830 
he  had  transferred  his  business  quarters  to  George  Street,  his  home  to 
Ainslie  Place,  and  it  was  at  this  home  that  he  died  on  September  16, 
183'i,  after  an  illness  of  some  length,  from  which  in  those  days  ther^ 
was  no  beneficent  Keith  or  Annandale  to  rescue  him. 

His  monument  is  the  publishing  House  of  Blackwood,  for  there  hi& 
virtues  abide,  not  **  writ  in  water." 

The  business  and  the  magazine  were  left  to  two  capable  sons^ 
Alexander  and  Robert,  who  together  constituted  not  merely  the  firm 
in  George  Street,  but  the  head  of  the  house  in  Great  Stuart  Street, 
whither  Mrs.  Blackwood  removed.  Alexander  was  the  literary  and 
Robert  the  business  partner*  **  Maga  "  was  still  their  chief  concern, 
and,  to  its  support  for  the  first  months,  Professor  Wilson  brought  all 
the  preetige  of  his  name  and  work.  When  a  few  numbers  wera 
brilliantly   launched^  he   was   able   to  relax   his  toil   and   leave  the 
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colnmns  open  to  numerons  contribntors  proud  to  add  their  names  to  his. 
His  was  always  the  favourite,  however,  both  outside  the  ofEcse  and  within 
its  walls,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells  how  a  loyal  compositor  slipped  in 
"Wilson"  after  ''Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare"  in  setting  np 
Mr.  W.  Savage  Landor's  **  Imaginary  Conversation  between  Sonthey 
and  Porson."  The  poet  raged,  and  ** Wilson"  was  blotted  out,  but 
the  wonder  is,  in  those  days  of  adoration  for  Christophpr  North,  that 
his  name  was  put  after,  and  not  before,  the  others. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  apology  for  poor  Branwell  Bront3  and  his  pleading 
for  recognition  gives  a  sacred  interest  to  the  pages  devoted  to  him. 
At  last  be  has  a  hearing,  and  his  passionate  faith  in  bia  own 
powers  may  suffer  pathetic  comparison  with  quotations  from  the 
rambling  rhymes  which  they  achieved.  But  there  may  have  been  a 
spark  from  heaven  in  him,  quenched  and  trampled  out  by  himself  and 
bis  unhappy  fortunes. 

The  younger  Blackwoods  moved  one  by  one  from  home  into  the 
careers  chosen  or  offered,  the  elder  brothers  acting  in  loco  parentis 
with  affectionate  care  and  authority.  Alexander  was  an  invalid  and 
had  to  go  abroad  for  long  periods,  from  which  he  returned  able  for 
work,  but  year  by  year  less  robust,  so  that  his  presence  in  the 
^*  House  "  lasted  only  eleven  years  after  the  "  founder's  "  death.  He 
died  in  March  1845,  making  for  the  moment  a  breach  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  it  seemed  impossible  to  fill  up.  For  he  bad  inherited  all 
the  sweetness  and  patience  which  characterised  his  father,  and^  had, 
too,  his  innate  sense  of  what  was  best  in  literature,  a  gift  cultivated 
by  his  training,  surroundings,  and  experience. 

During  his  superintendence  of  the  magazine,  it  had  a  steady  flow 
of  excellent  support,  Mr.  James  White,  John  Sterling,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Samuel  Warren,  '*  Tom  of  Ingoldsby,"  the  Hardmans,  Samuel 
Phillips,  J.  F.  Murray,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mr.  Grove,  the  late  Justice,  then  a 
young  lawyer,  Balwer  Lytton,  and  others,  keeping  up  its  reputation  for 
original  articles,  as  well  as  for  solid  information  in  many  kinds,  from 
headquarters  in  each.  Wilson,  too,  although  released  by  advancing 
years  from  the  task  of  constant  support,  sent  an  article  now  and 
then  at  his  own  pleasure,  most  welcome  his  of  any,  always  illumined 
with  the  brilliaat  and  sunny  humours  of  his  genius. 

Important  books  increased  on  the  publishing  lists,  none  more  so 
than  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  '*  History  of  Earope,"  the  success  of 
which,  many-volumed  and  ponderous,  was  "  extraordinary."  Readers 
of  that  day  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  brilliant  presentation  of 
^[lational  growth  and  international  relations,  which  began  with  Gibbon, 
but  was  not  domesticated  till  Macaulay  ratified  the  new  order,  ooe 
which  in  our  own  day  has  enrolled  somAny.  illustrious  names— ^Fronde, 
Oreen,  Stubbs,  Lecky,  Gardiner—-so' that  the  rhitbrical  style  and 
pompous  commonplace  of  nnmerdns  jpassagisa  wdre  acoounted  proper  to 
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Alison's  majestic  Babject»  hie  coarsge  and  ioduEtry  receiving  a  recog- 
nition which  would  now  be  granted  only  to  patient  and  accarate 
research,  with  penetration  to  the  principles  which  underlie  every 
national  viciasitade.  **  It  is  beautiful,"  wrote  John  Blackwood  from 
London,  "to  see  the  way  in  which  Alison  keeps  moving  off.  It 
seemed  as  if  about  twenty  people  said  to  themBelves  every  week^ 
*  Let's  have  a  set.'  *' 

There  was  no  division  of  counsels  in  the  partnership,  which  death 
dissolved  in  1845*  Its  union  was  complete  on  all  matters^  literary, 
commercial,  domestic ;  and  when  the  younger  brother  John  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  **  House,"  as  "  Branch  **  in  LondoUj  the  same  implicit 
bond  of  mutual  respect,  consideration  and  assistance  was  maintained. 
This  important  step  was  taken  in  1840,  afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Cadell, 
the  London  agent.  John  had  completed  his  apprenticeship  and  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  A  keen  business  faculty  was  already  apparent 
in  his  suggestions,  and  his  opinions  were  valuable  to  the  brothers. 
*'  The  more  I  see  of  Johnnie,"  wrote  Robert  from  town,  **  the  more 
am  I  satisGed  with  his  prudence,  and  the  confidence  I  would  place  in 
him  is  unbounded/* 

They  decided  to  take  premises  in  London,  where  he  could  be 
installed  as  partner,  and  these  were  found  at  22  Pall  Mall.  Thee 
the  youog  publisher  began  his  reign,  with  a  clerk  and  a  porter  for 
administrative  purposes.  Lockhart  took  an  affectionate  interest  in 
his  new  departure^  and  called  the  rooms  *'  Chapel  of  Ksise  to  the 
Carlton." 

In  the  same  year  we  find  that  Thackeray  was  rejected  as  a  con- 
tributor to  **  Maga,"  lie  offered  a  series  of  papers,  nondescript,  but 
to  contain  ^'  as  much  fun  and  satire  as  I  can  muster,  literary  lath  and 
criticisms  of  a  spicy  nature,  and  general  gossip.*'  But  his  bait  did 
not  tempt  the  brothers,  a  certain  Bohemianisra  in  the  rather  careless 
letter,  perhaps,  prejudicing  them  against  the  writer,  who  showed  in  it 
no  indication  of  his  power. 

A  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Tory  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Marninfi  Fosl  and  republishing  them  in  pamphlet  form  is  interesting, 
John  Blackwood  issued  the  booklet,  revising  the  proofs  with  the  author, 
ivhom  be  liked  much  better  than  he  expected. 

I  have  no  space  for  numerous  details  in  the  conduct  of  '*  Maga  ** 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  staff,  curious  although  these  are.  But  the 
constant  reappearance  of  Lockhart  in  the  story  is  always  of  supreme 
interest.  His  loyal  friendship  never  failed  the  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Blackwood »  and  we  find  the  youthful  "  Brauch  "  in  the  attitude  of 
confidant  to  his  grievances,  concerning  which  Lockhart  was  in  the 
humour  to  make  a  '*Noctes."  But  better  counaels  prevailed,  although 
**  Maga''  lost  a  rousing  article.  John's  letters  to  his  brothers  are  full 
of  racy  news  respecting  authors,  artistS|  and  rival  publishers,  and  his 
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sale-lists  are  most  entertaining.  Pirated  editions  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  old  publishing  firms,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  to  ''  get 
something  effectual  done  about  them."  "The  American  pirate," 
writes  Mrs.  Oliphant,  *'who  has  given  us  all  so  much  trouble,  was,  it 
would  appear,  just  beginning  to  make  his  depredations  felt  in  those 
days.  The  French  one  they  had  apparently  succeeded  in  silencing, 
as  we  hear  of  him  no  more."  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
of  the  craft  were  supporting  the  "  pirate,"  and  launching  him  on  his 
iniquitous  career.  The  rivalries  of  that  day  appear  in  hints,  anec- 
dotes, and  unvarnished  abuse  in  "  Johnnie's  "  letters,  which  are  very 
good  reading.     Here  is  an  extract : 

"  Colburn's  last  feat  in  the  art  of  puffing  a  book  (viz.,  by  causing  Colonel 
Davidson  to  have  him  up  at  the  police-court  for  the  return  of  his  manuscript, 
and  then  publishing  the  book  within  three  days)  has  excited  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  whole  trade.  I  thought  Dickinson  would  have  died  on  the 
spot  when  I  told  him  of  it ;  he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
He  thinks  Bentley  will  commit  suicide,  from  vexation  that  the  master- 
thought  had  not  occurred  to  him  first." 

'*  Johnnie's"  criticisms  on  literature  are  delightful.  ^'I  have  got 
the  whole  of  Bulwer  "  ('*  Schiller  ")  ''  in  type  at  last.  It  is,  I  think,  an 
interesting  memoir ;  there  is  too  much  of  that  inflated  nonsense  about 
^mind'  and  ^  ideal,'  which  seems  inseparable  from  all  writers  on 
Oerman  matters." 

*'  Maga"  was  celebrated  then  as  now  for  its  short  stories.  Modem 
commentators  on  the  *'  short  story  "  would  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  it  came  into  the  world  with  this  fag  end  of  our  century,  but 
some  of  us  have  never  accepted  that  dictum.  Mrs.  Gore  was  a  writer 
both  of  the  long  and  the  short  story  in  1844.  "  I  daresay  you  know," 
she  said  to  John  Blackwood,  "  we  poor  scribblers  do  not  prefer  them, 
as  they  take  twice  as  much  out  of  us  as  common  tale- spinning." 

The  home-life  in  Edinburgh  was  now  recruited  and  refreshed  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Blackwood's  two  little  sons  from  India.  They  found 
an  adoring  circle  of  aunts  and  uncles  in  Great  Stuart  Street, 
amongst  whom  Alexander  Blackwood  was  the  most  beloved.  Little 
IVillie,  now  head  of  the  house  of  Blackwood,  was  deeply  attached  to 
this  uncle,  and  to  some  of  us  who  know  him  well  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  special  tie  between  these  two.  For  the  character  of  the 
older  man  is  reproduced  in  the  "  head  "  of  to-day,  the  type  bequeathed 
by  the  founder. 

Alexander  Blackwood  died  when  Willie  was  nine  years  old,  but  is 
still  freshly  remembered.  After  his  death  the  London  premises  were 
changed  from  Pall  Mall  to  Paternoster  Row,  where  they  are  still.  Mr. 
Langford  was  put  in  charge,  while  John  returned  to  Edinburgh  to 
take  the  vacant  place.  He  paid  many  business  visits  to  London, 
which  the  railway  had  brought  to  about  twelve  hours'  distance,  and 
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^here  his  familiarity  with  all  centres  of  those  interests  which  affected 
the  firm  made  his  freqaent  presence  necessary.  The  political  guidance 
of  *'  Maga  '*  was  one  of  these  interests,  and  we  find  him  absorbed  with 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  the  Corn  Laws  in  January  1846, 

Robert  Blackwood  never  rightly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
brother*B  death,  llis  own  health  began  to  decline  in  1847  ;  twoyeara 
later  he  withdrew  from  active  work,  and  in  1852  he  diei  It  was 
decided  in  1847  to  ask  Captain  Blackwood  to  retire  from  the  Army, 
and  to  take  op  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  firm.  This 
plan,  with  doe  deliberation  and  some  delay,  was  carried  out,  and 
William  Blackwood,  the  aecond,  arrived  in  1848  to  take  his  due  posi- 
tion in  the  business  after  some  necessary  respite.  The  premises  had 
just  been  g^reatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  complete  printing 
establishment.  Tbe  years  from  1849  to  1861  are  therefore  occupied 
ty  the  anaals  of  a  new  partnership,  that  of  John  and  William 
Blackwood. 

l>uring  these  twelve  years  events  of  great  importance  succeeded 
^ach  other.  Not  only  did  ''  The  Caxtons/*  '*  My  Novel/'  and  '*  What 
will  He  do  with  it  ?  ''  appear  in  '*  Maga/'  but  they  were  published  ia 
three  or  four- volume  form  as  the  **  Caxton  Series,*'  William  Edmon- 
etone  Aytoun  made  one  of  a  new  **  Blackwood  group/*  romantic, 
humorous,  poetical,  not  averse  to  being  political  as  occasion  required* 
Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  became  a  contributor,  and  introduced  to  tha 
^rm  that  woman  of  genius,  his  wife,  so  long  known  to  the  world  as 
■*'  George  Eliot/'  And  this  event  shed  most  lustre  on  the  **  House," 
'''The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton"  began  the  wonderful  succession 
of  her  works  towards  the  end  of  185G,  *'  It  awakened  the  world  to 
enthusiasm.  Already  the  signs  of  a  great  success  were  in  the  air, 
-such  as  experienced  watchers  of  public  opinion  could  not  fail  to 
perceive.**  **  Maga"  was  the  medium  of  her  first  success,  but  her  very 
luym-de-plume  was  as  jet  unknown  to  its  editor.  Not  till  **Mr. 
GilSls  Love- Story  "  began  to  appear  did  she  confess  to  the  name  of 
*'  George  Eliot/'  and  three  further  years  elapsed  before  her  true  per- 
sonality was  made  known.  With  **  Adam  Bede  "  her  rabk  in  public 
estimation  rose  to  the  height  which  she  so  magnificently  maintained, 
and  its  success  led  to  a  claim  of  authorship  by  an  impostor  called 
Joseph  Liggins,  which  obliged  her  to  disclose  her  true  name  and 
identity.  The  letters  which  passed  between  her  and  her  publisher 
indicate  much  that  was  characteristic  of  that  sensitive,  modest,  and 
^lear-headed  woman. 

But  other  great  names  belong  to  this  and  the  immediately  snc- 
-ceeding  period.  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  delightful  collaboration  with 
Ajtoun  in  the  **  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads/'  Mr.  Kinglake's  "  War  in  the 
Crimea/'  Captain  Hamley  a  first  appearance  in  **  Maga/*  and — pathetic 
in  its  interest  to  ns   now — Mrs*   Oiiphant's  own  introduction  to  the 
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"  House,"  and  the  commencement  of  her  long  and  much  valued  con- 
nection with  "  Maga,"  all  belong  to  the  years  between  1850  and  1862. 
These  were  the  members  of  the  second  ''Blackwood  group/'  and 
many  are  their  relics  and  associations^  prized  to  this  day  in  the  '^  Old 
Saloon."  Ally  except  the  veteran  Sir  Theodore,  have  passed  away, 
and  we  read  the  personal  reminiscences  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  inter- 
weaves with  the  last  records  in  these  volumes  in  softened  and  regretful 
mood.  Only  one  allusion  gives  us  pause.  It  occurs  in  the  pages 
which  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mudie,  the  great  librarian.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  an  estimate  of  his  services  based  upon  an  imper* 
feet  understanding  of  his  character  and  aims.  He  was  much  mor& 
than  a  ^'  very  energetic,  very  brisk,  and  enterprising  man,  attached  to* 
the  Dissenting  interest,  and  with  a  curious  understan^g  of  the^ 
ocean  of  middle-class  and  unliterary  readers."  One  gathers  that  the 
''  Dissenting  interest"  is  something  quite  outside  the  haunts  of  learn- 
ing and  letters.  But  Mr.  Mudie,  a  large-minded  gentleman,  learned^ 
well-mannered  and  sympathetic,  took  infinite  delight  in  true  literature, 
and  if  he  knew  the  ''  middle  classes,"  well,  it  was  rather  what  they 
needed  than  what  they  liked  that  he  understood,  so  that  he  laboured 
to  bring  into  their  homes  all  that  was  best  in  current  literature.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  found  his  books  in  houses  that  scorn  to  be- 
called  middle-class,  and  if  he  has  raised  to  the  ranks  of  culture  a  fair 
proportion  of  middle-class  men  and  women,  he  has  a  reward  in  the 
success  of  that  noble  endeavour  far  greater  than  mere  fortune,  which 
he  never  more  than  moderately  attained. 

We  must  close  these  volumes  with  welcome  expectation  of  a  third 
to  follow,  fresh  from  the  pen  so  lately  laid  aside,  and  with  congratula- 
tions to  the  ^*  House  of  Blackwood,"  which  has  dedicated  them  to  Mrs^. 
Oliphant,  and  whose  preface  tells  in  so  seemly  a  manner  just  what  is 
due  to  us  of  the  grounds  of  publication. 

A.  M.  Stoddart. 


THE   POSITION   OF  THE   EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 


THE  past  sesaion  witnessed  the   most  reactionary  step  that  has 
hitherto  been  taken  by  the  Stat©  in  reference  to  the  EducatioQ 
qaestiGD. 

The  Government,  defeated  in  its  attempt  of  1896  to  rf^Yolutionise 
onr  elementary  system,  to  abolish  School  Boards,  and  limit  the  scope 
and  growth  of  our  popnlar  schools,  passed  a  comparatively  small 
measure  this  year,  which  has  been  grudgingly  accepted  as  an  instal- 
ment by  the  hierarchies  of  the  Anglican  and  Eoman  Catholic 
Churches. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  effect  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 
it  gives  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  head,  or  more  than  £600,000  a 
year,  to  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools ;  a  further  sam  of  about 
£100,000  a  year  was  given  to  the  Board  schools,  or  not  much  more 
than  1$,  a  head,  in  the  same  session.  At  the  same  time  pressure  is 
put  upon  the  Voluntary  schools  to  group  themselves  in  associations, 
and  these  associations  have  generally  been  constructed  on  sectarian 
and  ecclesiastical  lines.  The  Act  makes  it  dangerous  for  Voluntary 
schools  desiring  farther  aid  not  to  join  these  associations,  and  though 
nominally  tlie  associations  are  merely  to  advise  the  Education  Depart- 
ment how  the  new  grant  shall  be  distributed,  yet  in  fact  they  will  have 
a  great  and  growing  power  over  the  schools  grouped  under  them. 

The  object  and  eflfect  of  this  legislation  is  to  emphasise  the  clerical 
character  of  the  mauBgement  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  which, 
under  our  existing  system,  have  the  exclusive  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  most  of  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Department  have  systematically  helped  this  scheme 
of  the  bishops  and  of  the  National  Society.  They  refused  to  issue  any 
circular  or  instmctions  as  to  areas  or  basis  of  federation  j  they  refosed 
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the  nataral  desire  of  many  managers  to  associate  over  such  small  areas 
as  would  give  the  local  managers  an  effective  voice ;  and  they  allowed 
the  bishops  to  step  forward  and  use  their  diocesan  organisation  in  a 
manner  which  made  any  counter  combination  of  individual  managers 
almost  impossible.  In  a  few  instances  the  county  gentlemen,  by  a 
lay  revolt,  have  secured  the  secular  unit  of  the  county,  but  generally 
the  clergy  have  dominated  and  will  dominate  the  associations ;  and  it 
is  not  the  ordinary  parochial  clergy  but  the  diocesan  wirepullers  and 
managers  who  wiU  frame  and  administer  the  new  policy. 

The  Act  contains  some  platitudes  about  helping  necessitous  schools 
and  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  about  having  due  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  But  all  effective  amendments 
were  rejected,  and  a  conniving  Department  may  leave  the  voluntary 
associations  to  divide  the  money  and  use  it  largely  for  the  relief  of 
the  managers,  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  That  the 
Department  as  now  administered  will  probably  do  this  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  generally  adminis- 
tering the  Education  Acts. 

Thus  at  Heywood  they  have  twice  refused  the  application  of  the 
Town  Council  for  a  School  Boards  in  violation  of  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Department,  and  of  the  pledges  given  during  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1870  through  Parliament.  At  Wimbledon  they  have 
allowed  a  year  to  elapse  after  the  expiratbn  of  a  final  notice  for  a 
School  Board,  in  order  to  enable  the  Voluntary  party  to  beg  or  borrow 
the  necessary  money. 

At  Eastbourne  a  limited  company  has  been  formed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  to  build  schools  and  let 
them,  at  a  profit  of  4  per  cent.,  to  those  who  will  thereby  keep  out  a 
School  Board. 

The  Department,  we  are  told,  make  no  objection.  That  is,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  as  President  of  the  Council  agrees  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  as  an  investor  in  a  building  company  shall  make  4  per 
cent,  out  of  money  which  should  go  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  of  the  schools.  Be  it  noted  that  the  Department  is 
indirectly  making  building  grants  to  Voluntary  schools,  whereas  all 
building  grants  were  supposed  to  be  abolished  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870.  For  the  Department  allows  rent  upon  a  school-building 
to  be  charged  in  the  school  accounts.  It  is  hoped  by  the  promoters 
that  the  new  Voluntary  schools  will  be  built  for  £5  a  place.  Five 
per  cent.,  or  55.  a  place,  will  be  charged  as  rent.  The  new  grant  of 
bs.,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grants,  will  just  pay  this  interest. 
And  the  diocesan  federation,  if  it  pleases,  may,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  out  a  School  Board  at  Eastbourne,  declare  the  new  school 
specially  necessitous,  and  give  even  a  larger  sum.  It  is  notorion^ 
that  many  schools  have  been  worked  for  the  grant  without  subscript 
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tioxia,  and  thus,  whereas  if  there  had  beeo  a  School  Board  at  East- 
boaroe,  the  new  schools  would  hav^e  been  far  better  than  anything  that 
Voluntary  managers  or  Dacal  limited  companies  can  baild  for  £5  a 
place,  and  the  cost  would  have  fallen  on  the  locality,  the  whole  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  going  to  improve  education ;  now  the  com- 
munity of  tax- payers  may  have  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  the 
school  at  Eafltboumey  simply  because  the  people  of  Eastbourne  prefer 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets,  and  the  Government  prefers 
to  keep  the  children  of  Eastbourne  under  the  clergy  of  East- 
bourne. 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Education  Department 
administers  the  law  may  be  fouud  at  Liverpool.  The  reluctant  School 
Board  for  Liverpool  was  forced  to*  buUd  some  new  schools  in  the 
growing  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  were  some  Church  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood  charging  fees^  and  the  obsequious  Board,  in  order 
that  the  clergy  might  not  have  the  obnoxious  spectacle  of  a  free 
Board  school  raising  dangerous  ideas  in  the  minds  of  parents*  applied 
to  the  Education  Department  to  be  allowed  to  charge  fees  in  these 
new  schools.  They  were  unable^  in  the  terms  of  the  Act^  to  show 
any  educational  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  chiidren  from 
these  fees,  but  they  represented  that  it  was  au  educational  advantage 
that  the  Voluntary  schools  should  not  be  inconvenieuced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  free  schools  near  them.  It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  Education  Department  has  sanctioned  the  imposition  of  a  fee 
in  these  newly  opened  schools. 

Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Education  Department,  in  the  interests  of  Denoininationalism,  either 
strains  or  violates  the  Acts  it  should  enforce.  And  if  we  were 
doomed  to  a  perpetuity  of  such  administration,  the  prospect  would 
indeed  be  gloomy.  But  even  in  the  Arctic  Circle  there  comes  a 
short  summer,  and  the  surface  thaws ;  and  we  may  expect  some  day 
to  see  a  President  and  Vice-President  who,  not  to  put  our  hopes  too 
high,  may  in  their  actions  give  effect  to  some  of  the  past  professions 
of  the  present  head  of  the  Department. 

Then,  the  very  vaguenees  of  the  Act  of  last  session,  the  absolute 
power  vested  in  the  Department,  may  make  the  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,  18f)7,  which  was  to  relieve  V'^oluntary  schools  from  all  appreheu- 
sions,  a  means  of  compelling  them  to  be  really  efficient,  or  cease  to  be. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  new  dole  is  part  of  the  annual  votes,  and 
•depends  on  the  will  of  the  HoiiEe  of  Commons  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  declared  more  than  once  that  he  and  bis  friends,  if 
in  power,  would  not  submit  such  a  vote  to  Parliament,  at  any  rate  on 
the  present  terms. 

I  do  not  look  forward  to  the  taking  away  of  this  5s.  I  rather 
look  to  see  it  given  impartially  to  Board  and  Voluntary  schools.    But 
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I  do  look  forward  to  real  conditions  of  eflSciency,  to  real  insistence  on 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

It  would  be  a  moderate  demand  of  the  Education  Department,  as 
a  condition  of  this  grant,  that  the  rules  of  planning  of  the  Code  should 
apply,  so  that  the  school  buildings  should  be  entirely  suited  to  their 
purpose.  No  rent  or  interest  on  construction  should  be  allowed  to 
be  paid  out  of  any  Government  grant.  The  staff  should  far  exceed 
the  minimum,  and  should  be  good  in  quality  as  well  as  sufficient  in 
quantity.  The  subscriptions  should  be  adequate  and  should  be  lond 
fide.  The  audit  should  be  a  real  one,  with  auditors  appointed  by  the 
Government,  not  by  the  managers,  who  are  to  be  audited,  and  there 
should  be  the  same  power  of  surcharging  Voluntary  managers  as  there 
is  for  members  of  School  Boards.* 

Where  the  school  claims  to  be  available  for  the  whole  community, 
and  not  only  for  one  denomination,  the  teachers  should  not  be  limited 
to  members  of  any  one  Church ;  and  where  a  school  claims  to  exist 
only  for  one  denomination,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation 
of  an  undenominational  character,  the  Department  should  cause  an 
undenominational  school  to  be  built,  the  existing  school  not  being 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate  denominational  schools  for  members  of  a 
denomination,  it  is  another  to  give  to  a  denomination,  because  of  the 
length  of  its  purse  and  the  social  influence  of  its  members,  the 
monopoly  of  education  and  the  right  to  exclude  capable  and  honour- 
able citizens  from  the  career  of  teaching. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  hardship  of  denominational  school» 
imposed  on  a  population  who  do  not  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  that  denomi- 
nation is  a  fanciful  or  rare  one.  To  say  nothing  of  Wales  and 
Comw^ll,  with  their  preponderating  Nonconformist  population,  and 
their  numerous  parishes  where  the  Church  of  England  school  is  the 
only  one  available,  I  quote  the  following  statistics  from  the  JSasterm 
Morning  News  of  July  16  in  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  division  of 
Brigg  in  Lincolnshire. 

There  are  61  parishes  in  that  division,  and  in  43  of  them  there  aro 
none  but  Church  of  England  schools.  Taking  all  the  parishes^  ther^ 
are  on  the  books  of 

Church  schools C408  childrea 

Board  schools 1625 

Wesleyan 1648 

Roman  Catholic         .         .         .         .         .         .  165 

In  Church  of  England  Sunday-schools  there  are  3625 

Nonconformist  schools 6671 

According  to  the  Eastern  Morning  News,  there  are  in  this  districb 
fi9i8  Nonconformist  children  compelled  to  attend  Church  of  England* 
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Gchools.  That  is  a  larger  number  than  all  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday  scholars  in  the  district. 

Clearly^  if  we  had  School  Boards  of  proper  area,  say  one  for  every 
Poor  Law  Union,  either  the  clergy  would  claim  that  their  8chcx)la 
were  arailable  for  all,  in  which  case  they  would  ha?e  to  accept  some 
public  management  and  throw  open  their  teaching  appointments  to  all 
the  Churches  which  contribute  scholars;  or  if  they  preferred  their 
isolated  independence,  they  must  see  a  public  system  of  schools 
established  beside  theirs,  and  they  must  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  justify  the  receipt  of  any  State  aid.  The  fact  is,  that  a  dual 
system  of  schools  is  only  tolerable  where  there  is  an  adequate  popula- 
tion to  maintain  more  than  ooe  school  of  complete  efficiency,  and, 
moreover!  the  denominational  school  should  not  be  recognifed  because 
it  has  been  imposed  in  days  gone  by  through  the  joint  dominion  of 
the  squire  and  of  the  parson,  but  only  where  it  represents  the  real 
preference  of  a  substantial  number  of  parents.  But  in  all  cases  the 
right  of  the  community  to  manage,  the  doty  of  the  community  largely 
to  maintain^  the  school  which  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  should  be  recognised  before  aid  is  given  to  a  sectional  and 
private  school* 

These  indications  of  policy  show  that,  bad  as  the  recent  legislation 
t8|  there  are  ample  opportunities  within  the  four  corners  of  the  law 
for  a  Liberal  Administratiou  and  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  to 
remedy  many  of  its  mischiefs,  and  that  the  belief  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  a  permanent  bulwark  to  guard  this  encroachment  of 
clericalism  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  imagined.  It  is  not  the  strength  of 
clericalism,  but  the  slackness  of  the  sense  of  civic  duty  in  our  popula- 
tion, and  specially  iu  that  working  class  which  profits  most  by  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  our  public  school  system,  that  is 
answerable  for  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  parental  rights  and 
public  management  are  now  thrust  aside.  The  debates  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons  proved,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Government, 
that  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  of  the  clerical  press  the  School  Boards 
are  not  unpopular  in  the  country.  Such  speeches  as  those  of  thp 
Conservative  members  for  West  Ham,  of  Major  Kasch,  and  of  others, 
were  remarkable  as  illuminating  the  dark  places  of  Torj^ism  in  a 
wonderful  and  unexpected  manner^ 

A  singular  but  satisfactory  precedent  was  set  this  year  when  the 
Voluntary  Schools  Aid  Bill  came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Spencer  and  others  had  given  notice  of  amendments  which  would 
have  somewhat  liberalised  the  Bill.  To  the  general  surpriso,  Lord 
Halsbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  an  appeal  to  these  Liberal  Lords 
not  to  move  their  amendments  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Bill,  by 
voting  additional  money  grants,  was  essentially  a  money  Bill,  it  was 
jQOt  competent  for  the   Lords  to  amend  it.     On  this  representation. 
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Lord  Spencer  did  not  move  his  amendments.  It  is  qoite  trae  that  id 
the  Honse  of  Lords  the  Lord  ChancellcNr  is  not  the  authorised  voice  of 
the  HoQse  to  role  points  ci  order ;  nevertheless,  an  intimation  from 
the  head  of  the  law,  and  from  an  important  member  of  the  Cabinet^ 
not  dissented  irom  by  his  a^eagnes,  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  it 
will  be  qnite  easy  for  Liberals  hereafter  so  to  associate  requirements 
of  efficiency  with  financial  aid  that  the  Honse  of  Lords  will  be  nnable 
to  meddle  with  the  details  of  their  proposals. 

Therefore,  though,  as  Sydney  Smith  wrote  of  the  Uack  days  of 
Peterloo  and  the  Liverpool  administration,  a  Liberal  Government  may 
seem  as  remote  as  a  thaw  in  Nova  Zembla,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  hope  of  a  change.  We  must  remember  that  the  country,  though^ 
perhaps,  not  eager  for  progress,  is  not  reactionary,  and  that  a  Grovem- 
ment  which  disregards  ordinary  lay  sentiment  in  order  to  hand  over 
the  children  to  clerical  control,  misunderstands  and  offends  the  f unda*^ 
mental  ideas  of  average  Englishmen. 

Mewutime  the  clergy,  with  a  light  heart,  have  supposed  that  the 
concessions  made  to  them  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  were 
indications  of  popular  approval.  They  have  accepted  his  advice,  and 
have  set  out  to  capture  the  Board  Schools.  They  have  agreed  with 
him  that  the  law  which  excludes  sectarian  teaching  from  the  Board 
schools  is  unjust,  and,  until  it  can  be  formally  set  aside,  should  be 
evaded ;  and  we  have  an  indication  of  their  policy  in  the  proposals 
which  have  been  before  the  country  in  reference  to  the  elections  f(»r 
the  London  School  Board. 

In  the  spring  the  Guardian^  which  is  far  the  weightiest  and  most 
responsible  of  the  Church  of  England  organs,  declared  that  what 
Churchmen  required  was  a  guarantee  for  a  better  and  more  congenial 
religious  teaching  in  the  Board  schools ;  that  if  they  could  not  obtain 
this,  it  was  not  their  business  to  be  dragged  at  tiie  tail  of  a  mere 
ratepayers'  agitation  for  a  cheaper  and  worse  kind  of  secular  instruo- 
tion,  and  that  unless  Churchmen  could  be  satisfied  on  this  point  they 
had  better  have  nothing  to  do,  as  Churchmen,  with  the  coming^ 
election. 

In  due  course,  it  seemed  that  this  advice  would  take  effect.  Mr» 
Evelyn  Cecil,  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board  and  nephew  and 
private  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's — which  was  published  in  the  Times  on  July  2  with  that 
ecclesiastic's  answer — in  which  the  new  policy  was  set  forth.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  was  to  be  taught  in  the  Board  schools,  and,  in  addition, 
facilities  were  to  be  given  within  and  without  the  Board  schools  for 
definite  Anglican  teachiug.  This  policy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was 
promptly  approved  by  important  forces  on  the  Conservative  side.  The 
Voluntary  Schools  Defence  Union,  on  Juue  30,  approved  of  the  teach- 
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ing  of  tbe  Apostles*  Creed  as  part  of  the  general  cnrrictilQm,  and  the 

,  farther    securing    facilities    for  children  attending  Board  schools  to 

\he    *'  bronght   np   in  the  faith  of  their    fathers."     The    Bishop   of 

I  Bocliester,  in  whose  diocese  is  the   whole  of  South  London  {TimfS^ 

[August  24),  adopted  and  approved  the  proposals.     The   Times^  in  a 

leading  article  on  July   H,  indicated   that  the  mass  of   Churchmen 

would  think  the  Apostles'  Creed  a  reasonable  and  moderate  basis  for 

teaching.     The  Gitaniian  gave   in   its   adhesion   and  proclaimed  its 

irillingness  to   work   for   the  cause ;  and   the    Sthool   Guardian^  the 

l^nicial  organ  of  tbe  National  Sjciety^  also  demanded  the  Apostles* 

1  Creed  in  the  Board  schools  and  further  facilities  for  Church  teaching 

for  Church  children. 

The  Voluntary  Schools  Defence  Union,  which  bore  the  brunt  of 
I  the  fight  in  1894  on  behalf  of  the  Church  party,  and  which  has  the 
reputation  of  having  raised  most  of  the  necessary  funds  on  that 
occasion,  joined  in  support  of  the  same  policy.  Many  other  weighty 
names  conld  be  quoted  on  the  same  side.  But  Mr.  Diggle,  as  leader 
of  the  so-called  Moderates  on  the  School  Board,  saw  the  danger  of 
joining  battle  on  this  issue.  He  has  looked  forward  to  appealing  to 
the  electors  on  the  cry  of  economy  and  rednction  of  the  rate.  He  saw 
tow  disastrous  was  the  religious  cry  three  years  ago,  and  how^  but  for 
the  caprices  of  the  cumulative  vote,  tte  popular  voice  would  have  left 
him  in  a  minority  at  the  last  election.  He  consequently  issued  {Times^ 
July  14)  a  verbose  manifesto,  which  had  been  settled  and  accepted^ 
after  long  deliberationp  in  a  party  meeting  of  his  coUeagnes,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  would  be  no  parties  to  re-opening 
the  religious  question,  and  that  their  policy  rather  was  to  secure 
economy  by  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility,  and  by  increased 
party  discipline.  The  manifesto  clearly  indicated  his  intention  to  put 
an  end  to  the  experiment  of  an  outside  chairmau,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  resume  his  position  in  the  chair  and,  if  possible^  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Board. 

The  struggle  between  the  party  of  dogmatic  religion  and  the  party 
which  puts  in  the  first  place  the  reduction  of  the  rate  was  accentuated, 
and  the  flamee  have  at  length  burst  out  in  a  conflagration  that  will 
certainly  not  be  extinguished  till  after  the  election, 

Mr.  Diggle  and  his  supporters  rely  on  tbe  ordinary  Conservative 
machinery  that  will  work  the  County  Council  elections.  His  appeal 
for  Conservative  support  is  childish  in  its  simplicity.  He  actually 
describes  his  party  as  the  "  Unionist  **  party.  Though  what  the 
Bupreraacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  undivided  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  government  of  all  the  British  Isles  have  to  do 
with  the  better  staffing  of  London  schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
carricolam,  and  the  supply  of  adequate  school  accommodation,  it  ia 
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hard  to  understand.  Certainly,  the  writer  of  this  article  believes 
himself  to  be  as  staunch  a  Unionist  as  any  of  Mr.  Diggle's  henchmen ; 
and  Mr.  Diggle  did  not  disdain  the  support  of  Father  Buckley,  a 
Home  Ruler,  when  he  was  carrying  his  circular.  But  the  simplicity 
and  childishness  of  Mr.  Diggle's  policy  are  in  the  form,  not  in  the 
substance. 

He  has,  and  probably  rightly,  calculated  that  of  the  two  forces 
which  aid  his  party,  vestrydom  is  more  powerful  than  clericalism,  and 
therefore  he  relies  openly  on  that  wing.  But,  like  the  '^  honest "  man 
in  Horace,  while  he  calls  aloud  on  the  Vestries,  the  London  Municipal 
Society,  the  Conservative  Organisation  to  help  him,  at  the  same  time, 
lahra  movet  vuUiens  audirij  there  is  a  whispered  appeal  to  his  clerical 
supporters :  ''  Keep  quiet  till  after  the  election ;  let  us  get  a  majority, 
and  it  wiU  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Cecil  complained  openly  at  the  Board  that  he  offered  to  Mr. 
Diggle  to  drop  the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  Mr.  Diggle  would  undertake  to 
support  what  are  called  '' facilities " — that  is,  the  withdrawal  of 
children  from  the  ordinary  Bible  teaching  in  order  that  they  may 
attend  special  denominational  lessons.  This  Mr.  Diggle  refused  to 
Mr.  Cecil,  and  now  Mr.  Diggle  has  parted  company  with  the  last 
of  his  Marylebone  colleagues,  with  whom  he  was  elected  three 
years  ago. 

But  is  Mr.  Diggle  really  opposed  to  ''  facilities  "  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  may  be  inexpedient  to  cry  ''  facilities "  on  the  house-top 
during  the  election.  But  the  widest  facilities  are  being  granted  by 
the  School  Management  Committee  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 
Shortly  before  last  Ascension  Day  application  was  made  that  children 
who  attended  service  on  that  day  and  came  late  to  school  might  be 
credited  with  punctual  marks,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  the  Board's  rewards 
for  regularity  and  punctuality. 

Mr.  Davies,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  proposed  that  this 
should  be  allowed,  and  incidentally  the  permission  was  so  widened  in 
committee  that  leave  was  finally  given  in  the  widest  form  possible — 
namely,  that  whenever  a  child  attended  a  religious  service  and  came 
late,  that  late  attendance  should  count  as  an  early  one ;  and,  further, 
that  when  a  child  desired  to  leave  school  to  attend  a  religious  service, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  go  .without  prejudice. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  was  an  alteration  of  the  rule  which 
should  go  to  the  Board,  but  Mr.  Davies,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee,  ruled  that  it  was  no  alteration  and  was  within  the  competence 
of  the  committee.  The  matter,  which  was  not  fully  considered,  will 
come  up  for  further  consideration,  as  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  is 
now  challenged  by  notice  of  motion  at  the  Board,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  proposed  modification  is 
illegal. 
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The  material  point  about  this  matter  is  that  the  diffarence  betweevn 
Mr.  Ocil  and  Mr.  Diggle  is  more  one  of  form  than  of  Bubfitance, 
Mr.  Cecil  woald  give  facilities  openly,  and  go  to  the  electors  on  that 
issae*  Mr.  Diggle  woald  give  facilities  in  a  clandeatiue  manner, 
while  aajing  that  he  woald  not  reopen  the  qneation. 

One  word  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  what  are  called  "  facilities" 
If  these  are  to  be  given  in  Board  eoliools,  they  ahoald  equally  be 
given  in  Voluntary  achools.  Moreover,  any  extension  of  the  ConBcienee 
Clanse  which  would  permit  a  child  to  be  absent  from  the  school  bnildiDi^ 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction^  should  be  given  impartially 
to  all  parentB  desiring  it,  and  not  as  a  means  of  forcing  children  into 
denominational  classes*  The  question  is  a  wide  one,  and  affects  the 
question  of  discipline.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  a  really  national 
system,  where  all  schools  receiving  State  aid  are  placed  under  public 
management,  and  the  teachers  are  of  municipal  not  ecclesiastical 
appointment,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  give  great  facilities  to  iiiom 
parents  who  desire  distinctive  religions  teaching. 

Possibly  we  may  yet  come  in  Eogland  to  a  settlement  of  the 
religious  question  in  our  elementary  schools  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  arrived  at  in  Manitoba,  after  violent  opposition  by  the  Boman 
Catholics,  but  now  apparently  to  be  acquiesced  in  with  the  assent  of 
the  Pope  himself.  That  settlement  would  secure  that  all  the  State- 
aided  schools  should  be  under  public  management,  which  management 
will  include  the  appointment  of  teachers.  But  where  a  special  religious 
denomination  is  strongly  represented  in  a  school,  and  that  denomina- 
tion  would  be  reassured  by  the  presence  of  some  teachers  who  are 
their  co- religionists  there,  a  certain  proportion  of  teachers  of  that 
denomination  should  be  appointed  ;  further,  that  facilities  should  be. 
given,  outside  the  regular  school  hours,  for  the  distinctive  teaching  of 
those  children  by  teachers  chosen  and  appointed  and,  if  necesary, 
paid  by  the  denomination. 

The  only  bodies  who  would  be  affected  by  this  in  England  are  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews,  Abeady»  without  any  inquiry  into 
religious  belief,  probably  considerably  more  than  half  the  Board 
teachers  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England*  The  Jews  bavo 
organised  a  system  of  religious  teaching  outside  fchool  hours,  but 
given  in  the  Board  school  by  permission  vf  the  Board,  and  this  per- 
mission  might  be  extended  to  other  religious  bodies  if  application. 
were  made.  But  the  truth  is  that  though,  for  a  short  time,  parenta 
may  be  instigated  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  teaching  it  is  not 
.likely  that  it  will  be  a&ked  for  generally  or  kept  up  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  acquiescence  of  Nonconformists  who  are  compelled  to 
fiend  their  children  to  Church  of  England  schools  shows  how  good* 
tempered  and  easy  English  people  are  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  average  Nonoonformiat  is  mnch  more  distinctly  Non- 
conformist than  the  average  Chnrch  of  England  parent  is  distinctly 
Anglican. 

*  Oar  great  security  against  the  serions  reopening  of  religions  contro- 
versy is  the  absolute  disapproval  with  which  that  controversy  was 
regarded  by  ordinary  men  of  all  parties.  Leading  Conservatives  on 
the  School  Boards  of  the  great  towns  of  the  north  were  aghast  at 
what  they  considered  the  folly  of  the  Church  party  in  London  ;  and 
tbB  London  School  Board,  so  far  from  being  an  example  to  those 
Boards,  has  become  an  awful  warning  of  what  they  should  avoid. 

•  Turning  to  the  question  of  economy,  what  evidence  is  there  that 
Mr.  Diggle  and  his  friends  would  reduce  the  cost  and  maintain  the 
efficienoy  of  the  School  Board  for  London  ?  Certainly  they  have  done 
nothing  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  where  they  might  have 
done  much.  The  Act  of  last  session,  had  it  applied  to  Board  schools, 
wtmld  have  relieved  the  ratepayers  of  London  of  a  charge  of  £200,000 
a  year  if  the  Board  had  been  treated  as  well  as  the  Voluntary  schools. 
But  Mr.  Diggle  and  his  majority  did  nothing  to  petition  in  favour  of 
this  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  Diggle  and  his  party  are  desirous  of  giving  the  Voluntary 
schools  of  London  aid  from  the  rates  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Board  schools,  which  would  add  a  charge  to  the  rates  of  at  least 
£350,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Diggle  has  persistently  supported  a  scheme  of  superannuation, 
so^unsound  financially  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  ratepayers  would 
have  to  be  calculated  by  millions.  And  he  is  compromising  the  good 
faith  of  the  Board  by  compelling  all  persons  newly  appointed  to  con- 
tribute to  this  scheme,  dangling  before  them  the  old  table  of  benefits 
and  yet  giving  them  for  the  present  only  such  benefits  as  the  fund 
can  afford  pending  some  visionary  Parliamentary  legislation.  The 
benefits  the  fund  can  afford,  judging  by  the  few  who  are  from  time 
time  pensioned  under  it,  are  about  an  eighth  of  the  apparent  benefits 
originally  set  forth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  denominational  party  are  not  an  economical 
party,  they  are  really  a  wasteful  party.  Their  economies  come  in 
where  expenditure  would  improve  efficiency,  and  widen  the  gap 
between  the  Board  and  Voluntary  schools.  In  other  matters,  they 
are  as  ready  to  vote  money  as  any  other  members  of  the  Board,  and 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  aiding  Voluntary  schools  from  the 
rates,  they  are  willing  to  add  enormously  to  the  ratepayers'  burdens 
while  throwing  aside  all  consideration  for  the  ratepayers'  rights. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  help  those  who  claimed  their  legal  right 
to  free  education,  they  have  waited  and  waited  while  the  Voluntary 
«mauagers  denied  that  right.  They  claim  the  right  of  the  parent  to  choose 
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his  school  when  that  claim  is  for  a  deDominational  school,  they  throw 
over  that  claim  and  abandon  school  provision  already  sanctioned  when 
denominational  managers  offer  to  bnild,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
large  numbers  of  parents  asking  for  a  Board  school.  They  advocate 
the  purchase  of  dearer  and  less  suitable  school  sites  when  a  better  site 
is  objected  to  by  managers  of  neighbouring  denominational  sdiools. 
In  a  word  hostility  to  public  management,  sympathy  with  sectarian 
teaching,  is  the  key  to  their  policy,  not  a  regud  for  the  ratepayers  or 
any  study  for  economy  or  efficiency. 

E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 


DOES  AMERICA  HATE  ENGLAND? 


THIS  qnestion  has  beeo  much  diacasaed  of  late  in  Britain ;  and  the 
answer  has  generally  been  gi^en  in  the  afBrmatiye ;  even  the 
Spectator^  a  powerful  and  tme  friend  of  the  Bepnblio,  has  been  relac- 
tantly  driven  to  that  side. 

But  the  correct  answer  to  this  inqniry  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
by  hatred,  for  this  may  be  of  two  kinds — one  deep,  permanent, 
generally  racial,  which  creates  hereditary  antipathy  and  rendera 
the  parties  natural  enemies;  the  other  only  temporary  and  skin- 
deep;  indignation  and  resentment  aroused  by  specific  questions 
which  'pass  with  their  settlement,  leaving  no  serious  estrangement 
behind. 

That  several  causes  exist,  which  must  always  create  more  or  less 
irritation  in  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain,  is  obvious.  The 
Canadian  question  must  always  do  so.  Imagine  Scotland  Bepublican^ 
owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  constantly  proclaiming  it» 
readiness  to  attack  Britain  at  their  bidding.  The  industrial  question 
also  has  its  e£Eect.  A  score  of  articles  ''  made  in  Germany "  are 
causing  irritation  in  England.  What  can  a  thousand  articles  *^  made 
in  England"  be  expected  to  do  in  the  United  States?  Industrial 
competitors,  and  the  workmen  employed  by  them,  are  very  sensitive 
and  easily  irritated ;  and  in  our  day,  when  every  nation  of  the  front 
rank  aspires  to  manufacture  and  produce  for  its  own  wants^  ''  Foreign 
Commerce"  and  ''Free  Trade"  do  not  always  make  for  peace  and 
goodwill  among  nations,  but  the  contrary.  Nations  are  disposed  to 
resent  industrial  invasion,  Free-Trade  Britain  not  less  than  Protectire 
Germany. 

But  deeper  than  these  causes  of  irritation  there  does  lie  at  the  core 
of  the  national  heart  of  the  Bepublic  a  strong  and  ineradicable  strataoi 
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of  genaine  respect,  admiratioii,  and  affection  for  the  old  borne.  The 
pride  of  race  is  always  there  at  the  bottom — latent,  indeed,  in  quiet 
times,  bat  deciBively  shown  in  anpreme  moments  when  stirred  by  great 
issues  which  affect  the  safety  of  the  old  home  and  involve  the  race. 
The  strongest  sentiment  in  man,  the  real  motive  which  at  the  crisia 
determines  his  action  in  international  affairs,  is  racial  Upon  this  tree 
grow  the  one  langnage,  one  religion,  one  literatare,  and  one  law  which 
bind  men  together  and  make  them  bixithers  in  time  of  need  as  against 
men  of  other  races*  This  racial  sentiment  goes  deeper  and  reaches 
higher  than  questions  of  mere  pecuniary  import,  or  of  material 
interests.  The  most  recent  proof  that  this  pride  of  race  exists  in 
America  in  an  intense  degree  was  given,  even  at  the  very  height  of 
the  Venezoelan  dispute,  when  it  was  suspected  that  a  combination  of 
European  Powers  was  behind  Germany's  action  in  regard  to  the 
Transvaal,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  humiliation  and  min  of  Britain^ 
and  was  taking  advantage  of  the  family  quarrel  to  begin  the  partition 
of  the  possessions  of  the  only  other  member  of  onr  race*  When  the 
plucky  little  island  took  up  the  challenge  and  prepared  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  to  meet  the  world  in  arms,  the  American  conti- 
nent, from  JIaine  to  California,  might  be  said  to  have  burst  forth  in 
one  wild  cheer,  a  cheer  which  meant  more  than  prosaic  people  will 
believe,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  even  the  American  knew  who  could 
Dot  help  the  uncontrollable  outburst;  nor  can  one  tell  how  far  thia 
impulse,  which  he  could  not  check,  would  lead  him  when  once  in  full 
swing*  Senator  Wolcott  only  expressed  in  the  Senate  what  the  out- 
side millions  felt ;  the  average  American  just  said  to  himself,  **  Thia 
is  our  own  race,  this  is  what  we  do ;  this  is  how  we  do  it ;  of  course 
we  have  some  difference  of  our  own  with  her,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
let  even  our  Motherland  light  the  torch  of  war  upon  our  continent ; 
she  must  arbitrate  all  questions  concerning  territory  here — but  thia  is 
a  little  family  matter  between  ourselves.  It  does  not  mean  that 
German,  Russian,  and  Frenchman,  or  any  foreigners,  may  combine  to 
attack  our  race  to  its  destruction,  without  counting  as  in.  No, 
Sir-ee." 

No  combination  of  other  races  is  likely  to  estimate  at  a  tithe  of  its 
true  value  the  strength  of  this  sentiment  throughout  our  race,  or  cor- 
rectly gauge  how  very  much  thicker  than  water  our  race  blood  will  be 
found  if  it  is  ever  brought  to  the  test* 

The  message  which  President  McKinley  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  at 
her  Jubilee  was  another  evidence  of  race  pride,  and  was  no  mere 
formal  effusion.  More  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the 
United  States  would  hesitate  to  compliment  and  praise  her  Majesty 
and  sing  **  God  Save  the  Queen  "  with  enthusiasm.  She  is  nniver- 
sally  recognised  there  as  the  truest  of  the  true  friends  of  the  Republic^ 
for  ahe  stood  a  friend  when  a  friend  was  needed.^ 
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It  is  strange  that  snch  evidences  of  race  unity  at  bottom,  and  of 
gennine,  cordial  friendship,  should  not  outweigh  some  alleged  lack  of 
courtesy  of  expression  in  a  message  written  by  a  President  to  his  own 
Congress  or  by  a  Secretary  of  State  to  his  own  Minister.  Yet  the 
Spectator  concludlBS  that  Americans  hate  England,  and  this  opinion  it 
bases  upon  such  trifles  as  these. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  discussion  upon  American  school- 
books  reciting  the  facts  of  American  history ;  this  is  held  to  make 
every  American  boy  and  girl  a  hater  of  England.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  possible  escape,  for 
American  history  begins  with  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  their 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  Britons.  The  Republic  has  never  had  a 
dangerous  foe  except  Britain,  for  the  short  campaign  against  Mexico 
made  no  lasting  impression  upon  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  state  the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  and  even  if  there 
were  added  the  further  facts  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
British  statesmen  opposed  the  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  even  ai 
that  early  day,  and  that  now  the  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  Britain  reigns  over  her  colonies  gives  an  example  to  the  whole 
world,  these  things  would  make  no  impression  upon  children.  The 
young  American  must  begin  in  our  day  as  an  intense  hater  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  we  must  accept :  generations  will  elapse  before  it  can 
be  greatly  modified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
American  to  acquire  further  and  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  of  the  later  treatment  of  her  colonies  by 
Britain,  and  of  British  history  and  the  part  his  race  has  played  in  the 
OU  World  without  becoming  her  admirer;  and  should  he  have 
British  blood  in  his  veins — which  most  Americans  can  boast — without 
being  very  proud  of  his  race.  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  we  have 
to  build  our  hopes  of  closer  union  between  the  old  and  the  new  lands. 
Englishmen  and  Hessians  fightiog  Washington  must  give  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  as  they  grow  older,  to  other  pictures  in  which 
Britain  and  America  are  seen  standing  side  by  side,  the  two  great 
pillars  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  the  sole 
members  of  our  race.  Later  must  come  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Burns,  and  Scott;  then  the  political  history  of  England, 
Cromwell,  Sydney,  Bussell,  Hampden,  Chatham,  Burke,  and  the  many 
others,  until  the  youug  American  learns  that  from  Britain  he  has 
derived,  not  only  his  language,  but  his  laws,  religion,  and  even  his 
free  institutions ;  and  that  the  political  institutions  of  the  two 
countries  are  similar— one  crowned,  the  other  uncrowned — ^yet  both 
Republican,  since  in  both  there  is  government  of  the  people  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  which  is  the  essence  of  Republicanism, 
lliis  is  the  chief  point  which  influences  the  ardent  young  politician, 
and  gives  the  old  UEhd  at  last  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  yomig 
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America.     From  this  time  on,  the  race  sentiment  grows  stronger  antl 
stronger  in  his  heart  as  knowledge  increases. 

Uow  different  with  the  yonng  Canadian  and  Australian,  who  learn 
with  their  first  lessons  that  the  rights  of  Britons  hare  never  been 
denied  them^  and  find  in  Britain  the  most  generons,  most  illustrious, 
and  kindest  of  mothers,  whom  they  reverence  and  love  from  the  begin- 
ning* Such  the  opposite  results  of  tender  and  proper  regard  for 
colonies  and  dependencies  and  of  denial  to  them  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  enjoyed  at  home. 

Whether  at  this  day  seeds  of  future  hatred  or  affection  are  being 
sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  to  come  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  should  be  the  vital  question  for  statesmen  engaged  in  Empire- 
building.  What  an  expanding  nation  would  here  do  **  highly,  that 
should  she  holily/*  for  assuredly  Empire  founded  upon  violent  conquest, 
conspiracy,  or  oppression,  or  upon  any  foundation  other  than  the 
aincare  affection  of  the  people  embraced,  can  neither  endure  nor  add 
to  the  power  or  glory  of  the  conqueror,  but  prove  a  source  of  continual 
and  increasing  weakness  and  of  shame. 

While,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  deep- seated,  bitter 
national  hatred  in  the  United  States  against  Britaiu,  there  is  no 
question  but  there  has  been  recently  a  wave  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation at  her  conduct.      This  has  sprung  from  two  questions : 

First,  Ambassador  Pauncefote  and  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  years 
1^^  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  the  Behring  Sea  question^  and  Lord 
Salisbury  telegraphed  his  congratulations,  through  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote, to  Mr*  Blaine.  The  two  nations  were  jointly  to  police  the  seas 
and  stop  the  barbarous  destruction  of  the  female  seals.  Canada 
appeared  at  Washington  and  demanded  to  see  the  President  of  the- 
United  States  upon  the  subject.  Audience  was  denied  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous colony ;  nevertheless,  her  action  forced  Lord  Salisbury  to 
disavow  the  treaty.  No  confidence  here  is  violated,  as  President 
Harrison  referred  to  the  snbject  in  a  message  to  Congress.  Britain 
was  informed  that  Lf  she  presumed  to  make  treaties  in  which  Canada 
was  interested  without  her  consent,  she  would  not  have  Canada  very^ 
long.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Canada  took  precisely  the  same-' 
position  in  regard  to  international  copyright.  It  is  this  long-de&iredr 
treaty -making  power  which  Canada  has  recently  acquired  for  herself, 
at  least  as  far  as  concerns  fiscal  policy^  so  that  she  need  no  longer 
even  consult  her  suzerain.  She  can  now  appear  at  Washington  and 
insist  upon  being  received  when  now  tariff  measures  are  desired/ 
having  suddenly  become  a  **  free  nation,*'  according  to  her  Prime 
Minister.  There  are  surprises  in  store  here  for  the  indulgent 
mother. 

The  repudiation  of  the  Behring  Sea  settlement  aroused  a  de«p 
feeling  of  resentment,  not  only  among  the  uninformed,  but  among 
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the  educated  class  of  Americans,  who  were  and  are  Britain's  best 
friends ;  and  this  has  been  greatly  embittered  by  charges,  commonly 
made  in  British  publications,  that  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
adhere  to  the  findings  of  the  Behring  Sea  tribonal.  Nothing  could 
be  more  baseless  than  such  a  charge.  The  tribunal  decided  that  the 
United  States  were  liable  for  certain  vessels  seized  which  carried  the 
British  flag,  and  payment  was  directed  to  be  made,  either  of  a  stated 
sum  by  mutual  agreement,  or,  failing  this,  of  damages  to  be  assessed 
by  a  Commission.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  a 
fixed  sum  with  Ambassador  Pauncefote,  ''  subject  to  an  appropriation 
by  Congress'' — those  are  the  very  words  of  the  agreement.  When 
the  Bill  was  presented  in  Congress  for  an  appropriation,  the  ex-chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Belations,  Mr.  Hitt,  rose  and 
stated  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  fishing-boats  in  question 
were  really  owned,  to  a  great  extent,  by  naturalised  Americans. 
Evidence  had  been  found  that  a  blacksmith  in  San  Francisco,  a 
British  subject,  had  been  paid  $100  to  take  title  to  these  boats,  so 
that  the  British  flag  could  be  prostituted  to  cover  the  killing  of  the 
female  seals,  which  was  unlawful  under  American  law.  Only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  claimed  was  due  to  Canadians,  the  remainder 
of  the  claim  belonged  to  naturalised  Americans,  who  had  broken 
American  laws  by  engaging  in  this  nefarious  and  unlawful  traflSc. 
Mr.  Hitt  asked  that  the  right  of  the  Government,  under  the  award, 
to  have  these  claims  examined  by  a  Commission,  be  exerdsed. 
Congress  agreed  to  this,  and  the  Commission  was  promptly  appointed 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  is  now  sitting,  and  the 
result,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  will  vindicate  the  contention  of  the 
United  States  Grovemment — viz.,  that  a  fraud  has  been  attempted. 
Yet  many  British  papers  at  intervals  have  repeated  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  Grovemment  has  been  false  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Behring  Sea  award.  Charges  of  national  dishonour — and  such  a 
charge  involves  this — always  cause  intense  bitterness.  Writers  who 
make  them  falsely,  as  in  this  case,  have  much  to  answer  for. 

Much  ofience  has  been  taken  in  Britain  at  Secretary  Sherman's 
recent  message  about  the  destruction  of  the  seals.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  not  observed  the  usual  diplomatic  reserve  and  courtesy.  Granted  ; 
but  had  he  not  some  excuse  for  plain  speaking  ?  It  is  stated  that 
before  Mr.  Sherman's  letter  was  written — to  his  own  Minister,  be  it 
remembered,  not  to  the  British  Government — Lord  Salisbury  had 
already  refused  a  conference  on  the  subject.  After  that  letter.  Lord 
Salisbury  thought  better  of  it,  and  agrees  to  the  conference,  which  ia 
to  meet  immediately  in  Washington.  How  this  matter  is  viewed  in 
America  is  shown  by  the  following  cable  from  Washiugton  in  to-day's 
(Sept.  20)  newspapers : 
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**  The  officials  af  the  State  Department  are  not  disposed  to  comment  upon 
tbe  correspondence  wbich  has  been  published  relating  to  the  fur  seal  ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Tliey  say,  however, 
that  it  shows  that  the  object  sought  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  pa^it  three  years  has  been  attained  by  the  agreement  of  Great 
Britain  to  participate  in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  October.  They  point 
out  that  the  refusal  of  tiie  British  Government  heretofore  to  consent  to  such  a 
confei*ence  led  to  the  transmission  to  Mr,  Hay,  United  States  Ambai5?ador 
in  London,  of  Mr.  Sherman's  note  of  May  10»  which  was  followed  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  agreeing  to  hold  a  conference." 

The  whole  Behring  Sea  business  has  been  mismanaged  by  Britain 

— as  is  believed  contrary  to  her  real  wishes — simply  because  she  could 

not  govern  her  colony;  the  colony   has   governed   her,  as  she  wilt 

Lunder  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  successors  hereafter,  as  time  will 

rBhow. 

The  second  cause  of  the  bitter  hostility  which  has  been  aroused 
recently  against  Britain  is  her  conduct  upon  the  Venezuela  question* 
Let  ns  look  at  the  facts  in  this  case.  For  many  years  the  United 
States  Government  argea  npon  Great  Britain  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  that  the  territorial  dispute  with  Venezuela,  her  small  Re- 
pDblican  neighbourj  should  be  settled  amicably  by  arbitration.  The 
eixteen  American  Bepoblics  having  agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
arbitration,  it  is  hoped  that  Britain  will  not  attempt  to  light  the 
torch  of  war  upon  the  American  continent.  Mr.  Gladstone's  adminis- 
tration, through  Earl  Granville,  Foreign  Minister,  agree  to  arbitrate. 
Lord  Salisbury  enters  upon  office,  and  immediately  withdraws  from 
the  agreement  and  refuses  to  arbitrate.  Repeated  requests  from  the 
United  States  are  made  without  result.  Finally,  President  Cleveland 
appears  upon  the  scene.  Now  President  Cleveland  has  one  great 
wish — namely,  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  tbe  United  States.  It  was  my  privilege  to  introdace  the 
first  Parliamentary  Committee  that  approached  him  upon  the  subject. 
The  interest  he  took  in  it  was  surprising,  and  his  intimate  friends  well 
know  that  the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  lies  nearest  his 
heart  of  all  public  queatione.  He  is,  beyond  all  things,  a  believer  in 
the  peaceful  arbitration  of  international  disputes. 

He  asks  Britain  for  a  final  reply.  Will  she,  or  will  she  not,  arbi- 
trate this  territorial  dispute  with  Venezuela  ?  Upon  his  return  to 
Washington  one  evening  from  a  journey,  he  reads  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  writes  his  message  before  he  retires  for  the  night.  It 
gives  great  offence  in  Britain,  but  this  is  because  the  British  people 
do  not  knoiv  that  for  fifteen  years  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  begging  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  this  question,  and  that 
Britain  has  agreed  to  do  so.  The  message  is  not  addressed  to  the 
British  Oovemment  but  to  the  American  Congress,  and  the  President 
conclndes  by  stating  in  effect  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
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States  Government  to  protect  Venezuela  shoold  Britain  presnme  to 
enforce  her  own  views  of  her  territorial  rights. 

There  is  no  question  bat  that  the  United  States  would  have  fought, 
or  will  to-daj  fight,  any  nation — even  Britain — ^in  defence  of  the 
principle  of  peaceful  arbitration  upon  questions  relating  to  the  terri* 
tonal  rights  of  foreign  Powers  upon  the  American  continent.  Sixteen 
of  the  seventeen  American  Bepublics  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  their 
differences^  and  why  should  a  European  Power  be  permitted  to  make 
war  on  that  Continent  thus  dedicated  to  arbitration  ?  Nations  have 
their  red  rags.  Every  one  knows  that  Great  Britain  would  fight  in 
defence  of  her  right  of  asylum.  Every  one  knows  that  she  would 
defend  her  colonies  to  the  extent  of  her  power.  There  should  be  no 
mistake  made  by  the  British  people  upon  this  point,  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  any  European  nation  to  attack  an  American 
State  in  consequence  of  a  territorial  dispute.  These  claims  are  to  be 
settled  by  peaceful  arbitration. 

It  is  not  alone  the  uninformed  masses  of  the  American  people, 
whose  passions  would  be  inflamed  in  support  of  war  in  defence  of  this 
principle,  but  the  educated  classes,  who  will  be  found  most  determined 
in  its  defence ;  and  it  is  upon  these  educated  classes,  for  reasons 
stated,  that  Britain  must  depend  for  friends,  because  it  is  with  educa- 
tion alone  that  there  can  come  a  just  estimate  of  the  past,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  which  the  British  people  hold  to-day  in 
regard  to  colonial  liberties  and  to  international  arbitration.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that^  although  public  sentiment  in  Britain 
forced  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  peaceful  arbitration,  as  requested  by 
the  United  States  Government,  nevertheless  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  cannot  be  successfully  reached  and  impressed  with 
that  fact.  The  educated  people,  who  follow  foreign  affairs,  do  know 
and  appreciate  that  the  best  people  in  America  had  with  them  the 
best  people  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  settlement  by  arbitration, 
but  to  the  masses  it  must  unfortunately  appear  that  Britain  refused 
arbitration  until  forced  to  accept  it  by  the  United  States.  The  truth, 
however,  fortunately  for  our  race,  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced 
by  his  own  people  to  recede  from  his  position.  The  questions  which 
Britons  might  ask  themselves,  when  seeking  for  some  explanation  of 
the  hatired  aroused  in  the  United  States  recently  against  their  country,, 
seem  to  be  these :  Does  not  a  nation  deserve  to  be  hated  which  refuses 
to  fulfil  its  agreement  to  arbitrate  a  territorial  dispute  with  a  weak 
power  ?  Is  not  irritation  justified  against  a  nation  which,  having 
agreed  to  a  treaty  settling  seal  fisheries,  repudiates  it  at  the  dictation 
of  a  colony,  with  which  the  other  contracting  party  has  nothings 
whatever  to  do  ? 

These  are  the  only  two  questions  which  have  recently  aroused  the> 
United  States  against  Britain.    *In  that  of  Venezuela,  we  have  seen 
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that  the  unfortunate  hatred  engendered  was  wholly  unnecessary  and 
caused  solely  by  Lord  Salisbury  refasing  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment of  his  predecessor.  Arbitration  asked  for  by  the  United  States 
has  DOW  been  agreed  to,  and  the  question  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  us  hope  soon  forgotten,  although  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  peacefal  arbitration  in  this  case  should  ever  be  remembered. 

The  other  question,  that  of  pelagic  sealing,  is  now  to  be  in  oon- 
fereuce  again,  as  before  asked  for  by  the  United  States^  but  also 
refused  by  Lord  Salisbury — at  first — ^and  in  a  fair  way  tovyards  settle- 
ment ;  and  let  us  hope  it  is  soon  also  to  be  forgotten,  always  except- 
ing that  in  this  case  also  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbitration  was 
invoked  and  peace  preserved  through  the  Behring  Sea  tribunal,  even 
after  the  treaty  agreed  to  was  cancelled  upon  Canada's  demand. 

With  the  removal  of  these  two  causes  of  hatred  there  remains  not  a 
serioQS  cloud  upon  the  horizon  between  the  two  branches  of  our  race 
at  present  The  proposed  general  treaty  of  arbitration  is  again  to  be 
taken  np  under  happier  conditions.  It  is  greatly  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
credit  that  he  proposed  it ;  and  in  recognition  of  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two  nations,  Americans  ar© 
disposed  to  forgive  and  forget  his  unfortunate  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  of  his  country  to  arbitrate  the  Venezuelan  question.  As 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  Behring  Sea  Treaty,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Secretary  Blaine,  no  one  conversant  with  the  circuiu stances 
holds  him  responsible.  He  could  not  have  successfully  withstood 
Canada,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  repudiate. 

The  treaty,  which  failed  of  ratification,  obtained,  let  it  always  b© 
remembered,  within  six  votes  of  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  of 
the  Senate.  A  greater  number  than  these  six  votes  was  thrown 
against  it,  for  reasons  with  which  the  treaty  itself  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Into  the  personal  and  political  history,  however,  of 
the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which  President  McKinley  declared  it  was 
our  duty  to  pass,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  enter.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority  for  any  measure  which  becomes  involved 
in  the  vortex  of  party  politics  and  personal  quarrels.  A  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  branches  of  our  race  is  certain  to  come.  The 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  universities  of  the  United  States  are  its  ardent 
supporters,  President  McKinley  and  his  Cabinet  being  among  the 
foremost.  No  other  question  before  the  nation  enlists  such  general 
enlightened  support  from  the  best  men  of  both  parties.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  two  nations  should  not  now 
again  draw  closer  and  closer  together.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
each  should  be  careful  hereafter  to  give  to  the  other  no  just  cause  of 
offence,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  true  that,  Briton  and  American  being 
of  the  same  race,  what  would  be  offensive  to  the  one  would  be  equally 
80  to  the  other. 
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Both  Briton  and  American  can  dwell  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
upon  this  fact,  which  recent  eyents  have  condosiyely  proven,  that 
there  is  in  each  country  so  powerful  an  element  favouring  peace 
within  the  race,  that  no  Grovernment,  however  strong,  either  in  the  old 
land  or  in  the  new,  can  decline  peaceful  arbitration,  when  offered  by 
the  other,  as  the  Christian  substitute  for  the  brutal  test  of  war.  No 
small  compensation  thisi,  even  for  the  estrangement  which  has  arisen 
over  two  questions,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  passing  away,  leaving 
fortunately  unimpaired  in  the  Bepublic  that  element  which  may  be 
trusted  to  determine  international  action  in  a  crisis — pride  of  race — a 
force  lying  too  deep  in  the  national  heart  to  be  revealed  under  calm 
fleas,  but  which,  under  the  recent  swing  of  the  tempest,  bared  its  great 
head  high  enough  above  the  surge  to  be  seen  and  noted  of  all  men — 
a  dangerous  rook  upon  a  fatal  shore,  for  other  races  in  combination, 
to  strike  against — if  ever  they  attempt  to  sail  that  unsailed  sea. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
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AS  OUT  dominant  impression  of  a  piotare  is  that  of  an  arrangement 
of  eoloars,  we  most  begin  oor  analysis  of  the  perceptive 
phenomena  in  the  domain  of  painting  by  an  examination  into  the 
part  played  by  colour. 

As  we  have  already  shown  by  our  first  two  elementarj 
experiments  comparing  the  seeing  of  a  white  and  a  coloured  blanks 
colour  makes  ihinjs  e^isy  to  set.  Colour  gives  the  eye  a  grip,  so  to- 
speat,  on  shape,  preventing  its  slipping  off;  we  can  look  much  longer 
at  a  coloured  object  than  an  nncoloured  ;  and  the  colouring  of  archi- 
tectnre  enables  us  to  realise  its  details  and  ita  ciisemUe  much  quicker 
and  more  easily.  For  the  same  reason  coloured  objects  always  fee) 
more  familiar  than  nncoloured  ones,  and  the  latter  seem  always  to 
remain  in  a  way  strange  and  external ;  so  that  children,  in  colouring 
their  picture  books,  are  probably  actuated  not  so  mnch  by  the  sensaona 
pleasure  of  colour  as  such,  as  by  a  desire  to  bring  the  objects  repre- 
sented into  a  closer  and,  so  to  speak,  warmer  relation  with  themselves. 

The  power  which  colour  possesses  of  putting  the  beholder  into  more 
intimate  relation  with  shapes  is  not  explicable  by  the  mere  excitement 
of  the  eye*  It  is  due  to  the  curious  action  of  colour  on  respiration, 
OQ  the  fact  that,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  we  seem  to  inhah 
ealtmr.  For,  while  stimulating  the  eye,  we  find  that  colour  also 
stimulates  the  nostrils  and  the  top  of  the  throat ;  for  a  colour  sensa- 
tion on  the  eye  is  followed  quite  involuntarily  by  a  strong  movement 
of  inspiration,  producing  thereby  a  rush  of  cold  air  through  the  nostrils 
on  to  the  tongue  and  the  top  of  the  throat,  and  this  rush  of  cold  air 
has  a  singularly  stimulating  effect :  sometimes  the  sight  of  an  extremely 
vivid  colour  like  that  of  tropical  birds,  or  of  vivid  local  colour  strong 
op  by  brilliant  sunshine,  has  a  curious  effect  on  the  top  of  the  throaty 
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amouDting  to  an  impalse  to  give  oat  voice.  Colonrless  objects,  on 
the  contrary,  offer  no  indncement  to  draw  a  long  breath.  If  one 
breathes  in  strongly,  neverthelesp,  there  resnlts  a  sense  of  almost 
intolerable  insipidity,  like  the  taste  of  white  of  egg  without  salt. 

This  connection  between  colour  stimulation  and  respiration  can  be 
tested  by  looking  at  juxtaposed  colours  while  alternately  breathing 
and  holding  one's  breath.  This  experiment  brings  out  the  unexpected 
fact  that  when  divorced  from  respiration  the  eye  loses  much  of  its 
sensitiveness ;  crude  colours,  or  crude  combinations,  do  not  offend  us 
equally  while  we  refrain  from  breathing.  Let  us  take,  for  a  trial,  a 
picture  in  a  delicate  scheme  of  colour :  olive  trees  on  a  pale  russet 
hillside ;  and  let  us  fasten  a  red  patch  at  one  comer  and  a  yellow  patch 
on  the  other  and  a  bright  blue  patch  in  the  middle.  Looking  at  this 
appalling  comlnnation  while  holding  the  breath,  we  find  that  it  causes 
us  no  kind  of  distress.  But  as  soon  as  we  resume  breathing  we  find 
that  we  cannot  endure  to  look  at  it  any  longer.  For  the  moderate 
sort  of  even  respiration  instinctively  adopted  while  looking  at  the 
delicate  scheme  of  colour  of  the  landscape  is  roughly  disturbed  by  the 
patches  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  ;  they  force  the  breathing  into  violent 
inspiration,  which  is  felt  as  a  sudden  over-stimulation  of  certain  tracts 
in  the  region  of  taste  and  smell,  almost  as  in  smelling  a  rose  we 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  pungent  smell  like 
that  of  smelling-salts.  When  we  remove  the  three  patches  of  colour 
and  look  at  them  together  we  have  no  sense  of  aversion,  for,  although 
they  force  us  to  inhale  more  air  than  normally,  we  no  longer  experi- 
ence an  uneven  stimulation,  excessive  and  insufficient  alternately.  If 
now  we  look  at  the  picture  without  the  patches,  we  experience  a 
curious  complex  excitement  of  the  nature  both  of  taste  and  smell, 
and  the  air  breathed  in. seems  to  have  a  sort  of  grain  in  it.  No  part 
of  the  picture  forces  us  to  breathe  sharply ;  everywhere  we  breathe 
evenly  and  gradually,  with  the  sort  of  harmonious  evenness  with  which 
we  ix^ale  the  delicate  smell  of  a  rose.  Moreover,  the  agreeableness 
of  this  sensation  causes  us  to  breathe  more  frequently  while  looking 
at  the  picture  than  we  did  before.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  the 
scheme  of  colour  of  a  picture  has  the  power  of,  so  to  speak,  placing 
th^  respiration.  Thus,  gay  colours  place  the  field  of  respiration  high 
up,  and  sombre  colours  place  it  low  down ;  and  the  emotions  accom- 
panying these  adjustments  of  the  breathing  are  such  that  we  designate 
the  respective  schemes  of  colour  as  gay  or  as  serious. 

The  common  expressions,  cool  and  warm  colour,  really  seem  to  be 
based  upon  fact,  for  our  temperature  is  actually  affected  differently 
by  colours,  and  one  might  almost  say  that  great  pictures  have  a 
climate.  For  instance,  the  rather  strong,  heavy  colour  of  Signorelli 
heightens  the  temperature  and  gives  a  feeling  of  slight  congestion, 
such  as  one  sufiers  from  when  too  much  wrapped  up  on  a  warm  day ; 
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while  the  scheme  of  colour  of  a  Perugino  produces  an  immediate 
eflect  of  cool  peacefulness,  HarmoDious  colour  keeps  the  respiration 
well  in  the  same  area  while  the  eye  wanders  o^er  the  whole  picture, 
whereas  the  introduction  of  crude  colour  produces  an  unevenneEs  of 
respiration,  as  detailed  above. 

Oar  dominant  impression  in  looking  at  a  picture  is  that,  therefore, 
of  an  arrangement  of  colour ;  whereas  in  the  real  world  our  domiuant 
impression  is  that  of  recognition  and,  so  to  speak,  naming  of  the 
shapes  represented.  For  in  the  real  world  shapes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  air  between  them,  and  while  the  air  lots  the  eye  pass 
freely,  the  solid  shapes,  on  the  contrary,  arrest  it  on  its  passage*  But 
a  picture  is  merely  a  flat  canvas  with  different  shades  of  colour  laid 
on  it,  all  of  which  offer  equal  resistance  to  the  eye  irrespective  of  what 
the  arrangement  of  colour  may  represent ;  the  eye  being  held  equally 
by  the  sky,  and  by  a  solid  object,  and  the  colour  of  the  background 
being  seen  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  figures  placed  against 
it  The  colour  is  therefore  presented  evenly,  and  we  see  a  picture  at 
the  firat  glance  as  an  arrangement  of  colour  rather  than  of  shapes^ 
Moreover,  aa  a  picture  is  a  flat  surface,  and  the  sides  of  a  picture 
can  equally  arrest  the  eye,  one  can,  so  to  speak^  lean  upon  the  sides 
of  the  picture  all  the  way  into  its  centre.  This  is  impossible  with  the 
landscape  seen  through  a  window-pane ;  here  the  sides  seem  intangible, 
the  eye  drops  through  to  the  distance,  and  the  whole  looks  a  mere 
random  fragment  of  the  external  world.  This  fact  of  the  reeistauce 
offered  to  the  eye  by  the  sides  of  a  picture  is  of  fer  greater  importance 
than  might  be  expected,  and  than  is  suspected  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
modern  artists,  who  disregard  it  in  a  slavish  fidelity  to  reality,  for 
it  enables  the  painter  to  enclose  and  show  us  a  whole  little  world 
complete  in  itself.  Moreover,  it  happens  that  this  enclosed  appearance 
coincides,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  real  landscape  when  we  walk  into  it,  for  in  this  case  our  movement 
causes  the  sides  of  the  landscape  to  come  forward  to  meet  us  ;  we  seem 
to  be  walking  as  through  a  corridor  into  the  distance^  and  we  have 
the  sense  of  being  in  a  special  world  of  which  we  are  the  centre.  It 
is  on  this  agreeable  impression  that  we  base  onr  recollections  of  real 
scenery,  for  this  picture-like  arrangement  drops  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
we  stop  still,  the  aides  of  the  landscape  cease  to  belong  to  the  back- 
ground, and  we  lose  all  that  sense  of  pleasant  wholeness  and  enclosure. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  old  masters  always  represented  landscape 
as  we  can  see  it  while  moving,  not  as  it  appears  when  we  stand  and 
look  at  it  through  a  window-pane. 

We  have  now,  as  the   reader  perceives,  got  into  the  thick  of  the 

difficult  questions  of  the  dimensions   in  painting,*   and,  before  pro- 

*  The  emioctit  German  sctilptor,  Adolph  HUdebmud,  has  pubUshed  some  remarkable* 
though  rather  ejctreme  views,  on  the  importance  of  the  dim^endooal  sense  in  art  In  his 
book  on  '*  The  Problem  of  Form  in  the  Plastic  Art." 
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ceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  mode  of  perception  of  the  third 
dimension  in  art,  we  must  premise  that  we  are  departing  in  a  measure 
from  the  phraseology  nsaallj  adopted.     The  third  dimension  is  nsnally 
called  thickness.     Bat  as  we  are  treating  dimensions  syhjedivdy^  as 
perceptive  modes   corresponding  to  yarions   stretches  of   onr  body, 
we  are  obliged  to  treat  of  it  as  distance  and  btUkj  distance  referring 
to  the  flat  gronnd,  and  bulk  to  objects  occupying  space.     Similarly, 
we  divide  the  first  dimension  ?uighi  into  height  and  depth,  because  the 
sensations   accompanying   the   act  of   looking  upwards  are   totally 
different  from  the  sensations  accompanying  the  act  of  looking  down- 
warda     The  sensations  derivable  from  what  we  call  height  are  agree- 
able and  raise  our  spirits,  while  those  we  get  from  what  we  call 
(that    is^  first  dimensional)    depth    are   depressing,    owing   to    the 
opposite  adjnst^ients  of  breathing  in  the  two  cases.     As  regards  the 
second  dimension,  widths  we  have  not  required  to  depart  from  the 
usual  nomenclature,  but  have  considered  it  merely  as  existing  either 
on  both  sides  or  on  one  side  separately,  because  we  can  obtain  the 
adjustment  giving   the  sensation  of  width  either  as    unilateral  or 
bilateral.     The  effect  of  works  of  visual  art  on  the  processes  con- 
nected with  dimensional  perception,  is  very  complex :  the  region  of 
our  breathing  is  placed  higher  than  normally,  the  breathing  apparatus 
is  widened  equally  on  both  sides,  and  some  automatic  adjustment  is 
initiated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  diaphragm  which 
answers  to  the  Eense  of  distance  by  giving  a  support  to  the  breath  in 
expiration.     In  order  to  avoid  tiresome  reiteration  throughout  this  . 
section,  we  should  wish  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  physiological  and  emotional  phenomena  connected  with 
the  various  dimensions  : 

First  dimension  (which  we  call  height  and  depth).  Breathing 
high  up.  Sense  of  lightheartedness ;  our  feelings  rise  without 
objective  motive ;  we  feel  hopeful.  One  might  expect  good  or  bad 
spirits  to  be  almost  producible  at  will  by  lifidng  up  or  lowering  the 
breathing. 

Second  dimension  (breadth).  Breathing  with  both  lungs.  A  feel* 
ing  of  expansion  and  serene  well-beiug.  One  is  tempted  to  recog- 
nise this  sense  of  expansion  as  a  principal  factor  in  all  conditions  of 
happiness  and  benevolence,  so  inevitably  does  it  bring  these  feelings 
in  its  tram. 

Third   dimension  (thickness,  which  we   call  distance  and  bulk).^ 

*  We  have  divided  the  third  dimension  into  dittance  and  bulk  not  only  because  these- 
two  halves  of  the  subject  correspond  to  different  adjustments,  but  also  because,  owing: 
to  the  difference  between  these  adjustments,  the  esthetic  value  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  third  dimension  are  different  and  even  opposed.  For,  whereas  we  ask  from  painting; 
for  an  increased  realisation  of  distance,  because  we  enjoj  going  into  the  picture,  we- 
ask,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  lesser  realisation  of  bulk  than  we  obtain  normally  when, 
walking  about.  For  when  we  look  at  objects  which  we  perceive  to  project  forwards^ 
we  are  obliged  to  begin  with  a  sudden  high  inspiration  which  is  fatiguing,  and  we 
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Breathing  backwards  and  forwards.  A  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  things*  Feelings  of  increased  interest  towards  the  outer 
world,  and  of  an  indefinable  attraction  resembling  affectioa  i  intimate 
and  warm  relations  with  things  oatside  ns.  It  will  be  well,  also,  if 
the  reader  will  remember  that,  as  all  these  modes  of  dimensional  per- 
ception are  nnited  in  painting  as  in  architectare  and  sculpture,  there 
most  be  present^  during  our  perception  of  works  of  these  arts,  a  com- 
bination or  alteration  of  these  modes  of  breathing. 

Having  thus  tabalated  the  relative  seathetic  functions  of  the  three 
dimensions,  we  can  now  retnrn  to  the  treatment  of  the  dimensions  by 
art,  and  more  particularly  of  the  first  and  third,  having  already  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  second  in  this  relation, 

The  first  dimension,  which  we  must  divide  into  height  and  deptfat 
or  upwar<hit%ss  and  doumwanliv'ss^  is  brought  home  to  ns  by  art  in  a 
far  completer  way  than  in  reality.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ment to  verify  how  comparatively  little  reality  allows  us  to  realise  the 
facte  of  lifting  upwards  and  pressing  downwards.  If  we  compare 
them  with  figures  in  a  good  picture^  we  shall  find  that  our  fellow 
creatures  in  the  real  world  give  ns  little  sense  of  height,  they  seem  to 
stand  on  ground  which  seems  to  offer  no  resistance  to  their  feet  and 
scarcely  to  be  underneath  them.  We  are  usoslJy  satisfied  with  the 
mere  optical  perception  of  real  figures,  or  even  the  mere  recognition 
of  them  by  qualities  which  serve  as  labels.  But  when  we  come  to 
works  of  art  we  demand  certain  senses  of  adjustment  in  our  own 
bodies,  and  to  obtain  these  we  require  that  the  fact  of  lifting  up  and 
pressing  down^  like  the  facts  of  bulk,  should  be  strongly  realised  in 
the  painted  figures.  And  the  old  masters,  untroubled  by  realism  on 
their  side,  were  impelled  by  the  same  instinct  to  paint  what  they  felt 
instead  of  what  they  saw  ;  or  rather  they  thought  they  saw  what  they 
really  only  felt.  Thus  in  Leonardo's  meraoraoda-sketclies  churches. 
barely  two  inches  high  give,  by  the  treatment  of  perpendicolar  lines,. 
the  full  sense  of  the  pressure  on  the  ground,  the  lift;  upwards  of  the^ 
walls  and  columns,  and  the  pressure  downwards  of  the  cornices  and 
lintels.  These  little  drawings  elicit  in  the  beholder  the  sense  of 
realisation  which  we  obtain  by  feeling  the  pressure  of  onr  feet  on  the 
ground,  the  lift  upwards  of  onr  body,  and  the  slight  pressure  down.-^ 
wards  of  the  head,  feelings  of  which  we  are  usually  not  conscious, 
and  whose  presence  results  in  a  sense  of  gravity  and  importance  which 
we  transfer  to  the  drawings.* 

therefore  prefer  that  in  pictnrefl  the  projections  should  be  flattened,  fttidthatwesbotild 
be  fleparated  bj  a  sort  of  neutral  ttpace  from  the  objects  which  would  otherwise  balgo 
iowardA  iii«    The  greAtest  pictures  are  always  rather  flattened. 

•  Owing  to  this  sTstem  of  weights  and  pressures,  composition  Is  able  to  t-aka 
fragmentary  things  and  turn  them  into  complete  wholes.  Thus  the  best  Renaipsance 
boxta  do  not  effect  us  as  being  the  out  off  head  and  shoulders  of  a  full  length  figure  ; 
thej  are  complete  in  themselves^  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  pressure  on  the  ground^ 
the  lift  ap  of  the  middle  part  and  the  slight  downward  pressure  of  the  head.    The 
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We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  the  third  dimension 
in  art. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  stand  still  we  see  the  groond 
stretching  away  on  each  side  of  as  as  width  pure  and  simple,  bat  we 
-  do  not  see  the  ground  which  stretches  away  in  front  of  ns  as  distance 
pure  and  simple ;  it  ha4,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  likeness  to  Imghtj 
and  it  is  only  when  we  walk  forward  that  this  appearance  of  height 
is  replaced  by  that  of  distance  as  such.  We  have  thns,  when  standing 
still,  partially  lost  one  sense  of  dimension ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
we  nnconscionsly  suffer  from  this  partial  loss  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  corresponding  respiratory  adjustments ;  nay^  this 
would  account  for  the  singular  impression  of  harmony  which  results 
from  the  full  reinstatement  of  the  third  dimension  by  art.  In  archi- 
tecture this  reinstatement  is  effected  by  the  poise  of  our  head  over  its 
centre  of  gravity,  enabling  us  to  make  balancing  movements  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  by  the  consequent  ease  with  which  we  can  follow 
the  movement  of  lines  above  the  eye. 

In  paintings  we  obtain  the  realisation  of  the  third  dimension  by  a 
different  method.  Various  experiments  point  to  the  fact  that  while 
we  stand  still  we  cannot  satisfactorily  see  the  third  dimension,  either 
as  bulk  or  as  distance,  in  the  ground  plane  of  the  landscape ;  but  that 
we  can  see  distance  satisfactorily  in  a  shelf  placed  about  the  level  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  that  we  can  satisfactorily  realise  the 
bulk  of  the  objects  standing  on  such  a  shelf.  This  peculiarity  seems 
due  to  special  adjustments  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm  being  elicited 
by  the  sight  of  the  flat  space  on  the  level  with  the  chest. 

The  adjustments  of  the  thorax  are  similar  to  those  we  make  in 
walking  about — ^we  breathe  backwards  and  forwards,  instead  of  up 
and  down ;  our  ribs  project  forward  while  we  draw  oar  breath  inward, 
and  the  simultaneousness  of  this  outward  movement  of  the  ribs  and 
inward  movement  of  the  breath  gives  us  the  sense  of  stretching  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  the  same  moment,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
realise  to  a  certain  extent  the  notion  of  distance.  This  realisation  of 
distance  is  greatly  reinforced  by  the  adjustments  taking  place  in  the 
diaphragm.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  what  is  really  taking 
place  in  our  body.  We  merely  point  out  that  in  our  consciousness 
we  feel  as  if  our  breath  had  something  underneath  it  supporting  it 
during  expiration,  something  which  does  not  give  way  as  it  moves 
ovtwardsj  and  so  it  gains  in  strength  and  seems  to  move  straight  out- 
ward instead  of  dropping  down.  By  this  means  we  actually  get  a 
pleasant  sensation  from  expiration,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
gives  rather  a  depressing  sensation. 

same  holds  good  of  three-qnarter  length  portraits  by  g^reat  painters  ;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  subject  as  being  longer  than  we  see  him,  and  the  addition  of  the  legs  would 
nndo  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Good  composition  combines  things  into  a  homogeneoiiiB 
and  complete  unity  which  awakens  in  ns  a  quite  specific  corresponding  sense. 
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Wo  are  able  fco  realise  bulk  by  breathing  backwards  andl  forwards 

longer  or  shorter  breaths ;  breathing  a  short  breath,  for  instance, 
op  to  where  the  object  stands^  and  a  mnch  longer  succeeding  breath 
immediately  beyond  the  object  as  the  eye  moves  past  it  into  the 
distance.  It  may  be  conjectored  that  we  are  able  to  realise  bnlk  and 
distance  on  a  plane  above  the  level  of  the  waist,  but  not  on  the  ground 
plane,  not  on  account  of  any  difficulty  in  the  mere  visual  apprehension 
of  the  lower  plane  as  distinguished  from  the  upper,  but  on  account  of 
the  depressing  sensations  which  accompany  the  muscular  adjustment 
necessary  for  realisation  when  they  are  connected  with  a  plane  below 
the  level  of  the  waist ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  always  shirk 
realisation  when  the  effect  on  the  respiration  would  be  painfuL  We 
iiabitaally  imagine  that  we  see  the  third  dimension  on  the  ground 
plane  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  other  dimensions  when  we  really 
fnerely  know  that  it  is  there.  It  is  only  when  we  get  the  realisation 
of  it  by  corroboration  of  it  by  our  bodily  sensations  that  we  recognise 
that  we  have  not  been  realising  it  before. 

Now,  painting  has  the  power  of  making  us  thus  realise  the  third 
dimension  agreeably  because  it  can  place  the  ground  plane  rather  in 
the  relation  toward  us  of  the  shelf  opposite  our  chest  tlian,  as  is  the 
case  in  reality,  of  the  ground  underfoot.  The  old  masters,  who  followed 
their  instinct  instead  of  being  distracted  by  theoretic  realism,  lifted 
tip  the  ground  plane  in  such  a  manner  that  if  produced  towards  the 
beholder  it  would  meet  him  somewhere  about  the  level  of  the  chest 
inatdad  of  underfoot.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  pleasure  which 
isuch  a  realisation  of  the  third  dimension  causes  us  must  be  explained, 
we  believe,  in  the  unexpected  reinforcement  of  the  respiration  which 
it  occasions  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration.  This  backward 
^nd  forward  breathing  brings  with  it,  as  we  have  noticed  already  in 
^peaking  of  churches,  a  heightened  interest  in  the  outer  world  and  a 
&rmer  feeling  towards  things  in  general,  both  of  which  Hag  very 
"noticeably  as  soon  as  we  turn  to  a  painting  in  which  the  third 
dimension  is  imperfectly  readised. 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  another  imp'>rtant  fdCtoF-4fl  th^ 
feelings  awakened  by  painting,  which  we  have  met  already  under 
diilerent  circumstances  in  dealing  with  architecture.  This  mathetic 
element  is  the  power  of  lines  to  awaken  senses  of  movement,  which  is 
universally  recognised  in  such  expressions  as  the  movement  of  lines, 
their  swiftness,  their  ascending  and  descending  qualities,  &:.  And 
liero  we  most  premise  that  when  we  feel  movement  in  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  not  as  the  opposite  of  standing  still.  We  feel  movement  in  art 
as  the  contrast  between  opposing  movements,  which  we  are  forced  to 
initiate  in  the  process  of  seeing.  For  instance,  we  perceive  a  move- 
ment forward  by  balancing  forward,  and  then  moving  back  again  ;  the 
rapid  movement   forward  contrasted  with  the   rather    passive  swing 
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backwards  gkes   qb   the   sense   of  having  gone  forwards.     We  pa^ 

attention  only  to  tte  movemeot  which  we  araj  so  to  speak,  miminf/— 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  to  which  we  become  sensible ;  the 
lesser  tnovement  by  which  we  resume  oar  previous  state  of  adjustment 
escapes  os. 

The  movement  of  lines  in  architecture  ia  in  a  given  direction ;  we 
see,  for  instance,  the  whole  course  of  the  movement  of  an  arch  ;  and 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  ita  curve  within  the  given  limits  is  all  we 
have  to  deal  with.  For  the  movement  of  an  arch  consists  of  the 
balance  of  its  two  half-arche?^  and  this  balance  we  follow  by  thiftirg 
our  own  weight  from  one  foot  to  another.  Thus  movement  in  archi- 
tecture is  a  comparatively  easily  explained  phenomenon ;  whereai  we 
shall  find  that  movement  in  pictures — that  is  to  say^  movement  of 
lines  going  freely  in  various  directions— is  a  more  compHcated  problem. 
For  as  a  picture  is  not  a  set  pattern,  it  does  not  present  an  unbroken 
movement  all  through  it,  but  it  gives  ns  in&tead  fragments  of  moving 
lineSj  often  opposing  each  other  irregularly,  and  constituliug  portions 
of  the  various  shapes  represented  in  the  picture,  fragments  of  Une» 
which  may  be  parts  of  hills,  or  figures,  or  draperies* 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  do  not  follow  these  lines  with  movements  of 
oar  whole  balance  as  we  did  in  looking  at  the  lines  of  architecture^ 
because  we  could  not  miimf  so  to  speak,  all  these  fragmentary  move- 
ments ;  BO  we  follow  these  lines  of  movement  in  painting  by  a  number 
of  light,  free  movements  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  requiring  no 
effort,  and  perceived  by  us  as  agreeable,  and,  so  to  speak,  caressinf/ 
gesture  movements.  These,  which  we  shall  call  gesture  movemtnta^ 
play  a  great  part  in  the  ©sthetica  of  painting.  For  as,  in  art,  the 
forces  of  gravitation  are  not  felt,  we  have  no  indication  of  the  actual 
weight  of  things,  but  feel  only  the  amount  of  weight  necessary  to 
efceady  the  upspringing  of  the  movement.  In  this  way  most  things 
in  a  picture  are,  so  to  speak^  mimfd  by  these  gesture  movements 
only,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  effortless  and  pleasant.  Indeed,  we 
perceive  even  the  active  movements  of  painted  figures  rather  as  rapid 
(jesiure  than  as  action.  Even  in  the  pictures  of  Lotto,  one  of  the  old 
masters  who  put  most  active  movement  into  his  pictures,  the  Virgin 
carries  the  child  less  by  a  fatiguing  effort  of  resisting  weight  than  by 
a  charming  free  gesture.  Indeed,  what  we  feel  and  think  of  as 
movement  in  painting  ia  rather  a  successful  arrangement  of  lines  of 
moviincnt  than  a  correct  representation  of  the  muecular  facts  of 
jfwvemenl  as  suiL  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
a  dozen  cases  where  figures  are  really  upheld  by  the  mere  lines  of 
their  drapery;  and  even  where  drapery,  which,  considered  as  stuff, 
would  of  course  give  way  under  pressure,  is  actuEdly  made,  as  line.  Id 
support  considerable  weight. 
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It  will  have  become  ertdeat  all  through  these  notes  that  for 
complete  appreciatioa  the  spectator  must  be  williag  to  meet  the  work 
of  art  half  way. 

This  is  nowhere  so  much  the  case  as  with  scnlptnre,  because,  as  the 
sculptured  figure  oonstitotes  the  whole  work,  nnaided  by  any  arrange- 
ments to  guide  the  attention,  we  can  see  it  adequately  only  by 
ourselves  initiating  the  necessary  adjustments ;  and^  as  the  statue  has 
the  same  general  shape  as  ourselves,  these  adjustments  involve  a  very 
considerable  adjustment,  not  merely  of  our  internal,  but  of  our 
externally  visible,  movements. 

We  cannot^  for  instance,  satisfactorily  focas  a  stooping  figure  like 
the  Medicean  Venus  if  we  stand  before  it  bolt  upright  and  with  tense 
muscles,  nor  a  very  erect  and  braced  figure  like  the  Aporyomenos  if 
we  stand  before  it  humped  up  and  with  slackened  muscles.  In  sach 
cases  the  statue  seems  to  evade  our  eye,  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
realise  its  form  thoroughly ;  whereas,  when  we  adjust  our  muscles  in 
imitation  of  the  tenseness  or  slackness  of  the  statue  e  attitude,  the 
atatue  immediately  becomes  a  reality  to  us, 

That  Greek  statues,  unaided  by  litus  of  dinciion  and  arrangements 
of  colour,  are  thus  excessively  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  the 
spectator^  can  be  shown  by  one  or  two  other  details.  Greek  statues^ 
for  instance,  do  not  stand  a3  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  but  stand,  on  the 
^X)ntrary,  by  balance ;  we  therefore  see  them  satisfactorily  only  if 
ourselves  on  our  feet,  and  unconBciously  mlmimj^  so  to  speak,  their 
equilibrium  with  our  own.  This  fact  and  the  above-mentioned  one 
Ciin  be  experimentally  tested  as  easily  as  the  fact  of  being  nnable  to 
hum  or  whistle  a  tune  with  one  rhythm  while  moving  our  bodies 
ac:2ording  to  another  rhythm.  Again,  as  Greek  statues  possess  a 
definite  equilibrium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  walk  round  them  in 
order  thoroughly  to  realise  them,  because,  although  from  some  given 
(>oint  we  might  get  a  view  of  the  whole  figure,  yet  from  no  one  point 
could  we  get  the  complete  sense  of  the  figure's  equilibrium.  We  must 
tlierefore  shift  our  position  more  or  less  continually  in  order  to  follow 
each  part  of  this  balance  to  its  point  of  stability  ;  and  as  our  own 
equilibrium  is  affected  by  that  of  the  statue  we  feel  dbsatisGed 
Qntil  we  have  realised  the  position  in  its  wholeness.*  In  the  unfor- 
tunately numerous  cases,  therefore,  where  an  antique,  intended  to  be 
free  standing,  ia  placed  with  its  back  against  the  wall,  we  are  not  only 
•deprived  of  the  sight  of  half  of  the  statue  s  forms,  but  we  are  alaa 

•  We  are  here  speaking  only  of  antique  sculpture.  The  sculpture  of  the  ReDHissanoo 
Is  partly  an  oatgrowLb  of  architecture ;  it  is  largely  inHuenced  therefore  hj  arohi* 
t«ctural  law8^  and  must  usuaUj  be  taken  in  conoection  with  a  definite  place  and  point 
^t  view.  See  a  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Vernon  Lee's  "Renaissance  8tudios  and 
fancies,'* 
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deprived  of  the  power  of  making  the  statae  unvnnd  itself  ^  so  to  speak^ 
under  onr  eye  by  moving  round  it,  and  obtaining  the  living  realisation 
of  its  gesture.  It  is  only  by  making  the  statue  thus  unfold  itself  that 
we  can  obtain  the  full  sense  not  merely  of  its  shape  but  of  its  organic 
totality.  Forj  as  remarked  before,  equilibrium  is  a  vital  matter  to  us- 
bipeds,  who  cannot  stand  without  balancing  ourselves ;  and  we  are^ 
therefore,  extremely  sensitive  to  any  check  inflicted  on  those  alterations 
of  balance  which  are  entailed  in  the  perception  of  form.  This  fact 
will  also  explain  our  indifference,  and  even  aversion,  to  certain  statues,. 
which,  though  undoubtedly  beautiful  in  bodily  structure,  are  unsatis* 
factory  in  their  equilibrium.  We  are  very  grateful  whenever  we  get 
good  balance  in  a  statue,  even  from  one  point  of  view  only  and  by 
accident ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  persistent  belief  in  the  Venus 
of  Milo  as  an  original  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  epoch  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  arms  makes  her  compose  in  the  very 
happiest  equilibrium  when  seen  from  the  front. 

In  the  best  Greek  figures  the  foot  which  bears  the  weight  is  placed 
80  well  under  the  centre  of  gravity  that  they  can  walk  slowly  without 
rocking,  whereas  real  people — at  least  modems — walk,  so  to  speak^ 
with  a  foot  on  each  side,  and  therefore  lurch  as  soon  as  they  go  slowly.. 
Now,  in  looking  at  Greek  statues,  we  are  forced  automatically  to* 
adjust  ourselves  to  their  walk  in  order  satisfactorily  to  focus  them  ; 
and  this  adjustment  to  a  better  balance  in  ourselves  is  extremely 
agreeable.  Tiijiliip  uray  do_jgod  antiques  improve^  our  consciousnesa 
oLexistence  by  literally  forcing  us^to^^orsJi^mosiQUflja^^ 
But  there  are  other  ways  also  in  which  our  necessity  of  miming  by  our 
own  muscular  adjustments  the  forms  and  figures  which  we  focus,  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  the  finer  organism  represented  in  a  work  of  art.  An 
antique  statue  does  not  merely  move  better  than  a  real  human  being, 
but  it  has  also  a  much  finer  muscular  system.  The  real  human 
being,  even  at  its  very  best,  possesses  a  bony  framework  which  would 
tumble  down  were  it  not  tied  into  uprightness  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles ;  and  no  movement  is  possible  save  by  the  pull  of  the 
muscles  on  the  bones  and  the  leverage  pf  one  bone  upon  another. 
Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  perpetually  dragging  it  down. 
But  very  different  from  these  outward  arrangements  of  pulleys  and 
levers  is  the  muscular  system  of  the  great  Greek  statues.  In  then> 
the  muscles  seem  to  act  of  their  own  free  will,  not  as  things  which 
contract,  but  as  things  which  hold  up  freely  and  without  effort.  Th& 
body  and  limbs  rise  up  like  a  tree  with  its  branches ;  indeed,  on» 
might  say  that  Greek  sculpture  embodies  the  character  of  growings 
plants  in  forms  imitated  from  human  beings.  Good  antiques  are  not 
only  more  beautiful  in  structure  than  human  beings ;  they  carry  their 
weight  with  as  much  ease  as  human  beings  do  so  with  difficulty,  and 
the  muscular  adjustments  elicited  by  the  sight  of  this  easy  carriage  of 
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hoij  is  accompanied  ia  the  beholder  by  a  sense  of  increased  ligbtnesB 
and  strength  in  himself. 

The  same  improvement  upon  realitj,  the  same  fidelity  only  to  such 
forms  as  can  awaken  agreeable  feelings  in  the  beholder,  can  be  observed 
in  the  heads  of  good  antiques.  In  the  real  human  face  we  neither 
expect  nor  get  complete  harmony  of  lines  and  masses,  and  we  accept 
as  beauty  what  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  look  of  intelligence,  or  good- 
ness, or  pathos ;  we  accept^  moreover,  not  only  the  traces  of  moral 
wear  and  tear,  but  the  indication  of  continually  repeated  ungraceful 
muscular  effort,  as  in  the  movement  of  the  jaw  in  eating ;  now  such 

.indications  of  functions  the  antique  sculptor  elmply  does  away  with. 

'Moreover,  the  relation  between  the  features  is  wilfully  altered*  The 
nose  is,  so  to  speak,  tied  to  the  brow  and  the  mouth  to  the  cheeks  in 
a  closeness  of  connection  incompatible  with  their  true  functions.  The 
eye,  which  has  exaggerated  prominence  in  reality,  is  kept  quite  low 
in  interest,  while  the  hair  is  given  great  importance — the  importance 
of  freely  growing  vegetation,  for  instance — by  the  separation  into 
conventional  strands  and  locks.  The  ear  also,  which  in  real  life  lookfi 
like  an  isolated  rosette,  is  drawn  into  close  relation  with  the  rest  of 
the  features.  Yet  we  accept  this  constant  deviation,  not  merely  from 
everyday  reality,  but  from  the  structure  necessitated  by  fanotion, 
because  such  a  harmonised  pattern  of  features  gives  us  a  totality  of 
delightful  senses  of  adjustment,  and  that  feeling  of  naturalness — 
naturalness  due  to  saitability  to  our  requirements — which  we  noticed 
already  in  mere  pattern  as  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  sesthetic 
pleasure.  For  in  such  Greek  he&da  as  declare  themselves,  by  inner 
evidence,  to  be  original  works  of  great  masters— for  instance,  the^ 
Aberdeen  head  in  the  British  Museum^ — the  features  are  so  intimately 
connectedi  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  mouth  in  relation  to  the  hair, 
or  the  nose  in  relation  to  the  ear,  with  delightful  ease,  as  if  one's  eye 
were  travelling  in  a  carefully  made  track,  and  as  if  the  sculptor  had 
worked  each  detail  into  the  rest  as  though  he  had  been  designing  an 
embroidery  or  laying  out  a  garden. 

The  expressive  tjuality  of  antiques  is  similarly  obtained  (even  as» 
we  found  it  in  architecture)  by  presenting  us  with  forms  whose  jier- 
caption  entails  adjustments  in  ourselves  such  as  accompany  various 
emotional  conditions.  Thus,  in  the  bronze  head  of  HypnoB,  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  expression  is  admirably  hushed  and  sleep- 
compelling,  but  without  the  smallest  suggestion  of  sleep  in  the  god 
himself.  And  this  efiect  is  obtained  by  the  ears  being  lowered,  and 
thus  giving  the  head  a  downward  bias ;  by  the  low  brow  weighing 
down  the  eyes^  and  the  nose  being  slightly  compressed,  so  that  the 
breathing^omes,  as  it  does  in  the  dark,  throogh  the  month ;  while  the 

Leyes  are  drawn   rather   near  together,  as  they  seem  to  be  when  we 

Plttrn  them  slightly  inwards  at  the  moment  that  sleep  comes  over  us. 
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VI. 

The  coDBideration  of  Ecnlptare,  which  we  had  therefore  postponed 
to  that  of  apparently  more  complex  branches  of  art,  has  brought  out 
with  the  greatest  clearness,  owing  to  its  apparent  realism  and  to  the 
actual  locomotion  it  demands  from  the  beholder,  two  facts  involved  in 
all  onr  previoas  examinations,  which,  when  nnited,  may  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  new  theory  of  aesthetics. 

One  of  these  facts  can  be  summed  up  as  follows :  that  our  pleasure 
\xi  art  makes  us  accept,  and  even  unconsciously  demand,  a  systematic 
Kvergence  from  every-day  experience/  substituting  for  reality  forms, 
|imotions  and  suggestions  of  structure  and  function  entirely  unreal, 
and  that  this  fidelity  to  the  subjective  requirements  of  our  organism 
pasEes  muster  as  fidelity  to  objective  arrangements  of  the  world. 

The  second  fact  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  thatj  when  deduc- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  sensory  pleasures  of  colour  and  ocular 
adjustment,  the  aesthetic  pleasure  in  art  is  due  to  the  production  of 
highly  vitalising,*  and  therefore  agreeable,  adjustments  of  breathing 
and  balance  as  factors  of  the  perception  of  form. 

The  greater  or  lesser  agreeableness  of  attistio  experience  is,  there- 
Tore,  due  to  the  dependence  of  one  of  the  most  constant  and  important 
intellectual  activities,  the  perception  of  form,  on  two  of  the  most 
constant  and  important  of  our  bodily  functions,  respiration  and 
equilibrium.  And  the  aesthetic  instinct,  the  imperious  rejection  of 
ceitain  visual  phenomena  as  ugly,  and  the  passionate  craving  for 
/certain  others  as  beautiful,  is  therefore  no  unaccountable  psychic 
'ijoomplexity,  but  the  necessary  self-established  regulation  of  processes 
ficapable  of  affording  disadvantage  and  advantage  to  the  organism. 
The  whole  of  this  view  is  founded,  of  course,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  accompanied  by  a  variety,  forming 
an  ever-varied  unity,  of  bodily  adjustments  which,  as  a  rule,  have 
ceased  to  be  apprehended  as  such,  and  have  merged,  even  like  the 
alteration  in  our  tissues  underlying  mere  sensations^  into  vague 
emotional  conditions  accompanying  the  recognition  of  objective  pecu- 
liarities outside  us.  What  these  adjustments  are  we  have  tried  to 
show  by  experiments  on  our  own  consciousness,  seeking  to  detect  and 
name  the  more  easily  distinguished  among  these  incipient  or  actually 
realised  motor  adjustments.     But  as  the  accounts  of  them  thus  given 

*  In  bis  remarkable  Tolame  on  Tuscan  painters  (1896)  Mr.  B.  Berenson  has  had  the 
very  great  merit,  not  only  of  drawing  attention  to  muscalar  sensations  (according  to 
him  in  the  limbs)  accompanying  the  sight  of  works  of  art,  but  also  of  claiming  for  art 
the  power  of  vitaHsing,  or,  as  he  calls  it;  enhancing  life.  Mr.  Berenson  offers  a  different 
and  more  intellectual  reason  for  this  fact  than  is  contained  in  the  present  notes.  In  a 
eeries  of  lectures  on  Art  and  Life,  delivered  at  South  Kensington  in  1895,  and  printed 
the  following  year  in  the  Gontbmporabt  Review,  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the 
preient  notes  had  attempted  to  establish  that  the  function  of  art  is  not  merely  to  in- 
crease vitality,  but  to  regulate  it  in  a  harmonious  manner. 
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have  been  necedsarily  incompletdf  the  joint  authors  of  these  notes  are 
enxiooa  to  forestall  a  wrong  impression  which  might  easily  result  from 
the  casaal  reading  of  anything  so  roDgh  and  ready.  The  repetition 
of  the  same  formnl©  of  adjustment,  such  as  ^'ahifting  the  balance/* 
**  breathing  backwards  or  forwards/'  **  senses  of  upward  or  downward 
tension/'  &c\,  without  any  specification  of  the  amount  of  each  such 
adjQstment  as  compared  with  other  adjnstments,  might  easily  leave 
the  impression  that  the  totality  of  adjustments  is  the  same  in  the 
perception  of  every  work  of  art  belonging  to  the  same  category,  and 
that  the  difference  between  individual  works  of  art  is  perceived  by 
some  process  independent  of  these  adjustments ;  a  misconception  all 
the  more  probable  that  the  human  emotional  quality  of  works  of  art 
seems  to  vary  very  little  from  individual  work  to  individual  work  as 
distinguished  from  category  to  category  of  work,  so  that  ten  different 
cathedrals  may  strike  us  as  equally  religious  and  ten  different  marches 
as  equally  cheerful,  although  each  of  the  ten  be  perfectly  SQsthetically 
distinguishable  from  the  rest.  But  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  such 
analogy  between  the  hirnan  emotional  character  and  the  ccdhdic 
individiidlihj  of  a  work  of  art.  The  character  of  cheerfulness  or 
solemnity  depends  upon  an  emotion  which,  once  set  up  by  some  main 
perception  adjustment,  continues  operative  until  some  other  emotion  is 
^et  up  by  another  main  perceptive  adjastment,  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue seeing  quite  diflferent  details  of  a  work  of  art  without  the  human 
emotional  condition  of  our  feelings  in  the  least  altering.  Bnt  the 
actual  a^>3thetic  quality,  the  essential  individoality  of  a  form,  that 
which  in  common  parlance  ve  sec,  corresponds  upon  the  subjective 
side  to  a  totality  of  motor  adjustments  which  is  exactly  as  complex^ 
as  oo-ordinated,  and  as  individual  as  that  which  we  think  of  as  the 
objective  form  outside  us.  In  other  words,  the  pattern  of  our  senses 
of  adjustment  tallies  most  absolutely  in  every  detail  with  th©  pattern 
of  the  particnlar  object  we  are  looking  at ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  subjective  pattern  of  our  perceptive  feelings  and  the  objective 
pattern  of  the  form  perceived  are  one  and  the  same  phenomenon 
differently  thought  of.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  e^o 
which  is  aware  of  the  muscular  adjustment  and  of  the  form,  and 
whatever  the  explanation  of  the  possibiiity  of  considering  the  phe- 
nomenon as  a  double  one  of  subjective  change  in  us  and  of  objective 
quality  outside  us,  there  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  any  variation  of 
visually  perceived  form  which  does  not  correspond  to  a  variation 
distinguishable  or  indistinguishable  [separately]  of  our  perceptive 
motor  adjustment;  and  every  individual  difference  perceived  by  us 
means  an  individual  difference  in  our  perceptive  activity. 

Oar  formula  that  '*  the  phenomena  of  inner  motor  adjustment  must 
be,  in  each  single  case,  exactly  as  complex,  as  co-ordinated,  and  as 
individual   a  totality  as  the  artistic  form  perceived  is  complex,  co- 
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ordinated  and  individual ;  that  every  particular  pattern  of  form  taUies 
with  a  particular  pattern  of  motor  adjustment/'  can^  we  beUeve,  be 
demonstrated  despite  the  clumsiness  and  insufficiency  of  self-scrutiny 
and  self-expression,  by  comparing  what  happens  in  us  in  the  presence 
of  a  masterpiece,  with  what  we  can  detect  in  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  an  inferior  work  of  the  same  school.  And  from  this  analysis  it 
becomes  possible,  moreover,  to  apprehend  clearly  why  certain  works  of 
art  givd  us  a  larger  amount  of  pleasure,  or  a  greater  intensity  of 
pleasure,  than  do  certain  others. 

For  this  analysis,  the  last  in  these  notes,  we  have  chosen  a 
comparison  of  two  Venetian  pictures  of  the  same  period,  the  one 
an  excellent  work  of  an  artist  of  the  second  rank,  the  other  one  of 
the  most  consummate  masterpieces  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  masters  : 
Catena's  '^St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,"  and  Titian's  ^'Sacred  and 
Profane  Love." 

In  order  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  principal  elements  of 
excellence  contained  in  Catena's  charming  picture,  we  must  point  out 
two  of  the  qualities  without  which  no  picture  can  afiTect  us  agreeably, 
and  which  are  the  practical  result  of  the  fact,  so  often  insisted  on  in 
these  notes,  that  we  follow  lines  by  muscular  adjustments  more  con- 
siderable than  those  of  the  eye,  and  that  these  muscular  adjustments 
result  in  a  sense  of  direction  and  velocity  in  ourselves  and  a  consequent 
attribution  of  direction  and  vek)city  to  the  lines  thus  perceived. 

Now,  in  a  picture^  the  actual  outlines  of  the  various  objects,  or  th& 
ideal  lines  given  by  the  movement  of  the  eye  from  one  represented 
object  to  another,  can  either  be  co-ordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  picture  an  agreeably  focused  whole,  or  they 
may  be  in  vague,  haphazard  relations  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  picture  reverts,  more  or  less,  from  the  condition  of  being  a  f(mn  to 
the  condition  of  that  which  we  have  experimented  upon  under  th& 
name  of  confusion  or  c?^08.  If  a  picture  possess  this  co-ordination 
of  direction  of  lines,  this  element  of  composition,  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  tie,  it  is  in  so  far  agreeable  ;  if  it  do  not  possess  it^  the 
picture  is,  despite  everything  else,  disagreeable.  The  case  of  the 
velocity  of  lines  is  very  similar.  The  lines  in  a  picture  (both  actual 
outlines  and  ideal  lines  along  the  eye's  passage)  can  force  us  to  quicker 
or  slower  inner  adjustments,  and  by  this  means^  make  us  acquire  what 
we  feel  as  the  objective  quality  of  more  or  less  rapidity  of  movement* 
And  the  various  velocities  of  the  lines  of  a  picture  can,  like  the  directions 
of  lines,  be  either  co-ordinated  or  haphazard,  so  that  the  slowness,  for 
instance,  of  one  line  and  the  pause  made  before  starting  upon 
another,  may  either  be  in  ratios  agreeably  perceived  and  evidently 
related  to  one  another,  or  they  may  be  irreducible  to  any  kind  of 
order.*  In  so  far  as  a  picture  possesses  this  quality,  which  we  may 
.  *  Tbat  piotures  possess  the  quality  of  beiog  in  or  out  of  time,  due  to  their  provoking 
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cftll  being  in  time,  it  wUl  be  agreeable*  without  it  it  is  baund  to  be 
disagreeable.  For  the  quality  of  tie  and  the  qnality  of  time  are  60 
closely  interdependent,  that  we  never  lind  the  one  conspicuously 
present  withont  the  other.  Tk  and  iimr  are  the  most  rudimentary 
mtritq  which  a  pictore  can  haye ;  and  althoagh  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate,  still  more  to  describe  their  nature,  their  absence  ia 
instantly  and  automatically  felt  by  any  person  of  normal  sensitive- 
ness, and  causes  a  picture  to  be  dismissed  as  ugly. 

Having  explained  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  He  and  Hmc  in 
pictures,  we  can  begin  our  examination  of  Catena's  '*  St.  Jerome  '*  by 
noting  that  all  its  parts  are  perfectly  tied  together,  and  that  all  its 
details  are  related  to  each  other  in  perfect  time.  As  a  result  of  this 
co-ordination  in  the  directions  and  the  velocities  of  the  perceived 
lineSf  we  see  this  picture  at  once  and  as  a  whole,  as  if  all  the  parts 
of  it  were  connected  by  invisible  ties  and  obeying  an  unheard 
musical  beat*  Thus,  we  see  the  crucifix,  the  bookshelf  and  St. 
Jerome  not  as  separate  items  bat  in  connection  with  each  other : 
the  Hon,  the  quail,  the  marble  steps  and  the  broad  brimmed  hat  we 
equally  see  in  connection.  And  the  existence  of  all  the  details  seems 
to  be  going  the  same  pace  and  to  be  happeniog  together*  As  a 
result  of  this  double  co- ordination,  of  spatial  and  temporal  relations, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  safely  enclosed  in  a  haven  where  the  minutes 
do  not  seem  to  pass  and  the  scene  of  hurry  is  removed  from  our  lives* 
And,  as  long  as  we  look  at  it,  the  picture  keeps  up  steadily  this 
sense  of  leisure,  of  order  and  of  serenity.  This  is  what  all  good  art 
gives  US,  and  what  we  obtain  only  accidentally  and  intermittently  in 
ordinary  life. 

Meanwhile  the  colour  of  the  picture,  by  stimulating  certain  of  our 
nerves  connected  with  breathing,  gives  to  the  air  which  we  inhale  a 
sort  of  exhilarating  power  ;  and  the  special  colour  quality  of  roolticsSf 
as  we  very  properly  call  it,  awakens  in  us  a  feeling  of  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  a  spring  day. 

Quite  independently  of  what  it  represents,  the  picture  thus  puts  us 
into  a  delightful  mood.  But  although  it  continues  delightful  as  long 
as  we  look  at  it,  we  never  seem  to  get  into  closer  or  more  intimate 
relations  with  it.  It  defends  ua  from  the  worry  of  the  passing 
moment,  it  encloses  us,  but  always  as  a  something  into  whose  inner- 
most we  cannot  penetrate.  Whereas,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
compare  Titian's  masterpiece  with  it,  a  greater  picture  allows  us, 
while  encom passing  us,  to  enter  into  it,  and  so  to  merge  our  existence 
in    ita    nature.     This   difference   is    due   to   the   fad  that  Catena's 


la  us  adjustments  which  arc  necessnrilj  temporal,  ie  prored  by  the  coriouif  fact  that  it 
in  poasible  in  the  case  of  a  good  picture  to  mark  itfi  rhythm  with  the  voice  or  hand,  all 
i\u«  line  move-merits  seeming  to  Uke  their  placp  in  the  rhythm  ;  whereas  with  a  bad 
l9t^^^^  ^^^^  scansion  leaves  out,  or  is  impelled  by.  some  of  the  linear  movement. 
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**  Sb.  Jerome  "  is  without  much  realisation  of  the  third  dimeDeion ;  its 
parts  coDnect  among  themselves,  but  do  not  connect  with  us ;  and 
vpon  such  connection  between  the  beholder  and  the  varioos  parts  of 
the  picture  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  third  dimension, 
those  feelings  of  vivid  fellowship  with  the  picture  which  help  to  make 
it  important  and  absorbing  to  the  beholder. 

Moreover,  in  this  Catena  we  can  note  the  absence  of  another  great 
quality  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Titian,  and  which  also  differentiates^ 
a  great  picture  from  a  merely  good  one — the  quality  which  we  usually 
call  life-likenesSy  but  which  is  really  the  quality  of  making  the 
beholder  feel  more  keenly  alive.  In  this  Catena  everything  seems  to 
be  motionless,  at  a  standstill,  because,  as  we  explained  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  architectural  lines^  we  attribute  movement  to 
visual  forms  only  when  they  are  such  that  their  perception  entails 
complex  adjustments  of  equilibrium  in  ourselves ;  interplay  of  balance 
which,  instead  of  being  recognised  aa  part  of  our  own  being,  is  felt, 
except  in  experiments  like  ours,  as  existing  objectively  in  the  work  of 
art.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  these  qualities  of 
realisation  and  vitality  when  we  find  them  actually  present,  as  in 
Titian's  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

This  very  great  picture  has,  of  course,  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
^'  St.  Jerome,"  conspicuously  those  exciting  us  through  its  colour, 
widening  our  breathing,  of  making  us  feel  light-hearted,  of  making 
us  feel  enclosed,  and  of  making  us  feel  in  perfect  time.  But  it  has 
many  other  qualities  besides.  Firstly,  the  quality  of  greater  realisa- 
tion :  the  third  dimension  is  wonderfully  rendered,  the  ground  lies 
flat,  and  will  bear  our  weight  right  through  the  picture  into  the 
distance.  The  objects  have  bulk,  the  sarcophagus  stands  squarely  on 
the  ground,  and  we  feel  the  further  side  of  it  as  a  reality.  Similarly, 
the  tree- tops  have  room  all  round  them,  and  seem  to  wave  freely  in 
space.  Secondly^  the  quality  of  greater  irUimact/f  due,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  greater  and  more  complex  unity  of  the  picture,  whose  parts 
connect,  not  merely  sideways  with  one  another,  but  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  beholder,  so  that  we  enter  into  the  picture  with 
each  of  its  details.  There  thus  arises  in  us  a  heightened  interest  in 
this  outer  painted  world,  and  towards  its  contents  a  warm  feeling 
which  is  almost  incipient  affection.  But,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  in  the 

/Titian  picture  that  vital  quality  which  corresponds  to  its  compelling 
us  to  balance  all  the  time  we  look  at  it,  and  thereby  setting  up  a 
sense  of  living  over  an  umisually  wide  area,  of  being  ali^e,  one  might 
almost  say,  on  both  sides,  instead  of  only  in  front — in  other  words, 
the  quality  of  universal  movement.  Let  us,  after  summing  up  these 
qualities,  examine  the  picture  in  some  of  its  details,  for  the  better 
verification  of  these  general  statements. 

The  two  women  on  either  side  of  the  sarcophagus  are  not  detached 
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indmda&le,  bnt  combine  with  the  little  Capid  in  the  middle  to  form 
B  whole  of  which  they  are  the  evident  parts ;  while  they  combine  also^ 
with  the  land8CJipe,  in  which  a  larger  whole  is  made  up  of  similarly 
balanced  parta  The  figares  seem  to  be  still  moving,  the  wind  is  still 
in  their  draperies ;  the  rash  of  movement  of  the  woman  in  the  white- 
dress  begins  at  the  outside  point  of  her  drapery,  raos  to  the  rlf/ht 
along  her  knee,  and  is  joined  by  the  rash  of  movement  to  the  right 
of  her  right  sleeve.  The  wave  of  movement  does  not  run  up  her 
body  to  her  head^  but  sweeps  sideways  to  the  right,  across  her  and  across 
the  tree  against  which  she  is  seated,  and  finally  swings  itself  across  into^ 
the  uplifted  arm  of  the  beantifal  nude  figure  seated  opposite  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sarcophagus.  She  seems  to  catch  the  movement  in  her  ex- 
tended hand,  as  one  might  catch  a  ball,  and  keeps  it  poised  high  for  an 
instant  before  the  return  movement  swings  across  the  picture  to  the- 
U/t.  The  eye  is  caught  by  the  church  steeple  behind  her ;  it  leans  a» 
little  over  to  the  left,  and  with  this  the  return  movement  begins. 
The  drapery  round  her  arm  tosses  upvvards  and  her  body  stretches- 
over  to  the  left ;  this  stretch  to  the  left  is  taken  up  by  the  plant  by 
her  side,  whose  topmost  branch  swings  over  to  the  left.  The  move- 
ment to  the  left  here  meets  the  arm  of  the  woman  in  the  white  dress ;. 
it  goes  up  her  arm  at  diminished  speed,  aod  gradually  ends  when  it 
reaches  her  head  and  the  tree  and  castle  behind  her.  Then  onr  eye 
is  caught  by  the  two  rabbits  at  the  back,  and  after  this  pause  we  aro 
swung  again  across  to  the  right.  The  movement  is,  therefore,  in  th^ 
line  of  the  landscape,  of  the  figures,  and  of  the  draperies,  The^ 
drapery  especially  does  not  hang  as  real  stuff  would,  but  lifts  up  aud 
moves  of  itself,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  freely  upwards  and  outwards 
as  well  as  downwards.  All  the  time  that  we  look  at  the  picture  our 
balance  is  swung  from  left  to  right,  and,  after  a  pause,  back  from, 
right  to  lefc.  Our  interest  is  not  allowed  to  settle  on  to  one  of  the- 
figures  and  then  on  to  the  other  j  but  the  two  unite  into  a  whole 
which  is,  80  to  speak,  organically  produced  by  the  equilibrium  of  the 
beholder.  This  wonderful  pattern— reminding  one  of  the  complexities 
of  certain  symphonies — -is  carried  on  in  the  lesser  details  of  the 
picture.  The  Cupid  dabbling  in  the  water  and  the  carved  figures  ott 
the  sarcophagus  below  him  make,  by  their  movements,  a  second  con- 
nection between  the  two  women  ;  and  the  movement  of  the  baa  relief 
is  balanced  by  the  swing  to  the  left  of  the  plant  growing  alongside  the 
sarcophagus.  Again^  the  two  little  rabbits  behind  the  woman  in  the 
wMte  dress  are  a  check  on  her  movement,  and  hold  ber  in  place  in  a 
wonderful  way»  and  the  church  steeple  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
leans  in  towards  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  woman  with  the  red  cloak, 
and  balances  it  so  that  the  p:>ise  of  the  lamp  in  her  band  can  go  on 
for  ever  without  giving  us  any  feeling  of  effort. 

This  balanced  movement  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  quality  a  picture 
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can  have ;  for,  ia  looking  at  it,  we  unoonscionsly  mime  the  snbtly 
eabordinated  complexity  of  movement,  and  we  obtain,  in  consequence, 
a  sense  of  increased  vitality  and  of  marvellous  harmony  of  existence. 

This  comparison  between  Catena's  '*  St.  Jerome "  and  Titian's 
•*'  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  "  will  have  shown  the  reader  in  what  consist 
€ome  of  the  immense  differences  between  a  merely  good  picture  and  a 
great  masterpiece^  a  difference  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  for 
it  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  quality  of  higher  organism 
and  vitality.  This  supreme  quality,  which  has  its  analogous  one  in 
«very  department  of  art,  constitutes  the  picture  into  such  a  whole  that 
we,  in  beholding  it,  are  not  only  made  happy,  but  enclosed,  forbidden 
to  escape  or  lapse,  and  forced  to  move  through  every  detail  of  a  mood 
of  happiness.  Life  outside  seems  obliterated,  and  the  moment  of  con- 
summate self-sufficing  feeling  to  have  come,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Faust,  to  have  been  fixed. 

VII. 

Before  concluding  these  notes,  we  desire  to  remind  the  reader  that 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  find  that  our  observations  have  been  extremely 
rudimentary,  imperfect,  and  partial  Moreover,  that  personal  idio- 
syncrasies may  have  passed  in  our  eyes  as  universally  obtaining  pro- 
cesses, and  that  our  object  in  the  present  paper  has  been  mainly  not 
to  establish  facts,  but  to  suggest  a  method. 

More  serious  opposition,  and  far  wider  spread,  will  meet  us  in  the 
fihape  of  absolute  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  such  half-hidden  motor 

idjustments  and  the  dependence  thereon  of  a  process  so  important, 
nd  hitherto  so  unexplained,  as  the  Perception  of  Form.  There  is 
ndoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  something  startling  in  the  notion  that  it 
^  we,  the  beholders,  who,  so  to  speak,  make  form  exist  in  ourselves  by 
;  alteration  in  our  respiratory  and  eqnilibratory  processes^  and  by 
initiated  movements  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  But  there  is 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  trend  of  philosophy  since  Kant,  in  thus 
adding  Farm  to  the  daily  increasing  list  of  apparently  objective 
existences  which  we  must  recognise  as  modes  of  function  of  our 
mind ;  still  less  at  variance  with  the  tendencies  of  the  most  recent 
psychology,  in  adding  another  of  the  functions  of  what  we  call  mindy 
to  the  processes  of  what  we  rather  arbitrarily  distinguish  from  it  as 
body.  We  must  point  out,  also,  that  grotesque  as  may  appear  at  first 
sight  the  notion  of  external  form  being  in  a  way  executed,  or,  tcr  use  a 
convenient  word,  mimed,  by  the  beholder,  we  are  daily  postulating, 
though  without  perceiving  it,  some  similar  mimetic  connection  between 
perception  and  motion.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  all  of  us  repro- 
duce through  our  gesture,  not  merely  the  gestures  of  other  creatures, 
but  the  forms,  the  lines  of  directions,  the  pressures  and  upliftings  of 
'  inanimate  objects ;  that  we  can  place  ^the  muscles  of  our  face  in  the 
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same  position  as  those  of  the  person  whom  we  choose  to  mimic ;  and 
that  we  can  nearly  all  of  ns,  from  oor  infancy  and  utterly  nntanght^ 
reproduce  more  or  less  correctly  on  paper,  or  with  movable  objects, 
the  shapes  and  positions  of  surroanding  objects.  Nor  is  this  capacity 
limited  to  visaal  phenomena :  the  power  of  imitating  sounds,  the 
whole  process  by  which,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  parts  employed, 
we  learn  to  speak  and  to  aing,  all  testify  to  some  mechanism  by  which 
the  perception  of  form,  audible  as  well  as  visible,  is  intimately  and 
antomatically  connected  with  movement,  fall  fledged  or  incipient, 
hidden  or  obvious,  in  ourselves.  The  mention  of  audible  phenomena 
brings  with  it  a  double  confirmation  of  the  facts  we  have  put  forward 
with  regard  to  visible  form.  For  it  is  patent  to  all  of  us  that  the 
perception  of  various  rhythmical  relations  in  music  is  accompanied  by 
very  perceptible  stimulation  of  movement,  often  externalised  in  move- 
ments of  the  head,  the  feet,  and  what  is  called  beating  time ;  and  it 
tnmt  be  a  matter  of  experience  to  many  that  the  hearing  of  musical 
phrases,  and  still  more,  the  repetition  of  them  in  memory,  is  accom- 
panied by  faint  sensations  in  the  chest  and  larynx,  absolotely  corre- 
sponding to  the  actaal  movements  necessary  for  audible  performance. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  sequence  of  notes  is  so  thoroughly  remembered, 
while  simultaneity  of  notes  seems  to  escape  actual  vivid  memory, 
seems  to  prove  that  while  harmony  is  perceived  only  by  the  auditive 
apparatus,  melody,  which  is  essentially  audible  form*  depends  for 
perception  on  motor  adjustments  which  are  reproducible  in  the  absence 
of  an  external  stimulus.  All  the  various  externalised  mimetic  pro- 
ceedings are  so  familiar  that  we  never  even  ask  their  reason ;  yet, 
when  considered  in  themselves,  they  are  several  degrees  more  unlikely 
than  the  internal  and  hidden  mimetic  processes  by  which,  according 
to  the  present  authors,  they  can  alone  be  ailequately  explained.  Why 
6uch  mimetic  processes  should  exist  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  but 
one  which  physiology  may  some  day  answer.  But,  answered  or  un- 
answered, the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  connection  between  retinal 
and  muscular  sensations  in  the  eye  and  muscular  adjustments  of  th^ 
chest,  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  so  forth,  this  difficulty  is  not  any 
greater  than  explaining  the  connection  between  impressions  on  the 
^ar  and  muscular  adjustments  of  the  throaty  month,  and  limbs ;  or, 
perhaps,  of  explaining  any  of  the  numerous  interworkings  of  apparently 
dissimilar  and  distant  organs. 

A  more  difficult  question  appears  to  be  raised,  yet  one  which  psy- 
chology may  perhaps  some  day  solve,  when  we  ask  how  it  is  possible  that 
a  combination  of  ocular  sensations  and  sensations  of  motor  adjustment 
ahould  be  transmuted,  in  our  normal  experience,  into  ideas  of  qualities 
■of  form  in  external  objects;  how  the  subjective  inside  us  can  turn 
into  the  objective  outside  ?  Yet  such  a  traneforraation  is  accepted 
♦  Compare  Garney,  "The  Power  of  Soond/' 
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without  difficulty  whenever  we  recognise  the  fact  that  alterations  in 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  conditions  of  our  eye  are  transmitted  to 
ooDScionsness  in  the  utterly  different  state  of  qualities  of  colour^  lights 
and  rudimentary  line  and  curve  of  external  objects. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  the  present  writers  that  these  mysteries  at 
present  besetting  on  all  sides  the  most  elementary  facts  of  mental 
science,  are  not  so  much  hindrances  to  the  acceptance  of  the  aesthetical 
hypothesis  herein  put  forward,  as  indications  that  the  further  progress 
of  psychology  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  employment  of  just 
BQch  hypotheses.  Psychology  has  problems  more  important  and  more 
mysterious  than  the  problem  of  seathetics — memory,  emotion,  volition, 
logical  connection,  intellectual  construction.  Before  relegating  any 
of  these  to  the  limbo  of  the  unintelligible,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to 
seek  for  whatever  accompaniment  of  bodily  sensations  we  may  discover 
for  them  in  the  dim  places  of  our  consciousness  ? 

And,  this  being  the  case,  the  authors  of  the  present  notes  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  psychologists  to  whatever  facts  and  suggestions 
may  be  contained  in  this  hypothesis  of  the  aesthetic  perception  of 
visible  form. 

Vernon  Lee. 

0.  Anstruther-Thomson. 
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AVING  lived  my  life  with  him,  I  see  him  in  every  word  which 
had  writteD»  and  it  Is  difficult  for  me  bo  far  to  detach 
myeeif  from  the  home  circle  as  to  portray  him  for  others/'  Thus 
writes  the  son  of  Teonyson  in  the  biography  which  he  has  just 
published,  aod  having  myself  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  that  home 
circle  for  so  many  years,  I  may  not  be  an  impartial  jadge  of  how  far 
my  coasin,  L^rd  Tennyson,  has  succeeded  in  giviQg  to  the  world  a 
true  portrait  of  hie  father.  Moreover,  in  throwing  upon  that  portrait 
the  side-ligbta  of  my  own  close  intimacy  with  Tennyson,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  parents,  I  think  I  may  possibly  only  mar  what  I  add  in 
the  telling.  I  have,  therefore,  thoaght  it  best  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  article  entirely  upon  myself,  and  its  pages  will  not  be 
seen  by  any  of  the  poet's  relations  until  after  publication. 

To  my  uncle  it  was  so  utterly  impossible  to  be  other  than  himself, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  his  writings  will  for  ever  be  his  own  living 
voice.  Many  will  in  the  future  echo  the  words  of  the  author  of  Johiv 
IfKjlesant^  who,  in  a  letter  to  me,  after  remarking  that  some  passages 
in  the  ''  New  Locksley  Uall "  (then  just  published)  seemed  to  him 
as  Que  as  anything  in  English  literature,  wrote  as  follows : 

'*  Wlien  we  who  are  old  enough  remember  what  the  bright  days  were» 
the  hright  summer  days  of  youth  and  happiness,  that  were  rendered  brighter 
and  more  happy,  more  cultured  and  reined,  by  Lord  Tennyson  s  verse, 
wUicli  burst  u|»on  us  with  a  revelation  and  a  halo  of  delight ;  when  we  tliink 
of  the  long  yejii*s,  through  the  course  of  which  this  divine  gift  haa  consoled 
and  elevated  and  purified  our  lives  and  homes;  and  when  now,  when  the 
mists  of  earth  are  clearing  as  we  near  the  confines  of  human  life,  we  hear 
the  familuir  voice,  the  inimitable  ring  and  resonance  of  poetic  utterance,  we 
can  only  bow  our  heads  in  gratitude  that  another  is  added  to  the  FC^nt  list 
of  the  world'is  [>oet8  and  Seers,*' 

you  LXXII*  2  Z 
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No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  type  of  the  Seer- 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  as  TeDnyson,  for  I  think  none  was  ever 
so  penetrated  through  and  throagh  as  he  was  with  the  sense  of  the 
divine  source  of  the  gift  of  poetry  imparted  to  him.  He  told  me 
that  this  sense  was  almost  awfnl  to  him  in  its  intensity,  because  it 
made  him  feel  as  a  priest  who  can  never  leave  the  sanctuary,  and 
whose  every  word  mast  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him  who  had 
touched  his  lips  with  the  fire  of  heaven  which  was  to  enable  him  to 
speak  in  God's  name  to  his  age.  And  so,  he  went  on  to  say,  nothing 
he  had  ever  written  seemed  to  him  to  have  reached  the  standard  of 
perfection  short  of  which  he  must  never  rest ;  all  he  could  hope  was 
that  he  had  brought  men  a  little  nearer  to  God.  And  it  is  just 
because,  all  through  his  life  as  a  poet,  Tennyson  felt  that  he  had  a 
divine  purpose  to  further,  that  the  inner  springs  of  that  life,  now 
revealed  more  fully  than  ever  before  in  his  son's  biography  of  him, 
are  of  such  surpassing  interest. 

In  the  preface  we  are  shown  how,  in  the  poem  of  "  Merlin  and  the 
Gleam,"  Tennyson  has  set  forth,  as  in  a  parable,  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  successive  stages  of  his  outward  expression  of  the 
melodies  that  arose  within  him,  rising  from  simple  wood-notes  of  the 
nature  around  him^  throagh  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  humanity, 
up  to  the  full  chords  of  that  perfect  harmony  of  the  human  and 
divine  which  proclaimed  that 

<*  The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of  Life  i 
His  shadow  darkens  earth ;  his  truer  name 
Is  '  Onward ' ;  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time,  tho'  faintly  heard, 
Until  the  great  Hereafter." 

On  the  death  of  his  firstborn  he  was  able  to  write  to  my  mother 
that  it  was  *'  well — God  orders  all."  And  even  so,  when  his  own 
time  came,  and  he  was  told  he  was  about  to  die,  he  was  able  again  to 
fiay,  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  still  believed  as  he  had  don^ 
through  all  the  years  between,  that  God's  ordering  was  ever  for  the* 
best — ''  That  is  well."  And  thus  he  was  enabled,  out  of  his  own 
^eatest  sorrows,  to  bring  consolation  to  his  fellow  men.  I  know  of 
A  man  who,  feeling  his  utter  loneliness  in  a  distant  colony  quite 
iQtolerable  aflber  the  death  of  his  wife>  was  going  in  search  of  the 
weapon  with  which  to  pat  an  end  to  his  existence,  when  he  came 
across  a  copy  of  ''  In  Memoriam  "  which  he  had  taken  out  with  him, 
and  opening  its  pages,  at  first  half-mechanically,  he  became  interested 
and  read  on  and  on  till  there,  stole  into  his  soul  a  peace  that  never 
afterwards  left  it,  and  he  resolved  onoe  more  to  face  the  battle  of  life 
— a  battle  he  has  not  fought  in  vain. 

Though  it  is  certain  that,  to  use  Tennyson's  own  words, 
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"  What  in  bumao  iUougbt  i»  just  and  true« 
Tliougti  fashioned  in  a  ihousaod  form^  will  Ust/' 

4t  is  equally  certaia  that,  as  he  say  a  further, 

^'SoEne  high-thoughted  moods  and  moulds  of  mind 
Can  never  be  remodelled  or  exjiressel 
Again  by  any  later  centuij*" 

And  this  is  why  we  can  no  more  have  a  second  Tennyson,  than  we 
can  have  a  second  Shakespeare,  and  why,  moreover,  it  is  of  such 
interest  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  ''  high-thonghted  moods  ^*  he 
expressed,  from  their  very  beginning  in  that  Somersby  home  which 
often  seems  to  lie  before  me  in  the  joyousness  of  the  days  when 
Arthnr  Hallam  was  wont  to  be  the  welcome  guest,  and  the  Sell  wood 
girls  would  often  ride  or  drive  over  to  spend  the  afternoon. 

My  grandfather  Sellwood  lived  about  seven  miles  from  Someraby 
and  there  was  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  families*  In  l^lr. 
Sellwood  Tennyson  found  much  that  was  congenial  to  his  own  nature, 
especially  the  determination  to  undergo  any  self-sacrifice  rather  than 
swerve  one  iota  from  the  strictest  truth  and  honour,  and  also  the 
intense  patriotism  which,  as  it  stirred  my  uncle  to  sing  of  his  country's 
noble  deeds^  had  made  my  grandfather  long  in  his  youth  to  emulate 
those  deeds  by  serviog  in  the  campaigns  then  going  on  against 
Napoleon. 

A  rich  living  in  the  family  failed  to  shake  my  grandfather,  or 
bis  brothers,  from  their  fixed  conviction  that  the  army,  not  the 
Church,  was  their  vocation  ;  but  their  love  for  their  mother,  who 
got  it  into  her  head  that  they  would  be  slain  if  they  went  to  the 
wars,  made  them  give  up  the  military  career,  even  though  the  Duke 
of  York  when  he  was  reviewing  them  as  volunteers  spoke  of  them  as 
the  finest  officers  he  had  ever  come  across.  For  a  time  they  lived  the 
expensive  life  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  period  on  the  large 
family  estates  in  Berkshiret  But  before  long  my  grandfather  came 
to  feel  that  he  had  not,  by  giving  up  a  congenial  profession  for  his 
mother  s  sake,  acquired  the  right  to  go  on  with  a  life  of  inaction. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  career  he  entered  upon  in  Lincolnshire 
led  to  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (the  Arctic 
navigator),  after  a  brief  union  with  whom  he  found  himself  left  with 
a  baby  Louisa,  and  her  sistefs  Emily  and  Anne*  The  baby  was  the 
€rst  to  leave  his  roof^  as  a  lovely  girl  yet  in  her  teens,  to  become  the 
wife  of  my  uncle  Charles — ^Tennyson's  elder  and  much-loved  brother^ 
and  with  him  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  married  life  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  hia  native  county,  whose  varied  features  formed 
the  theme  of  many  of  those  sonnets  of  hia  that  I  have  heard  hia 
brother  Alfred  speak  of  as  '^  exqniaite*"  During  the  long  visits  I 
yearly  paid  to  this  uncle  and  aunt,  I  saw  how  ungrudgingly  the  gifts 
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that  would  haye  made  them  shine  in  the  most  mtellectual  society 
were  turned  to  the  service  of  the  poor  villagers  among  whom  their 
lot  was  cast.  When  they  first  went  to  Grasbj,  some  of  these  peasants 
were  sunk  in  such  gross  superstition  that  it  was  firmly  believed  of  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  of  most  benevolent  aspect,  that  when  she 
walked  lame  for  a  time  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  piece  having  been 
bitten  out  of  her  leg  by  a  dog  when  she  had  assumed  the  form 
of  a  hare.  The  neighbours  were  so  certain  she  bewitched  them  that 
they  waved  branches  of  the  rowan-tree  at  her  whenever  she  appeared 
at  her  door,  and  finally  they  killed  her  by  a  course  of  petty  perse- 
cutions. To  free  yourself  from  certain  bewitchments  they  believed 
it  was  necessary  to  steal  a  sheep  and  cut  it  in  twain,  and  laying  each 
half  on  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloth,  to  pass  between  the  divided  carcase. 
Patiently  did  my  uncle  and  aunt  labour  to  teach  their  Hock  the  folly 
of  such  BoperEtition,  and  their  laboars  were  not  in  vain,  since  their 
parishioners  loved  them  very  dearly,  and  would  tell  how  the  vicar  and  his 
wife  would  get  up  in  the  dead  of  a  stormy  night,  and  go  forth,  lantern 
in  hand,  to  the  bedsides  of  the  small-pox  patients  who  had  the  disease 
in  so  virulent  a  form  that  all  their  own  relations  had  fled  in  terror 
from  them.  A  loving,  gentle  nature  was  that  of  this  poet^pastor, 
who  if  men  and  things  were  contrary,  would  only  exclaim,  '*  I  wish 
we  were  all  in  heaveOj'*  and  find  solace  in  writing  one"of  those  sonnets 
which  imparted  to  bo  many  the  divine  strength  by  which  he  was  him- 
self supported. 

The  next  of  the  Sellwood  daughters  to  marry  was  my  mother, 
Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Richard  Weld,  a  young 
barriBter,  with  whose  literary  pursuits  Tennyson  had  much  sympathy. 
They  used  to  discuss  together  the  marvels  of  science,  and  ancient 
mythologies;  and  a  projws  of  tie  latter  subject,  Tennyson  thus 
expressed  himself  to  my  father :  **  I  do  not  believe  that  Woden 
and  Thor  are  Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  in  the  old  unlearned  days,  when 
men  thought  themselves  most  learned,  and  knew  bat  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  they  used  to  confuse  and  transubstantiate  the  classic  and 
barbaric  divinities  at  pleasure.**  Tennyson  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  Brittany,  audj  after  my  father^s  tour  there,  my  uncle  remarked  : 
*'  That  is  very  singular,  jour  account  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine — 
how  many  unconEcioosly,  or  half-consciously,  worship  in  her  temple 
still" 

In  his  correspondence  with  my  father,  from  which  I  give  a  few 
extracts,  Tennyson  says : 

**  If  yovi  write  a  hook  on  Brittany,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be,  as  all  your» 
are,  pleasant^  picturesque,  ami  graceful.  The  subject  is,  to  me  at  least, 
tno^t  ciiptivating  ;  but  heaven  lielj^  you  if  you  intend  to  dive  deeply  into 
Celtic  antiquities. 

**  I  received  the  other  day  a  most  flattering  letter  from  Kuskin  touching 
poor  little  *  Maud.'     I  am  glad  that  you,  too,  find  something  in  her.     It  is 
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a  poem  ^vTitten  in  an  eiUirely  mw  fo^^n,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  that, 
pi^perJy  to  appreciate  it,  you  ought  to  bear  the  author  read  it ;  and  this  I 
isay  not  in  vanity,  but  that,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  long  sweeps  of  metre, 
you  must  have  a  reader  who  not  only  reads  somewhat  dramatically,  but 
likewise  ha£  a  full  voice  and  ample  lungs/' 

Tennyson  constantly  con  stilted  my  father  aboot  his  poblialiiDg 
affairs,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  from  these  letters^  and 
will  only  remark  that  he  shows  throughoiit  a  great  spirit  of  liberality 
and  a  true  human  sympathy  with  Moxon^s  widow. 

On  receipt  of  ny  father's  book  on  Brittany,  he  writes : 

**  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  •  Brittany/ 
Nery  refreshing  to  xne  after  tho  alaiost  daily  vei-se-hooks  that  are  sent.  It 
must  he  passim i  poeite  swM  incomituMla^  as  Catuliiis  happily  calls  them. 

**  I  am  for  Free  Trade  in  the  bo»:»kselling  question,  as  in  other  things,  yet 
I  can  scarcely  think  that  my  opinion  is  of  much  value,  for  I  have  neither 
read  these  discussions  in  the  papers  on  this  matter,  nor  have  I  myself  care- 
fully examined  it. 

*'  Pity  me  ;  scores  of  letters  to  answer.  I  snatch  a  moment  to  say  these 
few  words  to  you,  I  can  no  more  (as  people  say  when  they  die  on  the 
stage).  We  are  both  happy  in  learniug  that  dear  little  Agnes  is  recovering 
[from  whooping-cough].  We  shall  be  coming  up  to  town  in  a  day  or 
two.  Can  you  give  me  a  Ijed  ?  I  must  go  either  to  Spedding  or  the 
Oaroerons  or  you^  but  I  should  prefer  coming  to  you, 

**  Love  to  Anne  ant)  Missie. 

**  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  A.  Tennyson/* 


When  ray  uncle  stayed  in  our  honae  in  London  I  well  remember 
the  almost  Spartan  simplicity  of  the  far©  he  insisted  on  our  giving 
him.  We  knew  he  liked  plain  boiled  ealt  beef,  bnt  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  his  begging  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  (instead  of  the 
fresh  roasts  we  had  cooked  for  him)  three  days  ronniog,  cold,  for 
his  dinner.  No  guest  ever  gave  so  little  trouble  or  was  so  full  of 
consideration  for  our  servants ;  bnt  this  was  because  he  was  always 
fall  of  thoaght  for  others ;  a  little  instance  of  which  comes  into  my 
mind,  the  occasion  being  a  visit  my  mother  and  I  paid  to  Farringford 
when  my  aunt  happened  to  be  away  for  a  few  hours.  Tennyson 
came  into  our  room  to  see  if  it  was  all  comfortable^  and,  disagreeing 
with  the  hoQsemaidy  who  had  thonght  the  weather  too  warm  to  light 
the  fire,  said,  **  Ob,  this  doesn't  look  half  a  welcome,"  and,  dropping  on 
his  knees,  lighted  it,  and  fanned  it  into  a  bright  tlame. 

The  last  daughter  to  leave  her  father's  side  was  Emily,  long  be- 
trothed to  Alfred  TennyEon  ere  she  became  his  wife ;  and  it  is  in  the 
letters  to  her  during  their  engagement  that  we  gain  sach  deep  Insight 
into  his  own  inmost  souL  "  What  matters  it/'  he  writes,  '*  how  much 
man  knows  and  does  if  he  keep  not  a  reverential  looking  upward  ?  ^ 
Lov^,  like  all  Ufe*s  other  deepest  emotions,  is  to  him  a  sacred  thing. 
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&nd  he  rejoices  in  '*  tbe  glory  of  being  loved,  for  bo  have  we  •  laid 
great  bases  for  eternity/  *'  The  joys  of  homan  love  lead  him  on  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  thought  comes  to  him, 
"Who  knows  whether  revelation  be  not  itself  a  veil  to  hide  the  glory 
of  that  Love  which  we  could  not  look  upon  without  marring  our  sight 
and  our  onward  progress  ?  '*  and  he  feels  strongly  that  we  must  thns 
progress,  for  '*  all  life  is  a  school,  a  preparation,  a  purpose." 

Many  a  hard  lesson  had  Tennyson  to  learn  in  that  school  in  the 
days  of  his  yootb,  about  which  my  mother  used  to  tell  me;  yet  now 
that  an  even  harder  lesson  had  to  be  learnt  in  the  hope  of  marriage 
deferred  year  after  year,  he  had  learnt  it  so  perfectly  that  be  could 
write  to  my  aunt:  *' We  must  bear  or  w©  must  die.  It  is  easier, 
perhups,  to  die*  but  infinitely  less  noble.  The  immortality  of  man 
disdains  and  rejects  the  thought — the  immortality  of  man,  to  which 
the  cycles  and  tbe  teons  are  as  hours  and  aa  days,'* 

*^  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits/'  says  the  old  proverb,  and  it 
generally  comes  true  to  those  whose  waiting  is  a  prayerful  one,  as 
Alfred  Tennyson's  was.  For  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer, 
and,  as  he  told  me  shortly  before  his  death,  never  had  one  earnest 
prayer  of  his  failed  to  receive  an  answer.  And  so  at  last,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  peace  of  God  came  into  his  life  before  the  altar  to 
which  he  led  my  aunt  Emily  as  his  bride.  And  this  peace  of  God 
never  left  their  hearth  and  home,  for  their  wedded  life  was  daily  con* 
aecrated  to  their  joint  service  of  the  Father  in  heaven  and  the  brethren 
on  earth.  Holding  in  an  intense  degree  the  spirituality  of  religion, 
they  attached  great  value  to  the  partaking  together  of  the  Holy  Com- 
m union,  and  my  uncle  would  often  dwell  in  his  talks  with  me  upon 
the  special  nearness  of  Chriet  to  him  in  this  sacrament,  but  the 
manner  thereof,  he  said,  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  expressed  in  worda. 
His  reverence  for  all  the  services  of  the  Church  was  so  great  that  I 
well  remember  how  vexed  he  was  with  me  one  Sunday  when,  delnges 
of  rain  having  prevented  our  going  to  church,  I  had  mounted  an 
extemporised  reading-desk  and  was  engaged  (quite  solemnly,  aa  it 
seemed  to  my  childish  mind)  in  acting  as  clergyman  to  a  congregation 
of  children  younger  than  myself. 

The  only  other  time  he  ever  scolded  me  as  a  child  was  when  I  had 
filled  my  wheelbarrow  full  of  the  daffodils  I  had  picked  in  Farring* 
ford  home-park,  and  he  met  me  and  told  m©  how  wrong  it  was  to 
waste  in  that  way  the  good  gifts  of  God,  since  while  I  should  derive 
no  more  enjoyment  from  these  hundreds  of  placked  blossoms  than 
from  half  a  dozen,  if  left  to  grow  they  would  have  lasted  on  as  a  joy 
for  many  to  look  upon  for  double  the  time.  Every  spring  the  glory 
of  those  *'  Lent  lilies,*'  that  flooded  the  grass  of  the  park  with  their 
golden  sGushinej  was  a  fresh  delight  to  him,  as  were  the  massea  of 
oowslips  that  succeeded  them.     He  had  the  artists  eye  for  form,  and 
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would  lay  an  ivy  spray  by  his  side  and  carve  a  faithful  copy  of  its 
graceful  outUoes,  having  inherited  this  power  from  his  father,  who 
with  the  simplest  tools  carved  designs  npon  one  of  the  chimney -pieces 
at  Somersby  that  my  mother  (who  was  herself  a  good  artist)  considered 
quite  first-rate. 

Much  as  Tennyson  noticed  every  individaal  tree  and  plant,  bird -life 
had  a  still  greater  attraction  for  him^  partly  because  it  afforded  closer 
analogies  with  our  own.  He  was  much  touched  by  the  fact  that  the 
caged  linnet  loses  the  red  plumage  from  its  head  and  breast  at  the 
first  moult  after  its  captivity,  and  never  regains  them,  and  he  thought 
of  devoting  a  whole  poem  to  the  deep  yearning  for  liberty  of  which- 
this  was  the  sign  and  type.  And  one  reason  he  climbed  almost  daily^ 
when  at  Freshwater  to  the  summit  of  the  Beacon  Down,  was  because  he 
loved  to  watch  the  wild,  free  flight  of  the  eeaguUs  circling  around  its 
lofty  clifls.  The  historical  associations  of  the  beacon,  inherited  by  it 
throQgh  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  of  which  it  was  the  exact  facsimile^ 
was  a  great  source  of  interest  to  Tennyson,  who  would  tell  of  thei 
tongues  of  warning  flame  that  shot  forth  from  its  summit  on  then 
evening  of  the  day  when,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Freshwater,  a  Fiench  descent  on  the  ithnd  being 
momentarily  expected,  all  who  were  able-bodied  enoogh  to  climb  tha 
steep  ranged  themselves  in  a  row  the  whole  length  of  the  down,  and 
finding  their  numbers  in8u85cient  to  form  a  line  right  along  its 
summit,  eked  out  the  missing  human  beings  with  sheep-pena  set  up 
0©  end,  which  they  thought  would  look  at  a  distance  like  soldiers,  and' 
thus  they  fondly  hoped  the  French  would  be  scared  away  by  this* 
display  of  force.  I  have  watched  my  uncle  having  hia  fun  out  of  the 
beacon^  in  writing  upon  it  racy  answers  to  the  declarations  of  love  or 
quaint  fjuestions  that  he  found  at  times  chalked  on  its  black  shaft. 
I  wish  I  had  kept  a  copy  of  these  answers,  for  they  showed  in 
Tennyson  that  vein  of  humour  still  in  those  later  jears  of  his  life  as^ 
integral  a  part  of  his  nature  as  when,  in  the  days  of  old,  he  had 
written  to  his  betrothed :  **  I  dare  not  tell  how  high  I  rate  humour, 
which  is  generally  most  fruitful  in  the  highest  and  most  solemn 
human  spirits.  Dante  is  full  of  it^  and  almost  all  the  greatest  have 
been  pregnant  with  this  glorious  power.  You  will  find  it  even  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ." 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  monument  to  Tennyson  now  crowning 
the  down  had  been  a  black  marble  reproduction  of  the  familiar  outlines 
of  that  beacon,  whose  dark  form,  looming  mysteriously  through  the 
mist,  often  geemed  to  U8  like  some  living  being ;  for  surely  no  memo- 
rial would  have  been  so  appropriate  to  one  whose  whole  life  was  a 
fitriving  to  be  the  beacon  that  he  felt  God  had  destined  him  to  become 
to  the  storm-tossed  mariners  on  the  sea  of  life.  If  I  ever  reach  the 
^  heavenly  haven  beyond  the  grave  it  will  be  largely  because  my  nncle*a 
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bcaoon-light  showed  me  the  way.  NothiDg  that  others  ever  Bpoke  to 
me,  and  nothing  I  ever  read,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  ever 
made  the  impression  upon  me  that  his  words  and  manner  did  when  he 
would  say  to  me,  in  exactly  the  same  natural  way  as  a  child  would 
express  his  delight  at  his  father  making  him  his  companion  :  ^'  God 
is  with  us  now  on  this  down  as  we  two  are  walking  together  just  as 
truly  as  Ohrist  was  with  the  two  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmans  :  we 
cannot  see  Him,  but  He,  the  Father  and  the  Saviour  and  the  Spirit, 
is  nearer,  perhaps,  now  than  then  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  believe 
the  words  of  the  Apostles  about  the  actual  and  real  presence  of  God 
and  His  Christ  with  all  who  yearn  for  it"  I  said  I  thought  such  a 
near,  actual  presence  would  ^be  awful  to  most  people.  "  Surely  the 
love  of  Qod  takes  away  and  makes  us  forget  all  our  fear/'  he  answered. 
**  I  should  be  sorely  afraid  to  live  my  life  without  God's  presence ;  but 
to  feel  that  He  is  by  my  side  now  just  as  much  as  you  are,  that  is 
the  very  joy  of  my  heart"  And  I  looked  on  Tennyson  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  glory  of  God  rested  upon  his  face,  and  I  felt  that  the  presence 
of  the  Most  High  had,  indeed,  overshadowed  him. 

Agnes  Grace  Weld. 
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THE  Blae-book  recently  issued  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  doeer^ea  more 
attention  than  hm  been  given  to  it  by  the  public,  for  there  are 
♦few  subjects  of  higher  importance  than  the  commercial  relations  of 
•our  Colonies,  their  steady  development,  and  the  effect  which  they 
iprodace  upon  the  indastries  of  the  Mother  Ootintry.  This  remarkable 
Blue-book  is  based  on  tables  pobllBhed  annaally  in  a  Statistical 
^Vbfitract  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  order  to  follow  the  march  of  colonial  commerce  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  may  divide  the  whole  period  into  three  qniDqnennial  terms, 
"the  result  of  which^  according  to  the  Board  of  IVade  returns,  shows 

thus : 

Annaal  average.  milHona  £. 


1881-S5. 

imyiHk 

1801-95. 

East  TiiJies     . 

.     198 

2m 

'j:i2 

Australia 

.     115 

121 

124 

African  possessions 
C^inada  . 

,       20 
.       45 

23 

43 

34 
41) 

WeM  Indies   * 

IH 

17 

17 

Total  . 

.     30G 

434 

476 

An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  ten  years  is  the  more  astounding 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  prices  had  fallen  13  per  cent,  in  the  same 
interval.  Bat  when  we  come  to  examine  the  tables  closely  we  find 
that  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  is  hardly  two- thirds  of  what  it  is  made 
to  appear,  and  that  its  increase  In  the  last  ten  years  is  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  above  figures  imply.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  Board  of 
Trade  converts  Indian  rupees  at  24  pence^  thus  giving  an  exaggerated 
value  to  the  trade  of  India.     Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Australia  and 
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the  Weet  Indies,  the  returns  before  us  include  such  local  trade  as 
passes  by  railway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  or  by  whale-boat 
between  Trinidad  aud  Demerara.  If  we  exclude  local  trade,  and 
convert  the  Indian  rupee  at  its  proper  value  for  each  year,  we  find 
the  real  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  imports  and  exports  together,  was 
as  follows : 

Annaal  average,  millionB  £. 


1881-85. 

1886  90. 

1891  95 

East  Indies     • 

.     150 

168 

157 

Australia 

.       72 

69 

71 

African  possessions  . 

.       20 

23 

33 

Canada  . 

.       44 

42 

48 

West  Indies    . 

.       14 

13 

14 

Total 


.     300 


310 


323 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  which 

may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance 

that  the  increase  has  been  in  dealings  between  the    Colonies  and 

foreigQ  nations,  viz. : — 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Trade  with 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

Great  Britain  , 

.     178 

178 

181 

Sister  Colonies 

.       29 

25 

21 

Foreign  Countries    . 

.       93 

107 

121 

Total 


300 


310 


323 


Although  the  total  increase  of  colonial  trade  was  less  than  8  per 
cent.,  there  was  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  dealings  between  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  nations,  the  value  of  merchandise  exchanged 
within  the  British  Empire  having  declined  five  millions  since  1885. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  Colonies  are  opening  up  new  markets  for  their 
products  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  this  is  indispensable 
for  the  expansion  of  their  commerce.  The  fall  in  silver  may  account 
partly  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  sum  of  colonial  exports  has  risen 
15  per  cent.,  that  of  imports  has  been  stationary,  viz. : — 


Annual  average,  millions  t'. 


Peiiod. 
1881  -85 
188G   90 
1891   95 


Imports. 
.     148 
.     15G 
.     149 


Exports. 
152 
154 
174 


Total. 
300 
310 
323 


The  balance  of  trade  was  pretty  even  down  to  1890,  but  since  that 
year  the  Colonies  have  exported  one-sixth  more  than  their  importer 
the  excess  being  confined  to  India  and  Australia. 
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II.  Trade  of  East  Indies. 

This  groap  of  Colonies,  inclnding  British  iDdia,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlement,  and  Mauritias^  shows  invariably  an  excess  of  exports,  th& 
following  table  comprising  both  merchandise  and  bullion : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Period. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Surplus  Exports. 

1881  -85       . 

.   *671) 

82-2 

U'3 

188(>-90      . 

.      77-6 

85-5 

7-9 

1801-95      . 

.     70-8 

86-6 

158 

But  for  the  large  importation  of  bullion  the'  balance  of  trade  would 

be  still   more  uneven,  the  net  import  of  precious  metals  averaging 

nine  millions  sterling  per  annum.     If  we  take  only  merchandise  the 

figures  fetands  thus : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Pericd. 

^ — 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Surplus  Exports. 

1881    85       . 

.     54-9 

78-9 

240 

1886  90       . 

.     63-4  •       . 

81-6 

18-2 

1891-95       . 

.     58-5 

80-4 

21-9 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  unthinking  people  among  all  classes  in 
Great  Britain  who  suppose  that  India  grows  richer  year  by  year,  from 
the  constant  influx  of  precious  metals.  Any  other  kind  of  imports, 
however,  would  be  more  serviceable,  such  as  ploughs,  steam-engines, 
machinery,  &c.  Most  of  the  bullion  imported  since  1881  has  been 
silver,  which  leaves  a  heavy  loss.  7he  surplus  exports  of  merchandise 
in  fifteen  years  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  320  millions  sterling, 
on  account  of  which  the  East  Indies  received  135  millions  in  bullion. 
The  latter  sum  would  have  sufliced  to  purchase  5,000,000  tons  of 
steamboats,  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  whole  ocean  trade  of  India  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  whereas  at  present  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
carrying-trade  of  Indian  ports  is  done  on  Indian  bottom. 

The  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
and  bullion,  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Annual  average,  millions  i*. 


Trade  with 

1891 

85. 

1886^90. 

1891  95. 

U.  Kingdom 

1     77 

80 

71 

British  Colonics 

.     19 

18 

15 

Foreign  Countries 

.     54 

G5 

71 

Total     .       .  150  1G3  157 

*  The  figures  read  tl.us  :  Imports.  €67,900,000;  Kxportf,  £82,200^1 0. 
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There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Colonies,  while  dealings  with  foreign  nations  have  risen 
32  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

III.  Trade  of  Austbalia. 

Exclnding   local   trade,  that   is,    the   transactions   of   the   seven 

Cjlonies  among  themselves,   the  official  returns  before  ns  show  as 

follows : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


y 

X 

Period. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1881-85     . 

.     39-5 

320 

71-5 

1886-90     . 

.     37-6 

31-8 

69-4 

1891-95     . 

.     3M 

401 

71-2 

Formerly  imports  largely  exceeded  exports,  but  the  crisis  of  1891 
completely  reversed  the  state  of  things,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
we  find  that  exports  surpassed  imports  by  nearly  30  per  cent.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Australia  imported  beyond  her  means  in  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  Imd  that  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
opposite  direction  since  1890  has  tended  to  improve  her  economic 
position.  As  regards  exports,  wool  shows  a  rise  of  72  per  cent,  in 
weight  but  only  27  per  cent,  in  value,  and  diipments  of  gold  show 

little  variation  : 

Wool,  yearly  average.  Gold. 


Period. 

ilillion  Iba. 

Millions  £. 

MilUons  £. 

1881-85 

.       380 

lf-4 

4-8 

1886-90 

.       470 

18-8 

4-2 

1891-95 

.       655 

221 

4-8 

The  aggregate  trade  of  Australia  with  foreign  countries  has  risen 
50  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  still 
more  with  the  British  Colonies,  has  declined — viz. : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Trade  with               1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

Great  Britain       .     56*8 

54-7 

54:8 

British  Colonies   .       6*2 

3-9 

3-5 

Foreign  Countries      8*5 

10-8 

120 

Total     .         .     71-5  G9-4  712 

The  above  figures  woald  seem  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
foreigners  are  cutting  out  Englishmen  in  the  tnule  of  onr  Colonies,  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  stated  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Blae-book  that 
German  padlocks  have  in  some  places  supplanted  British.  Neverthe- 
less, we  see  in  the  taMes  before  ns  regarding  Australia  that  imports 
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from  foreign  oauntries  are  decUniog,  and  that  it  is  only  in  exports  to 
stich  conntries  that  an  increase  has  taken  place — m, : 

AquuaI  Average,  millio&s  £. 


Pcri(>d, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

188I-H:»     . 

.       5-G 

2*9 

8*5 

1886^911     , 

.       G5 

4*ri 

10*8 

\mi-r.*    . 

.      55 

7-4 

129 

In  the  midst  of  universal  tribulation  over  the  degeneracy  of  British 
mannfacturers  and  merchants,  it  is  no  less  gratifying  than  surprising 
to  find  that,  although  foreign  nations  have  increased  their  purchases 
of  Australian  wool  and  other  products  by  150  per  cent.,  our  AQstraUan 
kinsmen  import  less  foreign  merchandise  than  they  did  ten  years  ago* 


IV.  Trade  of  African  Possessions. 

This  group,  comprising  Cape  Colony,  Niital,  and  the  West  African 
settlements,  shows  phenomenal  progress,  its  trade  ha^iug  risen  60  per 
cent*  in  ten  years — viz. : . 

Annual  average,  milliocs  £. 


Perioa. 

Importa. 

Exports* 

Tc>taL 

1881-85     . 

.       10*1 

9-G 

197 

1886-90     , 

.       li'C 

10-9 

22-5 

1891-95     , 

.       164 

lt>*5 

32-9 

Diamond  fields,  gold  mines,  railways,  &c*,  have  given  South  Africa 
an  extraordinary  impulse  in  late  years,  which  has  been  specially  felt 
in  Cape  Colony,  the  aggregate  trade  (imports  and  exports)  showing  as 
follows  : 

Annual  average^  miUions  £, 


Period, 

Cape  Colonj- 

Natal. 

West  Africa* 

Total. 

1881^85 

.        14-5        ... 

2-4 

2'>< 

197 

188r»^9t* 

.        1(1*0        ... 

4-2 

^l\ 

2-jr> 

1891^95 

25-2 

l\'{) 

:l^s 

;i2i* 

In  ten  years  trade  has  risen  74  per  cent,  in  Cape  Colony,  62  per 
cent,  in  Natal,  35  per  cent  in  West  Africa,  the  bulk  of  intercourse 
being  with  the  Mother  Country  : 

Annual  average,  millk^ns  £. 


Tmdewith           1881-^5. 
Great  Britain      .     104 
British  Colonies  .       0*9 
Foreign  Countries      21 

1886  90. 
19  4 
0-8 
2-8 

1891  96. 
28-1 
0-9 
3'^ 

Total     . 


197 


2  2 '5 


32*9 
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Foreign  competition  is  powerless  against  us  in  these  colonies, 
notwithstanding  subsidies  to  German  steamboats,  for  we  find  that 
Great  Britain  has  now  85  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  against  83  per  cent, 
ten  years  ago. 

V.  Trade  of  Canada. 

In  former  years  Canada  had  an  excess  of  imports,  largely  dae  to  the 
introduction  of  railway  materials  for  lines  then  in  construction,  but  at 
present  the  balance  of  trade  is  even. 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Period. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1881-85     . 

.     23-5 

20-9 

44-4 

1886-90     . 

.     22-6 

19-4 

420 

1891-95     . 

.     24-2 

23-8 

4«0 

It  appears  that,  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  imports  have  risen 
S  per  cent.,  exports  15  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  latter  being  wholly 
due  to  the  growing  demand  in  England  for  Canadian  products.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion  was  distributed  thus  : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


/ 

X 

Trade  with             1881-86. 

1886-90. 

1891  .^5. 

Great  Britain          .     202 

18-3 

21  m; 

British  Colonies      ,       1*2 

0-9 

10 

Foreign  Countries  .     230 

22-8 

25-4 

Total       .       .     44-4  420  48  0 

The  strangest  feature  about  the  trade  of  Canada  is  its  unrcciprocal 
character,  exports  to  Great  Britain  rising,  while  imports  of  British 
goods  have  fallen  heavily  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 

, ' ^ 

1881-85.  1886-90.  1891-95. 

Exports  to  Gt.  Britain     .     10-0         ...         9.1         ...         130 
Imports  from     „  .     102         ...         92         ...  80 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Montreal,  said  that  the 
United  States  had,  in  a  great  measure,  captured  the  trade  of  Canada. 
Such  is,  in  effect,  the  preference  entertained  by  Canadians  for 
American  over  British  goods,  that  imports  from  tiie  United  States 
have  risen  13  per  cent.,  while  those  from  Great  Britain  have  fallen 
16  per  cent.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  declining,  viz. ; — 
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Aonnal  aveni^i  milltoriF  C 


1K81   tH5. 

EjEpoit6  to  United  SUtes      8*5 
Importa  from         ,^         *       t>'J> 

1M» 

11-2 

Canada  exports  60  per  cent,  more  of  her  prodacts  to  Great  Britain 
than  to  the  United  States,  and  prefers,  nevertheless,  to  consume 
American  merchandise.  Of  course,  Eoglish  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants expect  that  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier*s  new  system  there  will 
be  a  great  increase  of  imports  from  Great  BritaiD,  but  each  expecta- 
tion is  doomed  to  disappointment  Ilowev'er  little  affection  there  may 
be  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  geographical  position  is 
an  omnipotent  factor,  and  the  currents  of  trade  must  go  on  increasing 
in  strength  and  volume  year  after  year. 


VI.  Trade  oi-'  West  Indiksj. 

The  British  West  Indies  present  a  strange  revolution  of  trade- 
namely,  imports  increasing,  exports  diminLshing — viz. : 


Annual  average,  millions  £. 
^-^ 


Period. 

1K81-85 
]88<5-I>0 
1H91-Ii5 


Down  to  1890  there  was  a  considerable  surplus  of  exports,  but  at 
present  the  balance  of  trade  is  even.  This  is  a  better  condition  of 
things,  since  a  country  is  enriched  rather  by  what  comes  in  than  by 
what  goes  out.     The  distribution  of  trade  was  as  follows : 


Annual  average,  millioos  £. 


Trade  with 

1H81-85. 

iBm-dQ. 

IHIH  95. 

Great  BriUin  , 

.     f>9        . 

..      5a     .- 

,       59 

British  Colonies 

.     1-4 

1*0 

.       O'l) 

Foreign  CountHes 

.     b'H       . 

..       5-9       .. 

.       7*0 

Total 


MI 


128 


13*8 


But  for  the  fall  in  sugar  the  export  trade  of  the  West  Indies  would 
have  shown  signal  progress.  Shipments  of  sugar  have  but  slightly 
diminished,  while  the  value  has  fallen  nearly  30  per  cent.,  viz. : — 


Annual  average* 


Period. 
1881-^85 
1891-^6 


Tone. 
290,000 
265,000 


Value  £. 
4,730,000 
8,130,00  J 


£  pkt  ton. 
•       130 
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Notwithstanding  this  loss  of  £1,300,000  yearly  in  sagar,  the  valoe 
of  West  Indian  exports  shows  in  the  above  interval  a  decline  of  only 
£500,000— namely,  from  £7,400,000  to  £6,900,000,  the  islanders 
doing  their  best  to  develop  other  products.  Thas  they  have  opened 
up  profitable  markets  for  tropical  frnits  in  the  seaport  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  export  of  iMmanas  from  Jamaica  having  quadrupled 
in  ten  years.  The  West  Indies  (like  Canada)  show  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  increase  their  dealings  with  the  United  States,  viz. : — 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Trade  with 

1881-65. 

1891-95. 

United  States  . 

3-4 

51 

All  other  Countries  . 

.     10-7 

8-7 

Total      .         .     14-1  13-8 

Thus  in  ten  years  their  trade  with  the  United  States  has  risen 
50  per  cent.j  while  their  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
fallen  19  per  cent.  It  is  manifestly  the  interest,  no  less  of  the  West 
Indies  than  of  the  United  States,  to  develop  their  mutual  trade 
relations,  and  all  who  wish  well  to  this  group  of  Colonies  will  rejoice 
that  it  is  so. 


VII.  General  Review  of  Trade.* 

First,  as  regards  the  import  trade  of  all  the  Colonies  collectively, 
we  find  that  60  per  cent,  consists  of  British  merchandise,  as  compared 
with  64  per  cent,  ten  years  ago,  viz. : — 

Annual  average,  millions  £. 


Merchandise. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

British 

.    J560 

98-3 

89-9 

Colonial 

.     11-8 

10-8 

9-7 

Foreign 

.     39-9  •        . 

46-5 

49-8 

Total     .         .    147-7    '  1556  1494 

•         • 

♦  In  this  survey  of  colonial  trade  £g3pt  is  not  included  ;  the  figures  for  that  countrj- 
point  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  East  Indies,  for  while  the  trade  of  Egypt 
has  risen  6  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  dealings  with  Great 
Britain,  viz. — 

Egyptian  trade,  millions  £. 


With 

1881-85. 

1891-95. 

Great  BrlUin 

.     11-6 

112 

Other  Countries    . 

.      9-5 

112 

Total        .        .    211  22-4 

Great  Britain  ha»now  50  per  cent,  of  the  trade,  against  5q  per  cent,  ten  years  ago. 
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In  ten  years  the  consamption  of  British  merchaDdise  has  fallen  off 
BIX  millions,  that  of  foreign  goods  increased  ten  millionB^  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  in  all  cases  where  English  goods  have  been  dis- 
placed by  foreign,  the  consumption  has  increased  as  from  3  to  6, 
a  proof  that  the  foreigner  is  able  to  sait  the  market  better.  The 
decline  of  British  imports  is  conspicuous  in  India,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  viz. : — 

ADiiDal  average,  millions  £. 


t.  goods  consumed  in 

I8*.'l  83. 

1885  1H> 

1891  93- 

Eiiist  Imlii^fi     . 

44  I 

477 

41-0 

AtiHtmlia 

:\<»-7 

L'8  *; 

'2$H 

African  poesessl n  1 1  -^ 

J^O 

1*7 

13-2 

Giinailii  . 

\&2 

t)'2 

8-6 

West  Indies    . 

.^•0 

ai 

3-3 

TotAl 


'M'i) 


*JBii 


8'JD 


Here  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  quantity  of  British  goods  con- 
sumed in  the  Colonies  has  not  fallen  off,  the  above  decline  being  due 
to  the  fall  of  13  percent,  in  price-level  since  I^^B^k  If  prices  had 
remained  unaltered  the  consumption  of  British  gocds  in  1891-95 
would  have  shown  an  averfige  of  H)-l  miUions. 

The  increased  consuraptioo  of  foreign  goods  ia  most  marked  in 
India  and  Canada^  viz.  :— 

Armaal  average,  miUions  £. 


For.  goodd  consumed  in 

1881-65. 

1886  m 

1891-95. 

East  Indies     , 

17:. 

L':i  5 

^3'tl 

Canada   . 

1:^-7 

1:30 

U-:? 

Other  Colonies 

t»-7 

lO-O 

10*7 

Total 


aiMl 


4\\'} 


41>*H 


Foreign  competition  may  be  said  to  affect  na  only  in  India  and 
Canada^  for  it  appears  that  in  all  the  other  Britieh  Colonies  collec* 
timely  the  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  has  increased  only  one 
million  sterling  in  ten  years. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  review  the  collective  export  trade 
of  the  Colonies,  i?hich  shows  at  a  glance  that  foreign  nations  now  take 
40  per  cent,  of  the  products  of  our  Colonies,  as  compared  with  35  per 
cent,  ten  years  ago.  Production  has  made  such  strides  in  our  variona 
settlements  that  the  colonists  have  been  forced  to  seek  fresh  marts  in 
«very  part  of  the  globe :  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
glutted  with  colonial  products,  but  for  the  demand  which  has  sprang 
np  for  them  in  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 
The  tables  before  us  show  as  follows : 

VOL,  LXXIL  3  A 
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Yearly  Exports,  millions  £. 


To  Ports 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

British           , 

,     81-5 

80-1 

1)1-3 

Colonial 

,      161> 

13-8 

11-7 

Foreign 

,     53-7 

GO-3 

70-1) 

Total        .         .    152-1  154-2  173-1) 

In  ten  years  colonial  exports  have  risen  twenty-two  millions,  and 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fall  of  prices  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Yolame  of  merchandise  exported  by  the  Colonies  is  now  33  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  in  1881-85.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  new  currents  of  trade  have  been  opened  between  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries.  This,  however,  has  not  prevented  an 
increase  of  ten  millions  sterling  in  shipments  from  the  Colonies  to 

Great  Britain,  viz.  : — 

Annual  Exports  to  Gt.  Britain,  millions  £. 


y 

\ 

From 

1881-85. 

1836-90. 

1891-95. 

East  Indies     . 

.      331 

32-4 

21)-8 

Australia 

.     2G1 

261 

31-0 

African  possessions 

.       8-1 

9-7 

14-1) 

Canada   . 

.     10-0 

91 

130 

West  Indies    . 

.       31) 

2-8 

2-G 

Total      ,  .     Hl-f)  801  91-3 

The  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  increased  her  consumption  of 
colonial  merchandise  by  ten  millions  in  ten  years  militates  against 
the  assertion  that  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  declining.  At  the  same  the  increase  of  colonial  exports  to 
foreign  coantries  is  most  marked  in  India  and  Australia,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

Exports  to  Foreign  countries,  millions  £. 


From 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

East  Indies     . 

.     36-4 

41-5 

47-C 

Australia 

.       2-9 

4-3 

7-4 

Other  Colonies 

.     14-4 

14-5 

15-9 

Total     .         .     53-7  60-3  70*9 

Altogether  colonial  exports  to  foreign  countries  have  risen  32  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  which  is  the  strongest  proof  that  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  British  Imperial  Zollverein  would  seriously  handicap  the 
Colonies,  and  compel  them  sooner  or  later  to  cast  aside  whatever 
trammels  such  a  system  would  impose. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  trade  of  our  Colonies  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  shrinkage  of  inter-colonial  dealings,  the- 
<^ggi*og<^^e  of  imports  and  exports  being  as  follows  4 
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Annual  avenge,  miUions  £. 


Ea.st  ladies 
Australia    . 
All  other  Colonies 

1S81-85. 

1886-90. 

i.S'0 

2u 

\ 

1891-95 
Ifil 

2*8 

Total 


28'" 


2i-r, 


21-4 


Here  there  is  a  fall  of  25  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  showing  that  mnch 
of  the  trade  formerly  done  between  the  Colonies  has  been  diverted  to 
foreign  coantriesi,  colonists  finding  it  more  adyantageons  to  avail 
themselvey  of  new  markets,  and  get  foreign  goods  in  exchange,  than 
to  carry  on  a  reciprocal  trade  between  themselves,  each  as  contem- 
plated in  an  Imperial  Zallverein.  In  fact,  each  successive  year 
intensifies  the  feeling,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  all  our  settlements, 
that  the  utmost  liberty  of  action  moat  be  conceded  to  the  several 
Colonies  in  their  commercial  dealings  with  foreign  nations ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  tendency  is  to  promote  the  expansion  of  colonial  trade  outside 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire^  a  policy  diametrically  oppoBed  to  the 
scheme  of  a  British  Zollverein, 


VI 1 1.    CoNCLUSlONa 

The  principal  facta  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  tables  before 
na  are  these : 

1-  That  the  trade  of  the  Colonies,  compared  with  ten  years 
ago,  has  risen  8  per  cent. 

2.  That  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  increased  2  per 
cent.,  with  foreign  countries  30  per  cent. 

3.  That  their  consumption  of  British  merchandise  has  declined 
six  millions  sterling,  while  their  imports  of  foreign  goods  have 
increased  ten  millions. 

4.  That  the  increase  of  colonial  exports  to  foreign  countries 
in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  greater  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  Colonies. 

5.  That  inter-colonial  trade  has  fallen  25  per  cent.,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  decline  precisely  as  trade  with  foreign  countries 
increases, 

6.  That  the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  is 
most  marked  in  the  East  Indies  and  Canada. 

7.  That  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  risen  12  per 
cent.,  to  foreign  countries  32  per  cent. 

8.  That,  taking  into  account  the  fall  of  prise?,  the  con- 
aamption  of  British  merchandise  in  the  Colonies  appears  to  have 


Mta 
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increased  in  volume  7  per  cent.,  while  the  weight  of  cobnial 
exports  to  Great  Britain  has  grown  30  per  cent. 

9.  That  the  weight  of  colonial  exports  to  foreign  countries 
has  grown  exactly  50  per  cent. 

10.  That  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  is  increasing  much 
faster  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  latter  is  not 
diminishing. 

11.  That  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  make  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Colonies  subservient  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

12.  That  inasmuch  as  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  indirectly 
promotes  the  welfare  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  expansion  of 
their  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  not  a  motive  for  regret. 

There  are  many  people  in  England  and  elsewhere  who  look  at 
things  through  a  keyhole  :  they  cannot  see  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
neighbours  is  often  a  powerful  factor  in  our  own  advancement.  Such 
people  may  regret  that  the  United  States  are  not  still  a  handfal  of 
struggling  colonies  under  British  Governors.  They  may  deplore  that 
foreigners  are  able  to  compete  with  us  in  the  commercial  development 
of  our  colonial  possessions  Meantime  the  world  marches  on,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  decadence  of  the  British  Empire  so 
long  as  the  Colonies  are  allowed  the  utmost  liberty  in  extending 
their  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Michael  G.  Mulhall. 
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AMONG  the  changes  that  have  characterised  her  Majesty's  long 
reign,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  determined  inroads  of 
science  into  the  practical  affairs  of  everyday  life  ;  the  most  coneervalive 
pursuits,  of  which  farming  is  probably  the  chief,  are  powerless  to 
resist  the  influence  of  rapidly  extending  acientific  knowledge.  Blind 
as  we  are,  and  groping  for  the  most  part  in  the  dark,  an  unexpected 
flash  of  ficientidc  light  from  time  to  time  illaminates  some  obscure 
epot  in  our  daily  path. 

In  dealings  with  milk  and  its  several  products  certain  time  honouri^ 
customs  and  traditions  are  found  in  practice  all  over  the  world,  but 
they  are  the  results  of  experience,  not  of  knowledge.  The  microscope 
is  onlj  now  beginning  to  reveal  to  ns  the  potent  effects  of  the  various 
forests  of  bacteria  which  are  found  actively  growing  in  milk,  producing 
rapid  and  startling  changes,  and  yet  so  niiniite  in  themselves  as  to 
require  the  highest  microscopic  powers  to  discern  them  ;  the  longest 
are  about  the  three- huodredth  part  of  an  inch  and  the  smallest  about 
the  twenty* thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  it  is  difficult  at  once  to  gra^p 
the  fact  that  such  minute  plants  exist  at  all,  and  yet,  not  merely  do 
they  exist,  but  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  each  of  us. 
About  700  different  species  have  been  named  and  studied,  of  which 
about  loO  are  dairy  bacteria.  The  number  tends  to  diminish,  as 
some  that  have  been  taken  to  be  different  species  are  found  to  be  th^ 
same  species  in  a  different  stage.  They  vary  greatly  in  shape ;  £omo 
are  short  rods,  like  a  constable's  staff;  others  are  globular;  others, 
again,  are  spiral,  or  are  attached  to  spiral  threads.  Some  of  the  rods 
are  joined  end  to  end,  forming  a  chain,  and  some  of  the  round  bacteria 
lid  here  in  clusters. 

There   are   two   ways   in   which    they  increase— either   by  simpla 
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divisioD,  tbe  part  that  divides  off  having  at  once  its  own  independent 
life,  or  else  by  the  formation  of  spores,  which  germinate  like  seeds. 
These  latter  are  mach  more  difiBcnlt  to  kill.  Most  species  multiply 
with  great  rapidity  under  favourable  conditions,  producing  sometimes 
a  mature  growth  every  twenty  minutes,  each  member  of  which 
produces  its  own  famUy  at  the  end  of  another  twenty  minutes,  and 
so  on. 

Some  kinds  of  these  fascinating  little  shrubs  are  endowed  with 
powers  of  locomotion ;  others  can  only  pulsate,  or  wave  to  and  fro. 

There  are  limits  of  heat  and  cold  outside  of  which  they  die,  and 
most  of  these  limits  have  been  ascertained.  Some  cannot  4ive  without 
oxygen,  and  others  are  killed  by  oxygen.  Light  is  favourable  to 
some  and  fatal  to  others ;  moisture  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  all. 
Dryness  kills  some,  but  there  are  others  on  whom  it  appears  to  have 
no  effect. 

Some  act  mechanically  and  directly  on  the  materials  in  which  they 
are  found,  while  others  produce  some  substance  which  acts  chemically. 
The  chief  function  of  bacteria  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature  appears 
to  be  the  dividing  up  and  disintegration  of  all  organic  matter,^each 
kind  of  bacteria  being  adapted  for  some  special  work. 

To  study  the  habits  of  these  plants  they  must  be  sorted.  In  the 
case  of  milk,  this  sorting  is  effected  by  mixing  a  drop  with  gelatine, 
and  observing  it  under  the  microscope  after  some  hours ;  it  is  then 
found  that  three  principal  operations  have  taken  place — in  one  part 
of  the  gelatine  plate  excavations  have  been  made,  in  another  little 
hillocks  have  been  thrown  up,  and  in  a  third  liquid  lakes  have  been 
formed.  The  different  colonies  of  bacteria  which  have  executed  these 
engineering  feats  are  further  marked  by  slight  differences  of  colour, 
contour,  and  texture.  One  colony  alone  is  selected,  and  with  this  a 
fresh  plate  of  gelatine  is  infected,  and  so  one  single  bacterial  colony 
is  separated.  When  it  is  found  that  one,  and  only  one,  kind  has 
been  so  isolated,  it  is  cultivated  under  favourable  conditions,  and  its 
natural  history  is  minutely  observed  and  recorded. 

Milk  from  a  healthy  cow  is,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely  free 
from  bacteria.  It  becomes  contaminated  in  the  mere  process  of 
milking,  and  so  admirably  adapted  is  milk  for  bacterial  growth  that 
in  a  short  time  it  is  swarming  with  minute  forms  of  life.  Let  us 
consider  whence  these  are  derived.  Of  first  importance  are  the 
vessels  in  use.  A  momentary  application  of  boiling  water  or  steam 
is  insufficient  to  destroy  germ  life ;  to  be  effectual,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  vessels  to  the  influence  of  high  heat  for  several  minutes 
at  least,  and  steam  is  by  far  the  best  agent  that  can  be  used.  Vessels 
are  often  used  that  are  in  an  improper  condition  for  handling  milk ; 
a  rusty  milk-can  often  spoils  more  milk  than  sufficient  to  buy  a  new 
can.     Wooden  pails  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.     Vessels  should  be 
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of  pressed  tin,  the  joiots  well  flushed  with  solder,  eo  aa  to  be  easily 
cleaned. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  with  two  cans  in  summer  ; 
one  was  thoroughly  well  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  other  was 
sterilised  by  steam  for  thirty  minutes ;  in  the  first  the  milk  went  sour 
in  twenty-three  hours ;  in  the  second  in  twenty-eight  and  a  half  boui^s; 
and  the  first  can  was  fouud,  on  examination,  to  contain  twenty-sis 
times  as  many  bacteria  as  the  second.  The  same  experiment  repeated 
in  winter  showed  that  the  sterilised  can  kept  the  milk  sweet  for  nine 
hours  longer  than  did  the  other.  Milk  that  has  been  deprived  of 
most  of  its  germs  by  Pasteurisation  will  remain  sweet  in  cans 
thoroughly  sterilised  by  steam  for  about  twice  as  long  as  if  put  into 
cans  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way* 

Where  milk  is  sent  to  a  factory  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  milk- 
cans  are  returned  to  the  farm  containing  separated  milk,  whey,  or 
butter-milk;  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  practice  is  utterly 
disastrous,  as  well  to  the  factory  as  to  the  farmer. 

The  importance  of  rejecting  the  first  drops  from  the  udder,  called 
**  the  fore- milk,"  is  not  always  recognised  ;  in  a  sample  of  the  fore- 
milk that  was  examined  it  was  found  to  contain  eight  times  as  many 
bacteria  as  the  following  milk.  The  actual  loss  occasioned  by  reject- 
ing the  fore-milk  is  slight,  because  the  first  pint  of  milk  contains  a 
v^ery  low  percentage  of  butter-faL 

The  ooat  of  the  cow  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  the  harbouring 
of  dust  and  dirt ;  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  rich  in  various  forms  of 
bacterial  life  that  stick  to  the  flanks  and  under-parte  of  the  animals 
when  they  lie  down.  What  is  true  of  the  animal  is  likewise  true  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  mUker.  Clothed  in  dust- laden  garments 
that  he  has  in  daily  use,  he  himself  is  covered  with  innumerable  bac- 
teria in  a  dried  condition. 

A  large  amount  of  this  fiJth  can  be  restrained  or  cleaned  off. 
Bacteria  can  be  dislodged  from  a  dry  surface  with  ease,  while  from  a 
moistened  surface,  however  rich  in  germs,  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
diliasion.  Therefore,  the  flanks  and  nnder-part  of  the  animal,  after 
carding  and  cleaning,  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  water  and 
then  dry  sponged,  taking  care  there  shall  be  no  drip ;  so  the  myriads 
of  germs  that  remain  may  be  effectually  kept  out  of  the  milk. 

The  hands  of  the  milker  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water  jast  before  milking.  The  habit  of  moistening  the  hands 
with  a  few  drops  of  milk  is  wholly  noxious*  A  pinch  of  vaseline  will 
enable  the  milker  to  obtain  a  firmer  grasp,  and  would  confine  any 
scales  or  dirt  rubbed  from  the  teat.  On  chapped  or  sore  teats  it  would 
have  a  healing  effect.  The  milker  should  wear  a  clean  outer  garment 
eiipped  on  over  the  ordinary  clothes. 

The  value  of  these  precautions  was  shown  by  milking  a  oow  in  a 
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meadow  without  them ;  a  gelatine  plate,  the  size  of  the  top  of  the 
milk-pail,  was  placed  close  to  it  under  the  cow  for  sixty  Eeoondp. 
When  the  cow  was  half-milked  the  precautions  recommended  were 
taken,  and  a  second  gelatine  plate  was  placed  under  her  for  another 
sixty  seconds ;  while  close  at  hand  a  third  plate  was  exposed  in  the 
meadow  for  the  same  time  to  receive  the  germs  in  the  open  air.  From 
this  were  gathered  the  following  instructive  results  :  When  the  animal 
was  milked  without  precautions  3250  germs  a  minute  were  deposited 
on  the  first  plate ;  after  the  precautions  had  been  adopted  only  1 1 5 
germs  a  minute  were  deposited  on  the  second  plate  ;  the  number  on 
the  third  plate  showed  a  deposit  of  sixty -five  a  minute,  due  to  the 
surrounding  air.  This  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  organisms 
from  the  dry  coat  of  the  animal  can  be  kept  out  of  milk  by  the  adop- 
tion of  simple  precautions. 

The  number  of  germs  present  in  air  is  liable  to  great  variation ;  iq 
uninhabited  places  there  are  generally  less  than  100  to  the  cubic  yard, 
while  in  the  streets  of  Paris  there  are,  on  an  average,  400,000.  On  a 
low  mountain  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  were  found  not  more  than 
eight,  while  the  air  on  the  top  of  loffcy  mountains  has  been  found  to  be 
absolutely  free. 

Where  the  milking  is  conducted  under  cover  it  is,  of  course, 
impracticable,  even  by  watering  the  floor,  to  free  the  bam  entirely 
from  dust ;  but  the  common  practice  of  feeding  during  the  milking 
increases  materially  the  germ  life  in  the  air  if  the  fodder  be  of  a  dry 
character.  Moistened  food  is  not  so  objectionable.  The  germs  which 
produce  "  stringy  "  milk  are  mostly  found  in  cow-houses,  and  get  into 
the  milk  at  the  time  of  milking.  In  cases  of  inflamed  udder  the  milk 
is  already  *'  stringy  "  when  first  drawn. 

The  milk  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bam  until  all  the 
milking  is  finished ;  it  should  be  removed  from  time  to  time  and 
strained  in  a  separate  room ;  the  process  of  straining  should  be  per- 
formed under  the  cleanest  possible  conditions,  as  it  exposes  to  the  air 
so  much  surface. 

A  further  experiment  has  been  made  to  test  the  valae  of  the  pre- 
cautions suggested,  which  were  carried  out  by  an  ordinary  workman 
in  the  summer : 

(1)  The  milk  was  received  in  steamed  pails. 

(2)  The  udder  of  the  animal  was  thoroughly  cleaned. 

(3)  The  udder  was  moistened  with  water. 

(4)  The  bam  air  was  fairly  free  from  dust. 

(5)  The  first  few  streams  of  milk  were  rejected. 

The  milk  from  a  cow  treated  in  this  way  contained  330  bacteria, 
while  that  of  the  mixed  herd,  taken  under  the  usual  conditions,  con- 
tained 15,000  for  the  same  volume.  The  same  experiment  repeated 
in  winter  showed  7600  bacteria  in   milk  from  the  mixed  herd,  as 
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t&gain&t  210  in  the  careful I^  protected  milk  ;  and  bbia  latter  remained 
g«reet  for  twentj-four  hours  longer  than  the  former. 

The  va(^t  nnmber  of  bacteria  that  may  exist  in  a  small  space  may 
be  thus  illastrated  :  a  sample  of  pare  water  from  an  artesian  well 
Tiinst  not  contain  more  than  three  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimetre^ 
which  is  about  the  twentj-eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  Whereas  the 
number  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  London  sewage  is  about  15,000; 
and  even  this  number  has  been  exceeded  in  iee-creams  that  have  been 
ea:a*mined . 

The  warmer  temperatures,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Q\f  Fahr, 
faroor  the  rapid  growth  of  most  forms  of  bacteria ;  it  is,  therefore, 
indispensably  necessary  that  milk  should  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  comes  from  the  cow.  If  a  can  of  milk  be  allowed  to  cool 
naturally  it  will  take  several  hours  before  it  reaches  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  during  this  time  the  contained  organisms  are  continuing 
their  rapid  growth,  and  fresh  forms  arriviog  in  the  shape  of  dost 
awake  from  their  lethargy  under  the  influence  of  favourable 
ourrouudiogs. 

These  are  the  chief  teachings  of  science  as  regards  milking;  in 
England  they  are  little  regarded  ;  the  words  of  Professor  Flei£chmann, 
an  eminent  German  authority,  may  be  accepted  as  true  in  this  country : 
**  All  the  results  of  scientitic  investigation  which  have  found  such 
great  practical  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  disinfection, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  various  products,  are  almost  entirely  ignored 
in  milkiijg:^ 

Various  chemicals  are  recommended  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
barns,  stables  and  dairies,  but  most  are  open  to  some  objection. 
Thin  common  whitewash  is  always  safe,  and,  if  made  from  freshly- 
burned  quicklime,  possesses  strong  germicidal  powers.  The  strong 
disinfectiog  power  of  direct  sunlight  should  also  be  borne  in  mind ; 
putrefactive  liquids  may  be  actually  rendered  sterile  by  simply  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  action  of  sunlight. 

It  has  been  established  that  several  diseases  of  animals  may  be 
communicated  to  mankind  through  the  milk ;  one  of  the  commonest 
of  these  is  tuberculosis  ;  it  was  found  that  about  5  per  cent,  of  samples 
of  London  milk  contained  tubercular  bacilli,  and  about  24  per  cent, 
of  all  cows  butchered  are  so  infected.  The  tubercle  germ  was  dk- 
covered  by  Robert  Koch  in  1882 ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  narrow 
temperature  limits  within  which  growth  will  take  place^  from  8G  Fahr, 
to  104'^  Fahr.  Although  quickly  killed  by  coldj  it  easily  withstands 
drying ;  direct  sunlight  soon  destroys  it.  Tuberculosis  is  more  pre- 
valent with  dairy  stock  than  with  any  other,  and  there  are  two  ways 
whereby  its  danger  to  mankind  may  be  met.  First  by  dilution, 
because  it  is  found  that  this  germ  is  unable  to  grow  in  milk  after  it 
18  drawn ;  so  a  small  quantity  of  tuberculous   milk  mixed  with  other 
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milk  becomes  hannleBa.  Secondly  by  heating;  if  tabercnloas  milk  be, 
kept  for  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  HO""  Fahr.  the  germ  will 
be  destroyed.  A  case  is  quoted  where  five  out  of  fourteen  young 
girls  living  tc^ether  in  a  boarding-house  became  consumptive  after 

« tiie  daily  use  of  milk  from  a  tuberculous  cow. 

Typhoid  fever  usually  spreads  through  the  water  supply,  but  if  the 
infected  water  be  used  to  rinse  milk-cans  the  fever  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  milkj  besides  this,  the  fever  may  be  communicated 
directly  to  the  milk  by  a  patient,  or  by  a  milker  who  is  nursing  a 

,  typhoid  patient.  As  far  back  as  1870  a  local  epidemic  of  typhus 
which  broke  out  at  Islington  was  traced  to  the  use  of  a  particular 
milk.  Out  of  fifty  typhus  epidemics  investigated  in  England  twenty- 
eight  were  found  to  be  due  to  infected  milk.  If  the  typhoid  fever 
•organism  is  once  established  in  dairy  utensils  it  is  difficult:  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  only  previously  boiled  water  should  be  used  for  rinsing,  and 
the  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  practised  in  the  dairy. 

Diphtheria  is  another  conta^ous  disease  whose  specific  organism 
finds  in  milk  favourable  conditions  of  growth,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  contaminated  milk  transmits  this  contagion.  Seven 
epidemics  have  been  recently  traced  to  this  source  in  England.     The 

•  knowledge  of  germs  and  of  their  potency  does  seem  to  be  making 
some  way:  a  labourer  from  a  village  where  diphtheria  had  been 
ragiug  lately  observed  to  his  vicar :  ''  I  do  hear  tell,  sir,  as  how  this 
'ere  diphtheria  do  come  from  a  hinsec." 

Cholera  has  again  and  again  been  traced  to  contaminated  milk. 
The  cholera  bacillas  is  not,  bowever,  capable  of  living  so  long  in.  milk 

.  as  thai  of  tuberculosis.     In  unboiled  milk  the  lactic  acid,  formed  by 

-  the  numerous  lactic  bacteria  present,  exercises  a  speedily  fatal  effect 
on  the  cholera  bacilli ;  in  boiled  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condi> 
tions  are  more  favourable,  since  the  lactic  ferments  have  been  killed 

-  by  the  process  of  boiling. 

Scarlet  fever  is  generally  believed  to  be  communicable  by  infected 
milk,  and  it  is  said  it  may  be  even  caused  by  an  eruption  on  the 
udder.  The  relations  of  scarlet  fever  to  contaminated  milk  are  not^as 
yet  clearly  determined,  but  fourteen  epidemics  have  been  traced  to 
.  this  source  in  England.  Besides  conveying  disease,  milk  does 
"•occasionally  contain  certain  germa  which  form  poisonous  products. 
These  germs  are  known  as  ^'ptomaines."  It  is  these  products  tiiat  have 
produced  the  serious,  and  even  fatal,  results  that  have  sometimes 
followed  the  coBsumption  of  milk,  cheese,  and  ice-creams.     Their 

-  origin  and  habits  are  still  obscure. 

Milk  may  be  preserved  either  by  chemical  or  by  physical  agents. 

.  The  two  chemical  agents  most  in  use  are  salicylic  acid  and  boracic 

acid.     They  materially  increase  the  time  that  ndlk  will  remain  sweet, 

but  their  use  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated ;  in  many  countries  they 
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ere  prohibited  on  acx30iint  of  the  harmful  effect  their  continued  use  is 
known  to  exert  on  living  tissnes.  Other  preserving  agents,  sold  under 
various  names,  are  equally  objectionable  ;  all,  without  exception,  are 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  human  system. 

Temperature  variations  are  the  most  feasible  of  the  physical  agents, 
because,  within  certain  limits,  they  do  not  injuriously  affect  the 
physical  characteristics  of  milk.  Both  heat  and  cold  have  aa 
inhibitory  effect  on  the  development  of  bacteria,  ag  well  aa  of  other 
forma  of  living  matter.  While  low  temperatures  do  not  dcsti-oy  all 
germ  life,  they  materially  increase  the  keeping  (juality  of  milk  ;  if  the 
temperature  be  reduced  to  35  Fahr.,  the  growth  of  bacteria  will  be 
practically  stopped.  Frozen  milk  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
England  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 

The  oldest  and  best  known  method  of  preserving  milk  is  by  the  use 
of  heat  Cooked  milk  has  long  been  known  to  have  better  keeping 
qualities  than  raw,  and  boiled  milk  is  often  recommended  for  invalids' 
and  children's  use.  The  two  most  practical  methods  of  preparing 
milk,  so  as  to  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from  bacterial  life,  are  sterili- 
sation and  Pasteurisation.  Neither  process,  as  carried  out  in  actual 
practice,  will  always  render  milk  absolutely  germ  free,  as  the  spores 
of  some  of  the  milk  bacteria  are  so  resistant  that  they  do  not  succumb 
tL)  any  single  treatment  unless  extremely  severe.  If  milk  be  heated 
tD  Vi^  Fahr.,  itact(uires  a  cooked  taste  that  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  the  temperature  is  further  raised. 

Sterilisation  means  the  use  of  heat  at  or  above  the  boiling- point.  A 
single  application  often  fails  to  render  milk  perfectly  sterile,  bat  the 
spore-bearing  organisms  that  remain  are  so  impaired  in  their  vitality 
that  they  are  unable  to  develop  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
fact  that  this  milk  has  a  more  or  less  pronounced  cooked  taste  militates 
against  its  general  use.  By  some  methods  milk  is  sterilised  at  one 
operation  of  exceedingly  high  temperature;  by  other  methods  there 
are  intermittent  operations  at  lower  temperatures,  alternating  with 
cold,  A  single  application  of  heat  for  two  hours,  under  pressure  of 
250^  l^ahr,,  will  usually  destroy  all  life,  but  milk  so  treated  is 
materially  changed,  not  merely  in  its  biological  but  also  in  its  physical 
condition.  The  soluble  lime  salts  which  it  contains  are  converted  into 
an  insoluble  condition.  Intermittent  sterilisation  at  the  boiling  point 
gives  the  most  successful  results,  jet  the  process  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  fairly  successful  way  by  the  use  of  heat  not  exceeding  140  Fahr.. 
when  the  taste  of  the  milk  will  remain  unaffected.  This  method  is 
extensively  used  on  the  Continents. 

Pasteurisation  is  the  use  of  heat  at  a  temperature  ranging  from 
140  Fahr.  to  175  Fahr.j  and  is  usually  applied  for  only  a  limited 
time.  The  process  derives  its  name  from  Pasteur,  the  famous  French 
«avant^  who  first   used  it  extensively.     It  does  not  destroy  all  germ 
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life  in  milk ;  it  affects  only  those  organisms  that  are  in  a  growii>g 
condition. 

Pastearisation  largely  increases  the  keeping  quality  of  milk,  owin^ 
to  its  annihilation  of  fermentative  bacteria ;  it  also  destroys  the  seeds 
of  contagions  disease,  rendering  the  milk  pure  and  wholesome;  it 
produces  a  physical  change  in  the  milk  that  makes  it  appear  somewhat 
thinner  and  poorer,  although  this  is  not  really  the  caee ;  it  has  not,  of 
course,  the  same  high  keeping  qualities  as  sterilised  milk,  but  unless 
heated  above  ISS""  Fahr.it  does  not  acquire  a  cooked  taste.  The  intro- 
duction of  Pasteurised  milk  among  the  poorer  population  of  New  York 
is  claimed  to  have  greatly  reduced  infant  mortality  during  the  summer 
months. 

Milk  to  be  Pasteurised  should  be  carefully  selected.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  the  freshest  milk ;  by  passing  it  through  a 
separator,  and  again  mixing  the  cream  with  the  skimmed  milk.  The 
great  majority  of  bacterial  species  are  killed  by  exposure  for  ten 
minutes  to  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.  This  suffices  to  kill  all  the 
disease-producing  bacteria  that  are  found  in  milk,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  requires  a  temperature  of  either  149""  Fahr. 
for  thirty  minutes;  or  of  155°  Fahr.  for  fifteen  minutes;  or  of  167"* 
Fahr.  for  ten  minutes,  for  its  effectual  destruction.  Milk  heated  to 
about  Ids'"  Fahr.  acquires  a  cooked  taste  which  is  only  temporary,  and 
passes  off  if  that  temperature  be  not  exceeded.  Therefore  in  practice 
milk  is  Pasteurised  at  a  temperature  of  155°  Fahr.  maintained  fur 
twenty  minutes.  If  the  milk  be  now  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  will 
be  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  development  of  such  germs 
as  it  still  contains,  it  must  therefore  be  immediately  and  thoroughly 
chilled.  If  then  stored  in  a  temperature  of  56°  Fahr.,  it  will  remaia 
sweet  for  two  days ;  if  in  a  refrigerator,  for  four  days,  or  five,  or  evett 
six.  The  most  favourable  temperatures  for  bacterial  growth  are  from 
US'"  Fahr.  to  75°  Fahr.;  below  this  they  thrive  with  more  difficulty,, 
and  below  50°  Fahr.  they  hardly  increase  at  all. 

In  full  milk,  separated  by  the  centrifugal  method,  there  are  three* 
well-marked  products :  the  skim-milk,  the  cream,  and  the  slime^ 
that  adheres  to  the  separator- bowl.  The  slime  contains  large  quas- 
tities  of  foreign  matter  and  innumerable  bacteria.  Tubercle  bacilli,, 
if  present  in  milk,  are  largely  thrown  out  with  the  slime  in  th& 
separating  process;  tuberculosis  is  very  prevalent  among  swine  ii^ 
Denmark  and  North  Germany,  where,  until  recently,  they  were  fed  on 
uncooked  separator-slime. 

Cream  is  invariably  richer  in  bacteria  than  skim-milk  at  the  same 
age ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  this  product  would  be  the 
seat  of  many  changes  of  a  fermentative  character ;  such  is,  however, 
not  usually  the  case,  as  cream  is  so  much  richer  in  butter- fat,  which 
is  not  well  adapted  as  a  food  element  for  bacteria.     Although  cream 
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is  namericatly  mucli  richer  ia  bicteria  tban  milk,  yot  the  chaDges 
^ae  to  bacterial  actiOQ  are  so  much  slower,  that  milk  usually  sours 
^before  cream*  For  this  reason  creaoi  will  aour  sooner  when  it  rema'ms 
on  the  milk,  than  it  will  if  it  be  separated  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  fresh  sweet  cream  be  allowed  to  stanJ  for  a  day  or  two  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  a  marked  change  is  to  be  noted  in  its  condition. 
As  it  increases  in  age,  there  is  a  noticeable  development  of  acid ;  and 
with  this  acid,  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  aod  flavour,  of  a  mild 
pleasant  type,  is  produced,  that  is  very  characteristic.  Butter 
pD83es9ing  this  delicate  flavour  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
market,  so  that  thia  condition  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  ^rst- 
class  butter-makers.  The  source  from  which  this  delicate  property  ia 
derived  ia  not  definitely  knovvn.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  flavour  depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  that 
are  in  the  cream,  and  that,  if  these  are  excluded,  the  flavour  ia  lacking. 
Moat  of  the  bictaria  found  in  ripening  cream  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  the  butter.  A  limited  number  of  the  species 
have  the  property  of  produciog  decompoaition  products  that  are  posi- 
tively either  desirable  or  undesirable*  Fortunately  the  objectionable 
species  are  relatively  rare,  if  the  cream  be  handled  with  aoy  special 
degree  of  care. 

Several  methods  of  ripening  cream  are  used  in  various  parts,  either 
by  the  addition  of  cream  that  has  already  turned  gour,  or  sour  batter- 
milk  or  skim-milk  ;  these  start  the  souriugof  the  fresh  cream,  and  are 
C4ftUed  ''  starters."  Within  the  last  few  years  a  much  more  scientific 
method  of  ripening  cream  has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  in  German  and  Scandinavian  dairies.  It  consists  in  the  use  of 
cultures  of  certain  bacteria  that  produce  ihe  desired  ripening.  In 
1800,  Storch,  the  Danish  scientist,  in  studjing  the  effects  of  the 
different  organisms  present  in  cream,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  form 
that  produced  the  proper  ripening,  and  with  it,  a  delicate  pleasant 
aroma.  His  investigations  opened  up  new  fields  for  research  which 
have  been  diligently  prosecuted  in  Denmark,  in  Germany^  and  in 
America.  In  1803|  the  American  chemist,  Dr.  C^nn,  discovered,  in 
a  can  of  milk  sent  from  Uruguay  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  a  germ 
of  singular  properties  for  producing  well-flavoured  butter;  it  was 
christened  B.  41,  and  its  cultures  are  now  largely  used  in  America  j 
in  several  ways  it  differs  materially  from  the  starters  used  in  Earope. 
This  method  is  an  advance  over  the  use  of  natural  starters,  inasmuch 
as  the  bacteria  that  are  added  are  kfioum  to  be  of  a  kind  capable  of 
producing  a  fine  flavour.  The  value  of  different  species  of  bacteria 
for  flavour  prodnction  has  been  determined.  When  first  put  on  the 
market  these  cult  ore  starters  were  sold  in  a  liquid  form,  in  which 
state  they  did  not  retain  their  vitality  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time* 
At  present  most  of  the  dealers  send  them  oat  in  a  dry  powder  form. 
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The  nee  of  a  pnre  cnltnre  starter  presopposes  preyions  treatment  of 
the  cream  to  deprive  it  of  other  bacterial  life ;  in  Denmark  this  is 
strongly  insisted  on.  When  this  is  not  carried  out,  the  fall  effect  of 
the  cnltnre  cannot  be  expected. 

In  studying  the  effects  of  pnre  cultures  in  cream-ripening  two 
problems  have  presented  themselves.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that- 
butter  should  have  this  delicate  pleasant  aroma,  but  it  is  quite  as 
essential  that  it  should  have  a  good  keeping  quality.  Now  it  is  found 
that  some  species  of  bacteria  produce  the  requisite  aroma,  whilo 
others  give  a  good  keeping  quality.  These  essential  characteristics 
are  not  easily  found  in  the  same  species ;  where  one  is  present,  the^ 
other  is  usually  lacking.  Besides  these,  rapid  growth  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature  is  needed  to  ripen  the  cream  quickly.  Ajb  yet 
only  a  few  organisms  have  been  found  to  meet  these  requisites. 

The  market  value  of  butter  depends  more  on  flavour  and  aroma 
than  on  any  other  condition.  By  using  a  bacterial  culture  as  a  starter, 
organisms  are  introduced  into  the  cream  that  enhance  these  pro- 
perties. Even  the  best  butter-makers  fail,  now  and  then,  to  secure 
a  product  quite  up  to  the  standard  ;  by  the  use  of  a  bacterial  starter 
this  dilBcalty  is  largely  overcome.  Butter  made  from  Pasteurised 
cream  to  which  a  pure  starter  has  been  added  will  keep  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  product ;  at  the  same  time  those  bacteria  which 
have  the  property  of  producing  an  undesirable  aroma  are  eliminated. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  pure  culture  starters  has  been 
greatly  extended,  particularly  in  Denmark  and  in  North  Germany. 
The  favour  in  which  this  system  is  held  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  1891  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  butter  exhibited  at  the  Danish  butter 
exhibitions  was  made  from  Pasteurised  cream  with  a  culture  starter. 
In  1895  the  percentage  had  increased  to  86  per  cent.,  and  universally^ 
the  prizes  aro  won  by  samples  made  on  this  system. 

A  knowledge  of  bacteriology  is  doubly  interesting  to  all  concerned 
in  dairying,  because  while,  on  the  one  hand,  bacteria  promote 
undesirable  changes  in  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  success  o£ 
the  butter  and  cheese  industries  depends  on  the  use  and  control  of  the 
fermentative  processes  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria  ;  we  are  at  present 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subtle  changes  they 
produce.  In  milk,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  devote  ourselves  to  destroying, 
or  at  least  limiting,  the  action  of  micro-organic  life ;  in  the  manufacture 
of  batter  and  cheese  this  action  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  devote 
ourselves  to  its  culture  and  regulation.  The  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  can  be  abolished  only  by 
the  study  of  bacteriology. 

Scientific  research  has  therefore  established  the  fact  that  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  milk  and  cream,  on  which  depends  the 
commercial  success  of  the  sale  of  milk  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  sale  of 
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the  products  of  milk,  are  due  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria, 
Scieace  has  also  shown  that  this  growth  may  be  brought  entirely 
under  control ;  that  the  different  growths  naay  be  either  exterminated 
or  cultivated,  and  disciplined;  that  different  families ^ have  different 
characteristics ;  that  some  are  evil  and  noxions,  while  others  actively 
work  for  good  ;  and  science  has  triumphantly  sorted  the  tribes  and 
familiea^  bottled  them  up,  labelled  them,  and  placed  them  on  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Henceforthj  then,  the  first  elements  of  bacteriology  should  be 
shadowed  forth  in  the  primary  8chcx>l ;  roral  county  councils  must  b© 
expected  to  maintain  a  school  of  scientists  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  science  which  evidently,  even  were  its  effects 
confined  to  milk  alone,  Ilea  at  the  root  of  successful  dairying,  and 
which  is  vital  if  dairy  farming  is  to  continue  to  be  an  English 
industry  at  all  Sir  John  Gorst  tells  us  that  in  foreign  competition 
the  agricultural  interest  is  already  beaten,  and  that  now  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  of  the  English  people  must  of  necessity  bo  supplied 
by  foreign  competitors.  With  rapid  strides  neighbooriug  countries 
are  perfecting  arrangements  which  will  soon  enable  them  to  place  on 
the  English  markets  at  a  cheaper  price  a  better  quality  of  every  single 
product  on  which  the  English  farmer  and  landowner  now  depend* 
Their  weapons  in  this  commercial  war,  where,  so  far,  they  are  winning 
all  along  the  line,  are  equfdly  within  our  own  reach  ;  they  are  not  in 
the  main  hostile  tarifl&»  or  bimetallism,  or  lavish  bounties  ;  they  are 
bat  two  in  number — education  and  combination.  These  two  we 
persistently  refuse  to  employ.  We  seek  safety  in  the  ignorance  of  our 
rural  population ;  we  grudge  every  penny  and  every  hour  spent  on 
rural  edncation ;  in  practice  we  try  to  keep  the  labourer  down  as  near 
as  we  dare  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  beast  of  the  field ;  the 
education  that  farmers  give  their  own  children  is,  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned,  not  one  whit  better ;  no  one  who  lives  in  the  couotry  can 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmers 
children  is  any  better  than  that  of  the  labourers  j  the  whole  subject  is 
manifestly  distastefal  to  them.  Effectual  combination  among  farmers 
for  any  purpose  whatever  has  hitherto  proved  impracticable  ;  the  one 
person  whom  the  farmer  cordially  detests  and  mistrusts  is  the  farmer 
who  lives  next  to  him. 

While  a  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of  milk  is  essential  to  all 
engaged  in  its  production,  it  is  marvellous  that  there  exists  no  English 
book  to  which  the  student  can  turn  for  detailed  instruction.  Our  best 
works  in  the  English  tongue  come  from  America.  First  must  be  placed 
Professor  Russeirs  book  on  *'  Dairy  Bacteriology/'  publbhed  at 
Madieou,  Wisconsin,  from  which  much  of  the  foregoing  is  derived. 
Equally  valuable  is  Grotenfelt*s  ''Principles  of  Modern  Dairy  Practice/' 
translated    by  Professor  WoU   of   Wisconsin,  published  by  Wiley  of 
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New  York.  A  usefal  and  practical  book  is  *'  Milk  and  its  Producte,"" 
by  Henry  H".  Wing,  one  of  the  Baral  Science  Series,  published  by 
Macmillan  in  America.  There  is  also  Dr.  Aik man's  book  on  "  Milk/' 
published  by  Black,  which  devotes  two  chapters  to  this  sabject.  Bat 
a  popular  and  trustworthy  manual  suitable  for  the  village  library  has 
still  to  be  written. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  a  high  standard  of  clean- 
liness is  an  important  factor  in  successful  dairying.  This  has  been 
alleged  for  many  years  past ;  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  practised, 
but  it  has  generally  been  dismissed  as  a  ''fad"  suitable  only  for  the 
**  model  dairy"  of  the  rich,  which  it  would  be  folly  for  the  farmer  to 
copy,  who  has  to  get  his  living  from  his  dairy.  The  Scandinavian 
farmers,  who  are  steadily  underselling  us  in  our  own  markets  for 
dairy  produce,  find  that  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  does  pay.  The 
cattle  enjoy  better  health ;  the  dairy  produce  commands  a  higher 
price.  They  therefore  band  themselves  together  for  co-operative 
dairying ;  they  keep  their  cow-houses  and  piggeries  as  clean  as  drawing- 
rooms  ;  their  cows  are  groomed  like  racehorses.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  enters  a  cow-house  or  dairy  must  be  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in 
clean  white  clothing ;  they  must  wash  their  hands  before  milking  and 
observe  generally  the  precautions  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  every  town  or  considerable  village  the  agricultural  chemist  is  found 
actively  and  continuously  at  work ;  water,  milk,  artificial  manures, 
seeds,  are  constantly  analysed  and  reported  on.  Doubtful  causes  of 
death  of  animals  are  minutely  examined  into.  Produce  of  all  kinds  is 
scientifically  watched  and  experimented  on  ;  nothing  is  left  to  chance 
or  governed  by  rule  of  thumb ;  the  reasons  of  all  dairy  operations  are 
exhaustively  inquired  into  and  explained  to  the  workpeople,  who 
therefore  work  intelligently,  and  so  fresh  discoveries  are  being  always 
made  and  new  improvements  are  being  iotroduced.  The  use  of 
pure  cultures  of  bacteria  as  *' starters 'Ms  universal;  three  different 
c  iltures  are  sold  in  Stockholm. 

Bottled  milk  is  generally  used  among  the  wealthier  classes  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  Stockholm ;  its  advantages  are  being  more  and 
more  appreciated ;  its  use  is  rapidly  extending,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  before  long  bottled  milk  will  be  imported  into  this  country. 
The  milk  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  1 58°,  which  does  not  affect  its 
taste ;  it  is  filtered  and  rapidly  cooled  down,  stored  in  sterilised  bottles 
and  sealed.  Thus  it  will  keep  for  several  days,  and  is  far  cleaner  and 
safer  for  use  than  milk  in  bulk.  It  can  be  retailed  when  and  where 
it  commands  the  best  market,  or  for  making  butter  or  cheese.  It  i? 
by  assiduous  attention  to  the  smallest  details ;  by  painstaking  labour 
to  utilise  to  the  uttermost  the  whole  of  the  dairy  produce ;  by  con- 
stant watchfulness  to  adopt  every  possible  improvement  suggested 
either  by  practice  or  science  ;  by  combination  to  that  extent  and  no 
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farther^  that  will  secure  the  most  economical  manufactnre  with  tlie 
most  complete  supervision  ;  and  by  employing  men  and  women  whoso 
intelligence  has  been  cnltivated  by  aoond  education, — it  is  by  these 
means  that  the  Scandinavian  farmer,  with  a  worse  climate,  poorer 
pastures,  inferior  cattle,  and  much  smaller  population,  is  steadily 
undermining  the  last  resort  of  the  English  farmer,  his  dairy  baslness, 
for  whom  there  is  at  present  no  hope.  There  are  no  signs  among  onr 
farmers  of  a  disposition  to  adopt  co-operation ;  neither  for  themselves 
nor  for  their  children  do  they  welcome  scientific  agriculture ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  favourite  subject  for  ridicule  and  contempt.  They  are 
not  more  ready  than  heretofore  to  promote  and  encourage  the  education 
of  their  labourers  and  workpeople* 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wealthier  classes  are  as  yet  alive  to 
these  matters*  There  is  no  demand  among  them  for  a  purer  or 
cleaner  milk,  nor  any  appreciation  of  the  risks  incurred  from  our 
present  haphazard  milk  supply.  Districts  where  the  Dairies  and 
Milkshops  Order  is  rigidly  enforced  command  no  better  prices  than 
those  in  which  the  ancient  traditions  of  normal  filth  remain  unbroken. 
"  Over-education "  or  the  increasing  School  Board  rate  is  still  the 
favourite  bugbear  of  the  rural  squire  and  parson,  while  only  here  and 
there  the  labourers  are  beginning  to  discover  that  tbey  will  have  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  at  the  ballot-box. 

But  as  these  observations  lead  one  rather  far  away  from  bacteria,  it 
may  be  as  well  now  to  conclude. 

Edmund  Verney. 
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"One  momiog  ...  a  ereat  clond  came  over  me,  a 
temptation  beset  me.  .  .  .It  was  said '  All  thiogs  come 
bj  Natare.'  •  .  .  And  as  I  sat  still  under  it  and  let  it 
alone,  a  living  hope  and  a  trae  yoice  arose  in  me,  whioh 
said,  *  There  is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.' 
Immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away, 
and  life  rose  over  it  all ;  m j  heart  was  glad  and  I  praised 
the  living  God."— Gbobgb  Fox's  Joubnal,  i.  93. 


PERHAPS  not  a  few  persona  may  perceive  in  this  remarkable 
delineation  of  a  deep  spiritnal  experience,  the  picture  of  one 
wider,  bnt  no  less  deep,  characterising  not  an  individaal  merely  bnt 
an  age.  Over  the  oentnry  now  so  soon  coming  to  an  end,  in  the  flash 
of  its  hopes  and  discoveries,  of  its  scientific  triumphs,  of  its  vast 
accessions  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  its  hard  heaven  of  stereotyped 
beliefs — ''  A  great  cloud  came  and  a  temptation  beset  it.  It  was 
€aid :  All  things  come  by  Nature  ";  and  as  in  the  case  of  George  Fox 
so  in  this  the  inference  was  drawn  :  all  things  do  not  come  from  Gh)d. 
The  result  was  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  parallel  thus  drawn  does  not  hold.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  has  "  sat  still "  under 
its  spiritual  pain,  and  '4et  it  alone."  On  the  contrary,  fretful 
protests,  cries  of  terror  and  anguish  have  arisen  on  all  sides.  Perhaps 
if  the  strong  patience  by  which  the  individual  saint  overcame  had  been 
exercised  by  the  age^  the  ''  cloud  and  temptation  "  would  long  ago 
have  "  vanished  away."  **  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God  "  is  a 
far-reaching  precept,  whose  application  to  their  own  circumstances 
modem  Christians  often  fail  t6  see.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  there 
are  signs  that  the  cloud  is  lifting,  not  ''  immediately,"  indeed,  bat 
surely,  and  it  may  not  be  without  profit  if  we  notice  from  what 
direction  our  deliverance  is  approaching,  what  manner  of  experience 
it  is  that  is  setting  our  hearts  free  to  praise  ''  the  living  God." 

It  is  not  one  that  teaches  us  to  go  back  from  the  words  of  oar 
'^  temptation."  We  are  not  learning  that  all  things  do  not  come  from 
Nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  acknowledged  realm  of  the  natural  is 
continually  becoming  more  extended.     The  development  of  life  and 
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mind  have  long  been  included  witbia  it^  and  though  we  are  as  jet  so 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  their  advent,  few,  if  any  among  nS| 
doabt  that  it  was  "  by  Nature/*  Where  we  differ  is  in  the  signifi- 
cance we  attach  to  this  word  Nature  ;  and  at  the  outset  of  our  subject 
it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  our  minds  in  this  respect.  There  can  be 
little  chance  of  even  so  much  agreement  as  is  implied  in  the  agreement 
to  differ  if  w©  do  not  know  what  we  are  differing  about. 

Some  regard  Nature  as  '^the  totality  of  that  which  is/*  an  inter- 
pretation which  does  violence  to  etymology — that  which  is  bom  must 
be  born  of  something.  The  tendency  of  modern  scientiiic  thought  is 
to  oscillate  between  this  extreme  and  another — viz.,  the  identification 
of  Nature  with  the  order  of  human  experience,  than  which  there  can 
be  no  surer  road  to  narrowness  and  dogmatism.  In  common  parlance 
Nature  most  generally  connotes  the  external  physical  universe,  organic 
and  inorganic ;  and  here  we  have  perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  that 
dread  and  horror  with  which  men*8  hearts  have  been  overwhelmed  at 
the  idea  that  **  all  things  come  by  Nature,"  Nature,  it  was  supposed, 
meant  the  **  material** ;  and  in  human  nature  there  has  ever  been  an 
instinctive  repugnance  to  identifying  itself  with  what  is  understood  by 
the  material.  Yet  if  Nature  is  material,  and  life  and  mind  come  by 
Nature,  there  is  no  avoiding  this  conclusion. 

It  is  easier  to  become  involved  in  this  vicious  circle  than  to  escape 
from  it.  Yet  the  way  is  open,  if  we  are  able  to  rid  ourselves  of 
certain  insidious  and  fallacious  presuppositionSj  with  one  or  more  of 
which  we  nearly  all  unconsciously  hamper  ourselves  in  our  thoughts 
about  Nature, 

The  first  is  that,  in  saying  all  things  come  by  Nature,  we  have 
explained  anything  regardiug  their  advent.  In  reality,  w©  have  done 
no  more  than  indicate  in  what  direction  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
— through  Nature. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  special  identification 
of  Nature  with  the  physical  universe.  Mind  is  no  less  natural  than 
body. 

The  third  is  that  what  is  superhuman — {,<?.,  transcends  either 
human  experience  or  human  understanding,  or  both — ^is  therefore 
^upcrnaturaL 

Withotit  attempting  at  present  any  formal  definition  of  Nature,  we 
may,  if  we  decide  upon  the  rejection  of  these  three  presuppositions, 
agree  to  regard  it  as  (1)  non-ultimate,  consequently  not  the  totality 
of  that  which  is ;  (2)  as  including  the  whole  actual  and  possible  order 
of  human  experience,  yet  not  confined  to  it 

It  will  be  immediately  clear  that  (I)  leaves  room  for  the  **  living 
God,"  in  what  capacity  we  shall  presently  consider,  Mid  (2)  includes 
within  the  *'  natural  "  all  that  we  designate  as  spiritual  experience — 
experience^  that  is,  which  implies  the  exercise  of  faculties  not 
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wholly  to  be  classed  as  either  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  should  regard  as  natural  any  experience,  however 
special  and  unique,  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  even  such 
as  characterises  the  Christian  revelation.  Beaders  of  Butler  wilL 
remember  the  passage  in  the  **  Analogy  "  in  which  he  says  that ''  there- 
is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  there  may  be  many  beings  in  the 
universe  whose  capacities  and  knowledge  and  views  may  be  so  exten- 
sive as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear 
natural — i.e.y  analogous  or  conformable  to  Gk>d's  dealings  with  other 
parts  of  His  creation;  as  natural  as  the  visible  known  course  of 
things  appears  to  us."*  It  may  seem  bold  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  men,  under  actual  earthly  conditions,  should  perceive 
it  to  be  BO.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  highest 
religious  thought  of  the  day  is  tending,  and,  indeed,  there  is  far  lesa 
novelty  in  it  than  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  suppose.  What  there 
is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  its  logical 
necessity,  but  the  intuitive  Christian  reason  accepted  it  long  ago. 
Chcist  was  looked  upon,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  as  the 
apostolic  and  patristic  writings  abundantly  testify,  as  the  fulfilment 
and  consummation  of  Creation,  of  Nature  therefore.  He  could  not 
be  this  unless  He  were  Himself  natural.!  The  beginning  of  the 
''great  cloud,"  which  has  since  overwhelmed  so  many  hearts  and 
minds,  arose  when,  from  one  cause  and  another,  Christ,  and  because 
Christ,  God,  was  separated  from  Nature,  and  the  latter  was  looked 
upon  first  as  synonymous  with  the  external  universe,  separate  from 
its  Divine  Author,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  building  is  separate  from 
its  architect,  or  a  statue  from  its  sculptor,  and  then,  by  an  easy 
transition,  as  a  self-existing  entity  and  an  originating  cause.  We 
could  not  be  overwhelmed  at  the  conclusion  that  all  things  come  by 
Nature,  if  we  saw  in  Nature  the  order  which  the  ''  living  Gk>d " 
everywhere  informs  instead  of  a  bare  abstraction,  an  impersonal  and 
irresponsible  agency,  which  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  endow 
with  a  quasi-personality  in  order  that  we  may  express  ourselves  intel- 
ligibly about  it  But  to  see  that  Nature  is,  in  very  truth  and 
universally,  this  inspired  order  of  the  living  God,  including  all  without 
exception,  save  Him  who  brings  it  forth,  is  just  that  conclusion  before 
which  ''  the  cloud  and  temptation  "  of  the  age  will  vanish  away,  though 
many  as  yet  fail  to  perceive  it. 

Two  causes  contribute  to  our  blindness ;  one  is  our  presumption  of 
knowledge  respecting  that  of  which  we  are  indeed  still  so  ignorant^ 

♦  "Analogy,"  Part  I.  ch.  i. 

t  A  leading  modem  theologian  expresses  the  same  trnth  thas  :  "  Christ  is  the  crown 
of  Nature :  He  is  thas  profonndlj  natural,  and  to  interpret  the  Christ  we  postulate 
onlj  those  spiritual  realities  which  (as  every  Theist  must  admit)  do  in  part  find  expres- 
sion and  in  part  lie  hid  behind  the  veil  of  Nature."— Canon  Gore's  "Bampton 
Lectures,"  p.  84. 
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the  order  of  Nature  ;  the  other  la  our  identification  (already  referred 
to)  of  the  material  with  the  natural,  and  the  Bpiritual  with  the  super- 
nataraU  We  have  justified  this  unchristian  division  to  ourselves  by 
much  misinterpretation  of  variooa  passages  lo  the  New  Testament, 
notably  certain  in  St.  Paurs  epistles.  The  antithesis  which  he  raises, 
however,  is  never  between  the  77ia(erial  and  the  spiritual,  but  between 
the  carnal  and  the  spiritual.  Thus  in  the  celebrated  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  spiritual  body  is  not 
thus  named  because  it  is  non-material,  but  because  it  is  the  perfect 
expression  of  a  perfected  spirit.  He  does  not  seem  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the  expression 
and  that  which  is  expressed,  ever  being  divorced  either  in  this  stage 
of  existence  or  another,  but  merely  that  both  shall  undergo  immeasur- 
able development.  The  whole  context  bears  out  the  truth  of  this 
interpretation. 

Perhaps  part  of  our  difficulty  in  this  respect  has  arisen  from  our 
regarding  **  matter*'  as  synonymous  with  the  visible  and  the  tangible. 
The  true  way  of  looking  at  it  is  not  thus,  however.  Under  our  actual 
conditions,  those  alone  of  which  physical  science  can  take  any  cogni- 
sance,  certain  effects  are  produced  upon  us  from  which  we  infer  the 
existence  of  something  which  we  call  matter;  but  the  close  study  of  these 
effects  leads  us  altogether  away  from  regarding  the  visible  and  tangible 
«B  their  originating  cause.  AH  that  modem  physical  science  requires 
AS  the  bails  of  the  universe  as  we  know  it,  what  from  this  standpoint 
it  fundamentally  is,  ia  motion  in  an  invisible,  intangible,  imponderable 
aedium.  If,  then,  those  conditions  and  effects  which  we  designate  as 
material,  including  our  own  bodies,  are  merely  the  result  of  motion  in 
such  a  medium,  no  expression  which  we  can  imagine  for  the  spiritual 
opens  out,  despite  (or  rather,  peihaps,  because)  of  its  simplicity,  wider 
possibilities  of  modification  and  development  than  this.  The  absolute 
control  of  motion,  if  the  laws  of  motion  in  all  their  intricate  appli* 
cations  were  fully  understood,  and  if  the  power  of  using  them  were 
attained,  does  not  seem  a  dream  of  impossible  absurdity.  But  if  our 
bodies  arc  motion,  such  absolute  control  would  give  us  perfect  bodies. 

It  ia  not,  of  course,  intended  to  assert  that  physical  science  teaches 
that  there  actually  is  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  above  indicated, 
but  it  certainly  shows  that  such  a  condition  is  possible,  for  it  would  be 
merely  an  extension  and  amplification  of  present  experience. 

We  do  already  see  man  working  transformations  and  performing 
analyses  by  the  aid  of  phye^ics  and  chemistry  which  would  have  been 
quite  incredible  to  former  generations,  and  unquestionably  relegated 
to  the  realm  of  the  supernatural.  Yet  all  that  he  discovers  and  all 
that  he  aocompUshes  be  discovers  and  accomplishes  solely  by  his 
increased  underetanding  and  control  of  motion.  The  sorting  out  of 
Tibmtions  (spectrum  analysis  whicli  has  been  the  means  of  throwing 
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open  whole  new  regions  of  scientific  research  is  nothing  bat  this),  the 
re-combining  of  them  into  systems  which  bear,  as  a  whole,  no  resem- 
blance to  any  of  their  constituents,  and  yet  in  which  none  of  those 
constitaents  is  lost  or  even  changed — this  is  the  science  of  chemistry. 
The  study  of  the  various  actions  and  reactions,  internal  and  external, 
of  those  larger,  bnt  not  more  complicated,  systems  of  motion  which 
the  physicist  designates  as  '^  bodies,"  this  is  the  science  of  physics. 
We  are  never  done  with  marvelling  at  the  wonderful  progress  it  has 
made,  and  yet  even  now  how  blundering  are  man's  efibrts,  how  partial 
his  successes !  How  little  he  understands  of  that  which  it  concerns 
him  most  to  know,  the  capabilities  of  that  particular  combiuation  of 
motions  which  is  his  own  body.  He  deals,  as  he  supposes,  with  the 
visible  and  the  tangible — in  reality  he  is  dealing  with  what  eludes 
altogether  the  perception  of  the  senses. 

To  realise  this — and  yet  it  is  a  commonplace  of  modem  science — 
gives  a  shock  to  the  old  notions  of  the  material,  and  paves  the  way, 
perhaps,  for  the  recognition  that  adequately  appreciated  and  adequately 
used  it  is,  or  may  become,  an  altogether  sufficient  and  appropriate 
expression  for  the  spiritual.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  latter  should 
be  complete  master  of  its  expression^  so  modifying,  exalting,  control- 
ling it,  as  to  meet  every  demand  of  spiritual  beings ;  and  man  under 
actual  conditions  falls  far  short  indeed  of  any  such  mastery.  It  is  not 
for  science  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not  attain  to  it ;  but  it  lies 
well  within  the  province  of  science  to  assert  what  Christiai^  who  have 
any  inteUigent  apprehension  of  their  own  faith  should  be  the  last  to 
deny^  that  if  he  dees  attain'  to  it,  that  attainment  will  have  come 
about  by  wholly  natural  means  working  towards  a  wholly  natural  end. 
Means  and  end  will  be  natural  from  a  scientific  point  of  view^  because 
an  intelligible  and  orderly  though  transcendent  development  of  actually 
existing  conditions.  They  will  be  natural  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view  because  to  the  Christian  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  are 
synonymous  terms,  the  whole  order  of  Nature  being  a  spiritual  order, 
and  capable,  in  consequence,  of  illimitable  development. 

On  such  a  view,  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  Nature  save  in  one 
direction.  If  we  abandon  the  old  division  into  ^'  natural  "  and  '^  super- 
natural," because  we  perceive  that  there  can  be  nothing  above  Nature^ 
save  Him  who  is  also  in  Nature — the  living  God — then  plainly  Nature 
is  limited  by  God  alone.  And  if  through  other  studies  than  those  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  other  experience  than  that  which  lies 
within  the  physical  region,  there  has  dawned  upon  us  some  faint 
apprehension  of  the  character  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  then  we  shall 
begin  to  see  in  what  direction  the  limitation  lies,  for  we  shall  under- 
stand that  certain  of  the  conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves  are  not 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  world  natural,  but  unnatural. 

Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  what  most  impresses  us  as 
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nnnataral  m  (1)  Moral  eTil ;  (2)  The  relation  of  organic  beings  to 
one  another ;  and  (8)  Man's  relation  to  the  inorganic  nnl^erse* 

(1)  To  assert  that  moral  evil  is  unnatural  is  to  place  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  an  influential  school  of  modem  thought.     One  who  was 

Mustly  regarded  as  a  leader  among  scientific  men,  and  who  has  not  loDg 

f^en  taken  from  us,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  majority  when  he 
said,  that  since  the  immoral  aa  well  as  the  moral  sentiments  have  been 
evolved,  there  is,  from  the  evolutionist^s  point  of  view,  '*  as  much 
natural  sanction  for  the  one  as  for  the  other/**  The  recognised  use  of 

I  language,  which^  rightly  apprehended,  contains  so  many  &ign posts  to 
warn  os  off  the  road  to  error^  gives  the  lie  to  this  assertion.     The 

.familiar  terms   "outraged   nature/'  **  against  nature'';  the  common 

k^ise  of  the  word  **  unnatural*'  to  denote  flagrant  offences  against  the 
sacredness  of  social  relationships,  as  when  we  speak  of  an  **  unnatural" 
son,  an  "  unnatural"  father,  or  the  **  unnatural  ^*  strife  of  kindred  ; 
the  frequent  us©  of  the  same  expression  in  referring  to  peculiarly 
horrible  vices  and  their  consequences ;  these  with  similar  and  equally 
widespread  habits   of  language,   show  that  we   do  not  really  regard 

•Nature  as  accountable  for  all  the  terrible  vagaries  of  vice,  disease,  and 
misery,  brought  about  by  human  error  and  human  self  will.  But 
these  extreme  instances  are  only  the  baneful  maturity  of  propensities 
which  we  everywhere  see  in  the  germ.  If  the  one  is  unnatural,  as  the 
very  words  we  employ  to  describe  it  declare,  so  ia  the  other. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  considerations  pointing  towards  the 
same  conclusion,  which  to  many  minds  would  appear  of  greater  weight 
than  arguments  deduced  from  the  usage  of  language.  The  fact, 
fiternly  and  repeatedly  impressed  upon  us  by  history  and  categorically 
endorsed  by  science,  that  a  low  moral  tone  is  detrimental,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  conducive,  to  the  physical  and  mental  progress  of  both 
nations  and  individaals,  emphasises  the  same  truth  as  that  to  which 

^our  ordinary  speech  bears  witness.  The  effort  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
life  appears  characteristic  of  man.  Retrogression  and  failure  invari* 
ably  following  upon  particular  courses  of  conduct,  show  that  Nature 
bars  advance  in  certain  directions,  The  attempt  to  persevere  in 
these  directions,  and  yet  to  advance^  is  therefore  unnatural  and 
fore- doomed. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  organic  beings  to  one  another, 
the  preying  of  life  upon  Ufe^  the  unceasing  internecine  warfare 
presented  to  our  eyes  throughout  a  world  where,  as  Charles  Eingsl^y 
said,  everything  ia  perpetually  eating  everything  else,  offends 
equally  our  reason  and  our  moral  sense.  There  are  considerations 
which  alleviate,  but  none  which  altogether  disperses,  the  dark  horror 
of  a  universe  where  the  law  of  sacrifice,  in  itself  adapted  to  such 
magnificent  poesibilities,  produces  results  apparently  so  cruel  and  so 

*  Huxley,  "  £?olaiioD  and  Ethics/"  p.  31, 
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unjust.  Not  eveu  the  glorious  hope,  embracing  within  its  scope  '*  the 
whole  creation/'  with  which  the  Christian  Revelation  illuminates  all 
sacrifice,  completely  avails  for  this.  And  surely  it  is  better,  at  any 
rate  for  those  who  regard  reason  and  the  moral  consciousness  as  no 
mere  irrelevancies  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
deepest  meaning  of  the  universe,  not  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  them 
by  perverting  their  healthy  instincts.  There  is  something  in  the 
state  of  the  organic  world,  as  we  are  alone  able  to  see  it,  which  strikes 
us  as  unnatural  if  we  are  to  regard  our  noblest  intaitions  as  most 
supremely  natural  because  "  likest  God.*' 

Not  indeed  that  we  by  any  means  always  regard  death,  or 
safiering,  or  sacrifice  as  unnatural,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  the  lower 
animals.  Quite  the  reverse.  But  there  are  circumstances,  especially 
when  the  human  stage  is  reached,  under  which  we  seem  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  death  of  an  aged  person,  tranquil  and  painless 
as  this  so  commonly  is,  and  following  upon  a  period  of  failing  powers 
and  decaying  facaltieSi  does  not  seem  otherwise  than  natural,  especially 
to  those  who,  even  under  the  forbidding  aspect  which  it  actually 
presents,  look  on  death  as  a  fitting  transition  for  spiritual  beings 
from  one  state  of  existence  to  another.  But  the  death  of  a  child, 
of  a  youth  cut  off  in  his  promise,  or  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength  and  usefulness,  affects  us  far  differently.  Even  holding  the 
faith  that 

"  Traosplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit  otherwhere/' 

we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  has  not  bloomed  to  the 
profit  of  which  it  was  capable  Aere,  nor  withstand  the  conviction  that, 
if  all  were  according  to  Nature,  untimely  deaths  and  unfruitful  lives 
would  have  no  place  in  the  cosmos.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
suffering  entailed  on  the  innocent  by  the  guilty,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  to  what  is  lower  than  themselves. 
Regarding  Nature  as  the  divine  order,  regarding  that  unquenchable 
desire  commencing  as  man  emerges  from  the  savage  state,  and  grow- 
ing more  imperious  with  every  upward  step  in  his  history,  that 
reason  and  righteousness  shall  be  found  at  the  heart  of  things,  as  a 
natural  instinct,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  in  such  anomalies  there 
is  something  opposed  to  Nature. 

(3)  In  considering  man's  relation  to  the  inorganic  universe,  it  will 
at  once  strike  us  that  the  word  ''  unnatural "  never  rises  to  our  lips 
in  describing  any  great  physical  convulsion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
habitually  qualify  such  events  as  natural,  and  that  more  especially 
since  science  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  the  most  startling  and 
unforeseen  physical  catastrophes  take  place  no  less  according  to  law 
than  the  familiar  and  never  interrupted  sequences  which  first  im- 
pressed  upon   the    mind   of  man    the  fact   that  the  universa  is  a 
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cosmos.  Wheo,  however,  we  observe  these  catastrophes  ia  their 
effect  on  hnman  beings,  we  feel  that  there  ia  a  very  false  and 
jarring  note.  A  tempest  is  natural^,  but,  in  the  devastation  that  it 
caases  of  human  lives  and  hnman  hopes  and  happiaess,  the  un- 
natoral  element  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  hardly  mitigated, 
certainly  not  annihilated^  by  the  reflection,  however  scientifically  true, 
that  SQch  catastrophes^  thoQgh  they  bear  hardly  on  individaals,  or  even 
on  isolated  aggregations  of  men,  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  living 
beings  in  general,  man^  of  course,  included.  We  may  fully  recognise 
this,  and  yet  be  as  fnlly  conscious  that  it  does  not  even  touch  the 
problem  why  the  method  of  the  living  God  should  wear  so  crnel  a 
semblance.  Man  who  can  ''  look  behind  and  before/^  who  can  strive 
and  agonise,  and  to  some  extent  UTulcrstand,  is  not  holding  his  true 
position  when  he  ia  treated  by  the  mighty  but  unconscious  forces  of 
the  physical  universe  as  their  sport.  We  feel  with  Pascal  that  he  is 
greater  than  they  are,  and  that  they  should  be  in  submission  to  him, 
not  he  to  them.  Thus  both  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  regions  we 
trace  the  presence  of  an  unnatural  element  in  Nature,  and  from  oar 
present  point  of  view  the  great  world-problem  may  be  stated  to 
consist  in  the  separation  of  the  two* 

It  is  a  hard  task,  and  one  moreover  whose  difficulty  is  greatly — 
almost  incalculably — increased  by  the  fact  that  we  mostly  work  at  it 
without  any  intelligent  consciousness  of  what  we  are  doing,  W© 
insist  upon  regarding  the  most  flagrant  outrages  upon  Nature  as 
natural^  and  are  then  disheartened  and  disappointed  because  Nature 
presents  us  with  &o  many  anomalies  and  such  soul-sickening,  reason- 
defying  problems.  Might  we  not  hope  for  better  results  if  we  were 
to  acknowledge  that  not  all  we  find  in  Nature  is  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  and  to  direct  our  energies  towards  ascertaining  where  the 
disturbing  element  comes  in  ?  We  know  that  an  old  answer  to  this 
question  placed  the  seat  of  disturbance  in  the  action  of  self  will,  that 
travesty  of  freedom  too  often  mistaken  for  its  reality.  We  cannot 
here  consider  at  length  the  merit  of  this  answer  ;  but  there  is  ample 
food  for  reflection  in  the  thought  that  man,  by  virtue  of  his  self- 
conscious  intelligent  will,  possesses  to  some  extent  creative  power. 
He  can— this  wo  sta  every  day — make  actual  whut  was  before  his 
intervention  only  possible.  To  an  agent  wielding  this  mysterious 
power  of  creation  wvoiigly — i  t\,  not  in  accord  with  the  divine,  and 
therefore  natural,  cou&titution  of  things — hopeless  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions must  arise  on  every  side.  Their  seat  is  in  himself,  yet 
they  appear  to  exist  independently  of  him.  Such  a  delineation  of 
man  s  experience  seems  to  commend  itself  as  mainly  true  to  facts. 
Moreover,  it  affords  some  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
universal  and  unchangeable  operation  of  natural  law.  It  haa 
become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  offences  against  Nature 
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are  paniahed  by  Nature,  not  capriciously,  bnt  according  to  their 
kind,  and  we  speak  of  such  poniBbment  as  the  ''  natural "  conse- 
quence of  the  offence.  We  do  eo  rightly,  but  what  we  too  often 
forget  is  that  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  this  necessity  for  punish- 
ment are  7U)t  natural,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  to  change  them  as 
the  sole  means  of  combating  the  disordei^  to  which  they  have  given 
rise.  Thus,  in  certain  limited  connections^  we  perceive  that  the  root 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  ourselves,  but  the  principle  may  admit  of  wider 
application  than  we  are  able  to  give  it,  save  by  recognising,  as  we  are 
increasingly  learning  to  do,  that  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  assist  a 
return  to  natural  conditions  whatever  may  be  the  emergency  which  a 
departure  from  them  has  caused. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  departures  are  such  that  emergencies 
occur ;  and  it  is  in  the  meeting  of  certain  among  them  that  the 
element  which  used  to  be  called  ''  miraculous  "  appears.  We  need 
not  call  it  or  think  of  it  as  such  now.  Where  it  really  exists,  and 
is  not  only  supposed  to  do  so  because  we  were  or  are  ignorant  of 
some  facts  which  would  place  it  in  line  with  ordinary  events,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  response  of  Nature  to  some  peculiar 
call  upon  its  resources.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  divine  method 
justifying  itself  by  its  readiness  and  power  to  deal  with  all 
contingencies. 

A  miracle,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  a  unique  occurrence  rendered 
necessary  by  unique  conditions;  and  Nature,  we  are  told,  knows 
nothing  of  such  occurrences  or  conditions.  Constant  repetition  and 
recurrence,  constant  and  orderly  modification,  sequences  which  can  be 
traced,  results  which  can  be  calculated  and  predicted,  this,  and  this 
only  we  are  assured,  is  what  we  find  in  Nature.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  even  if  we  strictly  confine  that  term  to  the  physical  universe^ 
we  could  show  these  assertions  to  be  more  than  approximately  true — 
true  for  practical  purposes,  for  the  conduct  of  daily  life,  for  that 
classification  and  co-ordination  of  facts  which  we  call  science ;  but 
accurately  and  exactly  true,  true  in  such  a  sense  that  we  may  venture 
to  base  cosmic  theories  upon  them, — No.  What  evidence  we  have 
points  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  in  which  a  cycle  of 
changes  has  once  set  in  ever  returns  precisely  to  its  original  state.  In 
other  words,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  in  the  whole  history  of  the  physical 
universe  exactly  the  same  conditions  have  ever  twice  been  reproduced. 
But,  if  they  have  not,  there  is  an  element  of  uniqueness  in  even  the 
most  common  physical  events — in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
in  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  in  every  birth  and  in  every  death — 
which  requires  a  unique  adaptation  to  meet  it. 

Leaving  the  inorganic  universe  on  one  side,  however,  and  passing 
over  all  organic  existence  below  the  human,  we  must^  unless  we  plaoe 
men  and  women  outside  Nature,  acknowledge  that  unique  occurrenceB 
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are  both  Datural  and  frequent.  Probably  few  human  lires  are  exempt 
from  them  ;  for  there  can  hardly  be  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  attained 
to  mature  age  but  can  look  back  upon  some  one  experience  which 
to  him  or  her  individually  stands  and  will  always  stand  alone,  which, 
in  its  significance,  its  far-reaching  resnlte,  its  influence  whether  for 
good  or  ill  upon  life,  character,  and  work  is  nnapproached  and  un- 
approachable. Nor  should  the  undeniable  fact  that  personality  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  such  unique  experiences  in  the  least  detract 
from  their  weight  and  significance  as  natural  occurrences.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  do  so  nnless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  that  personality  is  natural, 
and  this  is  hardly  a  proposition  which  can  be  seriously  put  forward  in 
the  present  day. 

To  admit,  however,  that  there  occur  in  personal  existence  unique 
experiences — i.e.,  aniqne  combinations  of  conditions  requiring  unique 
adaptations  to  meet  them — carries  us  perhaps  rather  further  than  is 
at  first  apparent.  One  chief  characteristic  of  personality  is  that 
w^hile  a  peculiarly  individual,  it  is  also  a  common  possession.  It  is 
incommunicable  and  yet  it  is  shared  ;  and  that  which  in  each  one  of  us 
constitutes  personality,  we  recognise  as  also  constituting  it  in  our  fellow 
men*  This  being  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
counterpart  of  individual  experience  should  present  itself  in  the  race, 
that  in  the  latter  also  a  unique  adaptation  to  meet  unique  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  needs,  requirements  and  capabilities  of  personal 
beings  should  not  be  unknown*  One  thing  is  certain  ;  assertions 
that  such  unique  adaptations  transcending  ordinary  experienoe  have 
taken  place,  cannot  be  refused  credence  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
unique.  We  might  with  equal  justice  deny  the  truth  of  any  one  of 
those  supreme  and  revolutionistog  experiences  to  which  individual 
human  beings  are  subject,  but  which  do  not  happen  twice  in  the  same 
lifetime. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  occurrences  to  which  the  term 
*' miracle"  is  applied,  are  not  mere  *' subjective *'  experiences  like 
those  to  which  we  have  referred  as  taking  place  in  individual  lives, 
that  they  have  always  an  **  objective  "  aspect  as  well^  and  that  this 
usually  consists  in  some  previously  unknown  modification  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe.  Two  considerations  suggeet  themselves  in 
reply  to  this  difBculty.  The  first  is  that  if  new.  though  imperceptible, 
adaptations  to  meet  new  combinations  of  conditions  are  (as  we  have 
reason  to  believe)  constantly  occurring  in  the  physical  universe,  it 
would  be  most  unreasonable  to  assert  that  because  occasionally 
such  new  adaptations  become  perceptible  to  man,  therefore  they 
are  incredible.  The  second  is  that  if  personal  being,  as  has  been 
assumed  throughout  this  essay,  be  not  an  excrescence  upon,  but 
the  fundamental  expression  of,  the  cosmos,  then  the  latter  must  be 
moulded  upon  the  requirements  of  personal  being.      In  that  case  only 
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cliaordered  relations  between  man  and  the  physical  universe  so  mask 
this  truth  from  him,  as  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  physical  laws  are 
unable  within  their  province  to  respond  to  any  ciJl  which  personal 
being  makes  upon  them. 

Particular  applications  of  these  principles  do  not  fall  within  the 
i9Cope  of  the  present  article.  It  must  suffice  if  the  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  clear  what  she  has  attempted  to  advance — viz.,  that 
the  old  misleading  division  of  the  cosmos  into  natural  and  super- 
natural, should  give  way  to  one  more  rational  and  more  comprehensive, 
the  natural  and  the  unnatural.  To  Nature  as  it  has  been  here  defined, 
the  universal  order  of  the  living  God,  there  are  no  limits  save  those 
which  His  own  Being  imposes.  The  endeavour  to  set  aside  these 
limits  by  personal  agents,  wielding  as  they  do  a  measure  of  creative 
I)ower^  results  in  the  appearance  to  them  of  unnatural  conditions, 
through  which  nevertheless  the  divine  method  works  on  victorious, 
isufficient  in  its  infinite  comprehensiveness  for  every  demand  which 
can  be  made  upon  it,  and  needing,  even  in  its  most  supreme  manifesta- 
tions^ no  supplement  to  its  own  resource. 

Emma  Marie  Gaillard. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  JEWS. 


OF  the  four  views  of  Zioniam  published  in  the  October  magazines^ 
that  of  Dr.  Herzl  in  the  CoNTEMroRARY  Review  is  incomparablj 
the  most  important  and  significant.  It  is  a  manifoato  that  caniiDt 
fail  to  make  Europe  think.  Zionism^  as  described  by  Dr.  Herzl,  may 
be  the  dream  of  an  unpractical  theoriat,  and  Zionists  the  troubadours 
of  an  ancient  romance.  Still,  the  keystone  of  the  structure  rests  on 
bed-rock.  The  movement,  if  not  the  fulfiment  of  prophecy,  is  born  of 
necessity,  because  Jewish  misery  is  now  well-nigh  intolerable,  and  it 
is  ever  increasing  as  the  hopes  of  Israel  wane.  Of  this  fact  pros- 
perous Western  Europe  is  ignorant.  For  some  years  past  a  strange 
unrest  has  prevailed  among  the  Hebrew  population  of  Eastern  Europe^ 
akin  to  the  autumnal  instinct  among  migratory  birds.  This  homing 
instinct  among  the  Russian  Jews  existed  as  far  back  as  1891.  I 
found  it  nnmistakably  in  existence  among  the  densely  packed  multi- 
tudes of  South  and  Western  Russia.  Sorrows  that  coarsen  and 
deteriorate  the  many,  refine  and  ennoble  the  few,  and  among  those 
latter,  at  all  events,  there  was  only  required  the  touch  of  a  master- 
mind to  crystallise  vague  longings  of  anguished  souls  into  '  firm 
conviction  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return. 

Dr*  Herzl  declares  that  the  Jewish  qnestion  is  still  the  same  living!: 
force  in  the  minds  of  men  aa  it  was  of  old.  Surely  it  is  more.  It 
has  entered  the  arena  of  international  politics,  never  to  quit  until 
the  suffering  Jews  are  freed  or  secured  by  public  rights  in  the  poa- 
seBsion  of  a  home*  Zionism  has  helped  to  bridge  the  period  when  the 
rulers  of  Europe  can  fold  their  hands  and  continue  to  deprecate  the 
introduction  of  a  buming  topic  which  aa  far  back  as  1807  Napoleon 
found  clamouring  for  Bolution.  Neither  Dr.  Herzl  nor  Dr.  Max  Nordau 
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is  a  Napoleon.  Both  have  risen  from  their  desks  because  their  people 
are  in  distress^  and,  without  guidance,  cannot  help  themselves.  The 
unpractical  turn  of  Dr.  Herzl's  mind  is  visible  in  every  line  of  his 
manifesto.  He  speaks^  with  the  optimism  of  the  inexperienced,  of 
turning  Jewish  beggars  into  mechanics  and  peasants.  Still,  he  and 
his  friends  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  Jewish  question,  and  have 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  a  fact  which  some  of  the  richest  Jews 
in  the  world  and  their  friends  among  the  governing  classes  of  Europe 
prefer  to  let  alone.  Zionists  have  established  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Jewish  nation  suffers,  and  suffers  horribly.  In  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  it  must  surely  be  the  wish  of  every 
English  Christian,  and  of  every  Englishman  with  historic  imagination, 
to  see  his  country  in  the  forefront  of  an  international  movement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Jewish  question.  Mr.  Zangwill  merely  sees  in  Dr. 
Herzl  '*  the  dramatic  self-consciousness  of  the  literary  artist."  The 
Jewish  Chronicle  can  discover  in  the  Zionist  movement  no  good  thing, 
and  speaks  of  Dr.  Herzl  as  seeing  ^'  all  Israel's  wrongs  redressed  by  the 
constitution  of  a  little  State  in  Palestine  somewhat  weaker  than 
Greece  and  somewhat  stronger  than  Monaco,''  and  declares  that  he 
<<  perceives  in  the  conversion  to  bis  views  of  the  orthodox  Rabbi  of 
Baele  a  foretaste  of  the  unanimity  of  Judaism."  Dr.  Adler  ably  defends 
the  patriotic  idea  for  English  Je?r8,  as  though  this  were  incompatible 
with  the  creation  of  a  home  secured  by  public  rights  for  those  Jews  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  be  assimilated  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. Admitting  that  Dr.  Herzl's  critics  have  successfully  destroyed 
the  project  they  imagine  him  to  have  proposed,  the  fact  remains — 
the  Eastern  Jew  suffers,  and  suffers  horribly,  in  soul,  mind,  and  body, 
and  his  suffering  is  even  now  preparing  a  Nemesis  for  the  nations. 

Under  these  circumstances.  What  is  it  that  the  English  people  can 
practically  do  ?     Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

For  nearly  six  years  the  Jewish  question  in  England  has  apparently 
slept.  In  1891-92  the  Liberal  Press  of  Europe,  largely  under  Jewish  * 
influences,  burned  with  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Russian 
Hebrews  by  M.  Doumovo,  the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  greater  mind.  Enforcement  of  the  May  Laws,  brought 
about  by  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  produced  an  explosion  of  humanitarian 
feeling  all  the  world  over.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Guildhall, 
London^  an  appeal  to  the  Tsar  to  mitigate  the  laws  against  the  Jews 
was  unanimously  agreed  on.  Noble  sentiments  were  freely  uttered 
\fj  eminent  men.  As  is  not  unusual  in  modem  England,  the  beauty 
of  the  sentiments  thus  evoked  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  practical 
effect.  The  Guildhall  resolution  was  transmitted  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  His  late  Majesty,  regarding  his 
Hebrew  subjects  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  murderers  of  Christ, 
Was  not  impressed  with  the  interviention  of  English  municipal  emotion 
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in  a  domain  which  more  nearly  concerned  the  high  policy  of  Imperial 
BuBsia  than  the  unreformed  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
Accordingly »  the  Gaildhall  resolution  was  returned  without  comment 
to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Baeaiao  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  from  whence  it  was  passed  on  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Apparently  the  snub  administered  to  English  humanitarianism  was 
not  resented  by  the  Goildhall  philanthropista.  At  all  events^  public 
interest  in  the  Jewish  question  was  already  on  the  wane  when  the 
Lord  Mayor's  resolution  was  fluDg  in  bis  face.  Our  leading  men  were 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  the  Jews  of  the  Pale,  on  whose  behalf 
some  eminent  Englishmen  felt  too  strongly  to  act  discreetly,  were  no 
better  off  than  if  the  Gaildhall  meeting  had  never  been  held.  Possibly, 
indeed,  they  were  worse  oflf.  Still  the  Western  Jews  continued  for  a 
time  to  carry  on  a  serioafl  agitation  on  behalf  of  their  brethren.  They 
had  published  a  journal  in  the  English  tongue  entitled  Darkest  Ihissia. 
As  this  periodical  was  not  admitted  into  Bossia,  and  was  probably  not 
read  by  any  one  in  authority  there  outside  the  Censor's  office,  its 
influence  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  starvelings  herded  in  the  pin- 
fold of  the  Pale  was  uncertain.  Leading  articles  from  Jewish  pens 
miss  fire  in  Kassia.  At  the  same  time,  European  opinion  was  un- 
doubtedly worked  up  to  a  certain  point  by  Darkest  Eusna,  and  to 
European  opinion  the  Bua&ian  Ooyemment  bad  already  become  more 
sensitive  than  it  was  then  prepared  to  admit. 

In  1891  the  late  Baron  de  Hirach  founded  the  Jewish  Colonisation 
Association,  which,  before  his  death,  was  already  endowed  by  him  with 
some  two  millions  sterling.  As  his  agent  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit 
Bnssia  on  several  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  the 
Government  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  association  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  its  operations*  In  the  coarse  of  these  visits 
an  opportunity  was  gained  for  studying  the  Jewish  question  in  all 
parts  of  the  E.npire  wherever  the  Hebrew  population  was  settled. 
No  Englifchman— although  a  mere  paid  agent,  as  I  was — could  pass 
through  such  experiences  as  were  described  by  me  in  tbe 
CoNTEMPORAUY  Be\tew  (May  1892),  under  the  heading  of  **  TLe 
Truth  about  the  Russian  Jew/*  without  acquiring  a  profound  and 
lasting  interest  in  the  Jewish  question,  and  feeling  a  keen  desire 
to  do  anything  to  help  the  Bussian  Jews.  Knowing  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  Russian  Government  in  respect  of  their 
anti-Semitic  policy,  I  have  watched  the  recent  attitude  of  the  great 
Jewish  financial  houses  of  Western  Europe  with  blank  amazement.  At 
the  same  time  that  Dives  suddenly  abandoned  his  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Russian  Lazarus,  the  action  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  towards 
the  Jaws  of  the  Pale  became  pregnant  with  meaning.  After  the 
vigorous  anti-Russian  agitation  of  1890-92  by  the  Western  co* 
religionists  of  the  Russian  Jews,  it   might   have  been  expected  that 
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the  great  French  and  English  bankers  would  have  seized  the  oppor* 
t unify  of  Russia's  pecuniary  necessity  to  impoEe  upon  the  Tear^B 
Ministers  such  conditions  as  would  secure  for  the  Jews  of  the 
Pale  immunity  from  hostile  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  and  subordinate  officials.  Nothing  of  the  hind  was  done. 
When  RuEsia  sought  to  borrow  £16,000,000  three  years  ago,  the 
Hebrew  capitalists  held  Russia  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  There 
is  no  reason  why  their  motives  should  be  questioned.  They  may  have 
been  the  noblest  imaginable.  I  know  too  little  of  the  facts  to 
impugn  them.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  when  the  loan  was  placed 
no  conditions  were  publicly  made  that  would  have  safeguarded  the 
wretched  creatures  herded  in  the  slum  cities  of  the  Fale.  I  am  told 
in  Russia  that  no  private  conditions  were  made.  The  Jewish  Press 
was  dumb.  Darkest  Russia  ceased  to  appear.  No  Jewish  voice  of 
weight  was  raised — so  far  as  I  know — entreating  the  millionaires  in 
the  name  of  cbarity  to  desist  from  money-lending  to  Russia.  If  such 
a  cry  were  raised  the  money-lenders  closed  their  ears.  Not  only  was 
the  money  lent,  but  the  unsubscribed  portions  of  the  loan,  if  any, 
were  guaranteed  by  the  lenders.  The  loan  was  taken  "  firm.'^ 
Russia  remained  firm.  The  Jews  of  the  Pale  continued  to  suffer,  and 
their  sufferings  increased  as  they  multiplied  in  numbers. 

Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  the  agitators  of  the  Guildhall 
meeting,  the  conductors  of  Darkest  Russia  and  wealthy  Hebrew 
opponents  of  Russian  anti-Semitism  did  not  boycott  Russian  finance  is 
past  all  understanding.  The  fact  remains.  Russia  got  her  loan,  and 
I  presume  the  lenders  received  their  profits.  After  the  loan  was  made 
I  watched  the  condition  of  the  poor  Russian  Jews  with  eagerness. 
Word  seemed  to  be  passed  round  that  their  lot  was  ameliorated ;  that 
the  beneficence  of  the  Government  was  a  reality ;  and  that,  had  the 
£16,000,000  been  made  a  fulcrum  for  pressure  in  the  interests  of  tbe 
Pale  populace,  no  more  could  have  been  done  tban  was  already  done 
by  a  wise  and  humane  Administration.  Private  ir formation  that 
continually  reached  me  told  a  different  story.  So  far  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  Pale  being  better,  my  correspondents  assured 
me  that  in  all  essentials  they  were  worse  off  than  ever  before  because 
their  numbers  were  greater.  The  peasantry  attacked  and  pillaged 
them.  The  struggle  for  existence,  caused  by  natural  increase,  was 
more  severe.  When  riots  occurred  the  troops  were  dilatory  in  sup- 
pressing them,  and  despair  and  misery  reigned  predominant  among 
the  nnhappiest  people  in  Europe.  Culture  is  denied  tbero.  Employ- 
ments open  to  the  orthodox  Russian  are  shut  to  the  Jew.  Emigration 
to  townsmen  is  an  illusory  cure.  Their  evil  lot  is  not  due  to  the  ills 
of  a  single  generation,  and  cannot  be  cured  by  a  single  remedy. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  resolved  to  re-visit  Russia 
on  my  own  account  with  the  object  of  discovering  at  first^  hand  the 
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present  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
jonng  Tear,  and  of  trying  to  shed  farther  light  upon  a  question  that 
seems  insoluble,  unless  either  the  Jews  are  exterminated  or  the  RuB&ian 
nation  is  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  met  with  four- 
teen recent  instances  of  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews  in  RuBsia. 
In  two  cases,  that  of  Schpola  and  that  of  Kantacouzene  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Kherson,  the  evidence  was  examined  and  corroborated  by 
separate  and  secret  iijquiries  undertaken  and  carried  out  at  the  instance 
of  one  whose  name  commands  universal  respect,  but  which  I  have  no 
authority  to  divulge.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  interviews 
with  Russian  Ministers,  I  sought  from  Lord  Salisbury  the  assistance, 
which,  through  Sir  Nicholas  0*Conor,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  was  generously  given  at  a  time  when  his  Excellency  had  other 
calls  npon  his  atterjtion*  Most  men  in  his  place  would  have  con- 
sidered the  Franco- Russian  filc^  ample  excuse  for  not  enabling  me  to 
trouble  the  Executive  on  so  delicate  and  dangerous  a  topic  as  the 
Jewish  question  in  Russia. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  Russia  since  my  last  visit. 
When  in  Petersburg,  in  August,  I  saw  M,  Felix  Faure  land  at  the 
Peterhof  Pier»  and  heard  next  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  roar  of 
Russian  multitudes  enthusiast ically  cheering  a  Republican  President. 
The  strains  of  Rouget  de  Lisle*a  revolutionary  hymn  filled  the  air. 
Sailors  from  the  French  corvette  Surcouf  drank  deep,  with  all  and 
sundry,  to  the  success  of  an  alliance  which  has  already  affected  Rus&ian 
thought  and  character  more  than  any  influence  from  outside  since  the 
Crimean  War.  The  quick  enthusiasm  of  the  Russians  is  the  one, 
perhaps  the  only,  characteristic  they  share  with  their  new  friends. 
French  civilisation  and  intellect  powerfnlly  affect  all  nations ;  and  the 
contagion  of  the  alliance  has  already  worked  upon  the  impressionable 
Russian  people.  Even  the  monjik  is  beginning  to  feel  it  Whether 
it  will  last  is  not  now  the  question.  The  point  of  interest  to  me  was 
whether  the  French  alliance  favourably  affected  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  Jewish  population  for  the  same  reason  that  the  mercurial 
French  are  growiogly  anti-Semitic,  I  think  it  has  done  so.  It  was 
quickly  evident  that  during  the  last  five  years — since  the  first  Cron- 
stadt  visit  of  the  French  fleet — the  Russians  have  become  less 
indifferent  to  public  opinion  as  expressed  by  Western  nations.  To 
Gnjust  and  untrue  accusations  against  his  country,  I  believe,  there  is 
no  one  more  sincerely  indifferent  than  a  Russian  Minister.  Charges 
of  barbarity,  however,  well  founded,  unanswerable,  and  moderately 
expresaedt  are  no  less  repugnant  to  a  Russian  than  to  any  other 
humane  statesman.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pale,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  and  more  recently  by  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  I  took  with  me  to  Russia,  might  seem  at  first  sight 
to  justify  the  charge  of  barbarity,  and  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the 
VOL.  UCXIl.  3  c 
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gallant  French  nation  to  use  inflaence  with  their  allies  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  Jews  of  the  Pale,  bat  for  the  fact  that,  in  compliment  ta 
Bnssia,  the  French  have  abandoned  one  more  Napoleonic  tradition  and 
have  become  anti-Semite. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  is  deplorable,  the  Russians  have  no  case  of  their 
own  to  support  an  anti-Semitic  policy  and  to  justify  its  results. 
When  in  St.  Petersburg  I  had  long  interviews  both  with  M. 
Pobedonostzeff  and  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Goremykine, 
and  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  hopeless  nature  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  Tsar's  Ministers.  It  is  easy  for  irresponsible 
writers  like  myself  to  be  sorry  for  the  poor  Jews,  and  stUl  easier  to 
condemn  offhand  Russian  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Jewish  diffi- 
culty. Few  critics  of  Russian  statesmanship,  however,  have  ever  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  those  they  condemn.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts  through  Russian  spectacles.  Russia  inherited  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion when  she  absorbed  her  share  of  Poland.  Whether  that  act  was 
wise  or  foolish,  it  was  not  the  act  of  this  generation.  The  Polish 
Jews  are  so  prolific  a  race  that  even  the  marvellous  growth  of  popula- 
tion among  the  Orthodox,  as  revealed  by  the  late  census,  is  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  rate  at  which  the  Jews  of  the  Empire  are  increasing. 
Russian  statesmen,  moreover,  administer  for  the  Tsar  an  Empire  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  not  developed  in  civilisation.  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  80,000,000  Russians  have  no  more  education 
than  the  horses  they  attach  to  their  wooden  ploughs.  These  people, 
if  ignorant,  are  faithful,  industrious,  and  devoted  to  their  Tsar  and 
their  country.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand — I  am  giving  the 
Russian  view — are  not  faithful.  They  detest  Rassian  people,  and 
feed  on  them  as  parasites  exist  upon  a  living  host.  The  Jews,  again, 
dislike  manual  labour ;  and,  so  long  as  they  can  act  as  middlemen, 
or  exploit  the  vices  of  the  peasantry  by  pandering  to  their  baser  passions, 
they  will  not  voluntarily  engage  in  manual  labour.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  charge  to  plead  that  confinement  in  Qhettos  for  nigh  2000  years 
has  eliminated  from  Jewish  blood  the  taste  for  open  air  and  for  hard 
work.  Statesmen  have  to  deal  with  what  exists,  not  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been  if  something  had  happened  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  never  did  happen.  The  problem  thus  presented  to  Russian 
statesmen  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks  to  Western  philanthropists. 
The  incontestable  intellectual  superiority,  temperance,  and  assiduity 
of  the  Russian  Jew  are  such  that  if  all  careers  were  thrown  open  to 
him  a  decade  would  not  elapse  before  he  had  Judaised  the  whole 
Russian  administration.  What  Russian  Ministry  in  its  senses  could 
permit  their  country  to  commit  suicide  by  handing  over  its  control 
and  management  to  the  small  Jewish  minority  ?  Yet  no  less  than 
this    is   involved   in   the   antidotes   of   education    and  equality    so 
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glibly  prescribed  by  Western  writers  who  criticise  the  BugBian 
political  ay&tem.  It  may  be  that  Russia  ought  to  grant  equality 
and  education  to  her  Jews.  It  is  certain  that  she  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  that  it  is  not  barbarity,  bat  the  instinct  of  self* 
preservation  J  that  dictates  a  policy  by  which  the  Jews  must  be 
kept  ignorant,  pent  up  in  the  Pale,  and  treated  as  potential  insur- 
rectioDariee,  More  than  this,  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  if  the 
circumstances  were  the  same — ^an  ignorant  and  credulous  population, 
and  6,000,000  of  Jews  to  live  on  them — that  Ministers  of  France  or 
England  would  act  very  differently  from  M.  Goremykine.  Certaloly 
the  Russian  nation  supports  the  Russian  Minister  in  pursuing  the 
anti-Semitic  line  of  policy ;  and  the  rich  Western  Jews  tacitly  Bano- 
tioned  this  policy  when  they  guaranteed  the  last  loan  of  £16,000,000 
without  insisting  on  conditions  as  to  the  treatmeoi  of  their  poorer 
brethren  in  Eastern  Europe. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  accord  equality  or  education  to  the  Jews, 
their  extermination  ia  equally  impracticable  at  the  end  of  the  nineteentli 
century.  Moreover,  whatever  may  be  said  by  careless  or  interested 
observers,  the  Russians  are  as  kiodly  a  people  as  the  English »  Per- 
secution  of  the  Jews  for  its  own  ^ake  strikes  them  as  futile.  Connivance 
in  Jew-baiting  is  not  only  punishable,  but  is  severely  punished,  as  & 
good  many  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Schpola 
Jews  in  April  last  have  learned  to  their  dismay.  Since  equality  and 
extermination  are  alternatives  equally  impracticable,  and  colonisation 
does  not  even  absorb  the  natural  increase  in  the  Jewish  population, 
the  problem  to  Russian  eyes  is  hopelessly  insoluble.  Possibly  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  not  so  fully  known  in  Russian  administrative 
spheres  as  is  generally  believed ;  and  perhaps  an  Anglo-Indian  or 
Egyptian  administrator  might  succeasfully  deal  with  the  Jewish 
question  on  different  lines.  Of  this  I  am  convinced  :  there  is  no 
desire  or  intention  to  treat  the  Jews  more  hardly  than  circumstances 
demand ;  but  upon  two  things  the  Government  are  firm.  They  will 
not  permit  the  Jews  as  a  body  to  come  into  contact  with  the  bulk  o£ 
the  BuBBiaa  people,  and  they  will  not  sign  their  own  death  warrants  by 
permitting  more  Jews  to  cultivate  their  intellects  than  are  required  as 
dentists,  architects,  doctors,  and  a  few  other  useful  professions*  Outside 
the  four  comers  of  those  conditions  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion is  the  object  of  genuine  concern.  Here  is  an  example.  When 
I  recently  sought  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I 
took  with  me  authenticated  evidence  of  cruelty  and  pillage  inflicted 
npon  a  certain  Jewish  community  by  peasants  who  had  their  pleasure 
of  their  wretched  victims  for  thirty-six  hours.  Troops  were  delayed, 
and,  until  their  arrival,  serious  disorder  continued.  When  I  put  these 
facts  before  the  Minister  my  sensations  were  such  as  a  Russian  might 
have  felt  who  visited  the  English  Home  Secretary  with  the  object  cf 
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proving  the  English  Gk)vemmeDt  in  the  wrong  in  their  treatment  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Minieter  had  abraptly  closed  the  interview  I  could 
not  have  been  sarprised.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  patiently 
explained  that^  while  my  statement  of  facts  was  correct,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  garrison  every  bourgade  with  troops.  When  soldiers  were 
required  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  quarrels  between  the  Jews 
and  the  peasantry,  they  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  great  towns. 
Bailway  communication  is  not  universal,  and  hence  regrettable  delay 
arose  in  the  establishment  of  order.  Furthermore,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior — who,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  a  stronger  man  than  most  of 
the  politicians  in  or  out  of  office  in  Europe  whose  names  are  better 
known  to  the  average  reader — as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government  in  disclaiming  any  desire  to  hide  the  facts,  undertook  to 
provide  me  with  full  facilities  for  investigating  the  present  condition 
of  the  Russian  Jews,  or  to  permit  any  competent  and  impartial  man 
to  look  into  the  matter  in  my  stead.  For  obvious  reasons  I  will  not 
state  the  nature  of  those  facilities,  but  they  are  ample  to  provide  against 
the  veiled  or  open  hostility  of  individual  tchinovniks. 

The  plain  English  of  the  situation  is  this.  Centuries  of  repression 
have  wrought  extensive  changes  in  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
Jews  in  Eastern  Europe.  Among  them  are  individuals  of  high 
character;  bat  sordid  cares^  habitual  want,  and  hopelessness  have 
blunted  the  better  senses  of  the  majority,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
any  of  us.  We  in  England  can  see  this  for  ourselves  in  the  Magis- 
trates' Courts  of  East  London,  where  recent  arrivals  among  the  Bussian 
Jews  arrange  their  quarrels,  and  display  the  unlovable  character- 
istics which,  on  the  question  of  the  Jews,  range  the  Russian  people 
by  the  side  of  their  rulers.  Spiritual  assassination  is  the  price  the 
Jews  have  paid  for  their  part  in  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  history, 
and  the  moral  defects  imparted  to  Russian  Hebrews  are  too  con- 
spicuous for  practical  statesmanship  to  ignore.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Russian  Empire  now  comprises  8,644,100  English  square  miles, 
the  Jews  are  compulsorily  herded  in  fifteen  provinces  of  the  western 
border.  No  such  compliment  of  fear  was  ever  paid  by  one  branch  of 
the  human  race  to  another.  A  Jew  may  not  farm  or  become  a  miller, 
a  Ssherman,  or  a  gardener.  The  traditions  of  the  day  when  Israel  was 
an  agricultural  theocracy  are  dim.  In  Russia  the  leasing  or  parchase 
of  land  by  Jews  is  forbidden.  Since  the  numbers  of  the  Muscovite 
Hebrews  are  largely  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion 
expressed  by  M.  Soubotin,  it  is  clear  that  a  tragedy  is  brewing  in  the 
cities  of  the  Pale.  Already  the  distress  in  such  places  as  Homel  and 
Berdicheff  is  appalling.  It  is  increasing.  Sooner  or  later  Earope  will 
be  startled  by  a  catastrophe.  The  Jewish  problem  in  Russia  and  Ron- 
mania  is  one  that  concerns  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  its  solution  can- 
not always  be  relegated  to  the  future.   There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Rassian  Government  welcomes  lighfc  thrown  on  the  dark  enigma 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  would  further  any  serious 
efforts  to  remove  the  Jews  to  other  lands.  ZioniBt  proposals  of  a 
profeBsional  pessimist  and  of  a  theorist  whose  experience  of  practical 
colonisation  does  not  invest  his  opinious  with  weight,  cannot  be  at 
present  included  among  the  practical  measures  of  relief.    Combination 

i  among  the  great  Jewish  ciipitalists  of  Europe  and  America  for  the 
benefit  of  their  co* religionists,  without  compulsion  from  outside,  is  in 
the  last  degree  unlikely.  They  are  too  rich,  too  comfortable,  and  too 
bu3y  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  for  themselves,  and  since  they  have 
let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  offered  by  Russian  financial  necessities, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  voluntarily  associate  to  grapple  with  the 
question  in  a  far  more  difficult  form,  unless  public  opinion  is  too 
strong  for  them. 

Only  one  thing  remains.  An  international  Conference  on  the  Jewish 

tque&tion^  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  both  Russia  and  her 
Hebrew  population,  would  focus  European  and  American  opinion, 
and  both  reveal  the  enormous  diQiculties  of  the  situation  and  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  it  alone.  The  greatest  man  of  this  century, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  foresaw,  with  the  prophetic  insight  of 
supreme  genius,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  question  was  only 

[second  in  importance  to  the  predomiuance  of  France,  On  the  9th  of 
Febrnary  1807  Napoleon  convened  a  Jewish  Sanhedrin.  It  met  under 
the  presidency  of  Rabbi  David  Sintzheim  of  Strasbourg*  with  a 
Piedmontese  Rabbi  and  an  Italian  ex-legislator  as  first  aud  second 
assessors.  Napoleon's  downfall  unfortunately  dated  from  the  convo- 
cation of  hie  Sanhedrin,  but  he  had  not  failed  to  note  that  the 
intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  human  race  waxed  mighty  and  multi- 
plied notwithstanding  persecntioOj  and  that  their  influence  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  settled  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  For  three  quarters  of  a  centuiy  the  Jewish  qnestion 
slumbered,  until  Bismarck  had  settled  German  unity,  and  by  his 
anti-Semitic  policy  raided  this  Jewish  question  once  more  to  the  front 
rank.  The  question  of  the  Jews  became  the  burning  question  of  the 
day-  Since  18&0  it  has  been  one  that  admits  of  no  half-measures  by 
individual  nations.  Were  England  to  take  the  lead  in  issuing  an 
invitation  to  the  Great  Powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  European 
Conference,  the  path  would  lie  open  to  an  understanding  with  Russia 
on  the  one  matter  which  affects  her  interests  and  her  reputation  even 

iinore  than  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  qnestion  or  the  development 
of  her  Turkish  policy*  Such  a  Conference  would  pour  a  fierce  light 
on  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  would 
inspire  them  with  an  adequate  sense  of  their  irresistible  power  if  they 
chose  to  exert  it.  They  would  see  the  dawn  of  Jewish  regeneration, 
of  which   Isaiah   prophesied   and   Napoleon  dreamed.     The  English 
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people^  however,  are  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  Jews  of 
Eastern  Earope.  An  impartial  EngUsh  GommiBsioner,  competent 
to  weigh  and  sifc  evidence,  thoroaghly  versed  in  the  conditions 
of  Bassian  administration,  and  comprehending,  if  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with,  the  resolve  of  Russian  statesmen  to  preserve  Bassia 
for  the  Eassians,  would  be  able  to  report  during  the  coming  winter  a 
state  of  things  in  the  cities  of  the  Pale  which  would  stir  the  pulse  of 
Earope,  and  not  least  of  those  Englishmen  who  are  of  the  Hebrew 
faith.  I  know  of  such  a  man.  Unless  the  spectre  of  anti-Semiticism 
•  raised  by  Bismarck  be  laid  by  international  agreement,  revolution  in 
the  near  or  distant  future  seem  to  be  unavoidable.  It  is  for  England 
to  take  the  lead. 

Arnold  White. 
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AN  article  in  the  October  nnmber  of  this  magazine,  not  signed  by 
any  known  individual,  bat  with  the  feather-name  of  '^  Corn  Hill " 
attached  to  it,  seems  to  call  for  a  reply. 

In  noticing  it,  I  thought  at  first  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
attach  a  similar  signature  to  what  I  wrote,  but,  having  a  prejudice 
common  to  all  bimetallists  in  favour  of  testing  the  soundness  of  our 
opinion,  by  giving  our  real  names  to  all  we  write,  and  inviting,  alas ! 
in  vain,  our  opponents  to  do  the  same,  I  determined  to  affix  my 
signature  to  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  egotistical  if  I  take  some  notice  of 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  me  personally,  and  endeavour 
to  show  that  they  are  founded  on  incomplete  or  wholly  inexact  infor- 
mation, while  I  also  reply  to  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  vitally 
important  public  questions  which  ''  Com  Hill  "  has  treated.  These 
are: 

(1)  The  relations  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  Clearing  House 
banks. 

(2)  The  cause  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 

(3)  The  relations  of  the  Bank  with  the  Government. 

But,  before  I  venture  on  them,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the 
controversy  which  has  been  raging  in  the  Times  during  the  present 
and  past  months  on  the  Bank  meeting  and  previous  correspondence. 
"  Corn  Hill "  in  the  first  few  lines  makes  a  quotation  from  the  original 
Times  ''  remonstrance/'  which  charged  the  Bank  with  having  fallen  in 
with  the  suggestion  ''  pushed  forward  by  certain  Americans  that  it 
should  hold  one-fifth  of  its  reserve  in  silver." 

This  sentence  implied  that  some  new  departure  had  been  taken  in 
the  matter,  whereas  none  such  had  ever  been  taken,  or  .thought  oft  by 
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the  Bank,  and  the  doubt  I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  the  TimeSy  pub* 
lUlied  on  September  13^  was  intended  to  elicit  the  fact  of  any  new 
circumstance  having  arisen  to  justify  the  importance  attached  by  the 
Times  to  the  remonstrance  which  had  been  communicated  to  that 
journal. 

The  letter  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Eicheqier,  and  all  that  preceded  or  followed  therefrom,  were  founded 
on  what  occurred  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  Home  Secretary.  I  was  Governor  of  the  Bank 
in  that  year,  and  I  had^  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Birch  daring  bi» 
Governorship,  ju^t  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  first  Lord  Liver- 
pooVs  letter  to  the  King  on  coins.  I  was  during  that  period  assisted 
in  my  studies  by  the  eminently  efficient  staff  of  the  Bank,  and  wa& 
in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  leading  economists  in  Earope  and 
America.  However  erroneous  my  conclusions  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  been  arrived  at  lightly  or  without  due  examination. 

I  have  written  on  the  matter  ever  since,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
never  anonymously;  and  the  best  record  of  my  opinions  is  to  b& 
found  in  my  evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 

The  doubt  I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  the  Times  referred  to  "any 
decision  having  been  yet  come  to  '*  by  the  Government,  and  had  no 
reference  to  anything  which  had  passed  at  the  Bank. 

I  naturally  knew  what  had  passed  there,  seeing  that,  owing  to  the 
many  years  Lord  Aldenham  and  I  bad  been  engaged  upon  the  matter, 
it  was  not  probable  that  decisions  could  be  come  to  without  our 
knowledge  or  without  discussion  with  n& 

The  assertion  in  the  Times  that  there  had  been  any  new  departure 
was  entirely  unfounded,  as  might  have  been  seen  by  the  Governorly 
letter,  which  was  strictly  in  accordance,  both  as  to  its  concession  and 
as  to  the  conditions  of  that  concession^  with  the  promises  made  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  Bank,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1881,  duly  recorded  in  the  Blue-books  of  that  year. 

"Com  Hiir*  then  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  never  have  taken  such  a  step  without  first  consulting  the 
banking  community. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  practice,  nor  has  it  ever  been  so,  for  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  consult  the  banking  community 
(whatever  that  may  be)  in  their  confidential  communications  with  the 
Treasury.  It  may  he  necessary  at  times  for  the  Governor  alone  to 
deal  with  the  Treasury.  It  more  often  happens  that  the  two  Governors 
see  the  Chancellor  upon  matters  connected  with  the  Bank,  and  besidet*^ 
there  are  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Treasury  who  may  be 
called  into  council,  and  who,  having  passed  the  Chair,  are  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  traditions  arising  out  of  the  relations  betweeix 
the  Bank  and  the  Government. 
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Ther^  never  baa  been  a  question  of  consulfcing  the  banking 
commUDity  on  such  mattars.  It  does  so  happen  that,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  a  cldm  was  made^  jaat  as  it  is  now,  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  that  body,  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
Bank,  streDgthened  by  a  threat  to  form  a  bankers'  reserve  in  Londoa 
independent  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  proposal  called  itself  **  A  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  » 
cash  reserve  by  the  clearing  bankers  independent  of  the  Bank  of 
England.'*  It  was  signed  by  the  initial  "  B./'  which  I  then  believed^ 
and  now  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  stood  for  that  of  the  moat  eminent 
of  the  private  bankers,  who  has  lately,  to  the  grief  of  all  his  friends, 
departed. 

It  was  called  by  the  EcoTwmiai  '^  an  ably  constrQcted  plan,''  btit^ 
unfortunately  for  its  success,  it  came  out  in  the  same  week  as  Mr. 
Palgrave's  "  Analysis  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

A  perusal  of  this  proposal,  and  the  figures  I  found  in  the  ^*  Analy- 
sis/* induced  me  to  write  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Ohscrvert  whicb 
were  subsequently  republished  as  a  pamphlet  with  my  name,  and  with 
a  covering  letter  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Bank,  showing  that  my 
letters  were  not  disapproved  of  by  that  functionary* 

The  complaint  made  of  the  Bank  by  *'  B."  was  that  its  reserve  was 
not  large  enough  ;  bnt  it  appeared  by  Mr.  Palgrave's  **  Analysis  *" 
that  these  Clearing  Honse  bankers,  who  desire  to  be  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  were  computed  then  to  hold  against  aggregate  deposits  of 
£616,000,000  only  £8,000,000  of  reserves,  or  If  per  cent.,  while  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  liabilities  of  £26,000,000,  held  £12,000,000  ol 
reserve,  or  42  per  cent.  These  figures  have  all  of  them,  as  is  well 
known,  increased  enormously  since  that  date. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  however  interesting  this  *'  ably 
constructed  plan  **  may  have  been  to  the  writer  and  to  the  editor  of 
the  Economist,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  finally 
condemned  and  disavowed,  and  so,  I  think,  would  any  scheme  be 
condemned  and  disavowed  which  involved  the  necessity,  in  a  delicate 
and  very  complicated  negotiation,  of  consulting  what  *'  Corn  Hill  '*" 
calls  '*  the  banking  community/'  which  may  mean  anything,  but  which 
in  the  present  case  means  a  few  writers  of  money  articles  and,  per- 
haps, two  hundred  men  of  business  occupied  in  a  lively  competition  for 
securing  profits  for  themselves  and  their  more  immediate  clienta 

''  Com  Hill  '*  then  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  course  which  he  and 
the  Clearing  House  bankers  think  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the- 
Governor  when  consulted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
engaged  in  **  conversation  "  with  him,  and  when  he  wrote  his  letter 
to  him. 

The  Governor  ought  to  have  said  ''  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  the  Bank  of  England  put  into  the  bullion  store  against 
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its  notes  any  proportion  of  a  metal  which  would  be  absolately  nselesB 

as  an  asset  in  that  connection,  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  tendered  in 

payment  of  its  notes  when  presented."     If  this  means  anything,  it 

means  that  the  Issae  Department  most  sell  its  Ooyernment  debt  and  its 

Consols,  and  keep  its  whole  assets  in  gold,  lest  the  circulation  should 

fall  to  such  a  figure  as  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the  paper  which  is 

being  used  for  money  all  over  the  country.     If  it  does  not  mean  that, 

at  all  events  it  means  that  the  paper  assets  in  the  Issue  Department, 

such  as  Consols  and  Qovemment  debt,  are  of  more  solid  value  than 

the  metal  of  which  the  money  of  more  than  half  the  coin -using  world 

is  composed.    Can  jaundice  or  yellow  fever  go  further  ?    "  Com  Hill  " 

evidently  thinks  that  the  safety  of  the  realm,  political  and  financial, 

lies  in  its  being 

"  A  precious  stone  set  in  a  gcldtn  sea." 

He  considers  that  the  ruin  of  all  the  cotton,  spinning,  and  agri- 
cultural interest,  an  outbreak  in  India^  or  a  civil  or  external  war  in 
America  of  no  consequence  at  all,  provided  opportunities  be  given 
to  a  few  money  dealers  still  further  to  increase  their  already  enormous 
fortunes. 

'^  Com  Hill "  thus  describes  his  own  idea  of  the  Clearing  House 
Banker's  Elysium. 

'^  The  fact  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  being  a  bullion  certificate 
makes  us  the  world's  banker  and  the  world's  financial  clearing  house, 
and  this  brings  ils  in  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  profitable 
business." 

Thus  the  same  writers  and  practical  men  of  business,  who  would 
look  upon  protection  in  the  case  of  com,  timber,  sugar  or  any  other 
commodity  little  short  of  high  treason,  are  not  ashamed  to  plead  in 
favour  of  protection  for  those  who  want  it  least,  and  who  at  any  time 
may  scatter  their  capital  all  over  the  world  in  a  manner  which  would 
indeed  be  highly  satisfactory  to  men  with  mills,  farms,  collieries, 
foundries,  and  other  undertakings,  requiring  expensive  and  not  easily 
transplanted  works  and  other  machinery. 

He  then  turns  to  the  old  controversies  on  the  Act  of  1844  and  says 
i^hat,  '^  it  will  at  least  be  acknowledged  by  those  most  fully  alive  to 
the  stiffness,  want  of  elasticity  and  other  disadvantages  charged  against 
the  Act  (1844)  that  this  stipulation,  which  makes  the  bank  note 
practically  a  bullion  certificate  has  been  the  main  factor  in  raising 
London  to  its  present  position  as  the  present  financial  and  monetary 
centre  of  the  world." 

What  are  the  facts  ?  To  begin  with  the  bank  note  is  not  a  bullion 
certificate  at  all :  and  the  present  position  of  London  as  the  financial 
and  monetary  centre  of  the  world  does  not  date  from  1844.  Nor 
from  1816,  the  date  of  the  Gold  Standard  Act     Many  date  it  Irmbi 
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Greshams  time.  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  called  England  ^*the 
metropolis  of  commerce/'  at  a  time  when  the  standard  was  a  silver 
one. 

The  caaaea  of  England's  position  must  be  obvious  to  e/ery  one : 

(1)  Her  insular  position. 

(2)  Her  immunity  from  invasion  or  serious  revolution  since  1687, 

(3)  Her  enormous  capital. 

(4)  I  hope  also,  to  some  degree,  the  honesty  and  industry  of  her 
people ;  qualities,  however,  not  entirely  monopolised  by  clearing 
bankers. 


'*Oorn  Hill 
**  formerly,  for 


then    quotes    Mr.    Bagehot    as    having    said    that 
many  purposes,  Paris    was   the  European    settling- 


house,  but  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  so/'  and  that  *'  London  has  now 
become  the  sole  great  settling- house  of  exchange  transactions  in 
Europe  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  one  of  two." 

When  was  this  the  case  ?  Does  *'  Com  Hill  *'  know  ?  I  have 
looked  up  what  is  to  be  found  about  it,  and  I  find  that  Huskisson 
thus  wrot«  in  1826  of  the  Bimetallic  State :  *'  France,  not  only  by 
the  amount  of  her  metallic  currency,  but  by  her  proximity  to  this 
country,  and  her  position  on  the  continent,  and  by  the  great  credit 
she  possesses,  is  become  very  much  the  centre  (the  clearing  house)  of 
all  the  great  pecuniary  dealings  to  which  commerce,  exchanges, 
loans,  and  the  movements  of  the  money  markets  give  rise  between 
this  country  and  the  continent." 

It  is  true  this  was  written  when  the  commercial  world  of  England 
was  emerging  from  a  period  of  panic  and  disaster ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  was  after  ten  years  of  gold  standard  in  England  as  com- 
pared with  twenty-three  years  of  double  etandard,  with  a  fixed  ratio, 
in  France,  diversified  with  two  invasions  and  an  enormous  indemnity 
paid  to  foreign  countries. 

We  are  now  brought  back  to  the  Times  of  September  11,  and  its 
grand  Remonstrance,  and  here  we  are  told  that  the  Times  must 
**  be  radiant,"  because  **  a  deal ''  is  now  under  discussion  by  the  terms 
of  which  France  and  the  United  States  are  to  reopen  their  mints  to 
silver,  and  we  are  to  water  the  basis  of  the  Bank's  note  issue  and 
make  other  concessions. 

In  all  this  and  in  the  few  remaining  pages  of  the  paper  under 
notice  there  are  two  or  three  questions  left  out,  which,  supposing  the 
banking  community  is  to  lay  down  the  law  and  **  Com  Hill "  is  to  be 
its  prophet,  should  be  carefully  studied  and  answered. 

These  are :  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  for  the  seventy  yeans 
of  French  bimetallism  the  ratio  was  never  broken  ?  What  is  the 
solution  which  "  Corn  Hill  **  would  recommend  for  the  Indian  difficulty, 
whereby  250,000,000  of  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  accustomed  to 
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hold  tbeir  savings  in  silver  omaments,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
diminished  by  one  half,  very  much  by  the  closing  of  the  India  mints  ? 
And  what  would  be  thought  of  a  Ministry  charged  with  the  highest 
political  duties  if  they  refused  altogether  even  to  argue  about  an 
international  agreement  when  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
American  politics  believe  honestly  that  the  atmosphere  in  that  Republic 
is  charged  with  electricity  almost  to  danger  point  ?  We  are  not 
electioneering  agents,  either  for  McKinley  or  Bryan,  but  if  we  send 
back  these  ''  certain  Americans,"  who  are  here  authorised  by  their 
Government  to  treat,  with  the  contempt  of  the  Times  Bemonstrantj  and 
the  scarcely  disguised  hostility  of  the  banking  community,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  storms,  which  appear  probable  enough,  should 
burst  where  we  least  expect  them,  and  for  causes  perhaps  very 
unreasonable,  but  not  the  less  real  and  terrible  to  contemplate. 

^'  Com  Hill "  then  gives  us  another  page  depicting  the  awful 
consequences  of  '^  any  such  weakening  of  the  basis  of  the  Bank  note.'^ 

He  then  states  that  "  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  at  length  whether 
France  by  herself,  or  France  and  the  United  States  together^'^  could 
maintain  the  ratio. 

What !  not  discuss  at  length  the  whole  matter  in  debate  ?  What 
then  are  we  to  discuss  ?  However,  he  does  not  stick  to  his  own 
proposal ;  he  at  once  discusses  it,  and  lays  down  the  law  about  it. 
He  says,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  experiment  failed  in 
France,  and  that  inexhaustible  supplies  of  silver  were  caused  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  which  the  leading  bimetallists  disapproved  of  as  an 
incomplete  measure. 

I  recommend  '^  Com  Hill "  to  study  the  returns  of  the  supplies  of 
silver,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  only  by-products  of  other 
metals,  before  he  prophesies  so  emphatically  on  the  amount  of  extra 
supply  which  a  bimetallic  agreement  would  engender. 

He  then  returns  to  his  attack  on  myself  and  the  Bank  administra- 
tion, and  goes  the  length  of  asserting  it  to  be  "  a  fact  of  which  both 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Gk)vernment  should  take  earnest 
note,  that  secret  negotiations,  happily  exposed  in  good  time,  which 
involved  the  possibility  of  a  dangerous  blow  at  English  credit,  were 
being  conducted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,'' — ^the  conditions  of 
these  negotiations  being  precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the- 
days  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  Bank,  are  to  be  precluded  fron> 
carrying  on  their  business,  as  they  understand  it,  without  previous- 
consultation  with  the  body  of  Clearing  House  bankers,  it  is  indeed 
high  time  for  a  new  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  all  the 
financial  and  monetary  afhirs  of  the  country. 
^    <<  Com  Hill/'  in  cider  to  make  good  his  case,  gives  a  reason  why 
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the  Bank  Bhould  have  declined  to  assist  in  acting  on  the  House  of 
Commoas  vote  by  denying  that  the  Bank  ir  a  Stat^  inBtitution  at  all, 
**  It  is  a  commoa  mistake,"  he  says,  *'  to  suppose  that  the  Bank  is 
a  State  institution,  and  practically  a  Government  department  This 
IB  not  80." 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  plan  which  was  so  speedily  demolished 
in  1875 — namely,  "'to  form  a  joint  metallic  reserve  of  their  own,  and 
eo  make  themselves  independent  of  the  Bank.** 

I  have  in  a  previous  paragraph  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
scheme,  and  I  only  recur  to  it  with  the  view  of  referring  once  more  to 
the  comparison  between  the  reserves  of  these  Clearing  House  persons, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bank  of  England,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Hankey^s  book  on 
it,  is  divided  into  three  sections,  two  of  which  are  decidedly  Govern- 
ment departments^  and  the  third  can  be  managed  for  profit  like  any 
other  Bank,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  habitually  kept  by  them. 

The  Bank  was  originally  fonnded  for  purposes  not  differing  from 
those  for  which  it  is  now  used.  It  was  meant  to  relieve  the  traders 
of  the  country  from  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  bmkers  of  that 
time,  who  were  then  called  "goldsmiths  or  those  who  keep  running 
cashes."  On  more  than  one  occasion  since  the  Bank  was  founded 
an  attempt  was  made  to  injure  it  by  members  of  the  banking 
community.  1  have  already  alluded  to  one  peaceful  controversy  in 
1875,  There  are  two  or  three  less  amiable  struggles  to  be  found  in 
the  Bank  annals. 

In  1707»  at  a  period  of  national  danger,  the  private  bankers  com- 
bined to  make  a  run  on  it.  They  tried  to  swamp  their  great  rival, 
and  Sir  Francis  Child  pretended  to  refuse  to  receive  its  notes. 

After  the  panic  of  1857  the  Bank  of  England  made  some  fresh 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  advances  made  to  bill  brokers,  owing  to 
the  lai^e  inroads  made  by  these  gentlemen  during  the  panic  on  the 
Bank  reserve.  This  was  an  unpopular  step  with  *^  Corn  Hill's  *' 
predecessors,  Messrs.  Overend  Gomey,  and  so  they  accumulated  a 
large  deposit  of  £3,000,000,  and  then  withdrew  it  at  once.  They  had 
to  return  the  money  in  a  few  days,  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  feeling 
that  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  assail  the  solid  basis  of  every  one's 
credit,  and  that  every  one  disliked  them  for  doing  so. 

Finally,  if  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  a  public  institution,  on  what 
grounds  do  the  public  meddle  with  it  at  all  ?  If  it  has  not  to  do 
with  the  State,  and  if  the  State  had  not  so  great  an  interest  in  it,  far 
greater  than  the  body  of  Clearing  House  bankers,  why  should  State 
officials  oommunicate  with  it,  or  Acta  of  Parliament  direct  its  pro* 
ceedinga  ? 

**  Com  Hill ''  thinks  otherwise,  and  saye  that  "  its  real  strength  is 
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now  due  to  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  balances  of  all  the  other  banks,'' 
forgetfnl  that  from  the  enormons  reserve  habitaally  kept  by  the  State 
bank,  or  partially  State  bank,  the  control  it  has  over  the  reserve  of 
other  banks  can  give  scarcely  any  profit  at  all. 

"  Com  Hill "  concludes  with  a  farther  attack  on  myself,  which  had 
been  previously  made  and  previously  refuted.  I  will  therefore  only 
recur  to  that  attack  by  repeating  that,  without  asserting  that  the 
letter  read  by  the  Governor  to  the  Bank  Court  had  been  read  by  me, 
when  I  wrote  to  the  Times  on  September  111  was  fully  aware  of  the 
particulars  of  the  conversation  between  the  Governor  and  the  Minister, 
and  of  all  that  had  passed,  the  doubt  I  expressed  referring  only  to  the 
fresh  intelligence  suggested  by  the  Tivms  Remonstrance. 

H.  R.  Grenfell. 


THE  MAYORALTY   ELECTION   IN 
NEW  YORK. 


IT  seems  straDge  to  Europeans  tbat  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  a 
city,  even  although  that  city  is  New  York,  should  be  an  event 
of  the  first  political  importance,  exciting  the  keenest  interest  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  With  us  in  England  or  Scot'atid 
it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  which  political  party  the  person 
chosen  to  be  mayor  or  provost  belongs,  nor  does  the  election,  which 
is  made  by  the  Town  Council,  excite  any  but  a  local  and  transitory 
interest,  for  though  an  eminently  capable  mayor  can  do  some  good, 
an  incapable  or  partisan  mayor  cannot  do  much  harm.  In  the  United 
States  things  are  wholly  different.  There  the  mayor  is  elected  by  a 
popular  vote  over  the  whole  city.  His  election  is  almost  invariably 
a  trial  of  party  strength,  over  which  strenuous  party  efforts  are  put 
forth,  and  the  result  of  which  may  have  a  potent  influence  on  the^ 
general  fortanes  of  the  party.  He  has,  in  nearly  all  cities,  a  position 
of  great  power  and  responsibility,  and,  in  particular,  a  right  of 
appointment  to  important  and  highly  paid  posts  in  the  public  service 
of  the  city,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
city  rests  mainly  in  his  hands  during  the  two,  three,  or  four  years  of 
his  official  term.  This  tendency  to  commit  absolute  power  to  one 
man  rather  than  to  a  council,  a  characteristic  feature  of  recent  American 
democracy,  is  due  to  the  distrust  which  councils  and  indeed  all  elective 
bodies  inspire,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  particular  persons 
among  them  the  responsibility  for  misfeasance  or  corruption.  It  is  a 
growing  tendency. 

,  In  the  present  instance  there  are  other  circumstances  to  heighten 
the  interest  and  significance  of  the  struggle  which  is  now  in  progress. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  just  been  almost  doubled  in  sisse  by  the 
addition  to  it,  and  inclusion  under  one  govemmeEt,  of  Brooklyn  and 
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Beveral  other  smaller  adjoining  communities,  making  the  new  Greater 
New  York  a  mnnicipality  of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people. 
The  mayor  of  this  enlarged  mnnicipality  will  hold  office  for  foor 
years,  will  have  the  patronage  of  offices  with  an  aggregate  salary  of 
$500,000  (£100,000),  and  administering  an  annual  revenue  exceeding 
^60,000,000  (£12,000,000).  His  patronage  will  be  only  second  in  its 
magnitude  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  will,  in 
fact,  appoint  all  the  city  officials  except  the  Comptroller  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  (who  are  to  be  directly  elected  by  the 
people),  and  his  appointees  will  appoint  the  great  multitude  of  subor- 
dinate officers.  The  magnitude  of  the  city,  the  immense  powers 
entrusted  to  the  mayor,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  election 
under  the  new  system  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  make  the  occasion 
fix  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  But  there  is  also  another 
cause  for  the  exceptional  interest  felt,  a  cause  which  requires  to  be 
carefully  explained  to  English  readers,  because  it  is  entirely  outside 
the  range  of  English  experience. 

For  many  years  past,  all  city  elections  and  State  elections  have  in 
the  United  States  been  fought  upon  the  lines  of  the  two  great  national 
parties,  although  the  issues  which  divide  those  parties  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  questions  wherewith  State  and  city  legislative 
bodies  have  to  deal.  In  New  Yorkj  elections  have  been  so  fought  with 
epecially  strenuous  efforts,  because  the  great  weight  which  New  York 
State  enjoys  in  Presidential  elections  has  made  the  success  of  the  party 
in  that  State  specially  important  to  the  party  as  a  whole.  Accprdingly 
the  "  nominations  "  (t.^.,  the  selection  of  candidates  to  be  run  for  the 
mayoralty  and  other  city  offices)  have  been  constantly  made  by  the 
regular  organisations  of  the  two  great  parties — that  is  to  say,  by  that 
caucus  machinery  of  "  primaries  "  and  "  nominating  conventions,"  which 
is  currently  known  in  America  as  ''  the  Machine."  The  most  powerful 
machine  in  New  York  City  has  been  that  of  the  famous  Democratic 
party  cldb  called  Tammany  Hall,  which  has  for  forty  years  past  been 
usually  able  to  carry  its  candidates  and  dominate  the  Government  of 
the  city.  Though  there  have  often  been  minor  Democratic  organisa- 
tions, it  claims  to  be  the  ''  regular"  party  organisation,  has  practically 
been  so,  and  is  so  to-day.  Over  against  it  has  stood  and  stands  the 
rival  machine  of  the  Hepublican  party,  with  its  parallel  organisation  of 
primaries  and  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  For  a 
very  long  time  the  Democrats  have  had  a  large  majority  in  the  city, 
roughly  estimated  at  60,000  votes,  so  the  Republicans  have  seldom 
been  able  to  carry  any  of  their  candidates,  and  on  those  rare  occasions 
only  by  the  aid  of  that  body  of  independent  voters  (largely  recruited 
from  tiie  better  elements  in  the  Democratic  party),  whereof  I  shall 
epeak  presently. 

Of  these  two  party  organisations,  both  of  them  drilled  and  ''  run  " 
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by  professional  politicians,  tbe  Democratic,  controlled  by  Tammany^ 
has  by  far  the  worst  record,  partly,  some  would  say,  becADse  it  has 
far  more  frequently  held  the  oflSces.  It  has  never  of  late  years 
approached  the  splendid  andacity  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  which  In 
1869-71  pillaged  the  city  treasury  on  a  huge  scale;  but  the  name  of 
Tammany  stands,  not  in  its  own  city  merely,  but  to  the  public  over 
the  whole  Union,  for  everything  that  is  sordid  and  corrupt  in  city 
politica  It  has,  however,  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  lower  and  less 
educated  voters,  most  of  them  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  many  of 
them  ignorant  of,  or,  at  least,  unfamiliar  with,  the  EngU&h  language, 
that  when  a  city  election  is  fought  on  party  lines,  so  that  it  can 
appeal  to  the  party  loyalty  of  the  better  element  in  the  Democratic 
party  as  well  as  to  that  less  worthy  element  which  it  directly  controls,  >► 
it  is  certain  to  triumph.  Under  these  circumstances  the  **  good' 
citizens  '*  of  both  parties,  who  were  enjoying  a  corrupt  and  inefficient 
Government  at  a  great  cost  to  themselves  as  taxpayers,  but  to  the 
profit  of  their  Tammany  rulers,  began  at  last  to  ask  why  city  elections 
should  be  fought  on  party  lines  at  all,  seeing  that  the  principles  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  respectively  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
paving  and  cleaning  of  the  streets,  with  the  management  of  the  police, 
or  the  administration  of  public  charities.  The  Republioati  macbine 
would  have  been  glad  of  their  aid  to  overthrow  Tammany,  and  would, 
in  order  to  secure  it,  have  been  willing  to  nominate  fairly  good  men 
for  the  offices.  But  they  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  they  joined 
the  Republicans,  they  would  make  success  more  difficult,  because 
many  respectable  Democrats  would  refuse  to  support  them ;  and, 
secondly,  that  to  join  hands  with  any  party  organisation  woold, 
after  all,  be  a  departure  from  the  only  sound  principle- — viz,,  that 
municipal  affairs  ought  to  be  administered  with  no  regard  to  the 
interests  of  either  political  party,  but  solely  in  the  interests  ef 
the  city  itself.  Thus  at  last — far  I  need  not  stop  to  describe 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  nor  the  wavering  fortunes  of 
the  war  maintained  against  Tammany — the  opinion  of  the  best  men 
succeeded  in  getting  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution  of  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  enacted  by  the  people  two  years  ago,  a  provision  fixing 
the  time  for  holding  city  elections  in  a  year  when  neither  State 
elections  nor  national  elections  were  being  held.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  which  drafted  that  Constitution  enounced  sound  and 
wholesome  doctrine  when  they  said  in  their  Address,  *'  We  seek  to 
separate  in  the  large  cities  municipal  elections  from  State  and  national 
elections,  to  the  end  that  the  business  affairs  of  our  great  municipal 
corporations  may  be  managed  upon  their  own  merits,  uucon trolled  by 
national  and  State  politics  \  and  to  the  end  also  that  tbe  great  issues 
of  national  and  State  politica  may  be  determined  upon  their  merits, 
free  from  the  diaturbiog,  and  often  demoralising,  tflVctc*  of  local  cou- 
voi,  uucii  3  D 
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tests***  Eocoaraged  by  this  succefis,  the  '*  good  citizens  "  formed  an 
organisation  based  on  the  principle  that  a  city  is  "  a  bnsineBS  corpora- 
tion/* which  onghfc  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  political  party,  and 
obtained  a  membership  for  their  BO-called  ** Citizens'  Union"  of  aboat 
25,000  persons.  Early  in  the  present  year  the  Citizens*  Union  pre- 
pared to  nominate  and  run  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Seth  Low,  President  of  Colembia  College,  one  of 
the  five  or  six  leading  nniveraities  in  the  conntry.  Fourteen  years 
ago  he  had  earned  universal  praise  as  an  upright  and  energetic  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  and  daring  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  his  reputation 
has  been  still  further  raised  by  his  succesafal  administration  of 
Colambia  College,  to  the  enlargement  of  which  he  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  private  fortcne.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but 
of  an  independent  type,  and  not  identified  with  the  party  organisation. 
A  memorial,  asking  Mr,  Low  to  stand  as  a  non-partisan  candidate, 
received  in  the  course  of  the  summer  nearly  130,000  signatores,  and 
when  it  was  presented  to  him  in  September,  with  the  concurrent 
request  of  the  Citizens*  Union,  he  consented  to  be  nominated.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Hepublicana,  who  had  held  back  (as  was  supposed,  to 
see  whether  Mr.  Low  would  accept  the  nomination)  held  their  Con- 
vention,  and  nominated  Mr.  Tracy,  a  lawyer  of  good  standing  and  an 
ex-Cabtnet  Minister  (Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Harrison's 
adrnioistration),  Many  ajipeals  had  been  made  to  them  to  nominate 
Mr.  Low,  and  it  was  long  hoped  tbat  they  would  do  so,  and  thereby 
ensure  the  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall.  But  the  managers  of  the 
Republican  machine,  and  particularly  the  gentleman  who  is  nnder- 
stood  to  control  it,  and  who  adds  to  the  office  of  Senator  from  the 
Stat©  of  New  York  the  more  jKiwerfol,  but  less  responsible,  post  of 
Republican  Boss  of  the  State,  looked  askance  upon  the  Citizena' 
movement.  It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  do  eo,  for  to  them 
it  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  that  very  priociple  of  party  organisation  in 
the  city  which  they  existed  to  promote,  and  which  is,  in  their  view, 
essential  to  the  strength  and  success  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  They 
had  during  the  preceding  months  frequently  taken  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  whole  movement  as  an  injary  to  the  Republican  party, 
an  attempt  to  create  a  third  Machine,  a  virtual  encouragement  to 
Tammany  itself*  One  indiscreet  Machine  politician  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  that  Tammany  Hall  should  win 
than  that  the  Citizens*  Union  should  establish  their  peroicions  plan  of 
noQ-partisan  nominations,  Tammany  Uall  had  delayed  the  holding  of 
its  Convention  till  the  other  two  bodies  had  acted,  waiting,  it 
was  supposed,  to  see  what  it  had  to  fear  from  their  co-operation 
or  to  hoi>e  from  their  dtssidence.  Now  that  it  perceived  its  oppo- 
nents divided,  it  took  heart,  and  instead  of  putting  forward  some 
Democrat  of  acknowledged  eminence,  nominated   one  of  the  judges 
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of  one  of  the  city  courts  (Mr,  .Van  Wyck)  whose  personal  character  (ao 
far  as  one  can  gather)  does  not  eeem  to  be  impeached,  but  who  has 
neither  the  standing  nor  the  talents  to  commend  him  to  persons  outside 
his  brethren  of  Tammany  KalL  This  nomination  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  the  personal  wishes  of  Mr*  Richard  Croker,  who  has  for 
some  time  past  filled  the  high  place  (once  tilled  by  William  M.  Tweed  and 
afterwards  by  John  Kelly)  of  Boss  of  the  Hall.  He  has  during  the  last 
year  or  two  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  English  turf,  where  he  ia 
said  to  be  an  owner  of  race-horaee^  leaving  details  to  Mr.  Sheehan;  but  an 
occasion  so  great  as  this  is  naturally  called  him  back  to  the  helm.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  Judge  Van  Wyck  s  nomination  it  disappointed  many 
Democrats,  even  among  those  who  usually  follow  the  Tammany  banner 
—one  found  that  the  man  in  the  street-car  did  not  like  it — and  it 
was  immediately  followed  j|by  the  revolt  of  a  large  section,  who  have 
nominated  Mr.  Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty.  Mr.  George  is  a  man 
of  great  literary  ability  and  as  sincere  as  he  is  powerful  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  views  ;  and  ever  since  he  was  run  as  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  in  188G  he  has^  though  he  does  not  call  himself  a  Socialist. 
commanded  a  large  measure  of  support  from  the  Socialist  and  ^'Labour 
element**  in  the  population.  What  the  Mayor  can  do  to  carry  out  a 
'*  single  tax  "  programme  or  any  similar  measures  is  not  very  clear;  for 
the  existing  statutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
City  Legislature  with  its  two  Houses  on  the  other,  leave  no  large 
field  for  any  socialistic  experiments  on  the  part  of  an  executive  officer* 
However,  the  Labour  party  and  those  who  disapprove  the  existing 
order  find  the  ranning  of  a  candidate  in  sympathy  with  some  of  their 
aims  a  useful  means  of  asserting  their  strength  and  propagating  their 
views  ;  and  the  Mayors  control  of  the  police  might,  in  certain  con- 
junctures, prove  to  be  a  power  of  great  significance. 
/'  Thus,  on  October  2,  when  I  left  New  York  there  were  already  four 
candidates  *  in  the  field,  all  of  them  with  a  great  force  behind  them, 
all  of  them  well  in  the  running  for  success.  I  shall  not^  of  course, 
attempt  to  predict  which  will  carry  off  the  prize ;  it  would  be  hard  for 
any  one  to  do  that  even  on  the  spot,  for  the  prospects  of  each  candidate 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  situation  may  have  quite  changed  before 
these  lines  can  be  read.  But  the  English  reader  will  naturally  wish 
to  know  what  are  the  principles,  passions,  or  prejudices  to  which  each 
candidate  appeals^  and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  the 
triumph  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  forces. 

Tammany  Half,  with  its  normal  majority  of  at  least  60,000  in  New 
York   proper,  and  about  15,000  in   Brooklyn^  would  under  ordinary 

•  A  lifrh  a-^pirant  was  appealing  in  Ifie  person  of  tb<?  Major  of  one  of  the  micor 
MtsalcipfUitiefi  which  are  to  he  ab»orb(*cl  into  Greater  Kesr  York  ;  bat  lii^  cau^yaiJ^^* 
did  not  »eem  to  bo  taken  seHousljr  and  even  if  persbtod  in  wUl  bardij  affect  the 
l«»tte.  Bome  one  in  New  York  obforved  that  now  nothing  remained  bat  for  the 
laundrjmea  to  tun  a  Chinese  c&ndidate. 
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conditions  be  likely  to  win,  for  a  majority  of  80,000  ont  of  a  total 
vote  of  (say)  540,000  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
Tammany  is  weakened  by  two  causes.  One  is  the  personal  popolarity 
of  Mr.  Low.  Many  of  the  hundred  thousand  persons  who  signed  the 
requisition  addressed  to  him  (outside  the  membership  of  the  Citissens' 
Union)  were  people  living  in  the  quarters  where  Tammany  finds  its 
strength  and  usually  disposed  to  support  it.  The  other  is  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  nearly  all  of  whose  voting  strength 
will  probably  be  drawn  from  those  who  have  heretofore  given  a 
Democratic  vote.  Through  these  defections  ''  the  Wigwam/'  as  it  is 
affectionately  called,  may  possibly  find  the  majority  on  which  it 
counted  swept  away. 

The  Republican  party  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  includes,  besides 
its  band  of  professional  politicians  (with  their  ^'  heelers/' )  who  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  working  of  its  machine,  a  considerable 
number  of  mercantile  and  professional  men  of  good  social  position, 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  res})ectable  people  belonging  to  what 
would  be  called  in  England  the  lower  middle-class.  Were  it  to  poll 
its  full  strength,  and  were  the  other  three  candidates  to  divide  the  rest 
of  the  city  vote  in  equal  proportions,  it  might  win.  But  a  large  part 
of  the  two  "  better  elements  "  in  the  party  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  likely  to  rally  to  the  Citizens'  candidate,  so  that  most  shrewd 
observers  seemed  to  think  the  Republicans  had  no  great  chance  of 
success.  They  were  strongly  urged  to  coalesce  with  the  Citizens'  Union, 
and  such  a  coalition  would  have  made  victory  almost  certain.  But 
a  coalition  would  have  meant  either  that  they  should  adopt  Mr.  Low, 
or  that  he  should  retire  in  favour  of  some  new  candidate  to  be  chosen 
by  them  and  the  Citizens.  They  seemed  determined  against  the 
former  course,  because  it  would  mean  a  surrender  of  that  principle 
of  party  candidatures  for  which  they  stand  ;  while  the  Citizens'  Union 
steadily  refused  to  withdraw  Mr.  Low  in  favour  of  any  new  man, 
holding  that  such  a  course  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
which  they  had  on  their  part  proclaimed.  There  were  some  who 
thought,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  that  a  compromise  of  some  kind 
was  still  possible ;  but  that  hope  seems  to  have  been  now  abandoned. 

Of  the  sections  likely  to  support  Mr.  George  I  have  already  spoken. 
Compared  with  the  Tammany  men  and  the  '*  regular  "  Republicans, 
they  are  unorganised.  But  those  who  remembered  the  heavy  vote 
Mr.  George  obtained  in  1886  thought  he  might  get  a  still  heavier  one 
now,  and  that  his  success  was  not  impossible. 

Still  less  organised  were  the  forces  likely  to  follow  the  Citizens' 
Union.  That  body  expected  to  draw  upon  three  sets  of  persons — 
Republicans  of  the  better  sort,  Democrats  of  the  better  sort,  and  the 
usually  heedless  voters,  who  frequently  neglect  to  vote  at  all,  but 
who  were  expected,  on  this  occasion  of  supreme  importance,  to  rally  to 
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the  banner  of  cheap  and  eflicient  administration,  cheap  because  pare, 
efficient  becaose  free  from  any  obligation  to  regard  party  allegiance  in 
the  selection  of  ofUcialS)  or  the  dispensing  of  contracts  and  other 
favonrs.  Especial  importance  was  attached  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Germans,  who,  though  in  ordinary  times  divided  between  the  two 
parties,  were  deemed  likely  to  throw  their  weight  on  tLis  occasion 
into  the  non-partisan  scale.  Some  of  their  prominent  leaders  were 
coming  out  in  Mr.  Low^s  favour;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  rank  and  hie  would  follow.  It  was  also  hoped  that 
the  policy  proclaimed  by  the  Citizens*  Union  of  turning  to  account,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  treasury,  the  right  of  running  street  cars — their 
traffic  in  New  York  is  enormous — by  granting  short  leases  of  this 
right  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  private  companies,  who  make  out  of  it 
enormous  profits,  a  share  of  which  ought  to  go  to  the  city,  would 
prove  attractive,  and  help  to  roll  ap  a  large  vote. 
/The  situation  was  thus  a  very  complicated  one ;  a  coalition  of  any 
two  of  the  parties  would  have  almost  certainly  ensured  the  success  of 
the  joint  force,  yet  all  were  divided  by  differences  of  principle.  By 
**  principle  "  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  moral  principle,  but  the  line  of 
policy  for  which  each  organisation  stands,  and  which  it  has  to  regard 
with  a  view  to  its  own  future.  Neither  the  Republicans  nor  the 
Citizens'  Union  could  coalesce  with  Tammany,  but  Tammany  might 
try,  and  may  be  trying  now,  to  bring  back  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
George,  since  neither  of  them  had  committed  themselves  either  to  the 
gold  or  to  the  silver  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Citizens' 
Union  had  had  a  difficalt  game  to  play  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
contest,  and  were  blamed  by  some  critics  for  not  having  exerted 
themselves  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Republican  machine  to  adopt 
Mr,  Low.  It  is  always  hard  to  know  how  far  those  who  stand  for  a 
principle — in  this  case  a  principle  of  high  policy— are  justified  in 
making  concessions  which  seem  to  trench  on  that  princi])le  ;  and  here 
the  question  is  so  delicate  that  even  an  experienced  observer  on  the  6]x>t 
might  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  Still  more  difficult  was  the 
game  of  the  Republican  Boss.  If  he  allowed  his  machine  to  adopt 
Mr.  Low,  he  gave  a  triumph  to  the  anti-partisan  doctrine,  which 
would  encourage  a  like  revolt  in  other  cities,  and  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  machine  system.  If  he  ran  his  own  man  he 
took  the  very  step  most  likely  not  only  to  give  Tammany  the  prize 
in  this  contest,  but  to  strengthen  it  hereafter ;  and  he  took  the  risk  of 
diiignsting  the  better  sections  of  his  party.  These  latter  evils  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  deemed  the  lesser  evils,  and  they  were  preferred. 
Even  the  head  of  the  National  Government  was  believed  to  have  a 
disagreeable  alternative  placed  before  him,  for  it  was  thought  that  the 
White  House  could  scarcely  avoid  some  indication  of  ita  attitade. 
Mr.  McKinley's  personal  sympathies  would,  no  doubt,  be  with  the 
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candidate    who    stood    for    good    adminiatration    and   the  faithful 
execution   of  the   Civil    Service    reform    lawfl.     His    own    recent 
action  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  to  include 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  places,  has  proved  his  sincerity  and  his 
courage  in  this  matter.     It  is,  moreover,  important  to  him  and  his 
party  that   Tammany  should   be   beaten,   for  Tammany  holding   the 
patronage  of  New  York  City  will  be  a  potent  influence  in  securing  the 
often  decisive  vote   of   New    York    State  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.     But  the  golden  chain  of  patronage  connects  the  President 
with  the  Senators  of  his  own  party,  and  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  show  disapproval  of  the  local  action  of  the  senator  who  represents 
so  great  a  State  as  New  York.     "  Why,"    the  English  reader  may 
ask,  "  should  the  head  of  the  National  Administration  be  expected  to 
indicate  his  sympathies  at  all  in  a  purely  local  election  ?  "     Because 
in    the    United  States  the  power,    action,    and  spirit  of  party    are 
wider  and  more  pervasive  than  anywhere  in  Europe.     That  is  the 
reason  why  the  effect  which  the  present  contest  may  have  upon  the 
party  system,  constitutes  the  true  interest  and  deep  significance  of  the 
election.     Momentous   as   is,    to    the   citizens   of    New    York^    the 
selection  of  the  man  who  is  to  rule  their  enlarged  municipality  for 
foar  years^  the  question  of  partisan  or  non-partisan  nominations  is  of  far 
greater  ultimate  consequence  to  the  country,  for  it  goes  down  to  the 
''  bed  rock  "  of  the  political  system  of  the  Eepublic,  of  the  political 
ideas  and  habits  of  the  people.     The  government  of  cities  is  admitted 
to  be  the  blackest  spot  in  American  politics.     Reformers  unite  in 
attributing  the  faults  of  that  government  mainly  to  the  practice  of 
treating  the  city  as  a  political  rather  than  a  business  entity,  and  of 
rewarding  party  services  by  city  offices.     To  reform  party  organisa- 
tions all  through  and  thereby  raise  the  tone  of  politics  would  be  a  long 
and    arduous  task.     It  is  therefore,  believed  that  no  greater  forward 
step  can  be  taken  than  to   take  municipal  affairs  **  out  of  politics." 
The  evils  of   the  present  system   are  monstrous  and  palpable ;    the 
arguments  against  it  are  comprehensible  to  every  one.     The  exist- 
ing practice  has,  however,  struck  its  roots  deep.     It  is  not  defended, 
as  I  have  heard  it  defended  in  England^  on  the  ground  that  you  can 
get  better  men  to  enter  municipal  politics  by  appealing  to  them  to 
come  forwa;rd  on  behalf  of  their  party,  .than    could  otherwise   be 
secured.     Such  an  argument  would  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  where 
worse  aldermen  are  chosen  by  voting  than  would  be  chosen. by  lot, 
be  in   too  ludicrous  a  contrast  with  the  facts. .    But  it  is  argued 
that  nomination  by  a  party  organisation  gives  a  guarantee  absent  from 
the  non-partisan  scheme,  since  it  makes  the  party  responsible  for 
candidates  it  has  put  forward,  inducing  the  party  to  nominate  capable 
men  and  to  exert  its  influence  to  keep  them  straight.     This  is  pretty 
and  plausible  as  an  a  priori  view,  but  it  is  utterly  discredited  by 
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experience/  To  a  Earope&Q  observer,  the  real  reason  why  the 
immense  majority  of  American  voters  have  acquiesced  in  their  party 
machinery »  and  its  application  to  municipal  affairs  is  to  be  found  the 
power  of  habit  and  the  traditional  attachment  to  party^  itself  a  form 
of  the  tendency  everywhere  common  among  men  to  do  anything  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Nevertheless  a 
great  many  sensible  and  educated  Americans  conceive  a  party  organi- 
sation to  be  so  essential  and  indispensable  to  the  working  of  their 
system  of  government  that  they  are  willing  to  pardon  the  sins  of 
their  own  machine.  They  admit  that  the  machine,  although  in  theory 
baaed  on  the  free  and  full  representation  of  the  members  of  the  party, 
is  in  practice  an  exclusive  body,  controlled  by  an  irresponsible  Boss 
or  Ring.  They  deplore  the  nominations  which  it  usually  makes. 
Yet  because  it  is  the  **  regular  "  organisation,  technically  entitled 
to  speak  and  act  for  the  party,  and  because  they  have  not  the  time^ 
or  will  not  take  the  trouble,  to  reform  it,  they  permit  it  to  mis- 
represent their  own  personal  wishes,  and  thej  continue  to  support 
its  candidates  by  their  votes.  To-day  Tammany  might  be  overthrown 
and  good  government  for  the  city  secured  if  the  Republicmis  would 
throw  over  their  own  Machine  and  give  their  votes  to  the  candidate 
of  the  Citizens*  Union.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Republican  candidate 
is  not  likely  to  win.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  may  obtain  votes 
enough  to  give  the  victory  to  Tammany, 

It  is  this  habit  of  blind  deference  to  party  organisation  which 
needs  to  be  broken,  and  it  is  easier  to  break  it  in  the  case  of 
municipal  elections  than  in  any  other,  because  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  nothing  to  do  with 
clean  streets  or  an  honest  police.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
present  contest.  To  win  against  Tammany  would  cheer  the  hearts 
of  all  reformers,  for  the  strength  of  Tammany  has  lain  in  its 
fiopdrb  organisation,  in  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  foreign  voters,  in  its 
alliance  with  the  formidable  power^ — just  as  formidable  in  New  York 
as  it  is  in  London  or  in  Lancashire — of  the  liquor  interest.  If  a 
group  of  '*  kid-gloved  theorists,'*  as  the  Citizens'  Union  are  called, 
can  overthrow  this  redoobtable  enemy,  the  civic  and  **  good  govern* 
ment"  leagues  in  the  other  great  cities  also  may  take  heart.  To 
win  without  the  help  of  the  Republican  Machine  would  deal  a  heavy 
blow  at  city  Machines  everywhere,  for  it  would  enable  an  example  to 
be  set  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  Union  of  a  municipal  government 
relieved  from  all  obligations  to  find  places  or  contracts  for  its  party 
friends,  free  to  think  of   nothing  but  securing  the  best  men  for  its 

•  It  UjSgbt  also  be  argued  that  as  tbe  great  mass  of  the  voters  have  really  no  meanji  of 

knowing  who  are  the  be«t  men  for  city  office,  Belectfon  by  a  party  is  needed  to  h«lp 

thcju.     There  is  Boxnn  Iqtv.c  in   this  view,  but  the  answer  U  again  to  be  found  in  the 

t  fact  that  the  party  organisations  seldom  nominate  the  be»t  men.     And  &£  regfirds  thtt 

mayoralty,  candidates  for  that  office  are  pretty  sure  to  be  known  mea« 
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seryice  and  making  the  best  bargains  for  its  taxpayers,  free  to  study 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  people  alone.  Such  an  example 
— and  the  capacity  of  the  Citizens*  candidate  to  set  it  is  not  disputed 
— wonld  do  more  for  municipal  reform  than  all  that  speeches,  sermons 
and  pamphlets  have  yet  accomplished. 

Like  the  campaign  against  Free  Silyer  in  1896,  this  contest  is  a 
campaign  of  education.  Even  if  Tammany  should  triumph,  and  give 
New  York  four  years  of  sordid  and  corrupt  administration,  the  results 
of  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  rouse  and  enlighten  the 
masses  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  To  enlighten  more  than  half  a  million 
of  voters,  many  of  whom  cannot  speak  English,  and  to  persuade  them 
that  their  true  interest  lies  in  breaking  away  from  the  party  organisa- 
tions which  have  been  using  them  for  selfish  purposes  is  no  light  task. 
But  the  best  men  in  both  political  parties  seem  to  feel  more  clearly 
than  they  have  ever  felt  before  that  this  work  has  got  to  be  done, 
and  are  throwing  themselves  more  heartily  than  ever  before  into 
doing  it. 

James  Bryce. 
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IT  was  many  weeks  after  the  colloquy  recorded  in  the  October  nomber 
of  this  Review  before  Criticus  and  Laadafor  met  again.  At  last, 
on  a  disconsolate  November  day,  whea  the  fog  in  the  Park  cat  off  the 
view  from  the  Club  windows,  Laudator  espied  the  Under-Secretary 
moodily  discussing  a  chop,  and  boarded  him  at  once. 

He  was  in  a  cheerfal  mood,  peculiarly  irritating  in  the  general 
gloom.  After  the  common  civilities,  he  broke  out  at  once :  **  Well, 
I  hope  you  are  duly  rebuked  You  told  me  we  had  gone  to  pieces, 
and  hadn't  a  leader  that  is  worth  talking  about.  But  yon  see  the 
country  ia  with  as  all  the  same.  You  clever  people  sit  and  rail  at 
everybody,  but  we  wia  the  bye-elections  in  spite  of  you.'* 

**  Oh  yes/*  said  the  other  wearily.  **  You  official  Liberals  are  bad 
enough,  God  knows,  but  the  official  Tories  are  worse." 

•*  After  I  saw  you,"  said  the  confident  ^I.R,  *'  I  had  a  talk  with 
one  of  our  Whips,  you  know,  and  I  put  to  him  some  of  those  thiriga 
you  said ;  and  what  do  you  think  hia  answer  was  ?  *' 

**  Cant  imagine/  said  the  official, 

**He  said  ho  didn't  worry  about  the  leaders.  Somebody  always 
tamed  up  when  there  was  aaything  to  be  done.  Bat  he  said  that 
he  couldn't  find  out  for  the  life  of  him  what  we  were  going  to  fight 
about,  if  by  any  evil  chance  a  general  election  happened.  He  said 
what  we  wanted  was  not  a  leader  but  a  policy/'  And  the  optimist 
beamed  upon  Us  friend  as  if  this  was  a  new  and  cheerful  discovery. 

**  Wise  man,  that  Whip/*  said  Criticus,  *'  Didn't  know  any  of  the 
Whips  had  got  so  far  as  to  find  that  out.  But  what  is  he  going  to  do 
About  it?" 

*'  Oh  well,  he  says,  you  know,  that  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
is  getting  up  a  IlegL^tration  Bill,  and  of  course  we  will  make  a  lot 
of  play  over  Salisbury's  mistakes/' 

?0U  LXXU*  3  K 
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"  Yee,"  said  Criticns,  "  that's  it.  Yonr  great  men  want  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  making  np  their  minds  about  any  live  policy  at  all^  and 
to  ride  in  on  the  fact  that,  however  little  good  they  may  be,  as  I  said^ 
the  other  folk  are  worse." 

''  Oh,  there  you  go/'  said  the  Member ;  ''  can't  yon  let  the  Front 
Bench  alone  ?  " 

^'  You  challenged  me  about  the  leaders/'  said  Griticu&  ^'  I  said  all 
I  want  to  say  about  them.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  to  be 
pitied,  when  one  thinks  of  the  ragged  regiment  they  have  to  lead." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  his  friend,  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork  in  undisguised  amasement. 

^'  I  was  only  putting  your  Whip's  wisdom  into  other  words,"  the 
Under-Secretary  went  on.  '^  There  is  no  policy ;  that  is  to  say, 
nobody  is  keen  about  anything  in  particular.  The  workers  are 
apathetic  because  they  have  got  a  good  deal  of  what  they  wanted,  and 
they  have  forgotten  how  easily  they  may  lose  it  again.  The  Irish  are 
too  busy  fighting  one  another  to  put  any  steam  into  even  their  money 
grievances.  The  temperance  folk  are  gone  stale.  Even  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  mighty  little  to  say  about  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Noncoi^ormists  find  the  Church  too  strong  for  them,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  Wales;  and  between  their  desire  to  abolish  the 
voluntary  schools  and  their  fear  that  a  worse  fate  may  befiJl 
them  if  they  attempt  it,  they  don't  know  where  they  are.  What 
single  live  issue  is  there  that  any  of  you  care  about  ?  "  he  went  on 
with  a  certain  wrath.  ''  No  one  cares  a  fig  for  land  reform,  which  we 
used  to  agitate  about  when  Henry  George's  doctrines  first  became 
popular  years  ago.  No  one  cares  a  cent  for  the  reform  of  taxation^ 
in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  the  only  successful  thing  the  last  Government 
did  was  in  that  direction.  You  are  all  flat — stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable." 

Laudator  was  taken  aback  by  this  outburst.  But  he  did  not 
exactly  know  how  to  reply.  ^'  Of  course,"  he  began,  '^  it  wouldn't  do 
to  have  up  the  whole  of  the  Newcastle  Programme  over  again." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  his  friend.  "  You  had  better  find  out 
what  you  do  mean  first,  before  you  say  a  dozen  things  —  such  as 
payment  of  members — which  you  don't  mean  in  the  least." 

''  But  I  told  you,"  said  the  M.P.,  ''  tibat  is  just  what  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  is  working  up  at  this  present  moment — what  it  is 
that  the  country  really  wants  in  the  way  of  electoral  reform.  What 
better  could  you  want  than  that  ?  They  have  had  a  conference,  and 
then  they  have  sent  questions  round  to  all  the  associations  to  get  their 
opinions,  and  sent  them  things  about  the  Second  Ballot,  you  know,  and 
all  that ;  and  now  they  are  collecting  it  all,  and  there  will  be  another 
conference^  and  th^y  will  adopt  a  scheme,  and  we  shall  get  that 
settled  at  any  rate." 
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**  I  know/*  said  the  other,  wearily  gazing  at  the  fog.  *'I  hf  ar  theHe 
things,  and  a  pretty  stiory  it  is.  Ttxe  EogliBh  law  aboafc  elections  is 
a  sight  for  gods  and  men.  It  prt-teodd  to  be  a  hoasehold  suffrage, 
and  defrauds  people  of  their  citizensbip  bj  the  ten  thousand.  It  admits 
lodgers  with  a  ridicoloua  propetty  qualitication  ;  and  becauBe  not  even 
Jessel  could  tell  what  was  the  difference  between  a  lodger  and  a 
hoQseholder,  we  have  gone  on  ever  since  fixing  op  the  register  by  a 
ridicalous  rnle  of  thumb*  acc' rding  to  which  a  man  votes  if  hia  land- 
lord lives  next  door,  and  in  disfrauchieed  if  his  landlord  lives  in  the 
back  shop.  And  now  when  yonr  associations  and  your  delegates  and 
all  the  party  managers  in  conclave  are  settling  a  reform,  they  have  not 
even  the  pluck  to  propose  to  make  an  end  of  this  tomfoolery.  No 
man  was  a  Radical  when  I  was  yonng  unless  he  went  in  for  manhood 
suffrage.   Nowadays  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  even  mentions  it,*' 

''  Well/'  said  Laudator,  handling  the  argument  in  a  ging«=*rly  fasbioo, 
as  if  it  were  something  dan&^erous,  **  joa  see,  there  are  diffi  ulties,  I 
had  a  talk  with  Hodeon  about  it  the  other  day.  You  see,  I  &it  for  a 
county  division,  and  there  the  lodger  vote  is  all  Tory,  Now,  my 
brother-in*law,  he  sits  for  North- Edist  Uam,  and  there  the  lodgers,  if 
tbey  could  only  get  on  the  li-^t,  would  vote  Eadical,  all  exc*»pt  those 
that  go  for  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  So,  you  see,  I  don't  want 
to  extend  the  lodger  frarmhise.  Its  as  much  as  my  seat  is  worth, 
upon  my  honour.  But  Tom  would  give  his  eyes  to  have  them  all 
made  householders.  So.  of  course,"  he  said  inconclusively,  **  it's  very 
difficult,  you  know." 

'*  Yes/'  said  the  Critic,  *'  I  know.  I  know  that  so  long  as  each  of 
you  IS  only  thimblerigging  and  jerrymandering  and  playing  for  posi- 
tion, nothing  will  happen  in  the  way  of  eerious  developmeut»  of  policy* 
And  until  something  happen**,  you  will  not  get  back  to  power— or 
rather  I  hope  you  will  not  get  back,  for  if  you  did  come  in  some  day 
on  the  stupidities  and  miyd^-erls  of  the  Tories  without  having  any  real 
policy  of  your  own,  the  latti^r  state  of  our  party  would  be  worfe  than 
the  first.  Therefore,**  he  c< included,  **  I  agree  with  your  Whip.  We 
don  t  want  leaders  yet  awhil*^.  let  us  get  a  policy  fir&t.  But  you 
won't  get  a  pDlicy  out  of  cmcuses  unless  you  put  ideas  into  them, 
and  ideas  do  not  get  there  tiH  there  are  men  of  energy  and  bnljef  to 
hatch  them.  They  will  h^imme  yonr  leaders  by -and- by.  You  can 
put  up  with  the  deadbeftd^  ti  I  then." 

**  Now  really,  you  know/'  gatd  Laudator,  with  a  proper  dignity^ 
**  though  I  know  you  don't  m«»«n  all  these  nafty  things  jou  tay,  you 
really  shouldn^t  eay  them."  And,  as  Criticus  looked  uurepentantly  at 
the  fog,  he  went  on,  in  a  bind  of  merry  banter  :  *'  What  du  jou  want 
ns  to  do  yourself?  You  are  a  man  of  ideas.  You  keep  nn  railing 
at  UB  for  having  no  policy.  Imagine  yourEelf  installed  at  42  Piirlia- 
ment  Street — what  would  you  propose?" 
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**  My  dear  man,"  said  Criticas,  ^^yoa  do  not  seem  to  see  that  that  is 
just  what  I  oom  plain  of.     Toa  all  think  you  can  get  somebody  to  do 
the  policy  for  yon,  at  bo  much  a  yard,  or  so  much  a  year.     If  I  was 
at  Parliament  Street,  I  should  advertise  for  some  one  who  had  an  idea 
and  believed  in  it."     He  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  refnse 
to  go  any  further.     But  he  began  again.     ''  I  think/'  said  he,  ''  if  yon 
want  my  own  views,  that  your  party — for  I  don't  call  it  mine  until  I 
know  what  it  is  going  to  be  at — is  in  need  of  being  born  again.     It 
used  to  be  the  party  of  individual  liberty — of  resistance  to  privilege— 
of  peace  and  retrenchment  and  free  trade — of  extended  franchises  and 
democratic  machinery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Now  all  that  is  old 
€tock,  clean  gone  out  of  fashion  and  unsaleable ;  or,  if  yon  prefer  an- 
other metaphor,  these   are  the  dead  works   of  the  old   law.     Even 
oppressed  nationalities,  which  used  to  be  a  great  source  of  Liberal 
inspiration^  are  now  extremely  dangerous,  for  they  always  split  the 
party.     I  believe  the  mass  of  the  party  is  sound  about  that,  and  I 
believe  it  helped  you  in  those  elections ;  but  it  is  dangerous   and 
divisive  all  the  same,  and  the  leaders  require   a  wonderful   deal   of 
flogging  to  make  them  keep  up  any  decent  pace  about  it.    I  say,  then, 
since  all  these  old  cries  are  ceasing  to  represent  live  issues,  we  must 
all  try  to  understand  what  new  problems  have  taken  their  place.    Yon 
talk  about  electoral  machinery.     That  is  one  of  the  old  questions 
which  has  never  got  itself  decently  settled.     It  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  settle  it,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  except  the  election  workers  cares 
much.      Exteusion  of  the  suffrage  generally  help6  the  Tories  anyhow. 
But  if  you  have  any  one  with  pluck  and  houesty  enough  to  propose 
manhood  suffrage — or  womanhood  suffrage,  if  you  like  to  be  consistent 
«^ind  the  payment  of  all  election  exepuses,  and  payment  of  members, 
and,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  these,  the  Second  Ballot  also — if  you 
know  anybody  who  means  business  about  all  this,  give  him  my  bless- 
ing.    But  he  will  find  no  great  force  of  enthusiasm  behind  him,  even 
then,  for  if  the  people  were   really  interested  they  would   long  ago 
have  forced  your  slow  coaches  to  move." 

''  Bat,"  said  Laudator,  *'  }ou  keep  on  saying  that  that  is  not  what 
you  want.     If  yoa  say  we  are  to  be  born  again,  you  must  tell  us  how." 

"  No,"  he  said,  **  I  am  no  prophet.  I  am  only  a  civil  servant, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  you  will  not 
arrive  at  regeneration.  You  will  not  do  it  by  blowing  hot  and  cold  at 
once,  either  about  the  Eastern  peoples  or  about  Ireland.  You  must 
have  a  foreign  policy  of  some  sort.  If  you  mean  non-intervention,  as 
some  of  you  do,  let  us  know  it.  For  my  part,  I  think  this  weak- 
kneed  policy  about  Armenia  and  Greece  and  Crete  is  only  an  echo  of 
the  Little  England  policy  about  the  colonies.  No  sane  Liberal  now 
talks  of  letting  the  colonies  drift;  and  so,  I  hope,  tbe  time  will  soon 
come  when  no  sane  Liberal  will  talk  of  obeying  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
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and  letting  the  Eastern  natlonaUlies  be  oatraged.  And  a?  I  think 
that,  BO,  for  the  like  reason,  I  think  that  this  cnriooB  sneaking  dis- 
loyalty to  Home  Rule " 

'*  Oh,  I  say  !  "  said  the  Member. 

**  Yes,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say  :  you  will  have  to  purge  yoaraelves 
of  this  sneaking  disloyalty  to  the  canse  which  the  Old  Man  took  np  not 
only  beoanse  it  was  iBevitable»  bot  becanae  it  meaat  peace  and  freedom 
and  self-government.  Which  of  the  Front  Bench ,  except  John  Morley, 
cares  a  straw  about  it  ?  What  could  bt)  clearer  than  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Nonconformists  are  only  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  throw 
the  Irish  over  ?  That  may  do  very  well  when  you  have  no  chance  of 
combg  back  to  power.  But  before  you  talk  of  settling  a  constructive 
policy,  yon  will  have  to  decide  whether  you  are  for  the  Irish  or  against 
them  about  Home  Rule,  and  since  there  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
that  you  could  make  a  majority  without  them,  I  have  no  doubt  on 
which  side  of  the  fence  even  the  most  reluctant  of  you  will  come  down.'* 

laudator  looked  vexed  and  murmured  something  about  loyalty  to- 
principles ;  but  Criticas  went  on  : 

**  What  is  true  of  Ireland  is  true  of  all  the  rest.  The  first  tiling- 
you  have  to  do  is  to  know  your  own  mind*  As  I  tuld  you  before,  yon 
are  in  just  the  same  dilemma  about  temperance.  You  cannot  win 
without  the  temperance  vote*  You  are  tick  of  the  blunders  and 
difficulties  of  your  last  attempt  at  Local  Option,  You  all  hope  to  shirk 
it  somehow,  if  you  can  ;  and  no  one  knows  what  your  policy  Is  or  will 
be.  The  result  is  that  'the  trade/  now  reinforced  by  all  the  holders 
of  brewery  shares,  is  just  as  eager  to  keep  you  out  as  if  you  had  declared 
for  a  strong  line ;  and  the  temperance  people — ^any  of  them  that  are 
not  mere  dummies,  or  sworn  Liberals  anyhow — will  trust  yon  na 
farther  than  they  can  see  you/* 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow/*  said  Laudator^  "  what  do  yon  want  us  to  do?'* 

**  Lord  knows/'  said  Critical.  "  That  is  not  my  business.  If  yon 
made  me  Prime  Minister,  I  think  I  should  begin  with  an  elective 
licensing  authority,  and  make  it  clear  that  the  licence  is  not  a  vested 
interest  as  against  the  public.  But  I  don't  presume  to  advise  yonr 
great  men.  I  only  say,  let  them  have  a  policy  of  some  sort,  or  let 
them  tell  us  that  temperance  must  wait,  Mr,  Facing -both- ways  is  a 
very  bad  candidate  in  a  British  constituency,  and  so  he  ought  to  be." 

Laudator  again  said  something  to  the  fog.  His  friend,  fanning  his 
awn  indignation,  swung  over  to  the  Labour  question, 

"Now,"  said  he,  '*  what  are  you  people  going  to  do  about  labour? 
Here  is  one  of  the  strongest  trades  unions  in  the  world  all  but  smashed 
by  a  ring  of  capitalists,  and  none  of  you  turns  a  hair/' 

''  I  sent  them  a  guinea/*  interjected  the  poor  M.P. 

**  TTow  many  of  the  Front  Bench  did  even  that  ?  *'  said  Criticus.  **  But  it 
is  not  your  stray  guineas  these  men  want.  It  is  some  sort  of  policy  which 
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will  stand  between  as  and  revolation.  The  men  nay  escape  this  attack^ 
but  the  masters  will  renew  it,  and  if  nothing  is  done  to  stop  them  they 
will  win  by  sheer  weight  of  metal.  And  after  they  have  won,  and  when 
they  refuse  to  take  on  another  union  man,  and  tie  their  people  np, 
like  Livesey  and  the  Dock  Committee,  in  a  sort  of  rat-trap  benefit 
society,  what  do  yon  think  is  to  happen  next  ?  If  that  is  not  the  high 
road  to  social  democracy  acd  a  general  outcry  for  the  extremest  Labour 
legislation,  then  I  do  not  know  the  British  workman.  And  even  if 
you  do  not  democratise  your  machine  any  more,  the  workmen  have 
votes  enough  at  present  to  carry  any  blessed  thing  they  like,  and  if 
their  blood  is  up  they  will  give  you  the  Paris  of  1848  over  again  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  I  see  nothing  to  save  you  from  this  except 
a  little  honest  goodwill  and  statesmanship  in  devising  legal  means  to 
save  the  situation.  My  friend  Beeves  says  he  did  it  in  New  Zealand 
by  an  Arbitration  Bill.  You  have  none  of  you  the  pluck  to  propose 
that.  But  propose  something — anything.  Show  some  sign  that  you 
are  alive.  At  present  you  are  a  row  of  mummies  solemnly  propped 
up  against  a  wall,  and  you  do  nothing  with  the  situation  but  stick 
there  and  grin  at  it.'' 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  M.P.,  sttiling  ruefully,  **  but  there's 
just  where  the  trouble  comes.  As  I  was  saying  to  our  Whip^i  we  are 
very  lucky  to  have  got  out  of  that  Compensation  Bill  debate  without 
going  all  to  pieces.  I  tell  yon  what  it  is — our  leading  men  in  the 
North  w&n*t  stand  much  more  Labour  policy." 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  Criticus,  '^  you  will  have  to  shed  your  leading 
men  in  the  North — unless  you  like  to  stay  in  Opposition  for  a  genera- 
tion or  so.  Parties  can  always  take  their  choice.  But  they  generally 
choose  in  the  end  to  have  a  policy,  and  shed  the  people  who  won't 
swallow  it  All  I  say  is,  if  you  want  to  come  back  to  power,  the 
sooner  you  set  about  discovering  that  Labour  policy  the  better." 

Laudator  groaned.     "Anything  more?"  he  a^ked. 

'^  Lots,"  said  the  Critic,  who  was  warming  to  his  work.  '^  If  I 
hadn't  to  get  back  to  the  office,  I  could  tell  you  several  more  home 
truths.  But  my  chief  is  away  and'I  must  do  his  work.  Only,  before 
I  go,  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  you  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of 
this  question  of  your  uselessness  as  a  party,  even  now.  Think  of  all 
the  things  that  are  waiting.  We  need  to  be  excited  about  the  land 
question,  as  I  said  just  now.  Which  of  you  ever  gives  a  thought  to 
it  ?  It*8  obviously  at  the  root  of  at  least  half  our  social  evils.  It 
is  nearly  as  absurd  a  system  as  the  wit  of  lawyers  could  devise, 
especially  in  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  here  in  London.  Yet  you 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  Jesse  Collie gs  rose  to  fame  on  'three 
acres  and  a  cow ' :  it  was  a  poor  thing,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  is  for- 
gotten. Now  Joe  has  a  card  up  his  sleeve  about  making  the  artisan 
a  Tory  by  helping  him  to  a  freehold  house.     But  your  people  are  all 
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dumb  dogs,  tbey  haven't  even  a  cry.  Of  course,  there  is  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  iralaes*  but  none  of  your  chiefs  trouble  their  heads  about 
that*  It  is  saved  up  for  County  Couneii  elections,  and  never  goes 
any  further. 

**  The  other  taxation  things,  like  the  Free  Breakfast  Table,  are  all 
dead  and  forgotten.  Old  Age  Pensions,  of  course,  has  been  mopped 
ap  by  Joe,  and  you  are  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  it.  He  can't  make 
anything  of  it,  and  you  don't  want  to  try.  What  in  the  name  of 
wonder  do  yon  suppose  your  people  do  want  to  do  ?  If  you  brayed 
your  whole  Front  Bench  in  a  mortar — or  any  of  your  other  benches,  for 
the  matter  of  that — would  you  get  a  single  ounce  of  constructive  policy 
out  of  them  ?  You  are  all  dumb  dogs — that's  what  you  are.  You 
have  the  leaders  you  recjuire.  So  long  as  yon  have  no  ideas  and  don't 
want  to  bring  anything  to  pass,  what  you  require  is  not  leadership 
but  figure-heads.  Perhaps,  by  the  time  any  policy  is  visible  on  the 
horizon — even  if  it  be  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — the  leader  will 
turn  up.  Bat  at  the  present  rate  of  going  that  will  be  well  on 
into  next  century.** 

Criticus  got  up  and  went  to  pay  his  bill.  Laudator,  feeling  badly 
bruised  and  grievously  bewildered,  sat  on,  looking  at  the  fog,  which 
was  thicker  than  ever.  **  He's  too  bad,''  he  said  to  himself.  **  iieaUy 
he  says  most  unjustifiable  things.  Aren't  we  the  party  of  the 
people,  and  progress,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  And  then  there  is 
these  bye-elections.  We  would  not  win  elections  if  we  were  such 
dnSers  as  he  pretends  to  think.  .  ,  .  But," — there  had  been  a  long 
pause,  and  he  added  in  a  sort  of  inward  grumble  as  he  rose  to  go — 
*^  but  what  the  deuce  is  it  we  do  want  to  do  ?  '* 

A  New  Kadical. 
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MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  large  book  on  "  The  Evolution  of  the^ 
Idea  of  God  "  deals  with  "  profound  questions,"  as  he  says. 
One  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  regret  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
he  has  adopted.  He  approaches  his  theme  by  the  method  o^ 
anthropology,  examining  the  religious  ideas  of  the  most  backward  races, 
and  tracing  the  upward  evolution  of  belief.  Now  absolute  exactitude 
of  statement  and  reference  are  imperatively  needed  in  such  work,  but 
Mr.  Allen,  for  reasons  which  he  gives,  abstains  from  precise  references. 
He  has  "  borrowed  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  much  valuable  matter  ; " 
but  has  he  verified  Dr.  Tylor's  references,  with  their  contexts  ?  There 
is  no  more  careful  writer  than  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Tylor.  Yet, 
within  the  past  week  I  have  found,  in  two  cases,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  verify  even  his  references,  becanse,  when  consulted,  they  cast  a  new 
and  unexpected  light  on  the  matter  in  hand.  In  one  instance  (where- 
Dr.  Tylor  gave  an  erroneous  reference),  the  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
authority,  made  very  strongly  for  my  view  as  against  his.  I  should 
not  have  gathered  that  from  his  condensed  version.  In  the  second 
example,  Dr.  Tylor  does  not  seem  to  have  traced  his  fact  from  a 
modern  editorial  note  on  an  old  book,  to  its  source  in  a  newspaper  of 
1663.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  not  have  made  the 'comment  which 
he  does  make  on  the  topic  in  question.  But,  while  even  Dr.  Tyler 
may  err,  and  has  erred,  he,  like  a  scientific  reasoner,  gives  ns  the 
means  of  correcting  him.  Mr.  Allen,  of  set  purpose,  give  us  no  such 
opportunities.  He  occasionally  refers  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer'^ 
collections  of  evidence  en  bloc.  Dr.  Tylor  was  once  moved  to  publish 
an  examination  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Spencer's  *'  facts  "  and  theories ;  the- 
result  tended  rather  to  amuse  than  to  establish  confidence.     Thus  it* 
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10  plain  by  exampleo,  and,  indeed^  it  is  nnivereally  admitted,  that  to 
offer  **  facts,"  without  exact  citations  of  evidence,  is  not  a  scientific 
proceeding.  The  public,  indeed,  is  believed  to  detest  all  notes  and 
references,  bnt,  except  in  a  mere  work  of  popular  propaganda,  they  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  oonrse^  knows  aa  well  as  any  man  the  reasons  why 
exactitude  of  statement  and  reference  is  necessary.  Bat  be  pleads 
(pp.  434,  435)  that  he  is  only  trying  '*  to  lay  before  the  general  public 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  psychological  rebuilding,  and  to  suggest  at  the 
same  time  to  scholars  and  anthropologists  some  inkling  of  the  linea 
along  which  evidence  in  favour  of  my  proposed  reconstruction  is 
likeliest  to  be  found;'  If  this  book  is  welcomed,  Mr.  Allen  hopes  to 
follow  it  op  by  others,  *'and  original  authorities  will  be  copiously 
quoted,  with  the  fullest  references."  Dealing  here,  he  says,  **  with 
few  save  well-known  facts,  ,  .  .  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
encnmber  my  pages  with  frequent  and  pedantic  foot-notes ;  *'  pedantic* 
I  presume^  because  superfluous.  But,  in  verity,  notes  are  not  super- 
fluous, as  I,  for  one,  do  not  know  some  of  Mr.  Allen^s  facts,  while  he 
does  not  know,  or  ignores,  or  rejects,  as  not  evidential,  some  of  niif 
facts.  **  The  scholar  will  know  well  enough  where  to  look  for  the 
proofs  he  needs,"  Indeed,  I  dou*t  know  where  to  look  for  the  proofs 
of  Bome  of  Mr.  Aliens  statements.  Notes  are  needed  very  much 
indeed. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Allen,  I  shall  not  venture  on  the  ground  of  his 
dealings  with  Christiaoity.  It  will  be  enoogh  for  me  to  follow  him 
in  his  ^*  proof  that  in  its  origin  the  concept  of  a  God  is  nothing  more- 
than  that  of  a  dead  man,  regarded  a3  a  still  surviving  ghost  or  spirit, 
with  increased  or  supernatural  powers  and  qualities  "  (p.  19). 

In  his  second  chapter  he  treats  of  religion  and  mythology.  In  his 
opinion,  religion  is  merely  ritual  and  worship.  But  there  can  be  no 
worship  without  belief,  if  it  be  merely  the  belief  that  a  dead  man 
can,  and  possibly  wU),  bite  you.  This  is  too  obvious  to  need  enforcing. 
Mr.  Allen  also  regards  "  the  ethical  element  '*  as  '*  not  at  all  essential 
to  religion  in  its  wider  aspect*'  Perhaps  it  is  not  "  essential,*^  but  it 
is  usually  concomitant.  The  lowef»t  ravage  race  fairly  well  known  to 
me  is  the  Australian.  The  gods  of  that  people  already  *'make  for 
righteoasnesB.'*  *  If  it  is  alleged  that  missionaries  introduce  these 
idea«,  w©  reply  that  they  are  inculcated  at  the  Boras^  or  tribal  religioua 
masteries,  which  do  not  show  much  migaionary  influence. f 

Mr.  Allen  now  remarks  that  both  the  philological  and  the  anthro- 
pological schools  of  mythology  "fail  to  perceive  that  what  they  are 
accounting  for  is  not  the  origin  of  religion  at  all/'     Mr.  Max  MilUer 

*  Brongh  Smytb.  '*  Aborigines  of  VictoHji/'  I  428.  Taplin,  '^Native  Racen  of  Soatth 
An»*trnlia,"  pp,  36,  5*1     Ridlej  ttnd  Gtlnlber  <//>.  Broagb  Smjtb,  ii.  2S5. 
t  **  Journal  Anthrop.  InsU*'  May  IS96»  pp.  4'2ii,  424. 
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is  very  able  to  reply  for  himBelf.  But  I,  whom  Mr.  Allen  honoars  by 
naming,  do  not  exactly  ^'  fail  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  accountiog  for 
the  origin  of  religion,"  because  I  expressly  declare  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  origin  to  be  scientifically  discoverable  at  all.*  We  cannot,  I  say, 
make  the  discovery  ni  par  Vdbservation^  ni  par  Vexp6rience ;  we  are 
reduced  to  conjectures  more  or  less  plausible.  We  have  the  guesses 
of  Lucretius,  Hume,  Gomte,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Tylor.  One 
or  other  of  these  may  have  guessed  right,  but  historical  demonstration 
is  impossible.  Therefore,  as  a  mythologist,  I  leave  the  origin  of  reli- 
gion alone ;  the  origin,  that  is,  of  religious  hdief.  Mr.  Allen,  to  be 
sure,  says,  ''  In  all  early  religions  the  practice  is  at  a  maximum,  the 
creed  at  a  minimum "  (p.  40).  To  myself,  savages  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  waste  very  valuable  powers  of  belief  on  a  large  number 
of  unworthy  objects. 

In  Mr.  Allen's  third  chapter,  ''  The  Life  of  the  Dead/'  we  touch 
what  seems  the  weak  point  of'  his  system.  It  is  far  too  systematic ! 
In  the  religions  of  low  savages  known  to  me  we  find  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  elements  of  religions  coexisting.  We  have  high  gods  often^ 
but,  like  Cronos  in  Greece,  remote  in  the  background.  They  made  things, 
or  many  things  ;  but  they  are  dd  otiost^  though  frequently  supposed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  human  conduct,  and  even  to  reward  or  punish  it  after 
death.  They  receive  prayer  and  adoration.  We  have  also  depart- 
mentel  gods,  of  forests  or  rivers,  and  so  forth  ;  with  wandering  or 
local  demons,  worshipped  ancestors,  fetishes,  totems,  dei^ed  living 
men^  tout  le  tremblement.  They  all  coexist  among  very  low 
savages.  As  to  which  was  first  developed  we  have  no  historical 
information.  If  the  high  gods,  say  Baiame  in  Australia,  came  last 
(Baiame=:the  Maker),  they  should,  as  latest  evolved,  be  the  most 
fashionable  and  powerful  gods.  But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case,  as  Major  Ellis  shows,  for  Africa,  in  his  '*  Religion  of  the  Tshi- 
speaking  People."  There  is  plenty  of  similar  evidence.  I  express  no 
theory ;  I  only  note  that  in  the  lowest  peoples  known  to  me  most 
elemento  of  religion  coexist.  I  may  make  guesses  as  to  whether  gods, 
ghoste,  or  fetishes  came  first,  but  I  have  no  historical  evidence. 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  corpse-worship  came  first ;  then  ghosts, 
then  gods.  '^  There  are  savage  races  who  have  nothing  worth  calling 
gods,  but  have  still  a  religion  or  cult  of  their  dead  relatives  "  (p.  42). 
Here  we  need  facte  and  exact  references.  There  are  certeinly  savage 
races  in  a  very  <^fierent  condition.  Mr.  Allen,  then,  being  very 
systematic,  discerns  three  strate  of  belief,  which  shade  into  each  other : 

(1)  **  The  dead  are  thought  of  as  yet  bodily  living." 

(2)  "  Death  is  regarded  as  only  temporary  ....  men  look 
forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body." 

•  "  Mjthes,  Cultes  et  Religion,**  p.  307. 
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Dr.  Tylor  says*  *^  How  far  the  preservation  of  remains  of  the  body 
may  be  conneoted  with  an  idea  of  bodily  resurrection  ....  is  a 
problem  for  which  the  evidence  available  does  not  seem  sufficient,*^ 
It  seems  safBcient  to  Mr.  Allen/ 

(3)  **The  soul  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  entity  from  the 
body"  (p.  43). 

Now  to  these  throe  strata  of  belief,  correspond,  in  Mr,  Allen*s 
opinion,  three  methods  of  dealing  with  that  earliest  object  of  worship, 
the  dead  body  : 

(1)  '*  Preservation  of  the  corpse,  which  eventuates  in 
mommitication  *'  (p.  49). 

(2)  **  Bnrial  or  its  equivalent  '*  (p.  53). 

(3)  **  It  ia  only  when  bronze  and  other  metals  are  introduced 
that  races  advance  to  the  third  stage,  the  stage  of  cremation ''  t 
(p.  55). 

Now,  as  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  this  last  assertion  is  coutrary  to 
alleged  facta.  The  natives  of  Tasmania,  when  discovered,  are  believed 
by  many  to  have  been  in  the  pateolithic  stage  of  culture^  They  cer- 
tainly  did  not  use  any  metals.  Yet  (among  other  ways  of  disposing 
of  them)  they  cremated  their  dead.  Peron  fonnd  a  kind  of  monumeut 
under  which  was  a  vast  mass  of  cremated  Tasmanians.  Hia  description 
is  extremely  curious  and  tonchiDg,§ 

Tasmania  by  itself  would  destroy  ilr.  Allen's  system  of  cremation 
as  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  so  late  that  it  was  unknown  to 
peoples  ignorant  of  the  metals.  The  Tasmanians  kept  corpses  in  trees, 
buried,  and  burned  them ;  they  were  in  all  three  of  Mr.  Allen's 
strata  at  once.  So  are  the  Australians  :  they  bury,  burn,  place  in 
trees,  in  streams,  on  piles,  on  platforms,  and  in  caves  ;  and  mothers 
will  carry  a  dead  infant,  ''  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bury  it  near 
the  place  where  it  was  bom,"  || 

*<  Four  difierent  methods  of  disposiug  of  the  dead  obtain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Encounter  Bay/*  We  have  burying  the  body, 
preserving  it  np  a  tree^  and  burning,  for  '*  those  who  die  shortly  after 
birth."  H  Thus,  undeniably,  tribes  on  the  same  uniform  low  level  of 
culture  practise  every  way  of  bestowiog  their  dead.     It  is  obviously 

•  **  Primitive  Culture/'  ii.  19.  Compare  iL  5,  and  Broogh  Smyths  i.  113,  ivhich  »©em« 
to  make  another  explanation  hi^hlj  probable. 

t  An  f-       '■   ■    f-  made  for  the  Atteci*- 

X  See  I  n  the  Pitt  Bivor  Museum. 

§  nrun.  ^  ,.e,"  18O(Kl804,  VoL  i.  \x  265.  Also  ap.  Brough  Smyth,  tl,  387- 
$89* 

D  A  crowd  of  examples  in  Broagh  Smvih,  L  9S-122. 

^  Mr.  Hamiltoo,  Protector  of  A borigmesp  Id  ^%Toamal'of  Anthrop.  InstitoteV  Nov, 
I8'i4,  p   180. 
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impossible,  where  all  methods  coexist  among  the  same  low  savages, 
to  say  which  is  the  earliest  method,  or  to  discover  the  seqaence  of 
their  succession.  Mr.  Allen's  *'  three  stages "  vanish  nnder  the  tonck 
of  facts.  He  gave  no  evidence  for  his  crucial  statement  that  cremation 
only  came  in  with  the  use  of  metals.  Nor  does  he  give  any  evidence 
for  his  remark  that  ''  the  Aastralians  used  to  cnt  off  the  thumb 
of  a  slain  enemy  that  he  might  be  unable  to  draw  the  bow  "  (p.  58). 

The  Australians  do  not  use  the  bow  !  * 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  three  consecutive  stages  of  preserving 
dead  bodies,  burying,  and  burning,  vanish,  of  course,  the  three* 
corresponding  stages  of  belief  in  (1)  the  continued  life  of  the  corpse, 
(2)  in  resurrection,  and  (3)  in  the  soul.  These  beliefs  do,  indeed, 
exist,  but  the  idea  of  them  as  three  consecutive  strata  in  development 
becomes  a  mere  conjecture.  In  the  first  stage,  "  the  actual  corpse, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  appears  in  dreams."  As  the  actual  corpse  has 
often  been  flayed,  stripped  of  its  flesh,  decapitated,  and  perhaps,  a» 
far  as  possible,  eaten,  its  appearance,  in  a  dream,  must  be  far  from 
amiable.  But  we  have,  of  course,  no  evidence  as  to  what  kind  of 
corpses  are  seen  in  dreams  by  savages.  It  is  all  sheer  guesswork 
(pp.  52-53).  I  have,  for  my  part^  declined  to  make  shots  at  the' 
origin  of  religion ;  I  agree  with  Professor  Lieblein  :  '^  It  is  not  my 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  in  any  people  hitherto  historically  known,, 
to  show  the  first  origin  of  the  idea  of  Gtod."  t  The  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Allen,  with  his  Australian  bows,  and  non-cremating  palaeolithic  or 
neolithic  peoples,  do  not  increase  my  desire  to  be  venturesome. 

When  once  the  reader  is  convinced  (as  I  hope  the  facts  have  con- 
vinced him)  that  Mr.  Allen's  three  stages  are  '*  a  devout  imagination,'*' 
the  solemnity  of  his  arguments  from  his  shattered  premises  affords  & 
rather  cruel  entertainment.  Orthodoxy  has  left  the  Yoltairean 
method  to  heretics;  here  it  would  find  a  delightful  and  boandlees 
field.  Mr.  Allen  argues  that  the  savage  has  vague  ideas  of  death 
(which  is  true),  and  may  often  doubt  whether  a  friend's  life  has  quite 
gone,  or  is  only  taking  a  jaunt.  If  this  implies  a  belief  in  the  spirit, 
Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  a  comparatively  late  idea.  Originally  the 
body  itself,  the  corpse,  was  first  loved,  then  dreaded  (nobody  knows 
why)  as  an  entity  which  might  take  to  living  again.  '*  As  a  role  he  "' 
(the  savage)  '^  keeps  and  tends  the  bodies  of  his  friends  as  loug  as  any 
chance  remains  of  their  ultimate  recovery,  and  often  .  .  .  much 
longer."  Does  he  ?  The  Australian  buries  his  friend  (if  he  is  in 
the  burying  mood)  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body.  •'  When 
the  last  breath  has  been  breathed,"  the  body  is  corded  up  (probably 
to  keep  it  down).    '^  Three  or  less  minutes  suffice  for  these  preparations^^ 

,  *  Bows  may  have  been  brought  by  Papuans  to  North  Australia,  but  the  weapon  ia 
not  in  the  list  of  those  used  by  natives, 
t  "Egyptian  Religion."    By  J.  Lieblein.     Leipzig,  1884.    Pp.  11,  13. 
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and  the  oorpse  is  then  ready  for  ,  .  .  tbe  tomb/'  *  We  do  not  learn 
that  they  wait  longer  before  crematiug  the  body,  when  they  practise 
cremation.!  Other  dead  blacks  are  toasted^  flayed,  carried  abont^ 
and  finally  left  on  a  platform4 

All  three  *'  stages  *'  coexist  among  AubtraHan  ravages  on  one  level 
of  cultore.  Yet  **  each  of  the  three  stages  of  thought  .  ,  .  has  its 
appropriate  way  of  disposing  of  its  dead  '*  (p.  49).  Are  the  preserving, 
biiryingi  and  burning  blacks  of  Australia,  then,  in  three  different 
''  stages  of  thought  *'  ?  If  so,  it  should  be  proved  by  evidence  before 
we  go  a  step  farther.  As  to  the  Crees  carrying  hair  of  dead  relations 
for  three  yeare^  I  am  carrying  about  Prince  Charleses  hair  (in  old 
gleeve-studs),  but  nothing  follows  as  to  my  religious  convictions. 

While  the  **  actual  corpse  **  is  fed,  worshipped^  and  appears  in 
dreams^  in  the  first  stage,  that  of  body-preserving,  "  fear  of  the 
dead  '*  declares  itself  in  the  second  stage,  that  of  buriaU  The  third 
stage  is  that  of  cremation.  '*  Daring  the  early  historical  period, 
all  the  most  advanced  and  cultivated  nations  burned  their  dead  '* 
(of  course,  the  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  did  not,  but  never  mind), 
**  and,  in  comtqncncc,  accepted  the  more  ideal  and  refined  notion  of 
immortality.*^ 

Now  Mr.  Allen  had  a  noble  chance  of  testing  bis  theory.  He 
should  have  strictly  inquired  :  Do  the  corpse- preserving  Australians 
feed,  worship,  and  loir  their  dead?  Do  the  burying  Australians /mr 
their  dead  ?  Do  the  burning  Australians,  and  they  alone,  *'  in 
consequence  accept  the  more  ideal  and  refined  notion  of  immortality  ?** 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  seem  to  have  made  these  iac|uiries.  As  to  the 
burying  Australians  fearing  their  dead^  they  certainly  tie  the  corpses 
tightly  op,  perhaps  to  prevent  them  from  wandering.  But,  so  do  the 
body-preserving  Au8tralian8.§  If  tying  np  the  corpse  proves  fear, 
then  blacks  in  the  first  stage,  who  shoald  love  tbe  dead,  fear  it  as 
much  as  blacks  in  tbe  second  stage,  who  are  said  to  be  afraid  of 
corpses.  That  the  Australians  who  burn  their  dead  differ  from  their, 
neighbours  in  accepting  the  refined  theory  of  immortality,  Mr.  Allen 
does  not  try  to  prove,  and  I  know  no  evidence  for  the  fact. 

Mr,  Allen  says  :  **  I  think,  until  some  more  positive  evidence  is 
adduced  on  the  other  side,  we  may  rest  content  with  our  general 
conclusion,  that  burial  is  the  oldest,  most  universal,  and  most  savage 
way  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  .  .  .  after  the  general 
reoognitton  of  death  as  a  positive  condition."  Well,  I  have  adduced 
positive  evidence  that  all  modes  are  going  on  at  once,  and  went  on  at 
once,  among  the  lowest  known  savages.  It  is  Mr.  AUen^s  business  to 
prove  that,  among  these  savages,  three  different  stages  of  belief  exist, 

•  Broujrli  Smyth.  L  100* 
f  OjKcii.  i.  109.    DeljitiUj»  Ovena,  Broken,  and  Kinj?  IU?ers  blacks. 

♦  MeTifr,  **  BliLoka  of  Encounter  Baj/'  op.  cit.  L  113. 
g  Ibid,,  0)1.  Brough  Smyth,  I  113* 
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harmonisiiig  with  their  three  modes  of  getting  rid  of  corpses.     Till  he 
proves  this,  we  can  go  no  farther. 

Burial  is,  originally,  a  m^ans  of  protecting  men  "against  the 
vagrant  tendencies  of  the  actual  dead "  (p.  58).  Mr.  Allen  thinks 
that  people  first  feared  "  the  actnal  corpse."  He  mnst  mean  after 
they  ceased  to  feed,  fondle,  and  worship  it.  Bat  why,  having  once 
began,  did  men  cease  to  feed  and  worship  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
fear  it  and  keep  it  down  andbr  a  stone  or  tnmalas  ?  When,  or  why, 
did  ghosts,  or  corpses,  begin  ^*  to  make  themselves  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  their  relatives  "  ?  I  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Allen  gives  any 
reason  for  this  change  of  behavioar  in  corpses,  or  this  new  want  of 
hospitality  to  the  dead.  We  really  mast  ask  why,  after  fondling  and 
feeding  corpses,  men  entered  on  a  new  stage  of  fear  of,  and  craelty 
to^  corpses  ?  Can  it  be  that  when  the  flayed  corpse,  or  headless 
corpse,  or  skeleton,  took  to  appearing  to  the  living  in  dreams  or  halluci- 
nations, he  was  really  more  than  early  man  could  stand  ?  I  make 
Mr.  Allen  a  present  of  this  idea,  which  seems  to  fill  up  an  important 
lacuna  in  his  system.  Not  that^  in  my  opinion,  the  appearance  of 
*'  corpses  three  months  old,"  evM  if  nnflayed,  could  be  exhilarating  or 
endearing  hallucinations.  "Gin  a  body  meet  a  body"  of  that  sort 
**need  a  body  cry?"  Probably  he  would  have  a  fair  excuse  for 
crying. 

It  is  also  a  serious  objection  that  we  have  no  historical  evidence  as 
to  the  stage  when  men  evolved  the  belief  in  spirits.  Mr.  Allen  puta 
it  comparatively  late,  perhaps  because  he  believes  that  the  earliest 
practice  is  to  worship  the  corpse,  sans  phrase.  But  I  have  shown 
that  the  evidence  does  not  justify  his  opinion.  We  cannot  distiuguisb 
these  shades  of  belief.  In  a  Bomean  case  of  body-preservation  (p.  51) 
it  is  not  the  dead  man,  but  his  Nitu  (ghost?)  that  is  fed.  If  the 
corpse  is  buried  under  heavy  weights,  it  may  be  lest  the  spirit  should 
come  back  to  it  and  make  it ''  walk."  We  have  no  chance  of  obtaining 
certain  knowledge. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  ghost,  soul,  or  spirit,  Mr, 
Allen  accepts,  without  criticism,  the  theory  "  already  fully  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Tylor  "  (p.  47).  I  do  Twt  accept  it 
without  criticism.  Dr.  Tylor '  knowingly  left,  at  his  base  and  all 
along  his  line  of  communicatiotis,  a  set  of  fortresses,  masked  as  it 
were,  which  I  am  not  inclined  to  abandon.  I  mean  he  passed  several 
sets  of  supranormal  phenomena  (which  might  give  rise  to  the  belief 
in  spirits),  professedly  without  asking  whether  they  were  real  pheno- 
mena or  not.  I  incline  to  believe  that  they  are  real,  are  unexplained, 
and  may  be  among  the  origins  of  belief  in  spirits,  though  I  do  not  by 
any  means  say  that  they  afibrd  a  valid  basis  for  that  belief.  With 
M.  Bichet  (Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
Paris),  "  I  should  say  that,  among  a  few  persons,  there  exists  a  faculty 
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of  knowledge  which  differs  absolately  from  oar  ordinary  faculties. 
Then  there  is  neither  space,  nor  time,  nor  material  object  interposed/*  * 
M-  Richet  thaa  auma  up  the  experiments  of  six  years.  My  conversion 
was  more  rapid;  bat  it  prevents  me  from  accepting  the  Tylorian 
liypothesis  that  the  idea  of  spirits  (whether  it  be  trae  or  false)  is 
baaed  wholly  on  events  not  enpraaormal.  This  position  of  mine  may 
be  **  to  the  Greeks  foolishness/'  bat  I  am  compelled  to  hold  it  by 
facts,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  swallow,  without  criticism^  Mr.  Spencer*8 
or  Dr.  Tylor'e  theories  of  the  origin  of  man's  belief  in  the  soul,  Mr, 
Allen  remarks,  '*  The  idea  of  immortality  ,  .  ,  arose  from  .  .  *  the 
practice  of  burning/'     By  immortality  I  take  him  to  mean  here  life 

^(eternal  or  not)  after  death.     But  that  idea  occurs  among  sayagea 
rho  do  not  barn ;  and,  among  low  savages  who  bura  (like  the  Aufi- 

Itraliana),  we  mast  ask,  do  they  regard  the  soul  as  immortal  or  only  as 

fpersistent?t 

To  be  done  with  this  topic :  Mr.  Allen's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

ibelief  ia  immortality  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  cremation  belongs  to 

ra  later  stage  of  culture  than  corpse-preserving  or  burying,  I  have 
demonstrated  that  all  modes  of  disposing  of  corpses  coexist,  and  have 

Lcsoexisted,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  known  to   us   in  practice. 

rTherofore  we  have  only  guesswork  to  guide  us,  when  we  say  that  one 
mode  was,  everywhere,  prior  to  another  mode.  And  that  demolishes 
Mr.  AUen*8  theory  of  the  three  corresponding  stages  of  practice  and 
belief. 

Mr.  Allen  now  sketches,  partly  after  Mr.  Spencer,  the  development 
of  ghosts  into  gods. 

*'  In  the  earliest  stage  of  all — ^the  stage  where  the  actual  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  preserved,  gods,  as  such,  are  for  the  moat  part  unknown/' 

L  corpses  are    worshipped    (p.    68).       Examples    are,    Tahiti,    Central 

f  America,  New  Guinea,  Egypt,  and  Peru.  Now,  are  gods  for  '*  the 
most  part  unknown  "  in  Tahiti,  Central  America,  New  Guinea,  Egj^pt, 

r and  Peru?     About  Egypt  and  Peru  we  are  certain  that  gods  wera 

^very  well  known.  Kingship,  Mr*  Allen  goes  on,  as  society  advances, 
reacts  on  religion ;  the  king's  ancestral  ghosts  form  a  hierarchy 
"'  among  whom  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  least  known,  are  usaally 
the  greatest "  (p.  73). 

Mr.  Allen  now  goes  into  a  discussion  of  priests,  temples,  sacred 
trees,  stones,  and  stakes.  But  I  wish  to  keep  to  the  evolution  of 
gods  from  ghasts  of  real  persons.  Taking  a  fairly  low  race,  I  shall 
prove  that  spirits  which,  as  distinguished  from  ghosts,  are  said  by  the 
people  never  to  have  been  in  human  shape,  are  chiefly  worshipped,  at 
a  more  primitive  grade  of  culture;  while  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  chiefly 

•  '^ProcoodingrH  S  P.R."  xii  160. 

t  Mr*  Allen  uayK  ihut  '•  the  neolittjlc  remains  of  the  Mentone  caves  are  of  a  grade  of 
ciiltiire  e&rlier  and  Mirnpler  than  any  known  to  us  elsewhere'*  (p.  65).  Was,  then,  a 
facoe  of  iron  not  fuund  with  the  tall  skeleton  1 
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worshipped  at  a  higher  grade  of  coltnre.  Now  this  is  the  reverse  of 
what  saits  Mr.  Allen's  system.  The  people  of  the  higher  grade  shoald 
have  the  purer  faith.  My  instance  is  that  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Banks  Island,  as  contrasted  with  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Fiji.  The 
former  worship  spirits  that  never  were  haman,  rather  than  ghosts  of 
men.  The  latter  worship  ghosts  of  men  rather  than  spirits  never 
faaman.  Thna  ghost-worship  *'  accompanies  a  more  considerable 
advance  in  the  arts  of  life  than  the  pare  spirit-worship."  *  All  this 
is  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  expect  on  Mr.  Allen's  hypothesis. 

To  this  fact  Mr.  Allen  might  perhaps  reply  in  his  own  words 
•(p.  437) :  '*  Where  spirits  exist  in  abundance  and  pervade  all  nature, 
I  still  fail  to  understand  why  they  may  not  be  referred  to  the  one 
known  source  and  spring  of  all  ghostly  beings."  We  can  only  say 
that  the  Banks  Islanders  do  not  so  refer  Qat,  to  whom  they  pray  as 
we  do  to  God.  And  the  point  is  that  they  have  reached  this  higher 
conception  of  the  never  human  Qat,  a  spirit,  though  they  are  on  a 
lower  level  of  culture  than  the  Solomon  Islanders,  who  chiefly  worship 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Allen  says :  "If  any  one  can  show  me  a 
race  of  spirit- believers  who  do  not  worship  their  own  ancestral  spirits 
....  I  will  gladly  hear  him."  Now  Dr.  Codriugton  writes :  *'  In  the 
western  isles  the  offerings  are  made  to  ghosts  and  consumed  by  fire  as 
well  as  eaten  ;  in  the  eastern  islands "  (Banks  and  New  Hebrides) 
^'  they  are  made  to  spirits,  and  there  is  no  sacrificial  fire  or  meal  " 
{pp.  cU.  p.  129).  The  Banks  Islanders,  however,  when  in  danger, 
pray  to  dead  friends  as  well  as  to  non-human  spirits.  The  fact  is 
that  stages  of  advance  in  culture  do  not  correspond  with  stages  of 
-advance  in  religion  to  the  extent  which  Mr.  Allen  imagines.  We 
have  seen  that  the  three  progressive  stages  of  custom  about  the  dead 
all  coexist  in  the  same  very  low  stage  of  culture.  The  body-preserving 
and  burying  blacks  ought  to  have  no  notion  of  the  life  of  the  separate 
ghost  after  death.  Much  less  ought  they  to  have  the  notion  of  gods 
who  never  were  mortal  men.  But  this  notion  they  do,  in  fact, 
possess.  Thus,  among  Australians  of  the  Darling  we  find  Baiame, 
Carbon  Massa,  **The  Great  Master."  We  have  also  Nurrumdere, 
Pondjel,  Pirnmeheal,  a  gigantic  man  who  lives  behind  the  clouds,  is 
kind,  is  rarely  named,  but  always  with  respect.t  These  gods  seem 
'too  high  for  the  social  stage  of  their  peoples.  They  are  usually,  in 
part  at  least,  creators,  and  are  engaged  in  the  eternal  dualistic  con- 
flict with  their  malevolent  opposites.  Yet  all  this  occurs  among  low 
savages,  who  practise  all  three  ways  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  In 
Australia  as  in  Africa  great  gods,  but  infrequently  worshipped,  and, 
ex  hypothesis  latest   in  evolution,  lie  behind  the  fetishes  and  human 

*  CodriDgton,  "Melanesia/'  p.  122. 

t  Dawkins,  "Aborigines  of  Australia/'  p.  47.     One  may  cite  two  sach  accounts  of 
the  *'  Bora,"  or  tribal  mysteries,  as  have  reached  us. 
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ghosts,  who  are  much  more  faBhionable  objects  of  cult.  This  cannot 
conceivably  be  the  result  in  Australia  of  kingship  and  the  deification 
cf  royal  ancestors.  The  Australians  have  scarcely  the  germs  of  the 
institution  of  rank.  Thus  I  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Allen*8  system 
accounts  either  for  the  never  human  worshipful  spirits  (as  Qat)  of 
Banks  Island,  or  for  the  vague  great  gods  of  Australians  and  other  low 
races,  such  as  Andamanese  and  Bushmen.  I  can  anticipate  one  way  for 
Mr.  Allen  out  of  this  quandary.  As  savages  have  been  existing  for 
dateless  centuries,  ilr,  Allen  may  say,  *"  Your  blacks  are  degraded  from 
A  higher  level  of  culture,  from  a  social  condition  of  kingship,  in  which 
they  evolved  these  higher  gods  of  theirs. '  This  is  the  old  orthodox 
position.  But  not  one  native  piece  of  pottery  or  even  (to  my  know- 
ledge) one  stone  arrowhead  of  ancient  date  has  been  discovered  in 
Australian  soil.  These  blacks  show  no  traces  of  higher  culture  in  the 
past. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  the  great  gods  of  Australia, 
Masters  and  Makers,  we  have  analogues  to  the  advanced  gods  of 
civilised  peoples.  But  we  are  not  told  how  they  were  evolved  out 
of  corpses  or  ghosts,  in  a  stage  of  culture  where,  in  Mr.  Allen's 
hypothesisi,  they  have  no  business  to  find  themselves.  Indeed,  he 
says,  **  among  very  primitive  tribes  we  find,  as  a  rule,  only  very 
domestic  and  very  recent  objects  of  worship  "  (p.  74).  If  so,  let  him 
explain  our  exceptions.  Pirmneheal  and  his  peers,  if  not  much 
worshipped,  are  certainly  objects  of  religious  belief.  And  they  are 
worshipped,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  the  Bora,  the  savage  Eteusinia, 
are  held  in  their  honour,  while  they  keep  up  ethically  the  cause  of 
good  against  evil. 

All  this  is  a  scanty  sample  of  facts  in  detail.  All  this  is  swamped, 
or  rather  is  overlooked,  in  what  Cambridge  men  used  to  call  **  a  hasty 
G/'  in  Mr.  Allen's  large  and  imposing  generalisation.  But  these  are 
**  profound  questions/*  not  to  be  solved  by  generalisations  baaed  on 
neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  disbelief,  of  contradictory  facts.  Even  if  these 
facta  be  called  exceptional,  it  is  exceptions  that  we  must  study,  if  we 
would  advance  knowledge* 

Omitting,  as  I  said  I  would  do,  sacred  stones,  stakes,  trees,  and 
temples,  I  come  to  chapter  viii.,  *'  The  Gods  of  Egypt."  In  this  field  Mr. 
Allen  and  I  are  alike  mere  amateurs,  ignorant  of  the  language.  I  have, 
however,  read  a  good  deal  of  German,  French,  English,  and  Dntch 
erudition  about  the  subject,  as,  no  doubt,  has  Mr.  Allen.  He  says : 
'*  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  (but  in  Egypt)  can  we  trace  so  well  such 
a  continuous  development  from  the  very  simplest  beginnings  to  the 
very  highest  phases  of  mysticism  and  philosophic  theology  ^  (p.  1 55). 
Again,  **  In  Egypt  alone,  of  aU  civilised  countries,  does  our  record  go 
back  to  the  remote  period  when  the  religions  conception  was  still  at 
the  common  savage  level,  and  follow  it  continuously  .   .  .  (p.  15C). 
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By  a  ooDceptdoQ  stQl  "  at  the  oommon  savage  level,"  Mr.  Allen  allodes 
to  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  dead  and  care  of  the  preserved  corpse, 
^  Early  Egyptian  religion  bases  itself  entirely  upon  two  main  founda- 
tions, ancestor- worship  and  totemism  "  (p.  157).  Abont  the  origin  of 
totemism,  we  know  nothing,  so  I  do  not  pnrsne  that  line  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  do,  however,  observe  that  Mr.  Allen  derives  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
from  the  ''  shapeless  head-stone  "  of  the  grave.  This  is  very  cnriona. 
The  Egyptians  mnst  once  have  abandoned  the  first  stage  of  corpse- 
preservation  and  mummies,  in  favour  of  the  second  stage,  burial  undep 
head-stones.  This  became  so  general  that,  out  of  head-stones 
obelisks  were  evolved.  Egypt  then  returned,  we  do  not  know  when 
or  why,  to  stage  number  one,  and  to  mummies.  The  earliest 
obelisks  known  to  Dr.  Birch  are  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties ; 
they  were  placed,  7U)t  07eit  graves,  but "  before  the  doors  of  sepulchres.'* 
Mr.  Allen  does  not  seem  to  dilate  on  proofs  of  the  second  stage 
(burial  in  earth)  among  the  Egyptians.  This,  however,  is  necessary 
to  his  argument. 

To  return  to  what  he  does  say,  I  am  wholly  unconvinced  that 
Egyptian  religion  has  no  origins  beyond  totemism  and  ancestor- 
worship,  or  that  "  in  the  tombs  themselves  we  can  trace  a  gradual 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  from  corpse-worship  to  god- 
worship."  I  have  already  declined  to  admit  that  worship  is  the  only 
test  of  a  God.  He  may^  and  often  does,  exist  in  belief,  as  a  Maker 
and  Master,  and  an  opponent  of  evil,  though  His  worshippers  are 
pard  et  infrequevUes,  Now,  in  the  oldest  tombs,  we  find,  as  gods, 
Osiris,  Horus,  Thoth,  Seb,  Nut,  Hathor,  Anubis,  and  others.*  Already, 
under  the  second  dynasty,  the  kings  added  to  their  own  name  that  of 
Ba,  ''  sons  of  Ba,"  the  sun ;  while  Seb  is  the  earth,  Nut  is  the  heaven, 
and  Thoth  the  moon.  Thus  our  earliest  lists  of  Egyptian  gods 
contain  several  not  **  at  the  lowest  savage  level  "  of  corpse-  or  ghost- 
worship.  Therefore,  Mr.  Allen's  assertion  seems  to  me  incorrect. 
Indeed,  he  admits  that  there  are  Egyptian  gods,  *'  not  immediately  or 
certainly  resolvable  into  deified  ancestors,"  but  he  is  not  sure  that  we 
cannot  ''  trace  them,  in  the  last  resort,  to  deified  ancestors  of  various 
ruling  families  or  dominant  cities  "  (p.  163). 

I  can  imagine  several  ways  in  which  a  more  or  less  ingenious 
person  could  prove,  to  his  own  private  satisfaction,  that  "  the  blessed 
son  himself ''  was  ''  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame-coloured  tafieta,"  and 
deified  ancestress  of  the  Egyptian  royal  family.  Bat  such  exercises  of 
fancy  would  not  persuade  me  that  heaven,  earth,  the  sun,  and  so  forth, 
were  ever  anybody's  deified  ancestors. 

No^  when  we  first  meet  Egyptian  religion,  we  find  the  cult  of  the 
dead^  and  we  also  (as  in  Australia)  find  belief  in  great  gods.  ^  One  of 

•  Lieblein,  op,  cit,  p.  7. 
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them  (bb  in  Australia)  was  engaged  with  his  opposite  in  the  amYdreal 
dnaliatic  conflict  of  good  and  evil. 

Mr*  Allen  makes  much  of  Odiris  aa  an  actual  ancestral  mummy  and 
spirit,  once  a  real  man.  To  Mannbardt  and  Lieblein,  he  represents 
the  sun,  I  have*  myself,  no  theory  of  hie  original  form  or  significance. 
He  is  figured  as  a  mummy,  holding  the  emblems  of  power,  and  he 
possessed^  among  other  functions  of  a  contradictory  kind,  the  throne  of 
the  dead. 

Conceivably  he  may  once  have  walked  the  earth,  and,  on  his 
decease^  may  have  been  '*  The  Dead  Chief  of  Abydos  "  (p.  164' ).  But, 
even  then,  his  worshippers  may  have  also  believed  in  other  gods, 
Nut,  Seb,  and  so  on,  who  never  were  human  beings,  just  as  the 
*' low  down"  Banks  Islanders  worship  spirits  which  never  were 
human  beings.  We  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  but  we  do  know 
that  races  without  any  chiefs  at  all  already  believe  in^  and  honour 
gods  whom  nothing  proves  to  have  ever  been  men,  corpses,  or  ghosts, 

I  shall  not  dispute  about  the  fact  of  Osiris  owning  too  many  graven 
for  one  dead  chief.  So  does  Tsui  Goab  in  Africa.  But  please 
observe  Mr.  Allen's  logic  !  He  draws  a  parallel  between  local  Osirises 
and  local  saints.  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  But 
the  point  is  that  Osiris  was  believed  to  be  huried  at  a  number  of 
places.  Now  nobody  says  that  Our  Lady  is  buried  at  Lourdes,  and 
at  Loretto,  or  even  that  these  shrines  contain  relics  of  her  (p.  169)* 
The  cases  are  not  parallel  cases.  In  brief,  Osiris  may,  or  may  not, 
have  once  been  a  human  being,  a  corpse,  a  ghost,  a  god.  But,  as 
soon  as  we  meet  Osiris,  we  also  meet  other  god^^  who  can  have  been 
none  of  these  things.  We  cannot  say  historically  which  sort  of  god 
is  the  earlier  in  Egypt. 

I  wish  to  keep  out  of  totems,  but  here  is  another  example  of  Mr. 
Allen's  logic :  "  May  I  add  that  the  worship  of  totems  .  ,  .  very  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  custom  of  carving  the  totem-animal  on  the 
grave-stick  or  grave-board  ?  The  custom  is  still  universal  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North-Western  America  *'  (p.  174). 

I  would  like  evidence  for  this  universality.  Of  course  no  reference 
IB  given.  In  fact,  the  totem  on  a  Red  Indian  grave-post  is  represented 
leversed,  upside  down,  just  as  the  leopards  are  reversed  on  the  shields 
of  English  kings,  opposite  the  accounts  of  their  deaths,  in  mediaeval 
chronicles.  The  reversed  Crane  on  a  grave-post  means,  **  A  man  of 
the  Cranes  lies  here/*  De  Brosees  asks,  "  Do  we  worship  saints 
because  we  paint  them  on  our  banners,  or  do  we  paint  them  on  our 
banners  because  we  worship  them  ? "  In  the  same  way,  Indians 
carve  or  paint  their  totems  reversed  on  their  grave* posts,  because  they 
revere  their  totems ;  they  don't  revere  them  because  they  paint  them 
on  their  grave^poats*  This  is  certain,  or  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
carving  on  grave* posts  is  not  the  origin  of  totemism.      For,  all  over 
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the  eavage  world  we  find  people  worshipping  totems  who  do  not  carve 
totems  on  grave-posts.  Bat  the  system  of  the  sacred  corpse,  sacred 
tomb,  sacred  tombstone  leads  Mr.  Allen  into  conjectures  demonstrably 
weak.  However,  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  *'  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  wholly  to  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that 
every  individual  god  "  (say  Aphrodite)  "  was  necessarily  once  a  parti- 
cular dead  man"  (p.  174). 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Allen  (for  I  do  not  follow  him  into  the  gods 
of  Israel,  and  into  Christianity),  I  remark  a  kind  of  anticipatory  reply 
;to  one  of  my  arguments.  I  have  insisted  that  gods  of  considerable 
refinement.  Makers  and  Masters,  occur  among  even  the  lowest  savages, 
as  do  Nut  and  Seb,  and  Ba  in  Egypt.  These  beings,  says  Mr.  Allen, 
''are»gods  to  talk  about,  not  gods  to  adore — mythological  conceptions 
rather  than  religions  beings  "  (p.  176). 

^'  They  get  there  all  the  same."  And  how  do  they  get  there  ? 
In  his  second  chapter  Mr.  Allen  is  a  little  severe  on  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
and  myself  for  neglecting  '^  the  very  essentials  of  religion,"  and  only 
approaching  it  **  from  the  point  of  view  of  myth  ";  for  being  con- 
cerned with  ^'  gods  to  talk  about,  not  gods  to  adore,"  ''  mythological 
conceptions  rather  than  religious  beings."  This  a  little  disconcerts 
me,  as  the  main  religious  argument  of  my  book  turns  on  the  differ- 
ence between  man's  religious  mind  when  he  adores  a  god,  and  his 
mythopoeic  mind  when  he  tells  yarns  about  a  god.  You  can  hardly 
find  lower  savages  than  the  Bushmen ;  yet  they  adore  and  worship 
Qing.  ^'  He  made  all  things  and  we  pray  to  him,  '  Are  we  not  thy 
children  ?  See'st  thou  not  that  we  hunger  ? '  "  Vocem  Christianam 
ncUuraliter  exdamant,  as  Tertnllian  says.  But  while  father  and  friend 
in  religion  and  worship,  Qing  is  a  non-natural  sorcerer  in  myth.  Now 
whence  came  the  conception  of  Qing?  These  gods,  AH- fathers, 
among  low  savages  who  have  no  royal  family  to  deify,  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  Mr.  Allen.  They  are  gods  not  merely  to  '*  talk  about,"  but 
"  to  adore."  They  are  "  religious  *'  as  well  as  **  mythological  "  con- 
ceptions. They  are  not  worshipped  merely  in  private ;  they  are  adored 
in  certain  high  and  rare  acts  of  tribal  religion.  They  may  often 
be  superseded  by  lower  objects  of  worship,  as  Onranos  is  superseded  in 
'Greek  cult ;  but  Zeus  also  is  the  sky,  and  never  was  a  mortal  man. 
Mr.  Allen's  system  does  not  at  all  account,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for 
the  highest  gods  of  the  lowest  savages,  some  of  whom  by  his  hypothesis 
ought  not  to  have  soared  above  fondling  or  eating  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  aunts  and  uncles.  These  deities  really  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
by  calling  them  **gods  to  talk  about."  Their  very  position  of  neg- 
lect, where  it  occurs,  is  a  problem  ;  for  being,  ex  hypothesis  the  latest 
as  they  are  the  purest  conceptions  yet  evolved,  they  nevertheless 
sometimes  appear  not  to  be  fashionable,  but  almost  forsaken,  except  on 
some  grand  occasions.     It  is  as  if  we  were  got  among  Hebrews  who 
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adore  beasts^  ghoatSj  oorpaes^  and  fetishes,  bat  shyly  let  oat  that  they 
do  know  a  god,  Jehovah ,  the  maker  of  the  world,  now  a  deity 
rather  en  rdraitc.  Without  the  prophets,  Greece  might  have  found 
the  Hebrews  in  this  deplorable  situation,  which  is  not  unmatched 
among  savages.  Yet  we  find  the  analogues  of  the  higher  gods  of 
low  savages  rather  than  the  analogues  of  ancestral  spirits  among 
the  deities  of  polytheism,  Zeus  and  Apollo. 

All  my  facts  and  my  objections,  as  based  on  them,  may  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Allen  and  been  rejected  by  him  for  some  reasons  of 
which  I  am  unaware*  If  he  has  not  rejected  the  evidence  I  produce 
but  has  overlooked  it,  he  may  modify  his  theory  of  "  corpse- worship 
as  the  protoplasm  of  religion''  (p.  438),  for  he  ^'does  not  hold  dog* 
matically  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  "  his  **  elaborate  doctrine^  I, 
too,  will  gladly  admit  that  there  is  a  progress  from  corpse-preserving 
aud  corpse-worshipping,  to  corpse-burying  and  corpse- fearing,  and 
th(?aoe  to  corpse-burning  and  a  refined  idea  of  immortality,  when  Mr. 
Allen,  or  any  one  else,  disproves  the  facts  which  I  have  selected  from 
the  first  books  on  my  shelves  As  I  helped  Mr.  Alien  to  what  he 
seemed  to  need,  a  theory  of  why  man  turned  from  corpse- loving  to 
corpse- dreading,  I  add  a  slight  item  of  evidence  for  my  improvised 
suggestion*  ''  Ghosts  of  men  whose  heads  have  been  taken  *'  (as  in 
the  corpse-loving  stage)  **  are  seen  withont  their  heads.''  *  Now  I  only 
know  one  person  who  ever  saw  a  ghost  with  no  head  •  he  is  the  most 
acute  and  accurate  observer  of  my  acquaintance.  He  tells  me  that 
his  hair  stood  up  in  horror  and  raised  the  cap  on  his  head.  This,  then, 
this  grim  appearance  of  the  headless  corpse,  may  have  led  from 
corpse-loving  to  the  fear  (and  burial)  of  corpses.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  circumstance  strikes  Mr.  Allen,  but  to  me  it  appears  to  fill  up  an 
empty  place  in  his  elaborate  doctrine.  I  have  tried  to  make  service- 
able comments  on  only  a  part  of  his  large  book,  and  I  hope  he  may 
allow  fas  est  d  ab  kosU  doc€Ti,     The  hostility  is  only  theological.t 
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t  Aft«r  wting  thU  critique,  1  con  suited  an  article  of  mine  on  part  of  Mr.  Alleii*» 

Iheorj  (*■  Waa  Jekovah  a  Fetish  Stone  T  *  Contbmporaky  RkVjew,  March  1890).    I 

r0nd  that  I  there  argued  against  Mr.  Allen's  hjpotheaii  that  worshipped  itones  were 

igiiialJy  head-stones  of  graTen,  because  I  saw  no  evidence  that  stone-worshippii^ 

I  llOried,  as  a  rule,  under  head  stones.     The  Hebrews  boned  mainlj  in  caves  and 

#i|ralchres,  jet  had  revered  standing  stones  of  different  kinds.     This  argument 

l#tllf  sppesTB  fair  to  myself,  but  I  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Allen  now  produces  much 

I  evidence  for  head-stones  among  stone -wofk  hi  ^>ping  races.     That  some  instances  might 

be  otTered  is  verj  probable,  but  a  considerable  collection  of  such  facts  seems  necessary 

lo  the  argument. 
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THE  death  of  the  Dachesa  of  Teck  produced  one  of  those  curious 
exhibitions  of  feeling  which  from  time  to  time  come  over  the 
people  of  England.  We  are  curiously  shy  and  chary  of  showing 
anything  which  looks  like  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  yet  we  are  the 
most  emotional  people  in  the  world,  swayed  from  one  moment  to  the 
other  by  any  gust  of  popular  feeling,  and  are  as  demonstrative  in  onr 
sorrows  as  in  our  joys.  We  are  very  apt  to  elevate  individuals 
as  well  as  sentiments  into  positions  quite  apart  from  their  real  claim 
to  distinction,  and  if  they  have  obtained  any  hold  on  our  imagination 
we  are  prepared  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  their  shrine ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  when,  carried  away  by  a  burst  of  popular  indignation 
or  admiration,  the  country  has  well-nigh  lost  its  head.  We  are,  at 
the  same  time,  a  discriminating  nation,  and  we  have  a  high  standard 
of  life  for  those  who,  by  birth  or  any  other  accident,  are  placed 
on  a  pinnacle  of  general  observation;  and  we  are  always  eager* 
to  bear  tribute  to  virtues  and  qualities  which  find  a  responsive  chord 
in  our  hearta  The  virtues  which  make  a  useful  life,  a  happy  home, 
4ure  those  which  bind  us  all  together,  and  we  look  for  them  in  the 
households  of  the  most  exalted  in  the  land,  where  the  example  we 
prize  has  ever  been  set.  With  all  our  criticism  we  realise  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  which  beset  the  path  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  necessity  nor  the  obligation  to  work,  and  our  admiration 
is  genuine  and  unbounded  when  we  see  the  lives  of  such  people  spent 
in  one  unending  round  of  labour  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  gave  her  time  and  thoughts  more  ungrudgingly 
to  the  task  she  took  in  hand  than  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  it  always 
seemed  a  pleasure  to  her  to  be  asked  to  undertake  work,  even  though 
it  entailed  a  great  sacrifice.     We  are  always  anxious  not  to  make 
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comparisona  when  we  find  a  class  all  doing  the  same  work  in  the  same 
way  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  the  miafortune  of  some,  or  shall  we 
say,  the  fortune  of  others^  to  be  endowed  with  a  personality  which, 
in  itself,  gives  them  an  advantage  with  which  neither  title,  money,  nor 
position  can  come  into  competition.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Dachess  of  Teck:  her  royal  appearance,  her  genial  manner,  her 
kindly  recognition,  her  deep-toned  voice,  her  aweet  smile,  and  her 
intensely  sympathetic  nature  made  every  one  with  whom  she  came  into 
contact  her  devoted  servant ;  and  that  popularity  was  not  confined  to 
those  who  came  into  intimate  relations  with  her,  bnt  was  shared  by 
many  in  the  poorer  and  lower  walks  of  life,  who  had  never  received 
more  attentions  than  the  kindly  recognition  and  smile  which  were  her 
unfailing  characteristic. 

The  life  of  our  Royal  Family  has  very  little  privacy ;  indeed,  they 
live  absolately  in  public,  and  the  fierce  light  which  beats  on  them 
discovers  what  faults  and  shortcomings  there  may  be  with  a  rapidity 
«nd  a  ruthless  criticism  which  is  extended  to  perhaps  no  other 
position.  They  lead  their  lives  among  ns,  entering  into  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  nation  ;  and  perhaps  of  no  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Family  may  that  be  more  truly  said  than  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  ; 
and  it  was  not  only  among  her  relations  and  her  equals,  but  among 
those  who  served  her,  or  came  across  her  in  any  capacity,  that  she  was 
beloved.  In  any  position  in  life  she  would  have  been  a  remarkable 
person,  because  her  courage  and  determination  were  striking,  and 
flhe  had  a  capacity  for  grasping  facts  and  details,  and  a  glorious 
disregard  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  surmoonting  difficulties, 
which  inspired  those  around  her  with  a  confidence  which,  but  for  the 
conviction,  would  have  been  wanting.  Nothing  ensures  success  like  a 
belief  in  the  cause  a  person  undertakes  j  and  the  Duchess  rarely 
interested  herself  in  any  work  with  which  she  was  not  personally 
acquainted,  or  of  which  she  had  not  mastered  the  details,  and  having 
once  satisfied  herself  that  the  cause  was  a  worthy  one,  she  took  it  up 
heart  and  soul* 

There  is  one  noticeable  fact  in  this  aspect  of  the  charitable  life  and 
work  of  every  member  of  our  Royal  Family,  that  their  patronage  and 
approval  may  always  be  considered  by  the  public  as  the  hall-mark  of  the 
worth  and  respectability  of  any  work  in  which  they  interest  themselves* 
The  endless  calls  on  their  support  are  carefully  considered  by  them  and 
their  advisers,  and  nothing  is  ever  undertaken  by  any  of  them  without 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  as  t^o  the  aims,  financial  position  and  pros- 
pect of  success  of  any  undertaking  in  which  they  engage.  As  a  rule, 
fio  charitable  work  in  its  initiation  can  secure  royal  patronage  unless 
its  scope  is  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  success*  Most  enterprises  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  struggling 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  only  when  thoroughly  well  established  oan 
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royal  patronage  be  accorded  them.  The  necessity  of  snch  safeguards 
mast  be  recognised  by  all ;  and  often  was  the  Duchess  of  Teck  ap- 
pealed to^  and  often  did  she  sorrowfully  refuse,  to  help  a  charity  which 
she  knew  was  needed,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community, 
because  she  realised  the  great  responsibility  which  her  name  carried, 
and  felt  the  dangers  which  an  indiscriminate  patronage  would 
give.  A  great  deal  of  her  time  was  spent,  however,  in  helping  sucb 
schemes  privately,  in  order  that  she  might,  when  they  were  well  estab- 
lished, give  them  her  name  and  support ;  and  what  gave  her  greater 
pleasure  than  anything  else  was  to  watch  the  growing  strength  of 
charities  with  which  she  had  been  associated,  privately  and  publicly, 
almost  from  their  birth,  and  which  she  knew  had  largely  grown  k> 
usefulness  by  the  fact  that  she  was  interested  and  believed  in 
their  aims. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  task  of  discrimination  to  which  the* 
Princess  adhered  entailed  much  inquiry  and  correspondence;, 
and  one  cannot  measure  the  labour  such  occupations  bring  by 
the  number  of  public  appearances  made  by  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  our  Royal  House.  No  doubt  the  people  in  attendance  on 
the  Royal  Family  undertake  a  certain  amount  of  the  formal  and  routine- 
correspondence  ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  letters  during  the  year 
which  they  must  write  themselves,  and  there  are  people  to  be  seen, 
arrangements  to  be  made,  plans  to  be  discussed,  and  a  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours  stretched  to  carry  out  the  work  of  many  more ;  and  side 
by  side  with  this  there  are  the  domestic  ties  and  duties  which  are  never 
overlooked,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  were  her 
first  and  foremost  thought.  The  life  of  Royalty  in  these  days  is  no 
sinecure  ;  no  people  are  more  the  servants  of  the  country  than  they, 
and  the  reproach  can  never  be  made  that  they  have  ever  neglected  an 
opportunity  or  a  petition  for  help  or  assistance.  We  are  proud  of 
our  monarchy ;  we  revere  the  Queen,  and  we  are  bound  to  her 
children  by  no  ordinary  feelings  of  affection  and  respect.  But  we  put  a 
high  ideal  before  them  and  an  exacting  standard  of  character  and  work, 
and  we  do  not  pay  them  too  highly  for  all  that  we  ask  of  them,  and 
that  they  do  willingly.  We  often  a£5rm  that,  if  a  certain  amount 
of  work  is  expected  from  them,  they  have  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  do  that  work  with  as  little  fatigue  as  possible ;  and  that  is  in 
a  great  measure  true.  They  can  arrange  their  own  plans  for  their 
own  time^  they  need  never  worry  about  catching  trains  or  suffer  from 
the  hundred  little  worries  inseparable  from  the  lives  of  less  exalted  per- 
sonages. But  we  must  also  remember  that  they  have  to  pay  more  for 
everything  than  we ;  they  have  to  spend  more  money  in  every  way 
both  in  charity  and  other  objects  that  they  can  rarely  refuse  ;  and  thai 
with  all  these  claims  they  cannot  relax  the  dignity  and  appearance 
they  are  bound  to  make  as  the  representatives  of  the  richest  country 
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ixL  the  world.  Considering  all  these  things,  they  mast  themselves  be 
forced  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  and  to  a  great  extent  find  the  sinews 
of  war  by  their  own  personal  supervision  and  actnai  labour.  In  no 
one  fl  life  was  this  more  truly  the  case  than  in  the  Dnchess  of  TecVs, 
for  it  was  no  secret  that  she  was  never  a  rich  woman ;  indeed,  for  her 
position  and  what  was  expected  of  her,  she  was  really  poor,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  work  and  correspondence  was  done  by  herself,  partly 
because  she  knew  how  much  more  a  letter  from  her  would  gratify  the 
recipient  and  help  the  object  she  had  in  view,  and  also  because,  without 
extra  secretariat,  she  could  never  have  overtaken  the  vast  amount  of 
writing  wbich  her  everyday  life  entailed.  It  only  needed  a  visit  to 
White  Lodge  during  the  short  time  before  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  work  of  the  Duchesses  Needlework  Guild  to  realise  what  a  hard- 
worked  woman  she  was  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  can  speak  not 
only  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which 
appeals  for  help  from  the  Guild  long  adter  the  appointed  time  for  appli- 
cation had  elapsed  were  at  once  responded  to,  and  how  generonsly  and 
thoughtfully,  year  after  year,  the  localities  were  remembered.  A 
clergyman  in  a  very  poor  pariah  in  North  London  was  appointed^ 
some  five  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  our  very  cold 
winters,  to  a  living  where  there  were  no  well-to-do  people  or  outside 
support.  He  found  the  greatest  distress  and  destitution  and  a 
grievous  want  of  clothing  among  the  men,  who  were  in  a  discon- 
tented and  rebellious  state  of  mind  from  the  great  want  they  were 
undergoing,  and  also  from  the  intiuence  of  a  large  number  of 
French  socialists  living  in  the  district*  After  trying  many  people 
he^  applied  in  despair  to  the  Ducehss,  telling  her  hia  story,  and 
imploring  help.  He  was  a  stranger  in  London,  and  quite  un- 
known to  her,  but  by  return  of  post  a  letter  came  from  the 
Duchess  herself,  asking  him  to  go  and  see  her  at  once,  which  he  did, 
and  be  came  back,  not  only  not  empty  handed,  but  comforted  by  her 
large-hearted  sympathy  and  ready  response  to  his  appeal,  which 
was  kept  alive  by  subsequent  substantial  yearly  assistance.  Two 
days  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  the  Dake  had  occasion  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  people  in  that  parish,  and  found  nothing  more  genuine 
and  sincere  than  the  tears  of  regret  and  siorrow  for  the  good  friend 
who  was  gone,  and  who  had  come  to  them  in  their  hour  of  dire  need* 
This  is  only  one  incident,  and  one  perhaps  hardly  worth  recording,  but 
it  came  quite  accidentally  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  a  like  kind  which  will  never  be  heard  of  by  the  great 
public  outside  the  little  world  in  which  we  all  live.  But  it  was  on  a 
par  with  the  kindly  womanly  sympathy  of  her  nature,  which  could  not 
bear,  if  there  was  suSering,  not  to  mitigate  it,  and  which  in  every 
way  tried  to  make  the  sorrows  of  others  her  own.  Hospital  nurses 
will  tell  of  one  of  her  visits  to  dying  patients,  and  of  her  endeavours  to 
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assuage  the  grief  of  bereaved  ones,  and  of  her  lore  and  gentleness  to 
the  little  children  whom  she  often  fonnd  orphaned  by  the  bed  of  a 
dead  father  or  mothen 

We,  who  have  always  considered  the  Duchess  of  Teck  as  an  essen- 
tially English  princess,  forget  that  she  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Germany,  and  passed  most  of  her  youth  at  the  schloss  of  Eumpenheim 
in  CasseL  She  was  bom  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Hanover,  and  did 
not  really  settle  in  England  until  after  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
late  Doke  of  Cambridge*  in  1850,  when  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 
After  that  event  she  and  her  mother  resided  at  Kew,  and,  though  the 
Queen  gave  them  rooms  in  St  James's  Palace,  now  occupied  by  tlie 
Doke  and  Duchess  of  Yorkjiihe  Duchess  of  Teck  always  considered 
Kew  her  real  home^  and  loved  it  with  a  very  lastrng  affection.  The 
Duchess  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  coronation, 
bat  was  not  in  the  Abbey,  though  she  saw  the  procession  from 
Cambridge  House,  We  all  know  her  picture  in  that  of  the  marriagd 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  some  four  years  later,  and  can  con- 
trast it  with  one  in  which  she  appears  at  the  wedding  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  1864.  The  life  of  the  Duchese  of  Cambridge 
and  Princess  Mary,  as  she  was  always  affectionately  known  in  the 
country,  was  a  very  quiet  one,  and,  though  they  took  part  in  all  State 
ceremonials  and  were  well  known  and  much  occupied  in  pablic  f  unctiooB, 
their  career  was  a  much  more  uneventful  one  than  that  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  both  much  interested  in  charitable 
work,  but  they  also  enjoyed  a  society  which  was  a  very  brilliant  on© 
in  its  way,  and  which  counted  among  its  members  Macaulay,  Motley, 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Lord  John  Rossell,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the 
Princea8*s  two  lifelong  friende,  Lady  Marian  Alford  and  Lady  Bordett 
Coutta.  Princess  Mary  was  a  woman  of  intellectual  tastes,  and  she 
had,  in  common  with  her  family,  a  marvellous  memory.  These 
qualities,  combined  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour^  made  her  a  most 
appreciative  and  charming  companion,  while  her  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner  would  have  made  her  in  any  society  a  most  attractive 
woman* 

Those  who  knew  her  in  the  days  of  her  childhood  and  early  girlhood 
speak  of  her  brightneBS  and  vivacity,  and  we  may  say,  without  being 
disi'espectfu!,  that  she  was  a  regular  tomboy  and  romp :  many  are 
the  stories  told  of  the  practical  jokes  and  mischievous  pranks  played 
at  the  old  schloss  by  the  high-spirited  pretty  girl  who  was  always  up 
to  some  mischief  or  fun.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  the 
pretty  girl,  and  consequently  the  pet,  not  only  of  her  parents,  bat 
of  every  one  who  came  into  contact  with  her.  The  Princess  was  a 
very  good  musician  ;  she  had  a  very  delightful  voice,  and  sang  with 
great  expression   and  sympatheticaliy,  and  up  to  a  very  few  years 
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ago  would  siog  ballads  in  a  very  toucliing  aod  pathetic  manner- 
She  had  a  good  deal  of  artistic  feeling  and  knowledg©j  which  was 
much  developed  by  her  marriage,  for  her  husband  had  naturally  a 
very  keen  artistic  appreciation,  and  their  pretty  home  at  the  White 

ige  was  the  beat  illustration  of  the  Duke  of  Teck's  knowledge 
and  love  of  hHc*d'hrm\ 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  Princess 
^lary  remained  so  many  years  unmarried.  She  always  disliked  and 
^refused  any  foreign  suitor,  and  it  is  hardly  a  breach  of  discretion  to 
say  that  at  one  time  it  was  thought  she  might  make  her  home  in  one 
of  the  great  territorial  houses  of  England,  But  tradition  had  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  powerful  to  lead  the  country  to  remember  that  in 
the  early  days  of  English  history  the  daughters  of  the  sovereign 
mated  with  the  great  nobles  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes 
of  the  Princess,  the  hope  never  bore  fruit.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  admired  her  enormously,  was  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
become  a  suitor,  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  matchmaker  jtwir  txrceUtncc  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  supposed  to  have  planned  an  alliance  between 
his  nephew  and  the  English  princess*  But  all  these  schemes  fell  through, 
and  the  Princess  remained  fancy  free  till  she  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  when  she  married  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg  and  the  beautiful  Countess  Hohenstein.  It  is  no  vulgar 
flattery  to  say  that  no  more  handsome  couple  ever  plighted  troth  to  one 
another,  for  the  Duke  was  wall  known  as  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  day,  and  if  Princess  Mary  had  lost  some  of  the  freshness  of 
youth,  she  had  developed  into  a  most  beautiful  and  stately  woman.  The 
quiet  wedding  in  Kew  Church,  which  has  always  been  associated  with 
every  tender  reminiscence  in  her  life,  was  attended  by  the  Queen, 
who,  in  her  early  widowhood,  came  and  stood  beside  the  bride,  as  a 
token  of  the  love  and  affection  which  have  always  bound  all  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  together  ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  marriage  was 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Princess,  in  carrying  out  her 
determination  not  to  marry  a  foreigner,  had  found  a  husband  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached,  and  with  whom  she  was  to  spend  her  life 
in  her  beloved  England. 

The  early  married  years  of  the  Duchess  were  somewhat  unevent- 
ful, for  the  life  of  retirement  she  and  her  husband  led  was  only 
broken  by  a  few  public  appearances  at  times,  and  by  visits  to  her 
friends,  and  the  birth  of  four  children  occupied  her  in  the  legitimate 
fashion  of  an  English  wife  and  mother.  She  always  lived  near  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  Kensington  Palace  was  for  many 
years  her  home.  We  need  not  go  into  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to 
her  leaving  London,  and  the  last  years  which  were  passed  at  the  White 
Lodge  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  and  most  eventful  of  her  short  but 
useful  life.     White  Lodge  haa  its  interesting    memories  which  will 
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always  be  enhanced  by  tbose  associated  with  the  DachesB.  Caro- 
line of  Anspach  was  liviog  there  when  "  the  broad-faced,  jolly- 
looking  and  very  corpulent  cavalier ''  galloped  down  on  the  afternoon 
of  Jane  14,  and  pushing  aside  the  affrighted  attendants  and  ladies^ 
who  said  the  master  of  the  house  could  not  be  disturbed  in  hia 
afternoon  Bleep,  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  waking  up  the  little 
gentleman  who  lay  on  the  bed,  and  announced  to  him  that  George  I, 
was  dead,  and  that  he  was  King  of  England,  It  was  at  the  White 
Lodge  that  Scott  places  the  meeting  between  the  Queen  and  Jeanie 
Deans,  and  the  Duchess  often  used  to  tell  that  it  was  in  her  boadoir 
that  Nelson  first  told  Lord  Sid  month  of  his  plan  for  destroy  ing  the 
power  of  the  French* 

The  family  life  of  the  DQchess  of  Teck  was  one  of  which  one  can  only 
speak  with  great  reserve  and  delicacy,  but  it  was  happy  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  She  never  was  rich  enough  to  entertain  on  any  great 
scale,  but  she  saw  her  friends  there,  and  the  little  pleasant  dinners 
she  gave  on  a  Sunday  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  her  guest.  The  repose  of  the  White  Lodge^ 
with  its  qaaiut  old-faahioned  garden,  looking  out  over  the  lovely 
glades  and  rides  of  Richmond  Park,  was  a  delightfnl  change  to 
many  tired  and  overworked  people  whom  she  loved  to  collect  aroond 
her,  and  she  had  the  faculty  of  getting  those  together  who  knew 
and  were  sympathetic  with  one  another,  and  who  were  also  remarkable 
and  interesting.  Perhaps  the  quite  small  dinner  in  the  warm 
summer  evening  out  in  the  garden,  with  only  ten  or  twelve  people^ 
and  those  mostly  children  or  relations,  and  only  three  or  four  out- 
siders, were  the  most  delightful,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
look  back  on  such  an  evening,  with  the  pleasant  talk  in  the  balcony 
until  it  was  time  to  aay  good-bye  and  drive  back  to  the  heat  and 
dust  of  London,  with  a  remembrance  of  great  pleasure,  mingled 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  such  days  will  never  return.  It 
was  then  that  it  was  pleasantest  to  see  her — the  happy  mother,  fond 
and  proud  of  her  children,  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  caring  for 
and  living  her  life  with  all  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a  strong,  powerful 
nature.  And  to  others  she  will  be  remembered  for  her  love  and 
devotion  to  the  grandchildren  who  came  to  her  under  such  happy 
augory;  she  was  proud  of  her  sons  because  they  were  high- 
minded  and  brave  men,  and  she  adored  her  daughter  because  she 
was  her  stay  and  comfort,  and  because  between  them  there  had 
always  existed  the  deepest  afiEection  and  the  truest  friendship.  Of 
all  those  who  mourn  for  her  and  miss  her,  no  one  will  feel  that  loss 
more  keenly  than  the  Dochess  of  York.  The  love  and  counsel  of  a 
good  mother  are  always  the  most  precious  right  of  a  daughter,  and 
in  exalted  positions  is  more  needed  than  the  outside  world  can  goeea  ; 
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and  in  the  death  of  the  Dacliefis  of  Teok  the  Dachefis  of  York  has 

lost  her  best  friend. 

The  realisation  of  what  must  have  been  the  hope  of  the  Bachesa 

of  Teck*B  life,  that  her  child  might  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her,  was 

granted  when  her  engagement  to  the  Dake  of  Clarence  was  announced, 
and  she  must  have  felt  more  than  satisfied  at  the  acclamation  with 
which  ifc  was  received  in  the  country.  The  dignity  with  which  the 
terrible  blow  was  borne  when  the  tragic  death  of  the  Duke  took 
place  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  when  the  scarce  whispered  hope  that 
Princess  May  might  still  be  our  future  Queen  became  a  certainty, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  chose  his  bride  in  the  English  princess,  whom  the 
country  had  in  anticipation  chosen  for  him,  because  she  was  her  mother's 
daughter,  it  brought  sunshine  again  into  the  mother's  life.  No  one  who 
saw  the  wedding  procession  on  that  lovely  July  day  will  ever  forget 
the  ringing  cheers  which  greeted  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
as  they  drove  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  or  cease  to  remember  that  the 
country  was  delighted  with  the  marriage,  because  the  bride  was  the 
daughter  of  a  princess  who  was  universally  beloved  and  respected. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  analyse  the  reasons  or  describe  the 
|ualities  which  give  influence  and  popularity,  but,  whatever  they 
aay  be,  the  Duchess  possessed  them  in  no  ordinary  degree.     There 

rwere  certain  attribntea  possessed  by  her  which  all  the  world 
acknowledged,  and  there  were  others  which  were  perhaps  only 
known  to  those  who  came  intimately  into  the  sphere  of  her  life. 
She  had  the  greatest  ^ft  vouchsafed  to  any  one,  and  that  was  that 
for  nearly  all  her  life  she  had  a  good  sound  constitution   and  great 

[  jphysical  strength,  and  these  gave  her  the  elasticity  of  spirits  which 

'made  her  so  charming  a  companion,  and  enabled  her  to  undertake 
work  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  delicate  woman  to  carry 

Lont.  She  was  not  perfect — no  one  would  say  she  was — but  she  had 
jnalities  which,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  would  have  made  her  a 
remarkable  personage  in  any  rank  in  life.  She  had  a  quick,  impulsive 
nature  and  temper,  which  always  accompany  a  character  like  hers, 
and  she  felt  and  spoke  strongly  when  her  feelings  were  roused ;  bat 
she  had  great  power,  self-control,  and  patienee,  and  she  never  forgot 

I  that  she  was  a  princess,  with  all  the  responsibilities  and  obligations 

"which  that  position  entailed.  Her  command  of  her  temper,  often 
ander  great  provocation^  was  admirable,  and  she  was  devoid  of  all  the 
small  feelings  of  jealousy  which  so  often  mar  and  ruin  a  woman's 
irmr.  She  was,  in  truth,  a  busy  woman ;  her  life  was  too  full  to 
permit  the  small  worries  which  so  often  cause  unhappiness  to  disturb 
her. 

She  was  not  methoilical,  or  very  punctual,  or  accustomed  to  an 
orderly   partition    of   her    time,    but    she    had    a    m'^m^ry    which 
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never   deserted  her,  and   was  always  able  to  remember    where   she 
placed  things  ;  and  she  never  allowed,  in  spite  of  her  many  and  varied 
engagements,  any  appointment  she  made  to  overlap  or  clash.     When 
we  know,  as  we  now  do,  that  for   some  years  past  her  conatitotioz^ 
had  been   severely  tried    by  the  strain  made  upon   it,  and  that  her 
doctors  anxiously  begged  her  to  be  more  careful,  we  can  make  ample 
allowance  for  any  shortcomiDgs  on  her  part.      She  would  not  give  up 
her  work,  and  was  much  worried  by  the  temporary  restrictions  which 
her  illness  in  the  summer  made  ueceBsary.    She  felt,  as  she  often  said, 
that  she  was  ''  there  to  do  a  little  good,  and  she  would  do  it  as  Iod^ 
as    she   oould,"     Her  wonderful   memory  added    immensely  to   her 
popularity,  for  it  enabled  her  at  any  distance  of  time  to  recognise  a 
face  she  had  once  seen,  and  to  recall  the  circumstance  of  the  meetings 
and  no  incident,  however  small,  connected  with  it  was  forgotten  by 
her.      Some  characters    appeal    to  us   in   a   special   way,  and  there 
were  qualities  of  sympathy,  charm,  and  goodness  in  the  Duchess's 
character  which  every  one  appreciated.      She  was  near  enough  to  the 
Crown  to  enjoy  all  the  dignity  and  advantage  of  the  position,  yet  free- 
of   all    the    reBponsibilities   attached   to  it,  with  tastes^   means,   and 
occupations  which    combined  to   make   life  easy  and    tranquil ;   she 
chose  a  life  full  of  work  and  effort  for  the  people  she  belonged  to  and 
among  whom  she  lived,  and  no  woman  had  a  deeper  sense  of  duty 
implanted  in  her  heart.     The  afiection  all  felt  for  her  was  laid  on 
deeper  foundations  than  any  merely  superficial  gifts  could  awake,  and 
her  popularity  was  the  reward  of  a  life  and  character  which  appealed 
to  onr  best  and  deepest  feelings* 

It  wonld  ill  become  ua  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  sorrow  which 
surrounds  the  desolate  home— desolate  perhaps  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
any  of  us  understand,  because  her  death  means  the  break  up  of  an 
ideal  family  life  which  depended  on  her,  and  her  alone.  The 
widowed  husbandj  the  bereaved  children,  know  the  depth  of  that 
sorrow  and  all  that  it  means,  and  we  would  fain  wish  that  the 
country,  for  which  she  worked  and  lived,  could  also  understand 
it  in  its  saddest  aspect  For  her  one  cannot  mourn  except  in  sa 
far  as  we  shall  all  miss  her.  If  she  had  to  live  her  life  over  again, 
one  can  hardly  think  she  would  have  wished  it  otherwise.  No  woman 
had  fulfilled  her  misaion  more  fully  than  she.  Born  to  great  position, 
title,  ability,  and  beauty^  wielding  great  influence^  happily  married,  with 
children  grown  np  and  forming  pleasant  homes  of  their  own  aronnd 
her,  she  lived  long  enough  to  endear  herself  to  her  country  by  her 
unselfishness,  kindness  of  heart,  sympathy  and  devotion.  She  never 
made  an  enemy,  she  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  she  never 
said  an  ill-natured  thing.  What  faalts  she  had  were  those  which  grow 
out  of  a  large  aud  sympathetic  nature  like  hers,  and  she  has  left 
behind  her  thousands  who,  though  they  never  knew  her,  mourn  the 
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loss  as  of  a  dear  friend.  Conld  any  one  desire  a  better  fate  ?  She  died 
in  full  enjoyment  of  strength,  with  unimpaired  powers,  living  her 
life  till  its  last  moments,  surrounded  by  those  she  loved,  leaving 
nothing  but  sunny  memories  behind  her  of  a  life  spent  in  working  for 
others.  There  can  be  no  sorrow  in  such  a  farewell,  and  those  who 
knew  her  and  loved  her  best  may  rest  assured  that  long  after  this 
generation,  which  knew  her,  has  passed  away  her  memory  will  live  in 
the  annals  of  her  country  as,  perhaps,  the  best  embodiment  of  what 
was  the  ideal  of  a  good  and  virtuous  life. 

Mabt  Jeune. 


THE  FARM  AND  THE  CITY. 


I  WAS  standing  on  a  gentle  elope  rising  slowly  out  of  the  oneom- 
promising  levels  of  the  Essex  marsh  and  the  mnd  of  the  foreshore. 
Beside  me  stood  np  against  the  clouds  the  shapeless  mins  of  an  old 
castle  ;  behind  me  were  the  orchards  of  a  four  years'  growth,  their 
harvest  over^  their  work  for  the  season  done  ;  at  my  feet  the  ebb  tide 
had  left  the  expanse  of  mud  bare  and  wet,  glittering  here  and  there 
with  strange  gleams  of  light ;  behind  the  mud  lay  Canvey  Island,  its 
flat  meadows  seeming  lower  even  than  the  mud  of  the  low  tide ; 
beyond  Canvey  rolled  the  broad  river  on  which  the  ships  go  up  and 
down  all  the  day  and  all  the  year  round ;  beyond  the  river  one  oonld 
see  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  and  the  low  cliflb  of  the  Kentish  shore. 
The  ebb  was  quite  finished;  the  autumn  sky  was  grey,  but  brightened  by 
the  frequent  appearance  of  a  cloudy  and  shaded  sun,  as  of  a  lamp  with  a 
gauze  upon  it :  this  coming  and  going  of  the  sun  caused  that  glitter- 
ing of  the  mud  and  drew  those  silver  lines  across  the  levels.  All 
these  surroundings— the  strange  prospect  of  a  stretch  of  bare  mud 
that  was  not  unlovely,  the  gleams  of  light,  the  splendid  river,  father 
of  wealth  and  fosterer  of  industry,  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance — 
suited  the  place,  and  the  mood  called  up  by  the  place,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  place.  For  here,  around  me,  were  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned 
past ;  here  was  a  new  life  springing  np ;  here  were  hapless,  dreary, 
sorrowful  stretches  of  barren  mud,  yet  touched  with  light ;  here, 
though  the  sky  was  overcast,  the  colours  of  earth  and  air  and  water 
were  tinged  with  a  gentle  melancholy ;  though  the  very  light  of  day  was 
sad,  yet  the  sunlight  intervened,  and  the  clouds,  if  you  looked  up,  were 
slowly,  slowly  falling  away  to  the  west,  leaving  in  the  east  the  promise 
of  a  golden  rose  of  dawn. 

For  this  place  was  none  other  than  the  Farm  Colony,  the  Farm  of 
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Hadleigh,  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  General  Booth,  of  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  mach,  of  which  the  world  as  yet  onderstanda  so 
little. 

For  manifest  reasons — ^especially  the  interest  which  attaches  to  any 
popular  movement — it  has  been  my  pleasure  for  many  years  to  watch 
the  Society*  or  Order,  called  the  Salvation  Army*  It  has  recently 
become  a  necessary  part  of  my  work  to  study  all  their  documents  and 
to  investigate  personally  the  practical  results  of  their  Great  Endeavour. 
It  will  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  such  an  investigation — for 
which  I  claim  no  originality— should  be  at  least  useful  in  clearing  up 
doubtful  points  in  one's  own  mind.  lb  wUl  be  also  conceded  that  the  man 
who  conceived,  created,  and  organised  this  vast  society  must  be  regarded 
BB  a  remarkable  man  ;  remarkable  if  the  charges  brought  against  him 
are  true — they  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  remarkable  in 
that  case  for  an  onbluehing  audacity,  for  a  brazen  front  worthy  of 
Titus  Oates,  for  an  andacity  in  hypocrisy  beyond  parallel ;  remarkable, 
if  the  charges  are  false,  for  hia  tenacity,  his  peraeverauce^  hie  silence 
under  attack  ;  still  more  remarkable,  if  it  should  prove  that  hie  efforts 
^re  inspired  by  a  genuine  desire  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  relieve  the 
unhappy ;  most  remarkable,  if  it  ehould  prove  that  the  machinery 
invented  by  him  is  the  most  practical  and  the  most  promising,  and 
already  the  most  fruitful  of  results,  that  has  ever  been  imagined  or 
designed. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  bear  witness  to  things  seen  and 
examined  and  proved.  I  think  that  when  one  has  become  firmly 
impressed  with  the  present  importance,  the  stable  character,  and  the 
vast  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme  as  is  now  at  work  in  our  midst,  it 
becomes  his  bounden  duty  to  testify  as  to  wbat  he  believes,  and  to 
show  cause  for  his  belief.  I  know  very  well  that  writers  better 
qualified  than  myself  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  working  of 
philanthropic  schemes  have  already  spoken  plainly  and  strongly  on 
the  subject,  I  have  before  me,  for  instance,  three  papers,  written  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  Mr,  Francis  Peek,  and  Dean  Farrar ;  no  testimony,  no 
advocacy  could  be  stronger  than  theirs.  I  have  little  to  advance  in 
addition,  little  to  urge.  I  have  few  new  facts  to  produce,  certainly 
no  new  enemies  to  defeat,  because  the  hostility  is  always  the  same. 
Why,  then,  speak  at  all  ?  Because  the  hostility  is  always  the  same ; 
because,  although  the  charges  have  been  refuted  over  and  over  again^ 
they  are  continually  repeated  ;  because  the  defence  of  five  years  ago 
is  already  partly  forgotten,  and  the  truth  must  be  repeated. 

One  does  not  desire,  in  an  experiment  of  this  magnitude,  a  chorus 
of  universal  approval.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  jealousy  and 
fiuapicion ;  opposition  makes  men  careful ;  misrepresentation  makes 
the  outside  world  doubt  and  inquire ;  hostility  is  as  useful  in  things 
aodal  as  in  things  political.     Discuasion,  even  of  a  hostile  kind,  ia 
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better  than  Bilenoe.  With  sneh  an  enterprise,  Buch  an  endeavour,  as 
thisj  it  is  as  with  a  book.  The  author  of  a  book  does  not  desire  a 
hostile  review ;  better,  however,  the  most  vigorous  '*  elating  "  than  the 
contempt  of  silence.  General  Booth  hag  been  talked  about*  Friends 
and  enemies  alike  continue  to  talk  about  him.  Meantime  the  great 
Bocial  experiment — the  ^eateat  ever  attempted— has  been  actually 
attempted ;  has  been  actaally  carried  into  practice ;  and  has  proved, 
actually,  BuccessfuL  What  it  all  means,  what  has  been  done  since 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  reported  in  1892,  concerns  the  whole  com- 
munity, I  desire  to  put  the  present  facts  before  the  world  in  the 
brief  space— but  brevity  in  this  case  is  better  than  length — usually 
accorded  to  an  article. 

I  mast  ask  the  reader  at  the  outset  to  put  aside  the  religious  part 
of  General  Booth's  work  altogether.  From  hig  point  of  view  it  cannot 
be  BO  separated.  From  our  point  of  view  it  must.  We  have  to  con- 
sider here  tlie  social  and  economic  side,  the  results  and  the  promise^ 
so  far,  of  an  experiment  ambitious,  costly,  and  audacious*  Ambitious^ 
because  it  attacks  the  terrible  problem  of  human  wreckage ;  costly. 
because  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  the  outcast  camp ;  audacious^ 
because  its  success  depends  on  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  instru- 
znents  which  carry  it  out. 

The  general  features  of  the  scheme  are  well  known.  "  Our  true 
mission/'  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  **  is  with  the  very  poor 
— the  lowest  of  all,"  Everything  most  be  considered  from  that  point 
of  view.  The  homeless,  the  workless,  the  dronkard,  the  prison  bird, 
the  hardened  criminal,  the  prostitute,  the  poor  little  child-mother,  the 
street  Arab,  the  man  who  has  got  no  trade,  the  friendleeSj  the  stranger  f 
these  are  the  people  for  whom  the  scheme  is  designed.  Always  bear 
in  mind  that  cardinal  fact. 

If  you  look  at  any  of  the  papers  and  pamphlets  which  are  issued 
from  Queen  Victoria  Street  you  will  learn  from  the  figures  how  vast 
is  the  work,  how  widespread.  Figures  are  difficult  things  to  handle  : 
they  may  mean  anything.  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  various  branches 
of  work  without  much  mention  of  figures.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
know  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  every  single  branch  of  work  so  far. 
undertaken  is  crowded  with  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I 
begin  with  the  '*  Farm  Colony  " — the  Farm  of  Hadleigh. 

The  estate  consists  of  about  3000  acres,  of  which  a  third  part  is 
under  cultivation  j  the  rest  is  used  for  pasture,  for  orchards,  for 
poultry,  and  for  brick-fields ;  there  are  four  kilns  in  active  work ; 
there  is  a  light  railway  running  down  to  their  own  wharf  and  their 
own  barges;  the  farm  is  completely  furnished  with  stables,  sheds, 
stores,  bakery,  dormitories,  residences.  There  is  a  hall  for  meetings 
and  religioos  services  ;  there  is  a  reading-room  with  a  library  ;  there  ia 
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a  hospital ;  there  is  a  refectory.  The  different  branches  are  under 
skilled  overeeerSf  and  the  workers  are  men  who  have  been  sent  down 
from  the  **  City  Colony/'  That  is  to  say,  they  are  men  taken  from 
the  streets  and  the  gutter ;  ench  men,  exactly  and  without  exception, 
as  were  mentioned  above  as  constituting  the  clienUlt  of  the  scheme. 
There  are  260  of  them. 

When  they  first  come  down  they  are  mostly  in  weak  health  ;  they 
know  nothing  about  the  work  of  agriculture ;  they  cannot  probably 
handle  a  spade  ;  their  work — this  must  be  borne  in  mind — for  some 
months  means  a  dead  loss  to  the  farm.  Presently,  under  the  stimulus 
of  good  food,  regular  hours,  and  fine  air,  they  put  on  strength  ;  they 
learn  how  to  work;  under  the  inflaence  of  example,  of  friendliness, 
and  of  kindness  they  become  good  workers.  You  will  not  find  on 
any  farm  a  body  of  labourers  who  work  with  better  will  than  these 
fellows  on  the  Essex  **  colony. '  Eemember  what  they  were — the 
wrecks  of  London,  the  wastrels  of  the  great  city,  the  helpless,  hope* 
lees  wretches  whom  prison  cannot  reform,  whom  the  Church  does  not 
touch.  Now  talk  to  them  ;  look  at  them  :  their  self-respect  has  come 
back  ;  they  are  men  once  more ;  what  the  turnkey  and  the  policeman 
cannot  do  the  farm  has  done ;  they  are  **  converted  "  in  a  sense  which 
the  General  doee  not  mean  ;  they  are  converted  from  disorder  to  order, 
from  waste  to  work,  from  crime  to  honesty — a  conversion  notable 
indeed.  These  men  remain  on  the  farm  for  three  years ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  have  learned  habits  of  work ;  they  have  passed 
through  the  craving  for  drink  ;  they  can  be  trusted.  What  becomes 
of  them  ?  Some  remain  on  the  farm  as  trained  workmen,  helpful  in 
training  others ;  some  are  taken  on  by  farmers  who  are  friendly  to 
the  cause ;  some  are  sent  abroad,  and  readily  find  places  in  the 
colonies.  You  may  read  letters  by  the  dozen  from  men  who  are 
firmly  established  in  the  better  life.  Failures,  of  course,  there  are ; 
they  consider  that  about  16  per  cent*  ''jack  it  up/'  and  go  back  ta 
the  slough  and  mire.  Out  of  a  hundred  new  hands  about  55  per 
cent  are  permanently  restored. 

Everybody  asks  whether  the  farm  pays  its  expenses.  What  do  wo 
mean  by  paying  its  expenses  ?  The  figures  show  a  deficit  of  about 
£4000  a  year ;  the  facts,  as  you  will  see  directly,  show  a  clear  gain 
of  £20,000  a  year.  But  the  figures  themgelves,  in  a  year  or  two,  will 
show  a  profit.     However,  you  shall  have  the  facts* 

Every  man  who  does  no  work  lives  on  the  labours  of  other  men. 
I^A  wastrel  of  the  London  streets  devours  and  consumes  and  uses  up, 
one  way  and  another,  at  least  £40  worth  of  food,  drink,  clothes,  light, 
fire,  and  shelter.  He  ought  to  produce  by  his  own  work  at  least  £60 
worth  of  something  or  other.  So  that  every  such  idle  and  worthless 
creature  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  of  £100  a  year.     If  260  of 
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these  creatures  are  converted  from  waya  of  waste  to  ways  of  carefial- 
nesa  there  la  a  saviog  to  the  country  of  £26,000  a  year  in  clear 
money. 

But  there  is  at  present  a  deficit  of  £4000  ;  this  must  be  dedacted« 
The  farm,  therefore,  saves  the  country  only  £22,000  a  year,  Not| 
quite  so  good,  but  still  something.  If  the  deficit  were  £10,000 
year,  the  country  would  still  save  £16,000  a  year  by  the  farm.  But 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  deficit  ia  yearly  growing  less,  and 
will  speedily  vanish. 

This  view  of  the  case  is,  I  hope,  intelligible  and  simple.  The  farm 
succeeds  in  saving  £22^000  a  year  to  the  community.  This  is  a  broad 
fact. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  best  or  the  truest  estimate  of  the  gain  to  the  oommanity  by  the 
rescue  of  a  hundred  men — less  the  failures^ — *who  were  quite  fallen, 
degraded,  and  apparently  hopeless.  The  gain  to  the  country  of  every 
single  case  can  never  be  estimated^  can  never  be  measured  by  any 
standard  ;  it  is  the  gain  of  one  more  useful  life  ;  it  is  the  gain  of  an 
example ;  it  is  the  gain  of  children  and  grandchildren — one  knows 
not  how  far  and  wide  the  gain  may  reach — brought  up  in  honesty, 
with  the  example  of  honesty  and  temperance ;  it  is  the  gain  of  one 
more  man  on  the  side  of  order ;  it  is  the  gain  of  infinite  possibilities 
in  the  direction  of  good  rather  than  of  evil.  These  gains  can  nerer  , 
be  set  down  in  figures  or  estimated  by  dollars. 

But  some  are  failures.  That  must  always  be  the  case.  Then  oar 
gain  is  less :  yes,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  failures,  who  appear, 
60  far,  to  be  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  as  the  numbers  increase 
and  more  experience  is  acquired,  the  proportion  of  failures,  it  is 
hoped,  will  diminish. 

The  treatment  of  the  men  from  the  beginning  ia  based  on  a  kindly 
sympathy :  there  is  an  assumption  that  friendship  and  kindliness  will 
meet  with  a  response ;  the  men  are  trusted ;  there  is  no  condescen- 
sion ;  there  is  no  reproach ;  they  find  oot  for  themselves  the  true 
nature  of  the  past ;  when  at  last  it  stands  before  them,  an  accnaing 
corapanion  who  will  not  leave  them,  the  day  of  reform  is  not  far  off* 
As  one  result  of  this  treatment  there  has  never  been  any  disturbance ; 
the  Hadieigh  policeman  looks  over  the  fence  upon  another  Tillage 
where  be  is  not  wanted  ;  they  settle  a  dispute,  if  any  arises,  by  them* 
selves,  and  without  brawls  and  without  fighting. 

There  is  no  giviug  of  alms  or  doles.  The  men  are  paid  for  their 
work ;  they  receive  tokens  with  which  they  buy  in  the  dining-room 
what  they  choose  or  can  afford  for  their  meals.  They  can  have  an 
excellent  breakfast  for  Sd,,  a  good  dinner  for  4d,t  a  good  tea  or 
supper  for  3^.  more.  What  they  do  not  spend  goes  down  to  their 
account  and  is  kept  for  them ;  when  they  leave  the  farm  they  take 
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the  balance  with  them :  some  of  them  have  saved  np  coDsiderable 
sums.  They  have  a  room  of  their  own  in  which  they  can  smoke  nnd 
talk,  or  read,  in  the  evening ;  they  are  not  pressed  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Army ;  there  are  concerta  and  lectures  for  them ;  a 
few  of  them  are  married  and  have  their  wives  with  them ;  the  rest 
sleep  in  dormitories,  five-and-twenty  in  a  room,  an  orderly  in  every 
room  ;  the  beds  are  narrow  iron  beds  ;  the  lights  are  out  at  half- past 
nine. 

They  make  their  own  bread  \  they  grow  their  own  corn,  their  own 
fruit,  their  own  vegetables  ;  in  order  to  get  cheap  tea  they  propose  to 
buy  their  own  tea-plantation  in  Ceylon,  and,  I  daresay,  are  intending 
to  have  other  plautatioDS  as  well. 

This  farm,  thus  peopled,  thus  recrnited,  thus  managed,  is  the 
creation  of  General  Booth  ;  it  is  a  part,  a  very  important  part,  but 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  his  great  scheme.  Yon  have  seen  that,  by 
means  of  this  farm,  he  has  actually  added  an  annaal  sum  of  over 
£20,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  saving  so  much  from  losa 
and  waste.  For  that  alone,  without  counting  the  reformation  of  so 
many  wastrels,  I  maintain  that  farther  and  wider  recognition  on  our 
part  is  due  to  the  man  and  to  his  scheme.  The  farm  was  an  experi- 
ment ;  it  is  now  an  achievement.  And  as  soon  as  one  such  farm  can 
be  shown  to  succeed  there  may  be  dozens.  It  is,  however,  very  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  supplement  to  the  "  Farm  Colony  " — the  '*  Over- 
sea Colony'' — the  plantation  of  the  colonists  on  lands  in  Australia  or 
Canada,  should  be  undertaken  as  quickly  as  poseible.  This,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1892,  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  farm  colonists  are  drafted  from  the  "  City  Colony,"  which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  institutions.  First  and  most  important  are 
the  factories  or  Elevators,  where  the  worthless  and  destitute  are  received 
and  employed  at  their  own  trade  or  taught  a  trade.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part^  men  who  have  been  ruined  by  drink.  The  reader 
should  visit  one  of  the  Elevators  :  he  will  see  old  men  and  young 
men ;  he  will  see  faces  marked  and  stamped  and  scarred  by  the  life 
they  have  left  behind  them ;  he  will  see  other  faces  stil!  bright  with 
the  promise  of  spring ;  he  will  see  sad  and  weary  faces ;  but  never 
faces  ashamed  :  there  is  a  new  light,  a  new  hope,  in  all  these  faces. 
They  work  with  a  will,  cheerily,  not  as  those  who  grudge  the  labour 
hired  out  to  a  hfu-d  taskmaster. 

One  need  not  catalogue  their  industries  :  in  the  Elevator  of  Han- 
bury  Street,  for  instance,  they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  carpentry^ 
joinery,  upholstery,  and  furniture  ;  they  make  wheels,  they  paint  and 
repair  carriages.  It  is  thus  a  great  shop,  directed  by  members  of  the 
Army,  whose  workmen  are  rescued  wastrels,  and  drunkards,  and  any« 
thing  else  you  please*     These  men  sleep  in  a  Home  where  they  lead 
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the  common  life :  they  have  a  mess-room,  a  smokiDg-room,  dormitories^ 
and  a  common  hall.  like  the  men  on  the  farm,  they  do  not  receiye 
alms,  but  are  paid  for  their  work  by  tokens  which  represent  money. 
They  thns  fare  better  and  live  more  comfortably  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  in  their  work.  I  desire  to  avoid  figures,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  observe  that  of  the  whole  number  received  into  the  Elevators 
one-third  are  placed  in  situations  or  restored  to  their  friends,  one-third 
ask  only  for  temporary  employment,  which  they  receive,  and  one-third 
are  fiEdlnres,  and  either  depart  of  their  own  accord  or  are  discharged. 

Below  the  Elevators,  if  there  is  anything  above  or  below  in  this 
view  of  work,  is  the  "  Pri^n-Qate  Home.'*  Every  morning  prisoners 
are  released  and  pass  oat  of  the  gates  of  misery  back  to  freedom. 
The  world  of  freedom  will  probably  refuse  to  receive  them  ;  then  they 
drift  back  to  the  gaol,  which  will  become  practically  their  home  for 
the  remainder  of  the  earthly  pilgrimage.  What  a  pilgrimage !  Every 
morning  the  representatives  of  the  Army  stand  outside  the  gates  and 
receive  the  prisoners.  These  representatives  are  generally  old  prisoners 
themselves,  whose  offices  and  invitations  are  likely  to  be  received  with 
more  confidence  than  those  of  others.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  is  a 
well-known  character  named  **  Old  Dad  Sloss,"  alicts  the  **  ex-Duke  of 
Portland,"  from  his  long  experience  of  that  and  other  prisons. 

This  worthy  has  spent  forty  years  in  prison.  He  has  been  in  the 
Army  for  nine  years,  and  naturally,  from  his  large  experience  oi 
prison  life  and  his  notorious  exploits  during  the  short  intervals  of 
freedom,  he  commands  respect  and  confidence  among  criminals. 
Mostly  the  prisoners  try  first  their  own  friends.  When  they  realise 
the  fact  that  friends  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  that  no 
one  will  employ  a  man  just  out  of  prison,  tbey  are  disposed  to  try  the 
Prison-Ghite  Home.  This  Home  is  managed  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
as  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  is  assumed  tacitly  that,  just  as  a  boy  at 
school  receives  a  caning  by  which  he  expiates  his  ofience  and  goes 
back  to  the  other  boys  with  a  clear  character,  so  the  man  who  has 
"  done  time  "  has  atoned  for  his  offence.  He  begins  again.  In  the 
Home  he  will  meet  with  no  reproaches ;  he  will  be  met  half-way  in 
every  step  towards  honesty  ;  widiout  feeling  it  or  suspecting  it  he  will 
be  subject  to  an  unceasing  superintendence.  He  will  receive  no  doles, 
he  will  earn  his  food  and  lodging.  How  far  the  place  is  successful 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out  of  500  received  in  the  Home  in 
one  year  only  12  per  cent,  were  discharged  as  failures;  and  of  these 
most  will  come  back  again  after  another  period  of  prison  to  try  the 
Prison -Gate  Home  once  more. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  work  for  these  discharged  prisoners.  One 
very  odd  kind  of  work  has  been  found  for  them.  Not  far  from  their 
Home  in  Argyle  Square  there  is  a  disused  ecclesiastical  edifice  ;  by  its 
gateway  and  its  windows,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  Anglican  chapel 
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of  eaae,  probably  QDconsecrated,  and  built  about  the  year  1830,  whea 

Dhureh  architecture  was  a  fearful  and  a  wonderfal  thing.    In  this  dis- 

I  mantled  place  there  are  huge  crates  filled  with  waste  paper :  the  men 

re  at  work  sorting  the  paper ;  it  ib  sorted,  it  is  fastened  up  in  bales, 

[and  carried  off  to  the  Army's  wharf  at  Mill  wall,  where  it  is  shipped 

for  the  paper  mills  which  take  it     A  man  by  sortiug  5  cwt*  of  paper 

a  day  earns  enough  to  pay  for  his  keep.     The  men,  when  I  saw  them, 

■were  getting  through  their  o   cwt   with  apparent  zeal :  there  were 

|1Bome  good  faces  among  them  ;  there  were  also  faces  which  looked  as 

they  wanted  all  the  brotherly  love  there  is  in  the  whole  world  to  get 

j-rid  of  those  ugly  liaes  and  those   lowering   looks.      But  never  any 

[ cUsttirbance,  never  any  row ;  the  men  are  quite  quiet.     One  point  has 

Ia  touch  of  the  pathetic.     We  should  not  expect  the  dietary  of  such  a 

VHome  to  be  too  generous.      When  the  men  oome  out,  after  the  short 

>mmon8  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  they  cannot  even  get 

>ugh  the  single  plate  of  food  which  is  set  before  them. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  quote  the  following  words  from  the  Home  Office 

Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons : 


**The  Salvation  Army  has  organised  Di^cliELrged  Prisoners*  Homes  for 
aen  and  women,  and  although  it  Is  too  Koori  to  express  a  decided  opinion 

apon  their  workiog^  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  through  their  agencies  a 
onsideiiible  number  of  appiu^ntly  hopeless  cases  have  been  satisfactorily 

ieolt  with." 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  farther  recommends  that  "  facilities 
should  be  given  to  accredited  representatives  of  fit  societies  to  see  the 
prisoners  before  discharge,'*  Has  this  recommendation  been  carried 
out?  I  believe  not.  Yet  in  all  the  countries  except  our  own  where 
the  Salvation  Army  has  been  received  the  officers  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  prisons  and  to  hold  meetings  within  the  prison,  and  even  to  enrol 
prisoners  as  members  of  their  society — so-called  soldiers  of  the 
Army. 

There  are,  again,  the  police  courts,  as  well  as  the  prisons.  I  would 
advise  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  something  of  the  lower  life, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  majority,  to  spend  a  morning  or  two  in  a 
police  coujt.  He  will  be  rewarded;  ho  will  come  away  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man.  He  will  see  the  poor  wretch  who  has  once  been  in  a 
decent  position  and  has  fallen  through  sheer  lack  of  will — in  other 
words,  for  want  of  backbone  ;  he  will  see  the  drunkard  brought  up 
for  the  hundredth  time  ;  he  will  see  the  juvenile  offender,  the  child 
whose  head  hardly  reaches  the  handrail  of  the  dock,  whose  life  is 
croing  to  be  blasted  through  and  through— yes,  even  if  he  lives  for  a 
hundred  years — because  he  sinned  ignorantly  as  a  child  ;  he  will  see 
the  hardened  criminal  on  his  way  to  a  lifelong  sentence ;  the  brute 
who  tortures  and  starves  his  children ;  the  deserted  girl,  the  vagrant^ 
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and  the  sturdy  rogue — the  whole  tribe  of  those  who  were  forinerfj^ 
flogged  through  the  streets  of  the  village  by  the  headborough,  AmOiDg 
them  he  will  see  the  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  presently 
marches  ofl^  having  rescued,  as  his  day's  work,  the  child  criminal  and 
the  child  mother,  and  the  man  without  a  backbone  and  the  drunkard. 
The  magistrate  finds  that  it  is  better  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Army 
than  to  send  them  to  a  prison,  which  is  powerless  to  reform,  yet  cau 
and  does  inOict  lifelong  disgrace  upon  those  who  enter  it  bat  for  & 
week.     This  is  practical  recognition. 

Another  scene*  Every  day  boys  ran  away  from  their  homes  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  lada  who  live  upon  the  streets.  This  is  no  new 
thing  ;  Defoe  has  depicted  the  life  of  the  street  Arab  in  his  own  time. 
It  is  a  dangerous  life :  they  sell  things ;  they  run  messages  ;  they  cry 
papers ;  they  consort  together,  and  sleep  in  low  doss-houses,  wher^ 
they  meet  with  all  kinds  of  villainy,  and  are  taught  to  regard  th^ 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  robbery  as  heroism  of  the  higbeat  type. 
Gambling  is,  of  course,  a  common  form  of  vice  with  them.  It  always  has 
been  so  ;  remember  Hogarth's  bootblacks  gambling  under  the  atreei 
lamp.  For  these  boys  a  Home  has  been  provided*  Like  the  Elevatora^j 
this  Home  offers  no  alms  ;  the  boys  are  attracted  by  warmth,  light, 
washing—they  are  much  fonder  of  cleanliness  than  the  adults — com- 
panionship,  singing,  and  cheap  food.  They  pay  for  everything,  and 
are  independent.  Some  of  them  have  gone  back  to  their  friends ;  for 
others  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  not  go  back  to  their  frienda^ 
To  take  these  lads  off  the  streets,  to  look  after  them,  and  bring  them 
into  some  kind  of  order,  oaght  to  commend  itself  as  a  laudable,  and 
even  a  necessary,  work ;  bat  the  General  has,  so  far,  only  been  enabled 
to  open  one  such  Home,  which  accommodates  no  more  than  eighty 
boys.      Others  of  a  similar  character  are  urgently  wanted. 

Tarn  next  to  the  work  attempted  for  women.  They  want  pro- 
tection, employment,  rescue*  In  London  alone  they  have  seyen 
Rescue  Homes,  a  receiving- house,  and  a  Maternity  Hospital )  they  hay^ 
shelters  for  the  homeless ;  they  have  indufitrial  places  for  those  w| 
want  employment. 

;Much  of  all  this  description,  it  may  be  objected,  is  mere  profession 
What  do  they  achieve?  Where  are  their  results?  One  can  only 
tnm  to  the  figures.  The  women  who  have  been  received  by  tb^ 
Eegcue  Homes  are  norabered  by  thousands,  Ont  of  this  vast  namber 
of  cases  85  per  cent,  have  turned  out  well ;  these,  the  successful  casee^ 
are  either  in  employment,  or  they  have  returned  to  their  friends,  or 
they  are  married  ;  of  the  remainder,  after  three  years,  6  per  cent,  are 
known  to  have  relapsed  ;  9  per  cent,  are  suspected.  Now,  one  does 
not  pretend  that  there  are  no  other  agencies  at  work  in  the  same- 
direction  and  with  the  same  objects ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain 
that  those  who  desire  the  rescue  of  these  poor  creaturee — not     1q 
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wretched  because  they  do  not  generally  know  the  fall  extent  of  their  own 
wretchedness — cannot  possibly  desire  the  failnre  of  Booth's  endeavour. 

Another  branch  of  work  has  grown  out  of  the  rescue  work  ;  it  is 
the  recovery  of  persons  who  are  lost.  An  incredible  number  of  persona 
are  every  year  lost  in  London.  What  does  this  mean  ?  If  it  is  a 
poor  girl,  it  generally  means  only  one  thing.  If  it  is  a  man,  it  may 
mean  anything  —  flight  when  discovery  is  imminent  •  voluntaiy 
effacement  for  some  cauBe  or  other.  Then  the  friends  of  the  fugitive 
or  the  man  in  hiding  or  the  girl  who  is  ashamed,  write  to  the  '*  Help 
and  Inquiry  Department."  A  common  case  is  that  of  the  man's  dis- 
appearance before  the  baby,  for  which  he  is  liable,  is  born*  The 
Salvation  Army  hunt  him  down  and  bring  him  before  the  police  court 
with  a  peculiar  satisfactian .  There  were  216  happy  fathers  thus 
captured  and  dealt  with  last  year ;  there  were  over  3000  letters 
received  last  year  about  lost  persons. 

There  ie,  again,  the  work  attempted  among  the  slums.  The  word 
has  been  so  much  abused  that  one  shrinks  from  using  it,  but  there 
seems  no  other.  Now,  the  sloms  of  London  are  rapidly  changing  in 
character.  The  row  of  ruinous  cottages  forming  a  narrow  court  leading 
out  of  a  narrow  street — examples  of  which  we  can  still  see  in  West- 
minster, Whitechape),  South wark,  Hoxton,  and  many  other  places- — is 
disappearing.  With  them  will  vanish  many  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  slum.  They  are  vanishing  because  the  site  is  becoming  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  on  cottages.  The  model  lodging-house  succeeds; 
the  huge  square  block  of  buildings  with  everythiog  that  the  heart  of 
philanthropy  can  desire — the  cubic  air  space,  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
the  plastered  walls,  the  separate  flats,  the  washhouses,  the  cisterns, 
the  broad  open  staircases.  Surely,  surely  now  we  have  reached  the 
perfect  lodging.  Alas  !  we  reckoned  without  the  lodgers  ;  we  forgot 
that  rules  and  regulations,  nay,  appliances  at  hand,  will  not  make 
people  clean  and  decent.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill :  • 

**  Regulations  are  of  no  avail ;  no  public  inspection  can  possibly  for  more^ 
than  an  hour  or  two  secure  order  ;  no  resident  superintendent  has  at  onoe 
conscience,  nerve,  and  devotion^  single- handed,  to  stem  the  violence,  the 
dirt,  the  noise,  the  quairels  ;  no  body  of  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
tenaota  themselves  asserts  itself  :  one  by  one,  disheartened,  the  tidier  ones 
^depart;  the  rampant  remain  and  prevail,  and  often,  with  a  very  fair  show 
I  the  outaider,  the  block  becomes  a  sort  of  pandemonium.  No  one  who  is- 
ot  in  and  out  day  by  day,  or,  better  still,  night  after  night ;  no  one  who 
360  not  watch  the  swift  degnidation  of  children  belonging  to  tidy  families ; 
no  one  who  does  not  know  the  tei  rorism  exercised  by  the  rough  over  the 
timid  and  industrious  poor  ;  no  one  who  does  not  know  the  abuse  of  every 
appliance  provided  by  the  benevolent  or  speculative,  but  non-resident,  land- 
lord can  tell  what  life  in  blockfi  is  where  the  population  is  low  class.  Binka 
ad  drains  ai*e  stopped  ;  yards  provided  for  exercise  must  be  closed  because 

*  ^  Life  imd  Labour  of  the  People/'  roL  ii. 
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of  xniBbehayiour ;  hoys  bathe  in  drinking-^oaier  cisterns;  washhouses  on 
staircases  —  or  staircases  themseWes  —  become  the  nightly .  haunt  of  the 
vicious,  the  Sunday  gambling-places  of  boys;  the  ydil  of  the  drunkard 
echoes  through  the  hollow  passages;  the  stairs  are  blocked  hy  dirty 
children ;  and  the  life  of  any  decent,  hard-working  family  becx)me^ 
intolerable." 

To  meet  these  evils  certain  persona  belonging  to  the  Army  live  in 
the  oonrta  or  in  the  lodging-hoases  among  the  people ;  they  go  about 
among  them  ;  they  nurse  them  in  sickness  ;  they  clean  up  for  them  ; 
they  shame  them  into  decency.  There  are  ladies  of  the  Anglican 
Church — of  Nonconformity — who  do  the  same  thing  in  the  foulest 
parts  of  London ;  but  there  is  room  for  hundreds  more ;  there  are 
not  so  many  of  these  devoted  women  that  we  can  afford  to  loee  a 
single  one.  The  Salvation  women  among  the  slums  have  got  a 
wonderful  field  before  them  :  they  get  to  know  the  families ;  in  case 
of  a  man  wanting  work,  they  can  often  find  it  for  him ;  they  look 
after  the  children,  and  they  supplement  the  school. 

I  have  gone  through  most  of  the  work  attempted  and  achieved  by 
the  Army.  There  remain  the  Shelters.  These  have  been  much 
abused,  and  are  continually  attacked.  The  great  reason  for  attacks 
seems  to  me  jealousy  of  the  great  organisation  that  is  spreading  over 
the  whole  country,  dwarfing  and  swallowing  up  the  efforts  of  the 
various  Churches  to  reach  the  very  poor. 

What  do  the  Shelters  offer  ?  For  those  who  can  pay  a  penny,  a 
seat,  a  supper  of  bread,  and  a  lavatory  with  plenty  of  water ;  a  half- 
penny provides  a  bowl  of  soup ;  anoUier  penny  gives  a  bunk  ;  three- 
pence gives  a  bed  in  a  cubicle;  and  so  on.  The  people  come 
at  any  hour  they  please ;  at  eight  there  is  singing  of  hymns,  with  an 
address ;  the  men  may  join  if  they  please.  At  nine  they  go  to  bed  ; 
every  bunk  is  spread  with  a  mattress  covered  with  American  cloth ; 
the  bedclothes  consist  of  American  cloth ;  the  place  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  60° ;  there  is  never  any  disturbance  or  trouble ;  in 
the  morning  they  get  up  and  go  away. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  Shelters,  I 
have  only  to  refer  to  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  October  9,  in  which  the 
writer  compares  the  Shelters  with  the  casual  wards.  In  the  latter 
places  there  are  baths  used ;  the  men's  clothes  are  roughly  cleansed. 
We  might  add  that  in  these  truly  terrible  places — the  casual  wards — 
the  inmate  is  immured  in  a  cell  by  himself,  and  set  to  break  stones — 
80  many  stones  before  he  gets  away ;  in  the  Shelters  he  is  treated  as 
a  friend  who  happens  to  be  down  on  his  luck.  The  writer  conceals  the 
fact  that  some  vermin  caunot  be  got  rid  of  by  soap  :  to  make  a  man 
change  his  clothes  is  to  transfer  these  vermin  most  certainly  to  the 
next  man  who  wears  that  change  of  clothing.  He  conceals  the  fact 
that  when  a  man  is  taken  from  the  Shelter  to  the  Elevator  his  clothes 
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are  all  passed  through  the  **  crematorium/'  or  oven*  Id  the  Shelters 
the  men  can  wash  as  much  as  they  please  ;  if  there  is  danger  of  com- 
municatiDg  vermin  to  each  other*  surely  there  is  far  greater  danger  in 
the  common  lodging-houae,  their  only  alternative.  He  suggests  that 
the  Army  provides  *'  bad  food/*  I  have  seen  their  bread  and  their 
puddiDgs  and  their  meat :  the  charge  is  ridicnlous ;  it  is  shamefbl  to 
inainnate  such  a  charge.  Further,  he  insinuates  that  the  Shelters  are 
run  for  profit.  They  are  run  $o  as  just  to  paij  their  expenses^  It  is  the 
most  creditable  part  of  the  work  that  everything  is  run  with  a  view  of 
paying  its  expenses  if  possible.  As  regards  the  cleanliness  of  the 
Homes  and  Shelters  of  the  Army,  my  own  experience  is  that  scrubbing 
18  continually  going  on,  every  day  and  all  days.  Lastly,  this  writer, 
whose  name  I  suppress  out  of  respect  for  the  address  which  he  gives, 
confuses  the  Shelters  or  night  refuges  with  the  Elevators  or  factories, 
in  order  to  try  a  little  epigram.  All  this  kbd  of  talk  is  stuff:  people 
low  down  must  accept  the  contagion  of  vermin  as  part  of  the 
situation ;  whether  they  crowd  together  in  a  dark  arch,  or  in  a  two- 
penny doss,  or  in  a  Shelter,  the  fleas  beloog  to  the  situation.  When  on© 
thinks  of  the  warmth  and  comfort,  the  cheap  food,  the  sympathy,  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  Shelter,  it  does  seem  to  me  too  fooUah  to  quarrel 
with  their  promoters  because  they  cannot  afford  to  give  these  hundreds 
of  men  a  change  of  clothes  (which,  besides,  would  be  foolish  for  the 
reason  stated  above),  or  to  try  by  a  single  ablution  to  destroy  the 
vermin  which  belong  to  dirt  and  misery. 

This,  then,  is  some  of  the  work  attempted  by  the  remarkable  man 
rho  has  created  the  Salvation  Army  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  the  cases  treated  run  into 
lany  thousands ;  the  work  is  carried  on  all  over  the  world.  In  some 
of  our  colonies  part  of  the  work  is  subsidised  thus :  at  the  Cape,  the 
Prison  Gate  Brigade  receive  a  grant  of  £230  a  year ;  the  Victorian 
Government  grants  the  same  body  £750  a  year ;  Canada,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  India,  all  give  assistance  either  by  grants  of 
money  or  by  exemption  from  rent  and  taxes.  Our  own  Government 
does  not  help  the  work  at  all,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  never  will. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  with  the  same  efficiency,  the  same  per- 
sonal enthusiasm,  the  same  passion,  as  at  present,  it  must  not  become 
a  State-aided,  subsidised  work,  fettered  by  regulations,  tied  and  bound 
with  red  tape.  At  present  it  owes  its  success  entirely  to  the  single- 
minded  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  ;  they  are  governed  by  principles 
only « and  are  left  fr^e,  and  must  be  left  free,  to  work  as  they  find  best. 
You  may  look  in  vain  for  petty  interferences  in  the  work ;  they  do 
not  exist :  there  is  no  red  tap**.  When  boards  sit  and  committees 
multiply  rales  the  life  of  a  cause  goes  out  of  it.  Let  the  work  remain 
as  it  is  without  any  help  or  sobsidy  from  the  Government. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  continual  attacks  made  upon  the  Fcheuie  in 
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tXL  its  branches.  It  is  remarkable,  on  the  other  band,  to  nole  Uie 
long  lifit  of  men — not  enthosiaBte,  bnt  leyel-headed  men,  stalasmen, 
lawyers,  and  others — who  have  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Axmj  in 
the  stroDgeet  terms.  For  Instance,  there  are  words  of  reoognitioD 
from  Lord  Braasey,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  John  Rigby,  Sir  Walter 
Foster,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Dean  Farrar,  W,  S.  Caiiie, 
Samuel  Morley,  Arnold  White,  and  a  crowd  of  others.  The  prefleni 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  says  : 

"  Very  few  men  could  hope  to  cany  out  this  scheme  snooessfiilljv  but  I 
think  you  may^  for  the  following  reaj^ns:  1.  You  have  proved  that  too 
can  teach  the  waifs  and  strays  to  work.  2.  You  can  surround  thenci  with 
the  authority,  the  sympathy^  and  help  of  men  of  their  own  class,  of  firm 
Christian  principle,  ^.  You  make  a  radical  change  of  their  character  an 
essential  condition  of  your  scheme,  and  have  again  proved  that  in  many 
cases  religious  means,  which  I  confess  I  could  not  use  myself,  are  effective 
to  that  end.  4,  You  have  the  assistance  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  staff  of 
olBcers  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  working  for  Cbrijt's 
sake,  with  little  more  than  biu-e  subsistence  provided  from  your  funds. 

"  Having  this  belief,  I  feel  nay  self  called  upon  to  help  you," 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  these  testimonies,  it  ia  wearisome  to  read 
the  ntterances  with  which  the  smaller  men  try  to  keep  ap  the  prejodioe 
against  tho  Army. 

The  world  at  large,  I  expect,  does  not  understand  the  organisation » 
the  wise  far-seeing  organisation,  of  this  great  society  any  more  than 
it  understands  tho  work  which  it  is  doing* 

Perhaps  the  General  had  the  Franciscan  Order  in  his  mind  when 
he  started.  That  Order,  as  everybody  knows,  demanded  a  threefold 
vow :  of  chastity,  of  poverty,  of  obedience.  The  Order  established  by 
General  Booth  demands  precisely  the  same  three  vows. 

I*  Of  Chastity.  To  this  virtue  the  members  of  the  eode^  ar» 
especially  called  by  their  religious  profession ;  not  of  celibacy,  A 
great  many  are  married.  It  rests  with  themselves  to  consider  if  they 
can  carry  on  their  work  as  well  married  as  single, 

II.  Of  Poverty.     The  officers  all  live  upon  their  pay.     There  ar^ 
over  1 2j000  of  them.     What  do  they  receive  ? 
The  General  takes  nothing,  not  a  farthing. 
One  officer  draws  £200  a  year  and  a  hoase. 
Another  draws  £150  a  year  and  a  house. 

A  third  draws  the  same.     This  officer  exchanged  a  position  Uh 

the  Indian  Civil  Service  worth  £1200  a  year  and  the   asu&^ 

prospects  for  this  other  highly  paid  appointment. 

The  crowd  of  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants  receive 

from  155.  to  305,  a  week* 

In  fact  they  are  all  as  poor  as  church  rats.     **  Not  one  of  ns,"" 

fiaid  one  of  them  to  me,  '^  has  a  banker *b  account/'     Their  work  i» 
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laborious ;  it  is  never  ending,  it  is  anxious,  and  it  is  rewarded  by  the 
magnificent  salary  of,  say^ — five-and-twenty  ahillingSj  with  no  prospect 
of  a  rifle  !     What  is  this  but  the  vow  of  poverty  ? 

III.  Of  Obedience.  Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience  and  discipline.  This  is  effected  not  by  a  vow,  but  by  an 
organisation  based  upon  a  military  system.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  pleasant  derision — ea^,  too,  which  caused  an  extensive  diffusion  of 
the  pleasantry — on  the  titles  of  Colonel  and  Captain  and  so  on.  Now, 
consider  a  little.  How  was  the  founder  to  create  the  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence and  discipline  ?  There  seemed  no  other  way  than  to  copy  the  ranks 
and  degrees  of  an  army.  In  an  army  there  is  not  only  the  obedience 
of  every  man  to  the  General :  there  is  the  obedience  of  every  man 
to  his  superior  officer ;  there  is  the  authority  of  every  officer  over 
his  snbordinate  officer.  Discipline  and  obedience  become  the  concern 
of  every  single  man  in  the  Army.  Moreover,  the  titles  are  such  as 
are  understood  by  everybody,  Down  to  the  lowest  we  all  understand 
the  meaning  of  captain  and  sergeant 

The  Franciscans  in  England  at  first  drew  to  themselves  all  hearts; 
their  church  in  London  became  the  shrine,  the  chosen  house,  of  dead 
qneens  and  princes,  and  noble  lords  and  stately  ladies.  The  merchants 
vied  with  each  other  in  building  and  decorating  a  chnrch  worthy  of 
the  friars.  So  long  as  they  remained  poor,  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  Rule,  so  long  as  they  led  the  life  of  their  profession,  their  work 
prospered,  their  name  and  fame  increased.  Soon,  however,  corruption 
began  :  the  friars  fell  off  from  their  pristine  zeal,  then  their  work 
lost  its  reality  ;  the  love  of  the  people  died  away  :  long  before  the  Dis- 
solution the  citizens  of  London  had  ceased  to  remember  them  in  their 
wills ;  when  the  gates  were  closed  upon  the  venerable  foundation 
beside  the  Shambles  there  were  but  fifteen  friars  left  in  all  that  great 
House  which  had  once  numbered  so  many. 

Their  story  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  Salvation  Army,  who  are  the 
modem  Franciscans,  Theirs  is  a  mission  to  go  down,  down,  down 
among  the  depths  where  there  is  ever  a  lower  depth  still ;  theirs  is  the 
task  to  raise  the  worst  and  the  rao?t  hopeless.  At  present,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  they  are  moved  one  and  all  by  the  most  sincere  pity,  the  most 
real  and  pure  passion  of  pity,  for  the  outcasts  of  the  world.  They  are 
ruled  by  an  organisation  which  seeks  to  produce  its  results  by  personal 
service,  self-denial,  enthnsiasm,  and  sympathy.  They  are  controlled 
and  regulated  by  a  system  and  an  order  which  I  cannot  find  in  any 
other  institntion  in  the  world.  To  me  it  has  been  for  many  years  an 
ever-increasing  delight  to  watch  this  society  growing,  developing, 
inventing^  and  creating,  in  every  direction  of  humanitarian  effort. 

Bat  they  must  remain  poor.     They  must  always  remain  poor.    That 

eaaential.  They  must  never  let  the  world  suspect  that  the  old 
on   of  devotion  is  decaying.     The    last    words    of    the    dying 
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Catherine  Booth  were  a  command*     "  Self-denUl^"  she  Baid^   **  will 
prove  your  love  to  Christ.*'     Therefore  they  most  remain  poor. 

And  they  must  remain  obedient.  In  order  to  ensnre  this  obedience 
and  to  make  it  an  actual,  vital,  inseparable  part  of  the  work,  tbere  is 
nothing  possible  but  the  machinery  of  an  army. 

The  **  Army/*  then,  consiatB  of  the  General,  the  oflScers^  and  the 
rank  and  file:  of  the  officers  there  are  over  12,000;  of  the  latter 
nobody  knows  how  many  there  are,  for  every  day  brings  its  new 
additions  and  its  desertions:  the  latter  fact  is  sometimea  charged 
against  the  society  as  if  it  were  not  a  thing  inevitable.  The  whole  of 
the  central  funds  are  banked  and  invested  in  the  name  of  the  General, 
In  this,  as  in  the  three  conditions  of  chastity^  poverty,  and  obedience, 
the  General  follows,  perhaps  unconscionalyj  the  method  pursued  by  th© 
Jesuits,  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  by  the  heads  of  aU 
the  mediaeval  Orders, 

It  used  to  be  pretended  that  the  sole  possession  of  the  money 
meant  the  enrichment  of  the  General  first  and  his  family  next.  It 
never  meant  anything  of  the  kind.  Although  the  money  lies  in  his 
name  the  General  cannot  touch  a  farthing.  None  of  the  money  call 
be  taken  out  except  by  consent  of  a  committee  of  financa  W©  have 
seen  already  what  magnificent  salaries  are  provided  for  the  leading 
officials. 

This  organisation  is  spreading  over  the  whole  world ;  everywhere  it 
is  holding  its  meetings  for  the  religious  side  and  creating  Refuges  and 
Homes  for  ita  social  aide.  Over  and  above  the  12^000  officers,  there 
are  12,000  voluntary  workers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  people  are  filled  through  and  through  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  mi^Eionary.  So  long  as  this  spirit  remains,  so 
long  will  the  work  go  on  and  prosper.  In  course  of  time  decay  and 
corruption  will  doubtless  set  in ;  but  not  so  long  as  those  three 
essentials  are  preserved ;  not  so  long  as  the  life  is  hard  and  thankless  ; 
not  so  long  as  the  Army  is  attacked  by  such  letters  as  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  above. 

The  note  of  personal  service  instead  of  paid  service  is  not  struck  by 
General  Booth  alone  ;  one  feels  it  in  the  air ;  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  young  men  and  maidens,  quite  outside  the  Army,  who  are 
now  giving  personal  unpaid  service  for  the  help  of  the  very  poor.  These 
people  work  in  the  parish,  or  they  work  for  a  **  settlement."  They  da 
not,  however,  work  in  one  great  body  intelligently  controlled  and 
directed  ;  they  are  not  under  the  orders  of  superior  officers,  and  they 
do  not,  as  Booth  s  Legion  do,  ^ve  to  the  work  their  whole  strength, 
their  whole  soul,  their  whole  mind,  their  whole  time.  Even  tbon^b 
there  are  here  and  there  associations  and  societies  covering  much  the 
same  ground,  they  are  small  associations,  they  only  cover  part  of  the 
ground,  and  their  work  is  not  part  of  one  great  connected  scheme. 
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What  is,  then,  the  reason  why  the  eocialj  as  well  as  the  religioas,  Army 
is  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  by  the  Church  of  Eogland  ?  First, 
there  is  the  difference  of  treatment*  The  Church  still  retains  something 
of  her  old  scholarly  manner  ;  it  still  continues  to  think  that  the  methods 
which  appeal  to  people  of  some  refinement  can  appeal  to  persons  of  no 
refinement;  there  still  lingers  in  the  Church  something  of  the  old 
Puritanic  opinion  that  the  whole  duty  of  the  clergy  is  to  preach,  and 
of  the  people  to  attend  for  the  sermon.  General  Booth  is  not  fettered 
by  these  traditions  ;  he  is  free  to  adopt  methods  which  the  people  tmder- 
stand,  language  which  they  understand ,  appeals  which  they  nnder- 
stand,  and  he  does  not  trouble  them  with  doctrine.  I  have  never 
heard,  however,  that  he  teaches  his  people  to  entertain  any  kind  of 
hostility  towards  the  Anglican  or  any  other  Church* 

There  is  another  and  a  stronger  reason ;  it  is  exactly  the  same 
reason  why  the  secular  clergy  four  hundred  years  ago  hated  the 
regulars*  For  the  latter  trampled  on  the  pariah  ;  they  heard  the 
confessions  which  should  have  been  made  to  the  parish  priest ;  they 
sang  masses  which  should  have  been  sung  in  the  church ;  they 
collected  money  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  parish  ;  they 
became  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  people  ;  they  ignored  the  vicar. 
Jnst  in  the  same  way  the  Salvation  Army  establishes  a  place  in  every 
town ;  draws  into  the  ranks  the  young  people  most  emotional,  most 
easily  intluenced  by  religious  feeling,  most  *' likely"  for  pariah 
pnrposes*  They  pay  no  heed  to  the  parish*  they  ignore  the  vicar; 
and  the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
rescue  of  oriminala,  the  reformation,  elevation^  and  civilisation  of  the 
outcast  class,  has  been  organised  and  is  going  on,  is  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  is  covering  the  whole  world,  without  the  help  or 
the  advice  or  the  leadership  of  bishop^  priest,  or  minister*  This^  I 
believe,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  a  body  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
and  dislike.  Will  the  Church  ever  be  able  to  take  over  the  Salvation 
Army?  Never.  It  is  not  possible.  The  only  way,  the  best  way,  is  for  the 
Church  to  recognise  far  more  freely  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case, 
the  importance  and  the  reality  of  the  social  work  undertaken  by  the 
most  remarkable  man  that  the  history  of  social  endeavour  has  yet 
presented  to  the  world. 

Walter  Besajit. 
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IN  the  September  nnmber  of  this  Review  there  appeared  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Nightingale,  entitled  ''  The  Methodist  Saints 
and  Martyrs."  It  eulogised,  no  whit  more  highly  than  they  deserved, 
a  race  of  men  who  are  not  as  ntterly  neglected  and  forgotten  as  the 
writer  seems  to  suppose/  bnt  who  have  undoubtedly,  like  so  many 
more  of  the  great  uncanonised  saints  of  the  Christian  Church,  &iled 
to  receive  adequate  recognition  for  their  dauntless  personal  character 
and  their  splendid  service  to  the  community.  At  the  close  of  this 
article,  however,  some  severe  reflections  were  made  upon  modem 
Methodists,  as  unworthy  descendants  of  glorious  sires.  These  heroes 
of  the  eighteenth  century — John  Nelson,  Christopher  Hopper,  Thomas 
Olivers,  Thomas  Walsh,  and  the  rest  of  Wesley's  associates  and  earliest 
followers — have,  we  are  told,  "  left  no  successors."  The  "  early  spirit 
has  evaporated.''  Mr.  Nightiugale,  who  describes  himself  as  '*  Church- 
man to  the  finger-tips,''  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  commend  those 
whom  his  ancestors  (presumably)  persecuted,  but  he  has  only 
contemptuous  epithets  for  the  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  of 
to-day.  One  could  fancy  that  something  short  of  the  spirit  of  historic 
impartiality — not  to  speak  of  good  taste^prompted  the  writer  of  this 
interesting  article  in  his  unworthy  references  to  ''  dapper  divines  "  and 
the  Methodist "  going  beyond  the  Scotchman  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
best  of  the  main  chance."  He  is  willing  to  *'  build  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say.  If  we 
had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would  not  have  been  partakers 
nvith  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,"  but  he  cannot  resist  the 

*  Though  only  two  editions  of  **  Lives  of  the  Early  Methodist  Preachers  "  in  six 
volames  )mYe  been  published,  numerous  publications  in  cheaper  form  have  told  their 
story  far  and  wide. 
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temptation  of  throwing  his  share  of  stones  at  their  living  descendants. 
Of  this  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  complain.  It  is  some- 
thing that  a  staonch  Churchman  can  diBcem  the  heroism  and  real 
dignity  of  despised  Methodists  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  the  signs 
of  similar  devotion  under  the  entirely  altered  conditions  of  modern 
life.     It  is  natural  that  the  past  should  *'  win 

"  L  glory  fTOm  iu  heitx^  far  % 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  itnr 
We  »aw  DCt  wbeD  we  moved  therein/' 


The  prophet  and  the  hero  are  best  seen  from  a  distance ;  only  the 
magnanimous  can  perceive  them  at  their  doors. 

There  the  matter  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  rest.  A  large 
and  widely  ramifying  Church,  numbering  in  this  country  between 
2,000,000  and  3;000,000  of  adhereuts,  and  in  its  various  branches  at 
home  and  abroad  nearly  25,000,000,  need  not  be  anxious  concerning 
a  passing  judgment,  penned  largely  in  ignorance,  by  the  Rector  of 
Beechamwelh  But  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  article  are  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  It  happens  also  that  similar  attacks  have 
recently  been  made  in  other  quarters.  A  leading  article  in  the 
Standard  newspaper,  not  long  ago»  anoounoed  to  its  easily  persuaded 
readers  that  "  the  work  of  Methodism  is  done/'  The  great  end  for 
which  the  Methodist  movement  was  started— the  purification  of  the 
Church  of  Gugland — we  were  told,  has  been  achieved,  and  Methodism 
is  **  only  a  survival  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  give  way  before  the 
progress  of  religious  thought."  It  is  "  worn  out,  together  wuth  ita 
final  cause*';  its  days*' as  a  separate  organisation  are  numbered.^ 
Speakers  at  the  Nottingham  Church  Congress  delivered  themselves, 
more  or  less,  after  the  same  fashion,  and  some  of  the  allegations  of 
the  article  in  this  Review  are  not  only  plaasible  in  themselves,  but 
they  contain  sufficient  measure  of  truth  to  mislead  the  unwary.  Much 
has  happened  since  Dorney  aud  Ma§kew  were  brutally  beaten,  at 
Ooiseley,  by  a  mob  headed  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  Mitchell 
was  dragged  through  a  horse-pond  and  nearly  done  to  death  at 
Wrangle.  Times  have  changed,  and  men  and  manners  with  them. 
It  may  be  a  qoestion  whether  greater  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Mr.  Nightingale's  own  Church  or  in  the  Methodist  commuoities,  which 
that  Church  in  the  last  century  could  not  find  room  enough  to  hold 
or  large-he4U'ted  religion  enough  to  assimilate  and  utilise.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  both  cases  are  decidedly  for  the 
better ;  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  find  at  least  as  much  of  the 
spirit  €^  uncharitableness  in  what  Carlyle  loved  to  call  the  '*  high- 
sniffing  "  of  the  modern  ecclesiastic  as  in  the  howls  and  horseplay  of 


an  angry 


mob. 
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Bat  details  of  this  kind  are  not  worth  discussing.  A  larger  qnee* 
tion  arises  when  it  is  asserted »  or  snggested,  that  the  Evangelicail 
moveineut  of  the  last  century  has  proved  a  failure  io  the  hands  of  its 
present  representatives,  that  the  clear  stream  which  broaght  fresh 
purify iDg  power  with  it  a  handrfd  aod  fif\y  years  ago  has  lost  itself 
in  dreary  Siinds  of  woald-be  respectability,  or  in  the  marsh  aad  ooze 
of  smog,  Self-complacent  pietism.  Grant,  as  we  easily  may,  that  there 
has  beea  some  decay  of  early  enthuBiasm^  some  loss  of  that  indescrib- 
able freshness  which  beloogs  to  the  dawn  uf  a  great  religious  movemenr, 
and  of  the  warmth  which  inspires  the  atfections  of  youth.  This  is  no 
new  or  rare  phenomenoo.  K^ery  religious  moveraeat  has  had  to 
reckon  with  this  danger,  from  the  Chorch  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  Fr iara,  from  Lutheranism  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  prophet  did  not  sfaud  alone  who  had  to  complain  concerniDg 
Israel,  *'  I  remember  thee,  the  kiodness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
eifponsalsj  how  thon  wen  test  after  me  in  the  wilderness,*'  bearing  the 
hardehipi  and  privations  which  belong  to  a  land  **  not  sown/*  As  in 
Jerusalem,  so  in  Ephesus.  The  stem  indictment  against  it  runs,  *^I 
have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love." 
Grant  that,  as  Archbishop  L^ighton  said,  the  Church  grows  in 
height  during  persecution,  though  it  may  grow  in  breadth  when  pros- 
perity comes ;  that  there  are  virtues  which  flouri&h  under  th©  sharp 
pressure  of  tribulation,  which  too  readily  disappear  to  time  of  ease; 
that  a  certain  degeneracy  of  tissue  sets  in  in  atl  b  >dtep  corporate  when 
the  strenoousQess  of  severe  exertion  is  relaxed  and  hardships  are 
exchanged  for  well-earned  but  dangerous  rest  and  comfort.  Sorely  it 
is  as  superficial  to  ascribe  certain  changes  of  outward  appearance  and 
deportment  to  degeneration  pure  and  simple  as  it  would  be  to  measure 
the  improvement  of  a  Church  merely  by  its  advance  from  a  meeting- 
house  in  a  back  slum  to  a  Gothic  building  in  a  main  thoroughfare. 
Spiritual  forces  are  not  to  be  thus  tightly  gauged  and  estimated.  It 
needs  another  kind  of  touch  from  *'  the  world's  coarse  thumb  and 
finger,"  another  kind  of  measnring*rod  from  any  employed  by  the 
writers  we  have  referred  to,  to  determine  the  issues  of  the  Evangelical 
revival  of  the  last  century  as  represented  by  the  lineal  descendants  of 
those  engaged  in  it<  When  Richard  Watson  wrote  his  famous  reply 
to  Southey,  he  had  to  vindicate  Wesley  and  his  early  followers  from 
the  charges  of  **  enthusiasm "  and  ''spiritual  extravagance"  then 
scornfully  made  by  men  who  coold  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
religions  earnestness,  Methodists  of  to-day  are  reproached  for  the 
lack  of  the  same  qualities*  Some  critics  are  hard  to  please.  John 
the  Baptist  was  rejected  by  his  generation  becau-e  **  be  hath  a  devil,^  ^ 
and  the  Son  of  Man  because  He  was  '*  gluttonous  and  a  wine* bibber."  Hi 
Wisdom  is  "justified  by  all  her  children,"  but  for  the  most  part  by  ' 
these  alone. 
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Bab  is  it  trae  that,  in  any  fair  sense  of  tho  words,  the  great  religious 
movement  in  which  the  **  Methodist  Saints  and  Martyrs  "  played  such 
a  noble  part  has  "  failed/'  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  these  "  have 
no  snccefisora/*  that  the  only  object  of  Wesley's  efforts  was  to  purify 
the  Church  of  England^  and  that  this  object  is  accomplished  now  that 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  proved  to  their  own 
oatisfaction — though  not  to  that  of  the  Pope — that  that  Church  can 
boast  an  Apoetolic  succegaion  of  duly  ordained  "  sacrificing  priests  "  ? 
There  are  many  flaws  and  imperfections  in  modem  Methodists,  as 
none  know  better  than  themselves.  But  is  the  *^  separate  organisa* 
tion ''  disappearing  ?  Do  the  facts  indicate  that  its  days  are  numbered  ? 
Having  a  name  to  live,  is  it  in  reality  dying  of  false  dignity,  or  is  it 
already  dead,  stifled  by  formula?  and  buried  under  a  weight  of  **  dull 
flatness  and  even  mediocrity,"  of  sordid  aims  and  worldly  ambitions  ? 
Or  is  it  rather  true — as  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
the  physical  world  would  lead  us  to  imagine — that  the  same  mighty 
spiritual  force  is  at  work  in  new  modes  under  altered  conditions,  ita 
operations  so  changed  that  the  superficial  cannot  perceive  the  equiva- 
lence«  but  the  energy  itself  abiding,  as  heat  may  be  changed  into 
electricity,  or  free  electricity  be  harnessed  now  to  light  a  city,  now  to 
serve  as  a  motor  for  thousands  of  its  cars  and  engines  ?  Change  may 
mean  growth,  and  changelessness  is  another  name  for  stagnation* 

What  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  Methodism  to-day  ?  We  all 
know  whence  it  sprang  ;  but  what  is  its  present  character  ?  what 
vitality  does  it  possess  ?  and  whither  is  it  tending  ?  Mr«  Whittuck, 
whose  thoughtful  volume  on  **The  Church  of  England  and  Recent 
Relrgious  'rhought "  created  deserved  attention  a  few  years  ago,  says : 
**  English  Nonconformity,  however  familiar  as  a  fact,  has  been  very 
little  investigated  and  is  very  imperfectly  understood/'  The  state- 
ment is  literally  correct,  and  the  real  explanation  of  the  random 
remarks  oft^n  made  by  joumalists  and  publicists  on  the  subject  is 
Dr.  Johnson  s  **  Ignorance,  madam,  pure  ignorance/'  There  have 
been  stodies  almost  innumerable  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  men 
have  watched  how  Tractarianism  passed  into  Eitualism,  Ritualism  into 
Anglo* Catholicism.  Is  it  true,  as  is  now  asserted,  that  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  sanctity  and  prompted  the  martyrdom  or  confes* 
worship  of  Methodists  a  century  and  a  half  ago  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  kind  of  sleek  worldliness,  **  to  God  and  to  God's  foes  displeasing/' 
unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  the  world  alike  ?  The  question 
is  a  serious  one,  and  deserves  a  serious  answer. 

It  is  intrinsically  nnlikely,  jadging  from  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  memberB  of  the  poet-ApoetoHc  Church  diflered  in  many  important 
respects  from  those  who  lived  at  the  great  flood-tide  of  the  world^s 
history;  the  Church  of  the  Ap^ilogists  and  Martyrs  differed  widely 
indeed  from  the  courtly  religionists  of  the  new  Rome  under  Coostan* 
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tine  and  his  snccessors.  But  a  Btndy  of  these  periods  shows  clearly^ 
a  strong,  deep  nnder-carrent  of  devotion,  strong  enough  to  change 
the  course  of  history,  of  which  we  read  nothing  in  the  pages  oi 
chroniclers  who  describe  in  detail  the  controversies  of  NicaDa  or  draw 
pictures  of  scenes  in  the  basilicas  of  Constantinople.  Similarly,  the 
close  student  of  the  religious  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  wiU 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  of  a  mighty  current  of 
religious  feeling  produced  by  the  Evangelical  Revival  under  the 
Wesleys,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  which  are  worth  investigation* 
This  is  generally  admitted  so  far  as  the  indirect  iafluences  of  Method- 
ism on  the  community  are  concerned.  There  is  testimony  in  plenty 
that  it  aided  in  purifying  and  stimulating  all  the  Churches  of  this 
country,  and  that  it  did  much  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  society  im 
general.  Lecky  pronounced  Methodism  to  have  been  more  important 
in  its  influence  on  the  community  than  the  victories  on  land  and  sea 
gained  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  II.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  finds  it 
important  in  the  history  of  thought,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  in  the 
history  of  literature,  while  both  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Canon 
Overton  and  Dr.  Stooghton,  are  agreed  in  the  high  estimate  they  form 
of  its  valuable  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  and  social  life.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  herein  following  Mr.  William  Palmer,  holds  that  the 
Oxford  Movement  owed  its  religious  depth  and  fervour  to  Evan- 
gelicalism, which  must  have  been  translatedi  ndeed  if  kinship  is  to  be 
discerned  between  Wesley  and  Posey,  between  John  Nelson  and 
William  Geoige  Ward. 

But  the  chief  question  raised  is  not  concerning  these  indirect  or 
reflex  influences  of  Methodism  upon  society  or  religious  life  generally. 
It  is  the  continued  existence,  the  religious  vitality,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  value  of  the  *'  separate  organisation  "  which  is  challenged ;  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  as  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Wesley's 
organisation,  and  also  of  a  number  of  sister  Methodist  Churches 
similar  in  their  constitution,  scope,  and  aims.  What  of  this 
'* Wesleyan  Methodist  Church"?  For  a  Church  it  claims  to  be, 
performing  the  functions  and  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  set  up  His  E^ingdom  on  earth.  Wesley  and  his 
followers  were  thrust  out  and  kept  out  of  the  Anglican  pale  by- 
bishops,  by  clergy,  by  the  action  of  magistrates,  and  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  on  within  the  Church  of  England  the  evang^Ustie 
work  to  which  they  believed  Gk)d  had  called  them.  The  next  genera- 
tions of  Methodists  kept  the  name  of  "  a  society  "  only,  and  manifested 
as  long  as  they  could  a  certain  pathetic  allegiance  to  the  Church  which 
had  discarded  them ;  but  they  were  bound  at  last  to  acknowledge  in 
word,  what  had  long  been  the  fact,  that  Providence  had  led  them^  hf 
ways  not  of  their  own  choosing,  to  form  a  self-sufficing  ChristiaD 
community,  no  longer  attached  even  by  a  nominal  bond  to  a  Clmrck 
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wliioh  today  boasts  that  It  is  not  Protestant,  and  desires  not  to  be 
styled  Evangelical'  What  oonstitates  a  "  Church  "  we  need  not  now 
discuss,  Anglican  clergymen  are  as  nnwiUlBg  to  concede  the  name 
to  the  '^  sects  *'  as  the  Pope  is  to  grant  it  to  the  heretical  and  scbis- 
matical  Anglican,  But  if  the  word  be  understood  to  mean  '^  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,*'  characterised  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  fellowshipi  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  the  ingathering  of 
men  and  women  won  from  the  service  of  self  and  sin,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Christians  of  the  type  of  the  New  Testament^ — a  community 
preserving  the  main  features  of  Apostolic  teaching,  and  marked  by  the 
note  of  samctity  of  life — then  modem  Methodism  claims  the  name  of 
^  Christian  Church,  and  through  divine  grace  can  show  the  marks 
which  enable  her  to  make  that  claim  good. 

Is  the  Methodist  Church  alive  j  This  is  the  only  ultimate  test. 
St.  Panl  had  to  fall  back  on  it  when  his  apostolic  authority  was 
questioned.  Christian  life  had  been  generated  and  multiplied  under 
his  ministry,  '*  The  seal  of  my  apostleahip  are  ye  in  the  Lord/' 
Very  touching — -especially  when  read  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
— was  Newman's  plea,  urged  in  bis  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
1841,*  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England : 

"  The  Church  is  emphatically  a  living  body,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
proof  of  a  pai'ticuUir  Conimunion  being  part  of  the  Church  than  the  appear- 
ance in  it  of  a  continued  and  abiding  energy,  nor  a  more  melancholy  proof 
of  its  being  a  corpse  than  torpidity.  We  say  an  energy  continued  and 
abiding,  for  accident  will  cauise  the  activity  of  a  moment,  and  an  external 
principle  give  the  semblance  of  self-motion.  ,  .  ♦  And  still,  notwithstanding, 
life  t»  a  note  of  the  Church  ;  she  alone  revives,  even  if  she  declines ;  heretical 
and  scbismatical  bodies  cannot  keep  life  :  they  gradually  become  cold,  fitiff, 
and  insensible,  .  .  . 

**  Look  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  daughter  Churches  of  England  in  tlie 
States  :  '  Shall  one  that  is  barren  beai*  a  child  in  her  old  age  ?  *  Yet  *  the 
barren  hath  borne  seven/  " 

In  no  spirit  of  self-glorification,  but  as  a  necessary  self-vindication, 
Methodists  point  to  the  almost  unprecedented  vitality  of  an  organisa- 
tion which  at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half  is,  ecclesiastically,  as  of 
yesterday.  She  is  a  mother,  a  living  mother,  whom  an  army  of  loyal, 
fitalwart  sons  love  and  honour  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
They  owe  to  her  more  than  life  itself,  and  they  know  that  there  is 
only  One  who  can  make  any  Christian  community  thus  to  be  a 
**  joyful  mother  of  children."  Lord  Halifax,  in  a  speech  delivered  soon 
After  the  pablication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical,  ^/itJ^^^^ico;  Curcc,  repeUed 
with  indignant  warmth  the  idea  that  Anglican  orders  oould  be  invalid 
and  all  the  sacraments  of  his  Church  a  hollow  mockery.  To  admit  this* 
lie  said,  with  righteous  scorn,  would  be  **  to  impute  treachery  to  my 
*  Quoted  in  Dean  Church.  ''  The  Oxford  Movement/'  p.  27a. 
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God."  "  I  would  rather  die/*  he  added  "  than  imply  by  any  act  of 
mine  that  all  I  have  known  of  my  Lord  s  love  and  goodness  was  a 
snare  and  a  sham.  " 

These  words  do  any  religious  man  hononr.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Methodists  re-echo  them.  In  their  case,  a  host  of  loyal  Christians 
take  up  the  cry,  larger  in  numbers  than  has  ever  been  added  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  same  space  of  time  since  the  Apostolic  era. 
The  statement  is  made  in  no  boastful  spirit,  and  it  would  never  hay» 
been  made  at  all  but  for  the  preposterous  assertion  that  Methodism  as 
a  separate  organisation  is  waning,  that  '^its  days  are  numbered/'' 
Wesleyan  Methodists  to-day  number  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  Church-members,  and  between  two  and  three  millions  of  adherents. 
Methodists  of  other  bodies  in  this  country  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly 
two  millions.  But  these  figures  do  not  include  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada,  with  her  2000  ministers,  275,000  members,  and  moro 
than  a  million  of  adherents.  Nor — most  numerous  of  all — tho' 
Episcopal  and  other  Methodist  Churches  of  the  United  States,  with 
50,000  ministers,  seven  millions  of  church-members,  and,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
adherenta  There  are,  as  Mr.  Howard  Evans  showed  in  this  REVi£\r 
not  many  months  ago,  over  1,000,000  Sunday  scholars  in  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Sunday-schools  in  this  country  alone,  out  of  about  3,000,000 
in  Nonconformist  schools  generally,  the  Churchrof  England  numbmng 
only  2,800,000.  The  only  reason  for  quoting  these  figures  is  that 
recognised  by  Dean  Church  in  relation  to  th&  Romanist  controversy  in 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  He  pleads  that  the  theory  of  tho 
Anglican  Church  is  not  a  ^'  paper  theory,"  that  it  could  be  so  proved 
in  1835,  and  he  adds,  that  '*  the  longer  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  shown  that  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  its  faults^  is 
certainly  not  a  Church  only  on  paper."  *  The  challenge  thrown  down 
by  eminent  Anglicans  is  a  fair  one.  The  Methodist  Church  is  '^  not 
a  Church  only  on  paper/'  Life  is  a  note  of  the  Church,  '^  heretical 
and  schismatical  bodies  cannot  keep  life."  *'  Look  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  daughter  Churches "  of  Methodism — "  the  barren  hath  borne 
seven." 

Some  minds  are  more  readQy  convinced  by  more  material  considera- 
tions; they  think  more  of  dollars  than  souls,  or  they  believe  in  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  when  it  shows  itself  in  financial  self-sacrifice. 
In  Wesleyan  Methodism  alone — rebuked  in  this  Review  for  greed 
and  money-grubbing — a  Church  not  composed  of  wealthy  or  influential 
or  highly-placed  persons,  but  for  tiie  most  part  of  the  lower  middle- 
class,;''  about  £10,000,000  of  money  have 'been  raised  during  the  last 
forty  years  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  churches,  chapels, 
iichctols,  &(&;  and  as  the  total  debt  upon  the  whole  of  the  property  ia 
•  «( The  Oxford  MovemenV*  pp.  218,  21 
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considerably  leas  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago>  thia  amoont  repre- 
eents  money  coatriboted  for  the  varioas  objects,  not  money  borrowed.*'  * 
The  total  dtfbt  on  all  We&leyan  Mt^thodist  trust  property  is  covered  by 
one  year's  iaoome,  '"  On  a  modlerate  estimate  the  total  sam  raised  for 
Wealeyati  Methodist  ptirposes  year  by  year  is  £1,500,000:  some  aro 
dispoeed  to  put  it  at  £1,750,000.''  For  raaoy  years  past  more  than 
one  hundred  chapels  a  year  have  been  erected,  about  hdf  of  which  are 
in  substitution  for  older  build iDgs,  aod  half  represent  entirely  new 
enterprises.  *'  Roughly  fipeakiog,  about  half  these  buildings  are  in 
[>wnB  and  halt  in  villages.*'  The  figures  returned  at  the  census  of 
1891 — to  which  the  kst  six  years  have  made  considerable  additions — 
showed  8123  chapels  and  rented  places*  providing  2fi7dfii4t  fiittings. 
The  Church  which  is  accused  of  no  longer  caring  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  raises,  in  addition  to  all  its  numerous  other  funds, 
£130,000  per  annum  for  foreign  missions,  and  its  missionaries  are  to 
be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

No  self-respecting  community  ooold  pat  fartb  figures  of  this  kind 
in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness.  Viewed  in  the  highest  light,  a  Christian 
Chorch  should  rather  regard  all  such  e%timates  as  indications  of  bow 
much  more  might  have  been  done,  had  she  been  worthy  of  her  oppor- 
tunities and  faithful  to  her  duty.  None  know  better  than  AVesleyan 
Methodists  that  they  have  nothing  to  coogratulate  themselves  upon, 
tliougb  they  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Bat  there  are  some 
representations — quite  unconscious  misrepresentations — which  make 
it  necessary  for  an  honest  man  or  Church  to  "  become  a  fool  In  glory- 
ing,*' and  to  meet  fictions  by  facts*  The  *^  separate  organisation  **  is 
not  on  the  wane,  either  in  numbers,  or  work,  or  influence;  it  ia  not 
deficient  in  evangelistic  zeal  at  home  or  abroad,  though  it  mighty  like 
other  Churches^  show  with  advantage  more  zeal  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  primitive  Methodism  and  of  primitive  Christianity. 

It  is  true  that  lay-preachers  are  no  longer  stoned  and  beaten  and 
imprisoned,  though  many  of  them  still  suffer  persecution  of  a  petty 
sort  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  diminution  of  bosiness  and  the  loss 
of  help  and  influence,  and  they  are  constantly  told  that  even  to  set 
foot  inside  a  ''Dissenting^'  chapel  is  a  sin*  But  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  this  country  alone  there  are  17,000  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  who  labour  without  fee  or  reward  ;  probably  from  8000  to 
10,000  every  Sunday  are  engaged  in  towns,  villages,  hamlete,  missions 
and  cottage  services*  All  honour  to  those  noble  men  who  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  lighted  the  torch !  But  honour  is  surely  also  due  to  those 
who  bravely,  tenaciously,  at  great  personal  cost,  keep  it  alight  from 
year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  The  power  to 
endure  ia  not  lees  valuable  than  the  readiness  to  dare.     And  it  ia  not 

•  These  tlgure*  have  bwn  obtained  for  the  purposet  of  thi»  article  ond  maj  be  re- 
ded afl  of  uniropeschjible  authority. 
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a  penetrating  raioa  which  peiceiTeB  the  grciatneBc 
setmoe  onlj  to  di^ange  tJie  impoituioe  6t  ibe 
wM-Aetipng  kboQjs  of  the  2000  ar  more  WesiejaL 
oonotry  reaOy  are  is  hesi  known  by  Ihoao  who  know  them 
are  nol  suire  desening,  bat  we  make  bold  to  say  tbcf 
reaped  leoi  so,  than  the  thoaaods  of  patteot^  earoeii^  8el&«a. 
dergy  of  the  Chaicb  of   Engknd  to-day.       ETeiy  true   M 
hoDonre  the  ckrgj,  who  are  no  mere  ^^  8nowy*baiided|  dUe4taiii^«  oeo* 
cat^handed  priesta,"  but  large-beaited,  deroled  mtnifitefB  cif 


and  the  *'  reunion,'*  of  whkh  we  hear  so  moeh  and  see  ao  ttttle.  will 
have  oome  pereepilbty  nearei'  wbeo  the  clergy  can  recogniae  the  aaoa 
qmUties  in  their  Nonoonformiat  brethren,  and  oeaas  to  Yilify  by 
temptooas  epithele  a  dass  of  whom  they  know  little  and  for 
repolation  they  appear  to  care  atili  lem. 

Hgiirea,  it  may  be  said,  prove  little  or  nothing.  The  quotMlioti  of 
statistics,  the  moItiplJratioEi  of**  members,"  '^ adherents,*^  and  **aitiiiige* 
doee  not  stir  the  imagination  or  impress  the  mind.  la  there  aajtkBig 
distinctive  about  modern  Methodism,  anything  worth 
the  whole  swallowed  up  in  a  dead  sea  of  ^  Folgartty  and 
place  **  ?  The  charge  of  mlgarity  may  ba  admitted,  if  it  meeoa  the 
carrying  of  Chriatian  tratb  to  the  ^*  dim^  common  popnlatioiie  "  aad 
seeking  to  make  the  religion  which  Lecky  has  called  the  romance  of 
the  poor  to  be  the  strength  and  &tay  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
rlnnsrin  The  Hvee  of  the  tradesman)  the  artisan,  the  cfeik,  tlie  inSl- 
hands  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  farmers  and  farm^labovtieni  of 
lincolnshirei  the  colliers  of  the  Midlands  and  the  Norths  and  tbs 
minere  of  Cornwall,  have  been  cheered  and  brightened  by  the  liglit  of 
a  religion  which  baa  been  brooght  home  to  their  '^  hnrinofla  and 
boaoms  '^  by  Methodists  as  by  no  other  religions  ommiiBiii^. 

For  these  and  for  all  Methodism  has  a  diatinctive  nirnia|^<i  to-day. 
Holding  the  great  Ferities  of  Christianity  in  common  with  Ai^licaoa 
and  evangelical  Konconformists  generally,  the  Methodist  p^pit»  if  it 
is  {uthfnl  to  its  best  traditions,  gi^es  point  and  emphasis  to  certain 
tmths  which  this  generation  needs  as  mnch  as  any.  The  AsgUh* 
Catholic  especially  reprobates  what  he  considers  to  be  the  partial, 
proTindal,  ill-proportioned,  character  of  sectarian  teaching.  Bat  it  is 
precisely  because  his  spnrioos  ^'  Catholicism  **  is  spreading  so  widely 
that  the  message  of  Methodism  becomes  so  neccasary.  The  need  6i 
a  radical  change  of  character,  known  as  "conversion/'  in  oppoaitiaii  to 
the  idea  of  regeneration  by  baptism ;  the  privilege  of  conaoioiis 
aasnrance  of  the  dinne  presence  and  favooi  in  oontradistiDGiioii  to  a 
religion  largely  dependlog  on  oatvrard  observances;  the  importaiiea 
of  maintaining  religioas  fellowship  among  Christiaiis^  embodied  in  tlie 
class-meeting,  as  contrasted  with  the  condition  deiflribed  by 
Westoott  when  be  says,  '*  What  vital  reoognitba  of  fsDowih^  is 
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among  the  comtuDDioants  of  a  parish?  '*;  *  the  high  standard  of  Christian 
serrice  held  up  and  urged  as  attainable  in  entire  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  :  theae  doctrines  form  at  the  same  time  the  reproach  and  the 
glory  of  Methodism.  This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  or  defend- 
ing the  doctrines  in  question.  They  have  often  been  attacked,  still 
more  frequently  misunderstood*  But  that  they  are  important  in  their 
place,  and  that  they  atill  need  to  be  urged,  though  not  ia  a  one-sided 
or  extravagant  way,  has  been  admitted  by  eminent  members  of 
other  Churches  who  have  small  sympathy  with  many  Methodist 
institutions. 

In  common  with  the  Dominican  Order  of  Friars,  Methodists  have 
specially  cultivated  jjrearkin^.  Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  sermon 
in  public  worship,  or  too  little^  and  tastes  will  always  vary  as  to  what 
constitutes  excellence  of  sermonic  style.  But,  defining  preaching 
ix>wer  for  the  moment  as  the  ability  readily  to  address,  to  interest,  to 
convince  and  persuade  men  on  the  high  themes  of  religion,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  ]>ower  is  of  the  first  importance  in  any  Christian 
community,  and  this  cluirisnta  has  certainly  been  granted  to  modem 
as  to  early  Methodists.  These  have  not  been  all  of  one  type,  they 
have  differed  as  much  as  Liddon,  Farrar,  and  Church — three  repre- 
sentative Anglicans  of  our  own  day.  The  chaste  diction  of  Richard 
Wateon— whom  Mr.  Nightingale  compares,  inaptly  enoughj  to  Jeremy 
Taylor — differed  widely  from  the  style  of  Clarke  and  Benson,  who  yet 
were  mighty  preachers  in  their  day.  These  differed  as  much  from 
Robert  Newton  as  he  did  from  latter-day  orators  like  Morley  Punshon 
or  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  President 
lincoln.  We  name  no  living  man,  but  in  the  more  direct  and  less 
ornate  style  of  to-day  there  are  many  worthy  to  rank  witli  men 
**  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  "  who  have  passed  away. 
And  the  test  of  palpit -power  in  a  Church  lies  less  in  exceptional 
instances  than  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  average*  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  forward  impartial  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
average  Wesleyan  minister  of  to-day  is  capable  of  fairly  holding  his 
own  in  the  pulpit  by  the  side  of  any  of  his  brethren  within  or  outside 
the  Established  Church. 

One  crucial  test  of  vitality  in  any  Cburch  is  the  power  to  modify 
its  methods  in  proportion  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  population* 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  can  show  a 
remarkable  history  during  the  last  twenty  years.  New  *^  mission " 
organisations  have  been  established  in  large  towns,  some  of  these 
directed  by  ministers  well  known  to  fame,  such  as  the  Revs.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  and  Peter  Thom|)son,  and  others 
worked  with  equal  success  by  devoted  men  less  widely  celebrated.  In 
the  West  of  London  and  in  the  East,  in  Clerkenwell  and  Southwark^ 
•  "  ChrUtian  Ajpecta  of  Lifp/'  p.  U. 
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in  Mancheatery  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  in  Leeds  and  Hall,  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  under  widely   differing   conditions^     these 
missions  of  ^'  the  forward  movement "  have  been  blessed  by  Grod  to  do 
a  work   that  no  human  eloquence  or  attractive  preaching  by  itself 
could  accomplish.     Some  £15^000  a;  year  is  being  w^nt  upon  8i)ecial 
enterprises  in  villages  or  smaller  towns.     The  so-called  *'  Extenision  '^ 
Fund  was  raised  to  build  a  thousand  new  chapels :  this  work  has  been 
done,  but  the  extension  work  is  still  going  on.     Social  enterprisee  are 
not  forgotten.     The  Children's  Homes,  under  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson, 
represent  an  expenditure  of  some  £20^000  a  year ;  Mr.  Scott  ladgett's 
work  as  Warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement  rivals  that  of  the 
ToynbeCi  Mansfield,  and  University  Settlements  elsewhere  in  London ; 
the  Wedey  Guild  for  Young  People,  just  started,  will  shortly  number 
its  hundreds  of  thousands.     If  vitality  is  proved  by  elasticity,  variety 
of  effort,  versatile  power. of  adaptation  to  new  needs  and  environments^ 
Wesleyan  Methodism  is  neither  dead  nor  dying. 

Some  of  those  who  belong  to  the  privil^^d  Church  of  this  country 
find  it  in  good  taste  to  reproach  Methodists  that  they  produce  so  few 
eminent  men,  and  that  their  culture  is  often  of  an  equivocal  kind.  It 
is  but  a  generation  since  the  great  national  Universities  were  opened 
to  conscientious  Nonconformists,  and  even  now  the  teaching  profession 
— as  regards  its  prizes  and  upper  ranks,  at  least — is  largely  closed 
against  the  despised  ^^  Dissenter."  Yet  the  recent  history  of  Einga- 
wood  School— ^established  by  Wesley  himself — is  one  of  which  any 
school  might  be  proud.  The  Leys  Sdiool,  which  has  but  lately  attained 
its  majority,  has  already  taken  an  honourable  place  among  public 
schools,  whether  public  school  spirit  be  considered,  or  public  school 
successes  at  the  University,  or  distinctio^  in  the  playing-fields, ''  where 
Waterloo  was  won."  The  Honours  Lists  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  and  other  Universities  show  that  the  best  traditions  of  the 
movement  which  began  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  are  not  forgotten 
to-day.  It  is  invidious  to  mention  names.  But  scholars  know  that 
the  standard  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  edition  of  Winer 
prepared  by  Dr.  Moulton,  Head-master  of  the  Leys  School,  and  that 
the  future  standard  New  Testament  Concordance  will  be  that  compiled 
under  the  careful  scholarship  of  Dr.  Moulton  and  Professor  Greden.  In 
the  department  of  Exegesis,  the  names  of  Dr.  Beet  and  Professor 
Findlay  are  honourably  known  as  tddng  rank  with  the  best  modem 
interpreters.  Ecclesiastical  statesmen,  like  Dr.  Bunting  and  Dr.  Bigg^ 
would  have  made  their  mark  in  any  Church.  Gifted  pens,  like  that 
of  William  Arthur,  profound  theological  minds,  like  that  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Pope,  have  not  been  wanting.  The  President  for  the  current  year^ 
Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  fumiidies  a  stnldug  refutation  of  the  taunt 
that  Wesleyan  ministers  are  tume^  out  like  machine-made  goods,  aU 
of  one  pattern. 
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Btill,  be  it  granted  that  for  one  hundred  years  in  Methodism  there 
has  been  no  second  Wesley,  whilst,  as  Pfleiderer  says,  "  all  new  world- 
moving  ideas  proceed  from  great  personalities/'  It  is  surely  obvious 
that  in  the  history  of  any  oommunity,  after  the  period  of  origination 
comes  the  time  for  working  out  and  translatiDg  into  the  detail  of 
actual  life  the  high  conception  of  the  world-moving  ideal.  The  test 
of  a  great  schoolmaster  is  not  hia  sncceas  with  a  few  clever  boys,  but 
bis  power  to  maintain  a  high  average*  Arnold  said  that  before  the 
patient  plodder  of  mediocre  ability  he  would  stand  *'  cap  in  hand/'  A 
Church  which  maintains  a  good  average  of  work  amongst  ordinary 
men  and  women  is  surely  as  pleasing  to  the  Master  as  the  man  with 
two  talents  who  made  them  other  two.  As  to  the  sinking  of  personal 
considerations  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  oommunity,  it  is  not  generally 
thought  a  drawback  in  the  soldier  that  he  is  content  to  sink  hia  per- 
sonality for  the  sake  of  the  regiment,  or  the  interests  of  the  regiment 
for  the  sake  of  the  army.  It  is  no  reproach,  sarely,  that  there  ia 
something  approaching  to  equality  of  income  amongst  Methodist 
ministers;  and  no  ground  for  boasting  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Churches  in  the  world  that,  while  bishops  and  beneficed 
clergy  have  abundance,  so  many  curates  are  half-starving  in  genteel 
poverty*  There  are  no  sinecures  in  Methodism,  no  opportunities  for 
learned  leisure,  and  amongst  men  so  deeply  engaged  io  active  labours 
it  is  a  wonder  that  any  find  time,  resources,  or  inclination  for  the 
composition  of  works  which  bring  distinction.  Itinerancy  brings  its 
disadvantages,  no  doubt,  bat  also  some  compensating  advantages,  and 
surely,  though  very  slowly,  the  three-years'  system  of  itinerancy  is 
being  modified.  As  for  the  ministers  who,  as  is  alleged,  leave  the 
Methodist  Church  to  improve  their  stipend,  those  **  men  of  exceptional 
talent**  who  **  all  but  invariably  join  other  commonities  where  the 
wise  and  only  effectual  way  of  retaining  able  men  prevails — that  is,  of 
suiting  the  reward  to  the  worth  of  the  man  receiving  it " — they  may 
find  their  place  in  ministering  to  people  who  have  changed  their 
Church  for  the  sake  of  improving  their  social  status.  Their  loss— 
they  are  not  so  many  or  so  important  as  the  critic  imagines — can  be 
borne  by  a  Church  which  has  never  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  with  most  money  those  who  have  served  it  best. 

Most  important  of  all  in  Church  life  is  what  is  formally  known  as 
ie  '*  note  of  sanctity'* — the  question  how  far  a  given  community 
succeeds  in  the  great  end  for  which  all  Christian  communities  have 
been  established,  the  rooting  and  developing  of  a  high  standard  of 
personal  character  and  consecrated  service.  The  taunt  has  been 
levelled  by  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England  that  it 
has  *'  failed  to  produce  saints.'*  Recent  histories  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  have  shown  how  many  left  the  English  for  the  Roman 
Church}  because  of  what  was  thought  to  be  the  higher  standard  of 
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nnworldlinesB  maintained  in  the  latter.  This  arose  from  a  Boperficial 
knowledge  of  Boman  Catholicism  and  a  aaperficial  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  saintliness.  In  all  Ch  arches  there  is  more  or  less  com- 
plaint of  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
sqnare  Charch  practice  with  Chnrch  theory ;  bat  in  all  Ch  arches 
**  saints  "  of  some  type  or  other  are  not  wanting,  if  that  mach-abased 
word  be  ased  in  its  proper  meaning.  Varioas  types  of  sanctity  are 
to  be  traced  in  varioas  generations  and  varioas  coantries,  and  Angli- 
canism: can  coant  amongst  her  followers  servants  of  Christ  as  holy  and 
devoted  as  any  of  whom  the  Charch  of  Rome  can  boast,  thoagh  her 
sober  and  anenthasiastio  ideal  of  service  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
imagination  than  the  more  demonstrative  asceticism  of  the  Latin  races. 
Fra  Angelico  paints  all  his  saints  with  a  certain  radiant  raptare  in 
tiieir  faces ;  those  of  Peragino  are  pensive  and  sad  ;  but  the  beanty  of 
holy  seals  looks  oat  from  all  the  canvases  alike.  Methodism,  too,  has 
prodaced  her  saints  in  the  past,  and  prodaces  them  still,  though  all 
may  not  admire  the  type  of  religions  earnestness  which  characterises 
them.  For,  even  in  these  most  sacred  regions  of  all,  taste  and  tem- 
perament coant  for  much.  The  religiosity  of  many  devoted  Boman 
Catholics  is  sickly  to  the  self-restrained  and  sober  Anglican.  The 
aasterity  of  the  early  Tractarian — exemplified  in  its  less  attractive 
forms  in  some  parts  of  Pasey's  life  and  clothed  with  grace  and  charm 
in  that  of  Dean  Charch — repels  the  Evangelical,  as  savoaring  of 
superstition.  Puritanism  has  seldom  been  understood  by  those  who 
have  not  some  drops  of  Puritan  blood  in  their  veins ;  and  to  not  a 
few  excellent  but  easy-going  citizens  of  the  world  all  these  types  of 
religious  character  are  alike  unattractive. 

But  so  much  as  this  may  surely  be  said  without  offence  concerning 
the  spirit  of  modem  Methodism :  that  it  seeks  to  produce,  and  to  a 
large  extent  has  succeeded  in  maintaining,  a  joyful,  hopeful,  earnest, 
large-hearted,  brotherly,  and  helpful  Christianity.  There  are  worldly 
Methodists — no  doubt,  too  many — and  worldly  Churchmen  also,  in 
what  relative  proportions  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  inquire.  It  is 
undeniable  that  Methodists  have  lost  much  of  their  early  simplicity, 
but  they  may  have  gained  in  an  understanding  how  to  apply  religious 
principles  in  actual  life.  If  they  have  lost  some  of  the  courage  which 
breaks  with  all  conventions  of  society,  they  may  have  gained  in  the 
spirit  which  breathes  in  the  Master's  words,  ''I  pray  not  that  thou 
ehouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shbuldest  keep 
them  from  the  evil."  They  would  be  the  better,  beyond  question,  for 
more  reverence,  more  unworldliness,  more  of  that  awe  of  the  unseen 
and  that  gracious  severity  of  character  which  can  bear  the  extreme 
sacrifice  of  self,  but  refuses  to  impose  it  on  others  save  by  way  of 
example.  They  have  much  to  learn  from  their  own  forefatJbers  and 
from  the  true  saints  of  all  ages  and  of  all  Churches.     But  amongst 
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the  many  notes  blended  ta  the  chorns  which  an  outwardly  divided  but 
inwardly  coo  sentient  Christendom  chants  to  the  praise  of  a  common 
Lord  aad  Saviour,  the  jubilant  one  of  men  and  women  rejoicing  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins^  the  conscioos  favour  of  God  and  the  earnest 
and  happy  striving  after  completeneaa  of  loving  service  to  God  and 
man,  can  hardly  be  out  of  place.  And  if  sometimes  the  tones  jar  on 
the  fastidious  ear  of  neighbours  who  have  learned  a  more  decorooa 
mode  of  worship,  perhaps  the  Master  who  reminded  His  disciples  that 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sacklings  God  had  perfected  praise, 
will  not  disdain  to  listen,  but  say,  ''  If  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.** 

It  is  said  that  the  days  of  Methodism  as  a  separate  organisation  ar^ 
numbered.  We  have  shown  that  figures  do  not  point  in  that  direction* 
The  spirit  of  modern  Methodism  is  not  of  that  languid,  moribund  kind 
which  prepares  the  way  for  dissolution  and  absorption.  Though  not 
*Hbe  most  denominational  of  denominations/*  it  has  a  firmly  articu- 
lated structure,  which  has  enabled  it  to  stand  firm  where  less  highly 

f organised  Churches  have  yielded  to  the  disintegrating  influences  of 

I  modem  life.  If  anything,  it  is  too  highly  organised,  but  the  pulses 
of  its  life  beat  strongly  and  steadily,  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
its  somewhat  elaborate  structure  is  a  help,  not  a  hindrance.  Th& 
existence  of  so  many  branches  of  this  ramifying  Church  has  been 
alleged  as  a  reproach,  and  the  Methodism  of  fi^fty  years  ago  was 
nnquestionably  fissiparous.  Happily  the  tendency  is  now  the  other 
way.  Canon  Hammond,  at  the  Church  Congress,  said  that  he  had 
*^  heard '^  that  the  union  of  Methodists  in  Canada  and  Australia  had 
not  worked  well.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  responEdble  members  of 
a  congress  should  hear  rightly  before  they  speak  publicly.  As  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  no  union  in  Australia,  though  arrangements 
are  being  very  amicably  made  in  that  direction  ;  whilst  the  reunion 
aooomplished  in  Canada  some  years  ago  has  been  successful  beyond 

■all    hopes.       Other  movements  for  reunion  are  the  nore  promising 
iQse  they  are  being  undertaken  in  sober  and  leisurely  fashion.     A 
few  years  ago  there  seemed  a  danger  lest  '*  raw  hast^',  half-sister  t> 

,  delay,''  should  mar  what  ought  to    be  done  well   or  not   attempted 

'  at  all. 

Canon  Hammond  is  kind  enough  to  spend  hi^  time  in  trying — ^to 
use  his  courteous  phrase — **  to  get  it  into  the  Dissenting  mind  *'  that 
all  Nonconformists  in  this  country  **  must  return  to  us,*'  that  **  nothing 
fihort  of  apostasy  can  justify  secession."  The  worthy  canon  must  have 
been  fresh  from  reading  the  Pope*B  Encyclical  on  Anglican  Orders,  so 
accurately  has  he  caught  its  tone  and  temper.  Anglicans  do  not  hold 
that  Kome  has  apostatised,  yet  they  held  themselves  justified  in  what 

L  Home  calls  secession.    Metfaodtsts  have  never  seceded  from  the  Charcb 

pof  England,  they  were  "  thrust  out.*'     But  having  been  throat  out. 
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they  find  qnite  enough  in  the  present  condition  of  the   Charch  of 
England  to  convince  them  that  they  can  better  accomplish  the  work 
entmsted  to  them  by  remaining  outside  an  Established  Charch  which 
has  no  trne  self-government  and  a  "  Catholic "  Charch  in  which  the 
Evangelical  element  grows  feebler  every  day.     Methodists  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  under  some  circumstances  Episcopacy  may 
belong  to  the  &^7i^  esse  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  organisation 
of  the  M.  E.  Churches  in  America  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact.      But 
they  resent  the  assumption,  and  are  bound  in  conscience  to  deny,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  esse  of  the  Church,  that  outside  the  pale  of  a  partic- 
ular form  of  Church  government  there  is  no  grace,  and  therefore  no 
salvation.     And  it  would  be  well,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  it  into 
the  "  conforming  "  mind  that  the  use  of  the  word  Dissenter  implies  a 
begging  of  the  question.     In  Scotland  the  Episcopalian  is  a  Dissenter ; 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  happily  the  word  cannot  be 
used,  the  Episcopalian  Church  forms  a  nunierically  subordinate  com- 
munity.    The  time  is  past  when  the  assumptions  of  Episcopalians  on 
the  subject  of  Church  government  could  pass  unchallenged.      The 
Christian  Ecdesia  of  Dr.  Hort — a  staunch  Churchman^  if  ever  there 
was  one — shows  how  much   and  how  little  the  historic  Episcopate 
really  amounts  to,  if  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  our  guide  in  matters 
of  Church  organisation. 

But  enough  of  this  kind  of  controversy,  which  to  Methodists  as 
such  is  essentially  distasteful.  As  Methodists,  they  are  non-political 
and  non-controversial,  though  strong  politicians  and  keen  controver- 
sialists are  doubtless  found  amongst  them.  .  But  modem  Methodists 
hold  that  John  Wesley's  work,  committed  to  him  by  God,  of  helping 
to  ''  spread  Scriptural  holiness  through  the  land  "  is  not  yet  done,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty,  under  the  changing  conditions  Qf  modem  life,  to 
carry  it  on.  They  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  railing 
accusations  against  any,  least  of  all  their  fellow-Christians.  Not  in 
theory  only,  but  in  practice,  they  have  been  *'  the  friends  of  all,  the 
enemies  of  none."  They  have  helped  to  feed  and  strengthen  other 
Churches,  and  have  not  complained  if  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole 
has  been  advantaged  by  their  loss.  They  have  been  ready  to  bear  the 
polite  contumely  which  is  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  brickbats  and 
rotten  eggs  showered  on  the  Methodist  *'  saii^ts  ^nd  martyrs."  Bat 
they  have  found  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  protest  against 
calumny,  uttered  probably  in  ignorance  rather  than  in  malice.  They 
have  found  it  necessary  to  fight  for  their  own  existence — sometimes  in 
courts  of  law,  when  threatened  with  lossof  property ;  sometimes  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  when  their  very  right  to  the  name  of  a 
Christian  community  has  been  challenged.  And. thus  far  they  have 
not  only  held  their  own,  but  their  numbers  have  been  multiplied 
beyond  precedent  and  expectation.     They  make  no  exclusive  claims. 
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and  no  more  believe  that  all  the  world  shoold  become  Methodist  than 
Oongregationalist  or  Episcopalian.  Bat,  with  quiet  conviction  of  a 
divine  calling,  they  seek  to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  world,  and 
intend  to  do  it  in  the  way  which  they  believe  Providence  has, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselveis,  marked  out  for  them.  They  know  in 
how  many  respects  it  is  far  from  being  well  done,  but  they  hold  that 
they  would  be  the  poorer,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  would  be  the 
poorer,  were  their  separate  organisation  merged  in  any  State  Church 
or  dissolved  in  any  number  of  independent  Churches.  Modestly  but 
firmly  they  claim  to  be  a  part  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here  on 
earth.  And  they  believe  that  when  the  day  shall  declare  it,  not  only, 
as  Hooker  says,  shall  ^^  three  words  uttered  with  charity  receive  a 
more  blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with  dis- 
dainful sharpness  of  wit,"  but  that  success  in  the  work  of  reclaiming 
sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways  will  be  the  test  by  which  the 
Master  will  judge  the  service  of  all  the  communities  which  have  been 
called  by  His  name  and  claimed  to  represent  His  Church  in  the 
world. 

W.  T.  Davisoit. 


IS   PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG   TH£ 
FINE   ARTS? 


^OB  KiDie  yeaiB  pholognpbtfs  Ixare  beoi 
gn^y  i&  a  fioe  ait»  and  tlwl.lhcf 
Dua  year  lli^  are  more  poeiliya  aboat  it  Aam  oi 
tkevefare,  hi^  tune  to  inyiatigate  &eir  elaiiB. 
and  more  aarattag^  I  adaut|  to  paaa  il  ov«r  with 
with  caoDfittioii  aad  ndic1lk^  Indeed,  kithefto  Hieir 
year  by  year,  hare  giren  tlieiii  the  cfaance  to  state  their  race,  ^arr 
beaa  eitiiar  aloKiift  sgnored,  or  ebe  l^i^Hi^  jKiwiiwffil  by  Oe  aii 
diOcL  It  hae  Imb  kft  far  the  pkilopaphefs  aaiaaBl?«  to  eritov 
their  show^,  and  tketr  criticisiD  is  baaed  apon  no  olber  alandard  Ifaa^ 
tbeir  own  widiee.  Tbey  say  tbal  pholograpby  m  a  Bam  art,  axid  Iky 
diaoB8B  it  from  tbal  poini  of  tww.  And  yei,  if  jhdtogmfhj  m  a 
fine  art,  tbea  it  oomea  disliQctly  witbin  the  prorince  of  the  art  criiie, 
and  phoiogmplia  aniel  be  ja^ed  from  tba  i 
pbotograpboa  horn  tfie  aaaM  atandpoii^  aa 
capable  art  critica  in  this  ccnmtry  to-day  are  reiy  few  in  imnber^ 
tbey  are  to  be  coimted  od  leae  than  tbe  fiagera  of  one  bead,  Qnl^ 
one  asnong  tbem  tbia  year  has,  so  far  aa  I  know,  paid  any  attmfiiMi  t» 
the  plttlqgTapbeia  and  tbetr  eihihttiniinv  and  be  hae  dispoeed  of  tbaai 
witb  a  palTCBing  levity  which  mi^  aeem  mim,  bad  noltbs  pbolo- 
giapbeis  gone  oat  of  tbe  way  in  Ibeir  prcmoanoenMnts  to  ooort  iL 
Bat  art  critica  are  aa  liable  to  err  aa  any  other  propbete,  and  it  may  be 
that  tbey  hottate  to  oommit  themaelres.  If  pbotograpby  ia  ptovwd  l» 
be  a  fine  art,  tben  tbey  may  baTe  to  iwaUow  the  worb  ttey  b«v» 
abrady  spoken ;  if  it  is  prored  not  to  be  a  fine  art,  tbey  woaU  care 
still  less  to  bare  already  annniraced  firam  Ibe  hcmseliipa,  or  in  Iba 
oohmma  of  tbeir  jonnal,  tbal  tl  isi  lliitokeB  of  Ibe  aoit  bnve  bee» 
baCore^  when  wbdeaale  awaDowtng  of  opinion  waa  not  fevad  m 
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pleasant  dose,  tJiongh  one  that  had  to  be  taken.  It  might  be  thought 
preBumptnoas  on  my  part  even  to  tonch  upon  a  matter  hitherto  so 
carefully  avoided,  especially  as  I  make  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of  photography,  had  not  photographers  removed  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  they  are  artists.  Altogether,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  some  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject  before  it  is 
disposed  of  and  pat  in  its  place  by  the  French  and  the  Germans,  and 
we  are  told  that  we  mnst  accept  and  abide  by  their  critical  conclnaions. 
The  weight  of  art  criticism  is  now  swinging  from  the  Continent  to 
England^  at  the  moment  when  Continental  nations  have  suddenly 
begun  to  look  to  England  for  a  standard  in  the  decorative  arts; 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  wait  for  the  Continent 
to  settle  the  question.  Since,  then,  serious  criticiscn  by  art  critics  has 
hitherto  been  denied  the  photographers,  let  us  for  once  try  to  consider 
their  assertions. 

When  artist  photographers  have  been  compared  in  a  flippant  strain 
to  artist  tailors  and  artist  barbers  and  music  hall  artistd,  they  have 
frequently  shown  a  degree  of  temper  which  a  man,  morally  conscious 
of  right,  would  think  supertluous.  They  have  insisted  the  more  angrily 
that  they  are  artists ;  they  have  talked  the  louder  about  artistic 
photography  and  its  place  among  the  fine  arts.  Fortunately,  as  I 
write,  there  is  a  chance  to  study  them,  not  merely  by  their  words, 
but  by  their  works,  for  two  photographic  exhibitions  are  open  in 
London,  The  visitor  to  these  two  exhibitions  will  quickly  discover 
that  their  aims  are  very  different,  though  the  difference  in  actual 
results  obtained  is  not  so  marked.  The  members  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  evidently  have  for  their  object  the  recording  of  the 
yearns  progress  in  photography.  It  is  true  that  what  they  call  the 
art  section  has  been  judged  by  artists,  while  the  technical  section  has 
been  judged  by  photographers.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  if 
photography  is  an  art  and  its  practitioners  artists,  they  should  be 
quite  as  capable  as  humble  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  their  own  work ;  artists,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
submit  their  productions  to  the  maker  of  frames  and  the  manufacturer 
of  colours*  At  the  Photographic  Salon,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
informed  that,  *'  released  from  mechanical  trammels,  photography  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  subtleties  of  pictorial  effect ;  that  it  may 
aim  at  a  high  expression  of  decorative  value  ;*'  that  its  practitioners  are 
not  precluded  from  the  power  of  exercising  their  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  that  photographers  themselves  should  be  capable  of  fixing 
a  standard  of  merit  of  their  own  pictorial  work,  without  appealing  for 
assistance  to  experts  in  other  arts.  Thus,  it  seems  that  photographers, 
before  they  have  established  their  position,  have  begun  to  disagree 
among  themselves  as  to  what  it  is.  The  members  of  the  £oyal 
Society  frankly  appeal  to  artiste  for  artistic  judgment ;  the  members 
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of  the  Photcgrapbic  Salon  declare  there  is  do  neoefistty  to  call  !b 
experts^  though  that  they  really  do  desire  criticism  odber  iEaa  Uietr 
own  is  evident,  as  they  coniinQe  to  send  tickets  to  Ike  Freaa,  I 
tUiik,  on  the  whole,  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  while  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  essentially  an  artistic  body,  10  more  oonsstent  t& 
traditions  heretofore  accepted  as  artistic  than  the  PbotograpluG  Saloo^ 
despite  ita  Franco-British  name.  If  tipon  technical  mattara  aa 
architect  does  not  consult  a  painter,  nor  the  illDstrator  refer  to  the 
sculptor,  yet  all  artists  have  always  worked  harmonionsly  tpgetlier  Ib^ 
a  common  end^the  adyancement  of  their  profession.  But  this 
side  issue.  The  one  important  question  is  whether  the  photogrs{ 
by  the  prints  shown,  justify  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  artists.  I 
note,  in  passings  that  artbts  have  not  innisted  upon  their  right  to  be 
called  artists  on  every  appropriate  and  inappropriate  occasion.  The 
fact  that  they  are  artists  has  been  recognised  sbce  the  earliest 
and  any  form  of  expression  they  may  evolve  is  gladly  accepted, 
is  artistic ;  the  greater  the  artist,  the  more  diffident  he  feels  about 
poaition  in  the  world  of  art. 

At  first,  photographers  ai^ued  that  they  were  artists  because 
photographs  had  a  pictorial  value.  Now — perhaps  it  is  because 
have  made  too  rapid  strides  for  the  critics  to  keep  np  with, 
80  little  criticism  has  been  granted  them— they  go  still  fnrtber,  and 
say  that  their  photographs  have  also  a  decorative  valae.  At  the 
present  time  a  large  section  of  the  craftsmen  who  alone  have  heretofore 
been  known  as  artists  maintain  that  pictures — that  is.  easel  pictore«, 
in  which  category,  I  suppose,  photographs  are  to  be  included — caanol 
strictly  speaking  be  considered  decorative ;  that  a  decoration  tnosl  bs 
a  conventionalised,  a  simplified  rendering  of  a  subject,  in  no  mtiam 
realistic.  Other  artists  deny  this  as  emphatically,  though  the  patera 
of  easel  pictures  aud  the  painters  of  decorative  pictures  have  osoallT 
been  in  accord  in  their  appreciation  of  the  greatest  works  in  either 
class :  if  there  be  any  such  classes,  which  I  am  disposed  to  doubt.  The. 
photographers,  however,  sweep  aside  all  such  subtle  distincttons^ 
settle  in  a  minute  questions  that  have  perplexed  artists  for  oentnries, 
and  declare  boldly  that  in  their  pictures  the  pictorial  and  decorative 
qualities  are  combined.  Again,  they  argue,  in  support  of  their  daims, 
that  they  have  largely  influenced  the  artist  in  the  choice  of  stibjecte; 
that  they  are  the  true  realists  j  that  they  have  solved  problems  of 
momentary  action.  Therefore,  haviug  produced  pictures  themselves, 
having  exerted  so  wide  an  influence  upon  art,  they  ask  for,  or  saggeiti 
that  they  should  be  accorded,  space  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  other  galleries  where  artists  exhibit,  and  thus  receive  the  officisl 
recognition  which  is  their  due.* 


*  ThU  recognition,  it  mtLj  ititere«t  aitiats  to  know,  \%  to  be  grafted  tb^tn  ia 
Spring  (ldU8:  Exhibition  of  the  W&lker  Art  GAlIerr,  at  Liverpool 
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It  is  interesting,  and  iuatractive  too^  before  examining  their  work 
and  their  influence  more  carefully,  to  compare  the  metlioda^by  which 
they  achieve  perfection  with  the  technical  and  mental  training  thooght 
eaaential  for  the  worker  who  alone,  nntil  now,  has  been  called  artist* 
It  may  be  that  the  artist  waa  always,  in  a  fashion,  looked  down  upon 
by  his  fellows,  save  thoae  who  understood  him,  as  a  weakling  who 
shoold  be  encooraged,  or  at  any  rate  tolerated^  in  a  curions  pastime 
rather  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  average  full-grown  man ;  though,  at 
times^  when  he  was  invited  to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  of  the  more 
asnal  and  common  avocations  of  life,  such  as  diplomacy  and  statecraft, 
he  diatingmehed  himself  supremely.  But,  as  a  rale,  he  lived  so  much 
in  his  own  world  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  was  happening  about 
him,  and  the  world  knew  still  less  of  him.  He  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  own  affairs  that  little  else  interested  or  appealed  to  him.  He 
usually  entered  his  profession  at  a  very  early  age^  He  began  as  an 
apprentice*  He  learned  to  wash  his  master's  brushes,  to  clean  and 
set  his  master's  palette.  He  mixed  the  clay  or  he  fired  the  furnace. 
When  he  had  learned  to  do  these  things — the  elements  of  his  trade, 
at  which  he  was  kept  for  some  years — he  was  allowed  to  draw,  and 
for  more  years  he  studied :  he  copied  in  line  nature  or  art.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  work,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  hifl  master,  on  the 
least  important  part  of  his  masters  paintings.  And  after  ten  or 
fiiteen  years  of  this  sort  of  practice  or  preparation,  when  he  had 
learned  to  judge  pictures  critically,  because  he  knew  how  they  were 
made,  when  he  was  able  to  make  them  because  critically  and  scien- 
tifically and  technically  he  understood  hia  craft,  he  left  his  master  and 
started  for  himself.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after  years  of  strnggling, 
he  discovered  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  doing  as  good  work  as 
that  produced  in  the  workshop  which  he  had  left.  If  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  for  himself^  he  said  it  in  a  slightly  different  way  from 
hia  master ;  and  if  he  said  it  better,  or  even  as  well,  he  took  equal 
rank  with  him  in  the  course  of  years,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
later.  If  he  were  possessed  of  what  we  call  genius — that  is,  the 
capacity  for  tremendously  hard  work — he  might  become  known  after 
a  shorter  apprenticeship.  But  the  chances  were,  and  still  are,  that 
throughout  his  life  he  would  remain  unrecognisedj  that  no  one  would 
ever  hear  of  him  until  his  death.  He  probably  believed  that  he  was 
doing  hifl  work  as  he  should  do  it,  and  it  was  never  his  business  bo 
be  avowedly  revolutionary— except  in  the  sense  that  the  Van  Eycks, 
or  whoever  introduced  the  use  of  oils  in  painting,  were  revolutionary, 
or  Darer  when  he  perfected  wood-cutting,  or  Bewick  when  he  deve- 
loped wood-engraving,  or  Senefelder  when  he  discovered  lithography ; 
nor  waa  it  the  artist's  mission  to  live  down  the  opposition  of  the 
unintelligent  multitude.  When  old  age  came  upon  him,  he  craved 
for  more  years  that   he  might  work  and  solve  those  new  problems 
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that  wer«  continually  presenting  themaelvee  to  bim  as  he 
knowledge  and  handicraft ;  and,  dying,  he  might  mnrmiir  the 
of  some  of  the  great  ones  in  the  world*B  hiatoryj  and  say,  "  I,  too,  tm 
an  artist!"  In  a  word,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist,  it  hii 
always  been  held  necessary  to  give  to  art  one's  whole  life,  one's  whds 
thought,  and,  above  all,  one's  entire  techDical  and  mechanical  skill, 
only  to  be  acquired  by  unending  study  and  practice.  The  avengB 
student  may  develop  hb  powers  after  years  of  nnceaaing  toil ;  there 
are  others  who,  with  the  same  toil>  may  erpress  themselves  imper- 
fectly, and  yet  have  something  to  say ;  but  the  great  artist  is  be  wbo, 
technically  and  intellectually,  is  perfectly  equipped,  and  he  has  coma 
abont  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All,  however, 
go  throogh  a  certain  manual  training,  which  is  their  stock-in-trade,  I 
training  unknown  in  any  other  profession  ;  they  must  study  a  mnlti* 
tnde  of  snbjects,  see  a  multitade  of  things,  and  have  the  power  txj 
convert  what  they  see  into  graphic  or  plastic  form.  They  mnst  hmfi 
some  knowledge  of  ^*  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  chemisEtry,  optics,  and 
mathematics,"  despised  by  the  art  photographer.  They  most  hvn 
mastered  the  science  of  anatomy,  and  it  is  well  for  them  to  be  con' 
versant  with  the  history  of  painting,  and  decoration,  and  architectnra 
and  mnch  besides.  Unfortunately,  nowadays  hundreds  of  tfaoasandfl 
probably  millions  of  people,  who  ought  to  be  busy  about  somethin| 
else,  are  studying  and  practising  art,  because  art  happens  to  IH 
popular  and  is  endowed  by  the  parish,  and  some  artists  manage  U 
achieve  a  very  enviable  degree  of  social  and  Onancial  success.  Bfi{ 
because  the  term  has  been  already  abused,  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  abused  still  farther — why  a  mechanical  contrivance  shouU 
be  called  artistic,  and  those  who  make  use  of  it  artists.  It  would  h 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  for  photographers  to  obtain  the  same  social  aaj 
financial  recognition  as  artists ;  it  would  be  pleasant,  too,  if  ^ 
Italian  with  his  hurdy-gurdy  could  win  for  himself  the  repntatioi 
and  fortune  of  Paderewski, 

And  now,  what  is  the  trainiog  of  the  photographer  who  is  noisiest  ii 
his  assertion  that  he  is  an  artist  ?  Does  he  devote  his  whole  life,  or  i 
year,  or  a  month  to  the  study  of  art  ?  Does  he  give  up  his  whoI< 
life  to  the  study  and  the  practice  even  of  photography  ?  Is  photc^ 
graphy  his  profession^  his  occupation,  his  sole  concern  and  interest  \ 
Is  he  first  the  apprentice,  then  the  master,  in  the  shop,  the  nsekd 
room  with  no  window,  or  studio,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  ?  I  lool 
down  the  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Photographic  Salon,  where  th 
gospel  of  art  is  most  strenuously  preached;  I  see  amon^  Umi 
the  names  of  parsons,  of  Government  clerks,  of  solicitors,  o( 
beef-extract  maker,  of  a  banker,  and  some  titles — in  fact, 
amatear  rampant  It  is  the  time  left  over  from  his  serious 
in  life   that    this    photographer  gives  to   his   '*  art/'      Ph 
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is  Lis  amnBement,  bis  relaxation.  He  labours 'io  his  polplt  or  at  his 
deek  all  the  week^  and  then,  when  the  half-holiday  comes,  he  seizes 
Ms  little  black  box,  skips  nimbly  to  the  top  of  a  'bns^  hurries  from  his 
Hatnpsiead  heights  to  the  Embankment,  plants  his  machine  in  a  con- 
venient corner,  and,  with  the  pressing  of  a  button  or  the  loosing  of  a 
cap,  creates  for  you  a  nocturne  which  shall  rank  with  the  life-work 
of  the  master*  Or,  at  odd  moments,  in  his  wilds  of  Clapham,  he  will 
evolve  the  scheme  of  a  poster  that  shall  humble  Ch6ret  into  the  dust. 
Or,  getting  a  model  to  pose  stark  naked  for  him,  he  wUl  present  you 
an  idyl  out  of  the  same  little  box  that  should  put— and  it  does — 
Botticelli  to  shame.  He  sees  what  he  likes,  for  he  has  been  taught 
what  to  like  by  reading  books  upon  painting,  which  he  does  not 
understand,  and  which  teach  nothing  for  him  \  he  prepares  his  camera ; 
he  focusses  it,  or  knocks  it  out  of  focus ;  he  puts  in  his  glass  plate 
or  his  film*  And  who  does  the  work  ?  who  makes  the  picture  ? 
Why,  he  does  not  as  much  as  know  whether  there  is  a  picture  on  it 
until  he  brings  the  plate  or  film  home  and  develops  it.  What  does  the 
painter  do  ?  He  either  sits  down  in  front  of  his  subject^ — a  landscape, 
let  ua  suppose^ — makes  a  careful  study  of  it  with  his  unaided  hands, 
which  he  is  able  to  do  because  he  has  had  a  certain  training, 
and  has  the  power  to  do  it — a  power  in  which  the  photographer 
is  totally  deficient ;  or  he  looks  at  it,  and  his  observation  and 
his  memory  are  so  keen  that  he  can  absorb  the  whole  character 
of  the  scene  before  him,  and  then,  later,  reproduce  it  out  of  his 
box — his  brain — without,  perhaps,  doing  a  scrap  of  work  on  the 
spot.  Let  the  photographer  find  his  subject  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
study  it  in  his  way,  and  having,  to  his  own  great  delight,  selected 
and  arranged  and  composed  it,  as  he  says — for  he  uses  only  the 
artist's  technical  terms — forget  to  take  the  cap  off  his  lens.  What 
happens  then  ?  But  he  does  not  forget ;  he  pushes  the  button,  and 
a  picture  is  the  result.  Until  lately  he  was  the  mute  inglorious 
Milton  ;  now  he  has  discovered  a  machine  to  make  his  masterpiece 
for  him.  No  wonder  he  laughs  at  the  poor  artist  who  most  humbly 
toU  to  create  beauty,  which  a  camera  manufactures  for  him  at  once. 
What  a  farce  it  is  to  think  of  Titian  and  Velasquez  and  Ilembrandt 
actually  studying  and  working,  puzzling  their  brains  over  subtleties  of 
drawing  and  modelling,  of  light  and  atmosphere  and  colour^  when 
the  modern  master  has  but  to  step  into  a  shop,  buy  a  camera,  play  a 
few  tricks  with  gum  chromate^I  believe  it  is  called — to  turn  you  out 
a  finished  masterpiece  which  is  far  more  like  the  real  thing,  he  sajs, 
than  any  mere  hand- made  picture  ever  could  be.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  he  should  boast  of  his  **  avowedly  revolutionary  "  aims  ?  Is  he 
not  doing  for  art  what  Watt  and  .Stephenson  have  done  for  labour  ? 
There  are  to  be  machine-made  pictures,  as  there  are  machine-made 
shirts  and  carpets.    In  time  he  hopes  to  be  ^^  released  from  mechanical 
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trntnmfili/'  to  which  the  iiriiBt  has  ever  been  subjected.  He  is  not 
"  botnid  ilown  by  any  rule  of  accuracy  of  defiaitioD/*  which  the  artifll 
bat  ftivrn  \m  V{U  to  make  or  to  break.  He  dispenses  with  **  capabilitf 
of  pi'oduoing  n  ilocumentary  fact,"  when  the  greatest  artisto  would 
give  their  lives  to  render,  only  approximately,  one  of  the  smallafi. 
Hpi  however,  in  in  no  need  of  fact ;  he  can,  he  says,  exercise  his 
••  flinoy  and  Inuigination/*  which,  apparently,  he  thinks  everybody 
poaioiioi  naturally  ;  the  artist,  for  his  part,  spends  hia  life  curbing  his 
fM<7  and  imaginatitm— if  he  has  any.  For  pictorial  work  bj 
photographyi  *'  an  indissohible  connection  with  the  abet^ose  mystean 
of  oheuiiiit  ry.  opticei,  and  mathematics  is  .  •  •  very  slight  indeed ; ' 
for  thu  artiits^  if  I  understand  what  is  meant,  it  is  indispensable.  & 
ditoardM  the  world  »  universally  accepted  traditions  ;  it  is  the  artblli 
prondoat  boa3t  to  have  conserved  them.  He  creates  new  princqki 
for  Umaelf ;  the  artiat  baa  jealously  preserved  those  handed  down  bm 
the  earliest  i^gea. 

In  a  word|  the  photographer  is  the  bold  independeiit  who  hm 
broken  loose  ftom  tradition  and  assarted  Us  individnality,  noi  hj  tti 
troMtfltton  of  his  hand  and  Us  brain  and  bis  eye,  that  tkear  lfca» 
iinrnly  Ufiembers  msy  work  tcgoth^  to  produce  the  hartoaQj  tke  saa 
ahuoil  deepaiis  of  i  00,  but  by  stiduiig  his  hrad  into  a  black  bsK^oi 
il  Ite  oracttil  nononl  littiB|(  a  machine  do  everything  fior  Ima.  fta 
th«  chtmiitry  he  dfapbsa^  the  opdcs  be  is  soporiar  to,  tbe  seisaBe  fe 
iOoiliitwhiQk  doth^wholo  thix«.  I  have  beatd  of  one  utfat ^ia 
nMAapMa|ii|ito»haiidiOiwlditMktoanagnl — IfceAipsvtf 
QttfMOi^.    He  t00|  with  no  tioahle  to  Umself,  throfoi^  Ua  fidtt 

hafltavpieoes;  andthef amnoi 
ia  tUi  CMv  Oaagwl  k  hamaim 
Whea  lh«  phde^piffcir  loadheohk  great  works  with 
OiMtobs 


lak^lkaiialiy^  IW^tawhnsalhi 
bl»«ak»li 


to 
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bis  print,  antil  it  is  neither  the  photograph  it  ought  to  be,  nor  the  ^ 
drawing  h©  would  like  it  to  be.  But  his  one  ambition  is  to  have  you 
forget  thftt  his  photograph  is  a  photograph.  Thus,  yon  rend  in  a 
8ympathetic  criticism  that  a  certain  print  is  "  a  gracefnl  design  for  a 
fan  in  red  chalk,"  when  it  is  nothing  but  some  sort  of  a  faked-up 
print  in  red,  which  looks  as  much  like  chalk  as  that  useful  commodity 
does  like  cheese.  All  the  old  critical  jargon,  long  since  discarded  by 
even  the  oldest  of  the  old  critics,  is  brought  into  service  in  photo- 
graphic discassionB  and  notices  to  strengthen  the  deception,  and  the 
newest  of  new  technical  terms  into  the  bargain,  to  the  infinite  con- 
fusion of  the  humble  inquirer.  From  one  writer,  encouraged  by  the 
Tiwf^s  to  the  e3ct^nt  of  a  colnmn  and  a  quarter,  I  learn  that  a  photo- 
grapher may  employ  a  method  of  printing  which  '*  allows  of  an 
amount  of  modification,  from  absolute  obliteration  to  varying  degrees 
of  half-tone  and  shadow  *' ;  but  I  wonder  if  anybody  will  tell  me  what 
a  half-tone  is,  except,  of  course^  as  the  term  is  employed  by  the 
mechanical  engraver ;  the  critic  does  not  condescend  to  explain^  but 
adds  that  the  system  is  one  **  of  which  only  the  most  skilful — and 
they  must  be  true  artists  also — can  avail  themselves  socceBsfully/* 
They  most  also,  it  appears,  be  possessed  of  **  striking  originality  and 
unrivalled  artistic  feeling/'  though  that  they  should  know  anything  of 
drawing  and  painting  does  not  seem  necessary.  But  they  mast  be 
**  chic  '*  to  a  degree !  It  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  the  print  which 
inspired  this  delightfully  inappropriate  medley  of  applause  should  deal 
with  a  subject  that  is  confessed  to  be  ^^ fra^ickeintnt  cmutillc*'  Again,  I 
r«ad  that  a  certain  photograph  of  **  JloUy  "  *'  is  a  piece  of  decoration  for 
which  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  frame  is  somewhat  responsible :  '* 
were  it  not  also  described  as  an  "  impression  '*  I  would  suggest  that  the 
frame  might  have  been  sent  alone.  Even  the  poor  tortured  term  ''  im- 
prdsaton/'  you  see,  must  be  dragged  in  It  is  really  in  this  perpetual  and 
pretentions  aping  of  the  artist  that  photographers  have  made  their 
blander.  An  artist,  for  example  an  etcher,  is  continuously  dealing 
with  complex  scientific  problems,  but  he  does  not  describe  himself  as 
a  chemist.  The  illustrator  is  hopelessly  involved  with  the  printer 
and  the  engraver,  but  he  does  not  insist  upon  joining  their  trade 
unions*  But  it  is  the  irrepressible  itch  of  the  amateur  or  outsider  to 
pass  himself  ofit  as  something  he  is  not  that  characterises  the  present- 
day  photographer.  If  he  is  an  artist,  why  does  he  try  to  imitate 
another  form  of  art  which  has  no  relation  to  or  connection  with  his 
own  ?  When  photographers  produce  some  form  of  art — or  artlessness 
either — ^which  has  as  much  individuality  of  expression  and  character  as 
oil-painting  or  etching,  then  it  will  be  another  matter.  But  it  is  safe  to  / 
ay  they  never  will.  There  is  a  certain  something,  a  certain  virtue,  a  cer- 
ain  quality — personal,  human,  emotional,  as  you  may  choose  to  describe 
—  in  work  done  by  the  unaided  union  of  brain  and  eye  and  hand  which 
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makea  all  the  difference  between  art  and  the  n]aeliine-manQ& 
shadow.  K  the  photographer  could  prodace  from  nature,  with 
own  unaided  hands,  a  daplicate  of  any  one  of  his  photographs,  wonU 
he  nae  his  camera  ?  Bat  I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  London  a  aingfc 
photographer  who  coald.  It  is  jnst  possible  that  if  some  of  theia 
clerks,  parsons,  and  stockbrokers  were  to  give  ap  their  black  boxes 
and  their  trades  and  their  business  in  the  City  to  the  study  of  art, 
one  or  two  of  them  might,  after  many  years,  become  passable  artists. 
But  they  have  yet  to  begin  their  apprenticeship. 

However,  even  if  photographs  are  not  pictures  in  the  artist's  seoB^ 
of  the  word,  the  photographer,  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  rudi- 
ments of  drawing,  says,  "  I  have  taught  the  artist  so  much/'  What 
has  he  taught  ?  That  the  sky  is  beautiful  ?  Claude  knew  that 
centuries  ago.  That  a  xK>rtrait  may  be  a  faithful  likeness  ?  He  has 
still  to  surpass  Holbein.  Did  Moybridge  discover  the  action  of  the 
horse,  or  did  the  Greeks  ?  Who  has  told  ns  the  most  abont  thd 
growth  of  flowers  and  the  flight  of  birds,  a  bank  clerk  or  the  Japanese 
dranghtsman  ?  The  photographer  has  made  the  artist  more  accurate, 
he  says.  I  wonder  how  much  more  accurate  Van  Eyek  would  ha?e 
been  had  he  had  a  kodak.  If  the  photographer,  who  does  not  know 
such  elementary  hiatorical  facta  as  these,  is  to  teach  the  arti&t,  who 
learnt  them  in  his  schooi-daySj  if  he  is  to  rank  with  the  artist,  then 
the  world  is  a  great  deal  nearer  realising  Mr.  Bellamy's  depressiDg 
forecast  of  the  future  than  any  one  had  any  idea  of.  If  the  actual 
work  of  the  artist  counts  for  nothing,  then  we  might  as  well  hear 
Wagner  on  a  hurdy-gurdy  as  in  Baireuth  ;  the  squeaking  of  a 
phonograph  is  quite  as  "artistic''  and  original  as  the  voice  of  tlid 
prima  donna. 

But  has  photography  accomplished  auythiog  ?  Yes,  it  has  ch^ 
y  eued  art  greatly.  It  has  lowered  the  standard  with  a  public  that 
instinctively  prefers  the  sham  and  the  machine-made  and  the  micro- 
scopic ;  it  has  reduced  the  artist  to  a  demoralising  struggle  with  tii^ 
amateur  simply  to  get  his  bread  and  butter.  In  the  beginniDg  of  the 
century  England  was  celebrated  for  its  beautifully  illustrated  books, 
in  which  the  greatest  artist?,  engraverSj  and  printers  collaborated  to 
prodac©  a  perfect  whole.  To-day,  the  place  of  these  books  has  been 
^  taken  by  the  Strand  Magazine  and  the  Sketch,  thanks  to  the  eervioee 
of  photography.  In  the  making  of  books,  however,  the  tendency  has 
always  been  toward  the  survival  of  the  cheapest,  and  the  cheapest  * 
usually  the  newest — has  always  interested  artists  for  a  while,  though  &r 
other  reasons  than  its  cheapness.  Steel  engraving  succnmbed  before 
wood  engraving  and  lithography,  and  tbey,  in  turn,  have  saccotDbed  to 
the  cheapness  of  the  process  man*  In  many  ways,  until  lately,  prooss 
waa  a  great  advance  upon   any  other  form  of  reproduction,  '"' 

process-block  makers  are  mostly  photographers,  who  are  kiliioi 
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other  in  the  race  for  cheapnefis.  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  think  I 
would  imply  that  photography  is  not  useful  to  the  artist.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is,  and  especially  in  illQatration,  since  it  preserves  the 
illastrator's  original  design  for  him*  It  enables  the  architect  to  get, 
at  small  expense  and  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  see  and  draw 
them,  bits  of  detail  in  foreign  lands^  though  this  is  a  questionable 
advantage.  The  world's  greatest  architects  managed  very  well  with» 
oat  it.  One  critic  has  said  that  if  photographers  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  recording  of  historic  events  like  the  Jubilee,  or  of 
vanishing  buildbgs,  they  could  do  an  immense  service  to  art«  In 
one  way  this  is  true ;  in  another  it  is  not.  Sarely  this  critic  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  cinematographic  '^  pictures  '* — the  whole 
twenty-two  thousand  of  them^  shown  at  the  Empire,  I  think — are  equal 
to  one  picture  of  a  procession  by  Carpaccio»  painted  centuries  before 
wa  had  any  photographs.  No  doubt  twenty-two  thousand  artists 
would  be  required  to  secure  as  many  views  of  the  Jubilee  procession 
as  were  obtained  by  the  cinematograph,  and  their  employment  might 
have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  if^  say,  half  a  dozen 
accomplished  artists  had  been  commissioned,  and  allowed  to  do  what 
they  wanted,  might  we  not  have  had  a  record  of  some  artistic  impor- 
tance ?  As  to  the  photographing  of  old  buildings,  which  would  the 
architect  rather  have,  an  etching  by  Piranesi  or  a  photograph  by  one 
of  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  **  Salon  '*  photographers  ? 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  same  critic  that  a  photograph  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  an  ancient  building  than  a  drawing  by  a  trained  archi* 
tectural  draughtsman.  The  senseless  lens  of  the  camera  wUl  never 
record  the  vital,  characteristic  qualities  of  great  architecture.  For 
two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  mechanically  impossible  in  the  majority 
of  cases  for  the  lens  to  take  in  the  subject  that  is  wanted ;  and 
secondly,  even  if  it  does,  there  is  always,  in  the  best  of  photographs, 
a  hopeless  confusion  of  detail  and  light  and  shade.  While  there  is 
still  another  reason,  out  of  which  photographers  may  make  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  wish :  an  architectural  draughtsman  uses  his  br^n 
and  his  hands  to  give  the  best  possible  renderbg  of  a  buildings  and 
to  do  this  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  compose  his  effects  and  to 
alter  his  point  of  view.  Of  course  the  photographer  may  say  that  he 
can  make  composite  photographs.  But  a  composite  photograph  of 
bitecture  would  be  a  quaint,  weird,  uncanny  object — I  mean,  if  the 
photographer  were  to  change  his  point  of  view  as  the  dranghtsman 
does«  The  pictures  by  Ganaletto  are  a  thousand  times  more  realistic 
than  any  photograph  ever  mcde  of  Venice.  And  though  I  have  heard  it 
objected  that  a  painter  like  Rico,  for  example,  produces  nothing  but 
coloured  photographs,  you  have  but  to  put  a  coloured  photograph 
alongside  of  one  of  Rico's  pictures  to  appreciate  the  difference*  I  am, 
however,  altogether  in  sympathy  with  I).  S.  M.,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
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refer,  wheo  he  aajs — and,  indeed^  I  bave  said  the  same  thing  myseli 
that  I  would  as  soon  have  a  good  photograph  as  many  of  th€ 
one  is  compelled  to  look  at.  And  yet^  after  all»  I  am  not  sare  that 
this  ia  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech ;  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  I 
would  not.  I  look  at  the  average  Israels,  or  Luke  Fildes,  or  Geo&roi, 
and  I  know  that  while  a  photographer  can  adopt  their  methoda  of 
composition,  and  buitd  up  hovels  in  swell  studios,  and  arrange 
light  and  group  the  figures  most  effectively  in  it^  he  can  go 
further.  These  painters  can,  with  time  and  with  patience  and 
struggles,  prodnce  something  that  is  truer  to  the  facta  before  them 
than  the  machine,  though  these  facts  may  not  be "  so  elabc»*atelj 
recorded.  Take  the  machine  away  from  the  photographer,  and  what 
can  he  do?  Nothing.  The  other  man  can  copy  what  he  sees,  and 
no  camera  cau  with  any  int/elligence,  while  the  pbotog  ^pher  work- 
ing the  machine  does  ootbing.  Really  the  painter,  no  matter 
whether  the  result  is  artistic  or  not,  should  have  more  credit  than  a 
machine  for  doing  the  same  thing.  I  may  not  like  the  resalt ;  it 
may  be  shockingly  bad  as  art ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  photograph.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  amateur 
photographer  devote  himself  to  preserving  for  us  copies  of  farmtoie, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  and  jewellery.  Now^  anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  difficulties  of  drawing  or  photographing  jnst  these 
objects,  knows  how  hopelessly  impossible  it  is  for  the  camera  to  repro- 
duce many  of  them.  Whoever  prefers  the  best  photograph  to  a  drawing 
of  virtually  the  same  sabjecta  by  any  great  artist,  from  the  time  of 
Mantegna  and  Diirer  to  Jacquemart,  must  have  bad  his  eyeoighl 
impaired  by  the  study  of  photographs. 

Photography  is  also  of  use  to  the  illustrator  by  enabling  him  Id 
get  more  material  from  which  to  work  up  his  drawings  with  lea 
trouble.  But  this  also  is  a  doubtfal  advantage.  For  if  he  depeodi 
on  Us  camera  instead  of  using  his  sketch-book,  that  is  the  end  of 
him.  He  is  saved  at  times  drudgery  to  which  Carpaccio,  Goardi, 
Hogarth  were  subjected — and  they  were  all  the  better  draaghtsmoi 
for  it  A  good  photograph  of  an  event  will  prove  more  suggestive  to 
the  clever  illustrator  than  a  bad  drawing,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  im 
the  illastrator  would  have  preferred  to  be  on  the  spot  with  a  1^ 
pencil  instead  of  a  camera.  For  instance,  an  event  like  the  Jubilee 
procession,  which  occurs  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
which,  as  it  happened,  occurred  on  a  beautifully  clear  day,  can  be 
recorded  by  photography  more  completely  than  in  any  other  way; 
unless,  as  I  have  said,  the  same  number  of  artists  as  there  wer^ 
photographers  had  been  set  to  work.  But  the  photographs  made  wert 
no  more  works  of  art  than  the  phonograph  recital  of  a  great  poelV 
poem  is  an  original  creation.  Both  are  carious  reproductions-  Ani 
useful  as  photography  is   to  the  illustrator    on  tLe   weekly  or  daSf 
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Press,  it  18   safe  to  say  it  ia  absolutely  useleas   unless  be  can  draw 

equally  well  without  it.    It  may  verify  momentary  action  for  him,  and 

at  times  prove  him  to  be  right  or  wrong  ;  but,  although   artists  had 

Jfiot  the   same  means  of  verification,  the  same  facts  were   known  to 

^them  hundreds  of  years   before  photography  was  invented.     I  have 

made  photographs,  and  used  them,  and  found  them  helpful,  and  so,  I 

fancy,  has  every  other  illastrator.     But  there  are  few  who  would  not 

rather,  when  it  is  possible,  study  a  subject  from   nature  than  from  a 

f-photograph,  using  the  photograph  only  to  help  out  their  sketches,  much 

as  the  novelist  makes  use  of  historical  docaments  to  obtain  his  facts, 

or,   better  sti''   doing   withoQt  it   altogether.      With  the   illostrafcor, 

unfortunately,  it  is  frequently  a  question  of  time*     I  once  made  any 

number  of  photographs  of  bull   fights^  because  I   could  not  stay  in 

^6pain  any  longer.      But,  somehow,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  beaten 

Joya,  who  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  subject  before  photo- 

fraphy  was  invented.     And  I  prefer  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and 

rhistler  to  any  photographic  facts  about  London  or  Amsterdam,     As 

understand  it,  an  artist  who  is  an  artist,  when  he  uses  photographs, 
does  so  simply  to  save  time.     Art  was  invented  before  photographyi 

3d,  if  photography  were  to  be  prohibited  to-morrow,  art  would 
:>ntinna.  Only,  I  believe  that  better  work  would  be  done  by  the 
artist.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  artists  and  draughtsmen  do 
now  depend  upon  photographs,  more  or  less.  Instead  of  taking  a 
sketch-book,  or  else  along  with  it,  they  take  a  camera*  If  they  take 
a  camera  alone,  they  simply  shirk  their  work  and  rain  their  style. 
And  if  their  attention  is  divided  between  the  camera  and  the  sketch- 
book, the  chances  are  they  bring  back  with  them  nothing.  A  few 
artists  can  render  in  their  sketches  even  the  most  momentary  effects, 
the  most  transitory  actions,  the  ability  to  do  this  having  been  acquired 
by  a  lifetime  of  observation.  Anybody  can  make  a  snapshot  of 
the  same  subject — as  photographers  themselves  say,  anybody  can 
make  a  good  photograph.  But  the  man  who  can  put  down  his  notes 
of  what  he  has  seen  is  an  artist ;  the  man  who  cannot  is  a  photo- 
grapher. Instead  of  teaching  us  how  to  see  things,  photography  ia 
simply  keeping  some  artists  from  observing  them  at  all.  Instead  of 
the  bulk  of  students  trying  to  produce  architectural  studies  which 
shall  rival  those  of  Turner,  they  make  the  merest  notes  and  plans, 
and  depend  upon  photographs  which,  eventually,  prove  of  but  too  little 
assistance  to  them.  If  this  were  the  rale,  as  fortunately  it  is  not,  in 
one  hundred  years,  as  likely  as  not,  sketching  would  become  a  lost 
art,  until  the  great  artist  was  bom  who  would  revive  it. 

Less  questionable  is  the  service  rendered  to  science  and  medicine 
by  photography.  It  has  also  added  to  the  pleasure  of  many  people  by 
the  suggestive  reproductions  of  old  and  modern  pictures  which  it  can 
fiupply,  though  here  it  has  been  productive  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  for 
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it  has  reduced  tlie  study  of  paintiDg  for  kistorian  and  critic  to  a  sto^ 
of  photographs,  aod  we  have  the  mach-vaunted  new  criticism  of  the 
disciples  of  Morelli  as  the  result. 

Finally,  unless  a  man  can  draw  with  his  own  unaided  hand  he  is 
not  an  artist,  he  never  has  been  considered  one,  and  he  never  will  be. 
To  fake  up  photographic  prints  so  that  they  shall  look  like  drawings  or 
paintings  is  a  sham  which  one  would  think  any  person  who  pretended 
to  call  himself  an  artist  would  be  ashamed  to  descend  to.  It  is  a 
harmless  amusement  to  make  photographs,  but  to  publish  them  as 
works  of  art  is  more  serious^  because  it  helps  to  lower  th©  standard, 
already  too  low^  for  the  great  ignorant,  artless  public-  This  ia  the 
one  grievance  artists  have  against  the  photographers :  they  cheapen  and 
degrade  everything,  even  their  own  often  excellent  work,  when  they 
insist  that  they  themselves  are  artists,  and  that  their  snapshots  printed 
on  stained  papers,  faked  and  fiddled,  are  works  of  art.  They  might 
to  their  profit  remember  that  the  best  work  in  photo- engraving,  the 
one  photographic  contrivance  that  comes  in  direct  connection  with  art, 
is  done  by  men  who  were  first  artists,  and  then  afterwards  tnrned  to 
photography.  If  some  day  artists  devote  themselves  serioaaly  to 
making  snapshot  **  pictures,^^  the  photographic  amateur  will  have  a 
bad  time  of  it.  Even  photographers  admit  that  the  artist  who  has 
been  trained  knows  best  what  to  do  with  the  camera.  It  staada  to 
reason  that  the  man  who  talks  loudly  about  tones  and  valaes 
without  the  ability  to  render  them  with  his  own  hands,  will  run  a 
poor  chance  against  the  man  who  spends  his  life  studying  and  trying  to 
record  these  most  evanescent  and  elusive  phenomena  of  nature*  How- 
ever, just  as  margarine  has  never  superseded  butter,  or  chalk  and 
water  milk,  or  been  put  in  equal  rank  with  it,  so  photography,  even 
at  its  best  and  in  the  hands  of  artists,  will  never  destroy  art,  will 
never  be  considered  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Joseph  Pen^ell. 
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FOR  the  first  time  id  the  history  of  the  Hyperborean  Empire,  a 
general,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expresfiion,  scientific^  census  has 
been  taken  of  the  varions  tongues  and  tribes,  religions  and  sects, 
cultured  races  and  nomadic  hordes  who  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the 
Tsar.  It  was  a  Herculean  labour,  without  precedent  in  history  and 
without  a  formula  in  statistics* 

In  China;  the  peculiar  tastes  of  whose  people  would  seem  calculated 
to  lead  them  to  undertake  a  painstaking  work  of  this  peculiar  kindj 
the  most  recent  statistics  are  over  half  a  century  old,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  methods  employed  in  collecting  them  were 
of  a  nature  to  inspire  confidence.  The  Indian  Government  furnishes 
most  interesting  and  trustworthy  data  concerning  the  population  of 
India,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Eussia ;  but  the 
counting  has  never  been  done  by  means  of  census  papers.  The 
United  States  Government  also  has  achieved  excellent  results  in  this 
respect,  but  the  population  dealt  with  falls  far  short  of  that  of  Russia 
in  numbers,  amounting  in  1890  to  63,000,000, 

Before  the  summer  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  Russian 
subjects  was  guessed  at  with  the  help  of  data  which  were  partial  and 
untrustworthy  ;  henceforth  it  is  known  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
a  wealth  of  instructive  details  which  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Since 
the  new  era  inaugurated  by  Peter  the  Great,  the  Government  received 
periodical  returns  of  the  number  of  the  male  population  who  were 
liable  to  personal  taxation,  their  varying  birth  and  death  rate,  and 
ratio  of  increage.  The  object  of  these  statistics  was  exclusively  fiscal, 
the  area  partial,  the  manner  of  collecting  them  clumsy^  and  the  totals 
represented  only  the  number  of  males  of  a  numerous  but  particular 
cla^a*     Thus  the  questions  asked  and  answered  had  reference  only 
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degree  formidable ;  rooted  prejudicea  had  to  be  overcome,  inarticulate 
eospicions  removed — the  half- civilised  nomads  have  an  insuperable 
dklike  to  answer  questions  of  the  Tshinovnil s^-the  coufidence  of  the 
people  gained  I  languages  mastered,  routes  studied,  badges  prepared  for 
the  oflScials,  millions  upon  millions  of  census  papers  printed  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire^  &c.  &c.  As  the 
undertaking  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  there  was  no  previous  experience 
to  point  a  lesson,  and  the  conditions  in  Eussia  differ  so  completely  from 
those  of  other  conntries,  that  the  systems  adopted  elsewhere  were  found 
utterly  useless  in  the  dominions  of  the  Tsa^.  For  the  population  is 
heterogeneous  to  a  degree  unknown  even  in  Austro-Hungary,  which  is 
an  ethnological  amalgam  of  a  typical  kind ;  the  religions  and  sects  are 
more  numerous  than  the  existing  categories ;  and  every  stage  of  civi- 
lisation is  represented,  from  that  of  the  nomads  who  prepare  and  cook 
their  meat  by  using  it  as  a  saddle  during  a  day  s  ride,  to  the  hlase' 
Franco-Russian  readers  of  the  Figaro  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the 
Moskva.  The  language  and  dialects  in  which  the  census  papers  had  to  be 
printed,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  registrars  of  the  districts,  are  numerous  enough  to  appal  a  Mezzofanti, 
Thus  diere  is  the  dialect  of  Aderbeijan  which  few  people,  including 
trained  philologists,  know  much  about ;  the  Turkoman  tongue,  which, 
though  without  a  literature,  is  an  actuality  ;  the  Kirgheez,  Georgiao, 
Armenian,  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  Esthonian,  Votiaque,  Tsheremiss, 
Tahoovash,  the  Tatar  dialects  of  Kazan  and  the  Crimea,  the  Uzbek, 
Sart,  Booriat,  the  Arabic  of  Daghestan,  Turkish,  Polish,  and  German, 
Ignorance  of  the  niceties  of  these  tongues  might  produce  very  unde- 
sirable practical  results.  In  one  case  the  word  peasants  was  translated 
into  Kirgheez  by  a  word  which  means  literally  **  black  man.''  The 
word  '*  black  man/'  however,  was  in  that  dialect  synonymous  with 
soldier,  and  the  tribesmen  not  only  refused  to  answer  the  questions 
pat  to  them,  but  they  fled  terror-stricken  on  the  approach  of  the 
census  oflScials,  convinced  that  they  were  about  to  be  pressed  into  the 
Russian  army.  The  offending  papers  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a 
harmless  paraphrase  substituted  for  the  obnoxious  term  ''  black  man," 
Another  serious  difficulty  lay  in  the  enormous  distances  and  the 
out-of-the-way  regions  in  which  some  communities  live  and  work. 
There  are  villages,  for  instance,  in  the  Caucasus,  which  are  accessible 
Lonly  in  the  height  of  summer,  whilst  others  in  Northern  *Siberia  cannot 
ossibly  be  reached  except  in  the  depth  of  winter.  And  the  state  of 
the  roads  even  in  some  of  the  most  cultured  portions  of  the  Empire 
warrant  an  assurance  company  in  demanding  a  very  exceptional 
linra  from  any  client  who  should  venture  to  traverse  them.  In 
many  vast  districts  there  are  none  at  all.  In  the  Government  of 
Moscow  there  are  extensive  stretches  of  country  larger  than  Yorkshire 
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in  wbich  not  a  aiogle  carriage  road  is  to  be  found,  just  as  there  are 
towns  and  cities  of  theNortli  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  never  seen 
a  paved  street. 

Yet  over  a  hundred  million  leaflets  containing  the  qnestions  to  be 
answered  in  the  tongues  and  dialects  just  enumerated  had  to  be  dis- 
tribnted  in  good  time  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Empire. 
These  papers  weighed,  we  are  told,  1060  tons,  and  were  printed 
aimnltaneoufily  in  eight  different  cities,  whence  they  were  forwarded 
to  the  provincial  Governors,  who  had  them  distributed  to  the  sections 
under  their  charge  within  a  period  of  six  months.  The  time  taken 
seems  long  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  means  of  transport,  the  won- 
der ia  that  it  was  accomplished  so  rapidly.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that,  besides  the  railways,  steamers  were  employed  and  in 
some  cases  especially  chartered,  iarantasscs^  (lolfjitHj$Ita$^  and  other 
peculiar  and  excruciating  species  of  vehicles  were  hired,  donkeys,  mules, 
and  camels  and  portable  tents  were  requisitioned — the  latter  means  of 
transport  for  those  who  had  to  cross  the  endless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia. 

In  September  1896  the  Central  Committee  began  its  labonre,  and 
one  of  the  first  questions  which  arose  had  reference  to  the  unit  of 
popnlation  to  be  registered^  some  suggesting  the  individnal,  others 
the  household.  For  many  reasons,  some  general  and  others  special 
to  Bosaia,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  census  papers  should  be 
issned  to  households*  This  system  offers  the  advantage  of  presenting 
in  a  single  leaflet  all  the  essential  data  concerning  the  composition  of 
each  family,  the  number  of  its  members,  &c.,  and  it  obviates  the 
danger  incidental  to  the  other  system,  of  papers  getting  mixed  or 
lost.  The  hoasehold  was  not  defined  by  the  Central  Committee,  but 
left  to  the  local  aathorities  to  determine,  seeing  that  the  typee  of 
household  vary  much  according  to  places  and  races.  Three  different 
forms  of  census  papers  were,  however,  printed :  one  known  as  A  for 
gennioe  peasant  honseholds,  B  for  all  other  groups  of  non-urban  house- 
holds, and  C  for  those  of  citiea  The  object  of  this  division  was  to 
enable  the  Committee  later  on  to  eh'tct  more  easily  the  classification 
of  the  various  groups  of  households :  those  of  peasants  in  rnral  com- 
munes, those  of  isolated  landowners,  and  those  of  burghers  domiciled 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  papers  destined  for  such  bodies  as  schools, 
hospitals,  regiments,  &c.j  were  filled  in  by  the  respective  directors  and 
chiefs.  In  fortresses  and  on  railways  the  census  was  taken  by  the 
respective  administrative  bodies,  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  venr 
interesting  results. 

Each  census  agent,  having  seen  that  all  the  papers  containing  the 
results  of  the  counting  of  a  whole  village  were  properly  filled  in,  put 
them  in  a  large  envelope  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  on  the  backs 
of  which    were    legibly  written  the  totals  of    the  entire  population 
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actoally  coanted,  the  d  timber  of  persons  who  were  legally  domiciled 
in  the  place,  of  those  who  although  actually  residing  there  were  not 
members  of  the  peasant  olasB,  and  finally  the  total  of  those  who 
although  genuine  peaeante  were  not  inscribed  as  forming  part  of  the 
permanent  population  of  the  village*  The  envelopes  on  which  these 
results  of  all  the  cantons  were  written  thus  contained  the  data  for 
the  totals  of  a  diBtrictj  all  those  of  the  districts  gave  the  numbers  of 
a  province,  and  so  on. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  census  papers  are  those  with  which 
European  nations  are  familiar.  But  besides  these,  others  were  put 
which  would  be  meaningless  outside  of  Russia.  Thus  every  one  had 
to  state  in  what  place  he  or  she  is  legally  inscribed,  a  question  which 
seems  naelesa  except  for  purely  administrative  purposes.  In  reality, 
however,  it  posaeases  a  much  wider  significance,  for  the  answers 
enable  us,  by  comparing  the  results  of  previous  partial  returns  with 
thoee  of  the  present  census^  to  arrive  at  interesting  and  trustworthy 
conclusions.  In  Western  Europe  the  one  great  question  to  which  a 
census  offers  a  reply  is,  What  was  the  number  of  the  population 
present  in  a  given  place  on  a  certain  day?  In  Russia,  however, 
something  more  is  needed.  For  large  masses  of  the  people  are  in 
continuous  movement,  generally  from  the  north  and  west  eastwards 
and  southwards^  whither  they  migrate  in  search  of  arable  land, 
spending  months  in  various  stages  of  the  journey.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  considerable  errors  in  reckoning  up  the  totals,  the  papers 
should  give  the  numbers  not  only  of  the  population  actually 
present  in  each  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  but  also  of  that  por- 
tion which  is  permanently  domiciled  although  temporarily  abseut. 
This  is  why  in  the  A  group  of  papers  were  inscribed  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  the  absent  aa  well  as  the  present,  stating 
whether  the  absence  of  the  former  was  temporary  or  chronic.  In  the 
papers  of  the  B  and  C  type  the  absent  population  was  entered  only 
when  the  absence  was  of  short  duration^  This  procedure  seems  open 
to  the  objection  that  a  series  of  double  entries  of  the  same  persons 
must  necessarily  result,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  in  one  place  as 
present  and  in  another  as  absent.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
obviated  in  the  following  manner :  when  the  results  were  being  added 
up,  only  the  population  actually  present  was  counted,  and  all  persons 
marked  absent  in  the  tenth  paragraph  of  the  papers  were  struck  out, 
being  counted  only  in  the  village  or  town  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
when  the  papers  were  filled  in. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  time,  the  cantonal  sections  were  split  up  into  divisions,  which 
had  to  be  more  or  less  equal.  In  country  places  the  division  was  not 
usually  allowed  to  exceed  400  households,  or,  say,  2000  souls ;  in  cities 
150  flats,  or  about  750  souls.  The  registrars,  who  were  answerable 
for  the  census  in  these  districta,  w^re  chosen  from  all  classes  of  society. 
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the  only  condition  being  that  thef  mnst  be  persons  of  some  edacatic 

and   calculated  to   inapire   the   population   with   confidence a   very" 

important  consideration  in  Ivaasia.     Thns,  there  were  priests,  officers, 
school-teachers,  students^  merchants,  landowners,  and  in  some  cases 
peasants.     The  remuneration  £^ed  for  the  work,  which  was  sometiniee 
attended  with  danger  and  in  almost  every  case  with  very  disagreeaUe 
experiences,  was  12  roubles,  or  about  £1  4^.  6d.,  in  rural  districts,  and 
7  roubles  in  towns.  Labour  is  still  cheap  in  Russia,  but  even  there  this 
modest  sum  was  found  insafficient  to  tempt  the  competent  peisons,  who 
in  out-of-the-way  districts  were  few  and  far  between.     When  this  had 
become  painfully  evident,  it  was  too  late  to  set  the  clumsy  machinery  in 
motion  through  which  alone  it  might  have  been  possible  to  obtain  a 
higher  rate  of  remuneration.   As  the  registrars  were^  in  many  plaoeSi  not 
to  be  had,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  census  would  prove  a  lamentable 
failure.    Then  the  Tsai^  appeared  as  a  dens  ex  itmckind,  and  instituted  a 
special  medal  for  all  those  who  should  agree  to  undertake  the  work  gratis. 
Like   most   Continental    peoples,   Bussiana    have   a  hankering   after 
'*  ribbons  to  stick  in   their  coats,"  and   the  moment  the   medal  wia 
promised  for  gratuitous  services  there  was  no  lack  of  willing  workmen. 
Thousands  of   volunteers   presented  themselves,  and  the   authorities 
selected  the  most  competent. 

In  the  large  cities  the  census  papers  were  filled  in  by  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  delivered,  and  not,  as  in  many  country  places,  by  the 
officials  who  received  the  data  orally  and  wrote  them  down  themselves. 
The  rural  census  officers  had  to  visit  each  household,  find  out  the 
exact  number  of  persons  who  composed  it,  and  enter  each  name  on  a 
separate  paper.  Considering  the  arduous  task  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
these  collectors,  who  were  obliged  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
depth  of  a  Polar  winter,  traversing  enormous  distances,  the  work  of 
filling  in  the  papers  had  to  be  begun  from  twenty  to  thirty  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  census,  which  was  January  28»*  Nine 
foU  days  before  that  date  all  papers  containing  the  replies  to  the 
questions  had  to  be  collected  and  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  caai 
for  verification. 

On  January  28  (February  9)  the  collectors  had  to  set  out  onoe 
to  visit  the  households  in  their  beat,  in  order  to  record  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  returns  had  been  made.  Thus  they 
struck  ont  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  died  in  the  meantime; 
they  noted  those  who  had  quitted  the  village ;  inserted  and  inscribed  the 
infants  who  were  born  and  the  newcomers  who  had  arrived  since  th^i. 
All  this  extra  work  had  to  be  accomplished  within  two  days  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  within  four  days  in  country  places.  On  Jannary  28, 
therefore,  at  break  of  day  an  army  of  150,000  individuals  left  their 
homes  to  count  the  number  of  people  inhabiting  an  empire  which 
occupies  one-sixth  of  the  globe, 

*  Old  stjle. 
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These  additions  and  correctiaiis  made,  each  collector  had  four  or  five 
days  allowed  him  for  adding  np  the  totals  and  presenting  all  the  papers 
to  his  immediate  chief.  The  chief  examined  and  verified  them  with 
the  help  of  the  collectors,  and,  whenever  he  deemed  them  incorrect  or 
defective,  he  sent  the  papers  to  the  responsible  officials,  with  orders  to 
have  them  corrected.  Moreover,  each  cantonal  chief  had  to  take  a 
copy  of  every  census  paper  in  the  district  under  his  charge.  This 
measore  was  adopted  in  order  to  provide  for  any  accident  that  might 
destroy  the  documents  on  their  way  to  their  destination.  And,  in 
fact,  many  such  acddents  justified  the  measure.  Some  papers  were 
■       consumed  in  a  fire,  others  lost  in  a  river,  &c.  &e. 

The  first  Russian   census,  of  the   ingenuity  of   which  the   above 
sketchy  account  gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea,  may  be  considered 

ito  have  proved  a  brilliant  success.     The  results  may  be  summed  up 
very  briefly  as  follows  :  The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  numbers  129,211,114  souls,  of  whom 
1 ... 

official  returns  and  in  the  tables  of  the  statistician  Koppen,  we  find 
that  the  population  has  increased 

Since  the  year  1851  by  96*2  per  cent. 
188f>  „  18-1       „ 


'.14,1)^8,750  inhabit  the  50  OoTenunents  of  Etiropean  Russia 


M42,M«0 

10              „              Poland 

UJ2.1,553 

11              „              the  Caucasus 

5,731,7-^2 

9               „               Siberia 

3,415,174 

5              „              the  Steppe  regions 

4,175,lNl 

Provinces  of  Tmuscaspia  and  of  Turkestan 

0,413 

Khiva  and  Boukhara 

2,527,801           „          Finland 

12U,2U,1I4 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  totals  arrived  at  by  the  census 
takers  and  those  based  upon  administrative  reforms  which  reached  the 
Government  on  January  1  this  year,  but  it  is  relatively  small.  The 
number  given,  approximately,  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Admlni- 
etration  is  less  than  the  population  inscribed  by  the  Census  Committees 
by  2,100,100.  In  some  central  Governments  the  population  wims 
found  to  bo  lees  numerous  than  the  administrative  returns  led  one  to 
suppose,  whereas,  in  the  South-Eastem  Provinces,  it  was  considerably 
more  numerous.  This  divergency,  however,  is  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  migration  of  large  masses  of  the  people  south-eastwards  in 
quest  of  land. 

The  avera^    density  of    the   populatioii  is  8*8  persons    to   the 
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eqnare  verst^*  but  it  naturally    varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different^ 
districts  and  Provinces.     Thus 

In  the  10  Governments  of  Poland  it  amounts  to  84'C  to  the  sq. 

„       50  „  Eurof»eaii  Russia  „  222  ,» 

„  „  the  Caucasus  ,,  2:\a  ,, 

In  Siberia         ..,.»,  „  0-5  ^, 

In  the  Steppe  region         .         .         .         ,  „  Id  „ 

Eveu  in  the  different  Governments  of  European  Russia  the  def 

varies  considerably.     Thus 

In  4  Provinces  it  is  from    0  to    ij  to  the  square  i*«Tst> 

a  2  „  „  6        „        10  y, 

u      ^  n  yt  11    It   *^  T» 

„  12         „  „         SI  „  40 

n    16  n  »,  41    „    60  ,, 

and  in  6  Provinces  it  exceeds  60  to  the  square  versl^  The  greatest 
density  is  in  the  Government  of  Volhynia,  where  it  amounts  to  82-4, 
and  the  least  in  the  Grovemment  of  Archangel  =  05. 

The  distribution  of  the  sexes  in  European  Russia  is  fairly  eqnal^  on 
the  whole.  There  are,  of  coarse,  considerable  difierences  in  the 
various  Provinces.  In  European  Russia  there  ai-e  102  females  to  1( 
males  ;  and  in  the  Polish  Provinces  only  98' 6  females  to  100  males. ' 
In  Siberia  the  ratio  is  still  smaller — 937  females  to  100  males  ;  in  the 
Steppe  region^  89'4  females  to  100  males;  in  the  Caucasus,  89*5 
females  to  100  males  ;  in  Turkestan,  83 '6  females  to  100  males. 

In  the  Government  of  St  Petersburg  there  are  only  87*4  females  to 
100  males,  whereas  in  that  of  Yaroslav  there  are  133  females.  This 
disproportion  arises  in  the  former  case  from  the  presence  of  numerous 
troops  in  the  capital,  and  is  due  in  the  latter  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  males  absent  themselves  for  years  at  a  time,  working  in  Moscow^ 
St.  Petersburg,  and  other  labour  centres. 

There  are  19  cities  in  Russia,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000  souls  each,  and  35  which  have  from  50,000  to  100,000.  In 
15  cities  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  the  males,  whereas  in 
all  the  others  it  is  smaller,  and  in  certain  cities  of  Eastern  Siberia,  the 
Caucasus^  and  Turkestan  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  males  is  very 
marked  indeed.  Thus  in  Khabarovsk  there  are  only  27 '9  females  to 
100  males  ;  in  New  Marghelan,  30*7 ;  and  in  Kars,  4'i'3.  Personally, 
I  may  say  that  I  know  some  little  towns  in  the  Caucasus  in  which  ft 
marriageable  young  lady  scarcely  ever  sojourns  for  longer  than  four  or 
five  weeks  before  she  finds  a  partner  for  life. 

The  stupendous  work  done  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  is 
worthy  of  great  praise.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  appreciate  it  at  its 
just  value,  seeing  that  its  results  have  not  as  yet  been  utilised,  have 
not  served  as  the  basis  for  interesting  comparisons  or  as  premisea  for 

*  A  Buiuan  vertt  h  1166*66  jazds. 
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far-reaching  conelDaions.  Not  even  all  the  details  are  yet  to  hand. 
The  totals  of  the  population  of  the  Government  of  Yakootak,  for 
instance,  had  not  been  received  when  I  was  in  the  Statistical  Bnrean 
in  St,  Petersburg  last  September,  But  quite  enough  is  known  to 
convey  a  true  and  startling  idea  of  what  the  Russian  Empire  actually 
is,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming  nnder  normally  sanitary  con* 
ditions.  The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  kept  down  to  a 
relatively  low  figure  by  an  abnormally  large  death-rate,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  avoidable  causes.  Infectious  diseases  and  insufficiency 
of  medical  help  are  amoug  the  most  obvious.  A  few  years  ago  I 
remember  being  struck  with  the  extraordinary  data  fumiahed  by  the 
Russian  Mediod  Department  on  this  subject.  It  was  there  stated,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  Caucasus  there  was  but  one  hospital  for  309,000 
persons,  and  one  bed  for  12,000,  In  no  oouutry  in  the  world  are 
infectious  diseases  so  frequently  mortal  as  in  Russia.  Children 
especially  suffer,  and  diphtheria,  measles^  scarlatina,  smallpox,  &c,, 
literally  decimate  villages  and  country  towns.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
*  Btatisticiau  Ekk,  with  the  help  of  official  figures,  that  about  1 ,900,000 
persons,  chiefly  children,  die  every  year  who  might,  with  a  little  care, 
be  preserved  to  the  Empire.  The  difference  which  this  loss  makes  to 
the  population  in  fifty  years  is  euormous.  K.  Ekk  calculated  that 
Russia  loses,  in  consequence  of  insanitary  conditions,  per  1 000  deaths, 
nine  persons  more  than  Germany,  twelve  more  than  France,  fifteen 
more  than  England,  eighteen  more  than  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
nineteen  more  than  Norway. 

But  the  losses  of  a  commnnity  like  Russia  are  not  merely  commen- 
surate with  the  number  of  deaths  from  whatever  causes.  A  very  impor- 
tant item  in  the  total  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  cripples  and  adults 
whom  accident  or  disease  has  unfitted  for  work.  And  in  this  respect, 
too,  Russia  not  only  heads  the  melancholy  list,  but  leaves  all  other 
coontriea  far  behind.  In  the  fifty  Governments  of  European  Russia, 
for  example,  there  are  twenty-one  blind  persons  for  every  10,000  of 
the  population— that  is  to  say,  five  times  more  than  in  Holland,  four 
times  more  than  in  Austria  or  the  United  States,  and  three  times 
more  than  in  Denmark,  Saxony,  or  Switzerland. 

Doubtless  all  this  will  be  gradually  changed  for  the  better — is,  in 
fact,  now  being  slowly  improved.  But  even  as  things  now  are,  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  will  in 
twenty  years — which  is  a  very  short  period  in  the  history  of  peoples — 
reach  the  total  of  175,000,000.  These  figures,  and  others  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  give  at  present,  will  perhaps  convey  an  idea 
of  what  Russian  politicians  mean  when  they  affirm  that  their  country 
can  well  afford  to  await  further  developments,  seeing  that  it  has  time 
on  its  side. 

E.  J.  DiLLOK. 
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reoeat  article  on  the  Behring  Sea  CaatKfteasj^  Mr.  U,  W. 


Wilson  ^  vigorously  abuses  our  Americaxi  \dfmmm  for  their 
protests  against  the  amtanued  destruction  of  the  North  Paoific  hefds 
of  fiur-seals.  The  article  treats  the  subject  from  a  poini  of  Tiew  whicb 
18  now  quite  out  of  date,  and  is  an  example  of  the  miBreprooeptatioiis 
of  the  American  case  which  have  done  ao  much  to  embitter  a  difficult 
oontroyersf.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  United  States  in  refcapeoca 
to  the  seals  of  the  Behring  Sea  admits  of  ea^  nusrepresBELtaifeioii. 
The  claim  to  a  yested  interest  in  wild  animals  at  sea  beyond  the 
three-mile  territorial  limit  may  be  treated  as  the  introdndicm  into 
international  law  of  a  principle  of  the  ''  vorlaad ''  analogoua  to  tlie 
well*known  doctrine  of  the  '*  hinterland*'*  If  possession  of  a  ooi^s^ 
line  gives  a  nation  the  right  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  adjacent  aeaa, 
foreigners  might  be  excluded  from  the  Newfoundland  cod-fisberiea  and 
the  Dutch  trawlers  from  the  Doggerbank.  Again,  the  United  Stales* 
jlaim  appears  one-sided  and  selfish,  as  it  would  allow  Ameriofoia  to 
continue  UUing  seals  on  shore,  while  it  would  deny  British  solajeite 
the  right  to  kill  them  anywhere.  And  it  is  easy  to  protest  that  tlie 
sole  object  of  the  United  States  GoFemment  is,  by  raising  new  issues^ 
to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Award* 

Fortunately,  however,  the  accurate  investigations  of  Profeeeor  D. 
Starr  Jordan,  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson,  and  their  asaisbanta  doriiig 
the  past  two  summers,  have  raised  the  question  to  a  staga  in  which 
the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  are  more  relevant  than  those  of  American 
politicians. 

As  the  question  is  now  simply  a  problem  of  statistical  biology^  a 

BritiBh    naturalist    may  be  excused  for  asking  whether  the    Unitad 

*  Ibrtnigktltf  Jiepme,  November. 
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States  haa  an  arguable  case,  or  whether  its  demands  rest  on  sach 
empty  impudence  as  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  ns  believe. 

To  understand  the  present  aspect  of  the  question,  a  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  OUnia  urdna,  the  North  Pacific  fur-seal,  is  essential. 
A  brief  sketch  of  its  life  history  and  peculiar  domestic  arrangements 
may  be  given  with  the  less  hesitation  as  they  are  of  exceptional 
biological  interest.  The  fur-seal,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  a  true  seal 
at  all.  The  true  hairy,  furless,  earless  seals  belong  to  the  order 
I*innipedia*  As  Professor  Mivart  *  suggested  in  1885,  the  fur-seals 
so  different  from  the  true  seals  that  they  ought  to  be  referred  to 
separate  order ;  the  order  PinniprAia  has  been  accordingly  estab- 
led  for  them  by  Jordan  and  Lucaa.  While  the  ordinary  seals  are  the 
descendants  o£  an  animal  allied  to  the  otter,  the  fur-seals  are  related 
to  the  bears,  and  may  be  regarded  as  descended  from  some  bear-like 
animal  that  adopted  a  marine  life. 

The  principal  herd  of  fur-seals  or  eared-seals — known  also  as  sea- 
-bears or  sea-cats — now  live  in  the  North  Pacific*     They  were  well 
down   to  the  fur  traders  of  the  last  century,  who  chased  them  as 
iey  migrated  southward  in  the  autumn  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
'Asia  and  America,  and  as  they  returned  northward   in   the   spring. 
The  banters  knew  that  the  females  were  pregnant  during  the  latter 
season,  and  as  they  were  never  found  with  young  pups  at  sea,  it  was 
r^soncluded  that    they   must   resort   to  some   Arctic  shores  to  breed* 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  discover  the  summer  haunts  of  the 
ftls ;  but  it  was  not  until  1786  that  Gerassim  Pribylov  found  the 

herd,  breeding  on  the  islands  which  now  bear  his  name. 
The  fur-seals  live  for  most  of  the  year  entirely  at  sea,  feeding 
DU  fish,  squids,  and  Crustacea.  But  as  the  young  cannot  swim  for 
^the  first  month  or  six  weeks  of  their  life,  they  must  be  bom  on  shore. 
Hence»  in  the  early  summer,  driven  by  an  irresistible  instinct,  **  the 
natkaa  seek  the  shore  to  drop  their  pups  aland."  In  describing  the 
lestic  system  of  the  fur-seals,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  terminology 
on  the  seal  islands*  The  mixture  of  metaphor  in  this  trade- 
Bing  has  been  often  remarked ;  but  the  terms  are  so  expressive  and 
ridely  known  that  they  are  very  convenient.  Some  of  them,  more- 
over, have  been  introdaced  into  literature  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
*'  Ilhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers."  The  seals  on  shore  live  on  boulder- 
rewn  beaches  known  as  **  rookeries.'*  The  herd  is  divided  into 
ftmilies,  the  head  of  which  is  an  adult  bull  known  as  a  "sea-catch,"* 
an  American  corruption  of  an  Aleutian  corruption  of  the  Ilussian 
word  '*  silach/*  meaning  an  athlete  or  strong  man*  Each  sea-catch 
is  master  of  a  '^ harem"  of  females,  known  as  ^'matkas*'  from  the 
tussian  word  for  cow  or  mother.  The  young  are  called  either  *'  pups "' 
"  kotichie,"  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  the  Russian  for 
*  Proc  Zool.  Soc  ,  18^5,  pp  497,  45^8. 
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kitten.     Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  harems  of  the  *'  sea-catcb 
many  of  the   males  have  no  chance  of  mating,  and  they  live 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  as  bachelors  or  **  hoUuachickie/' 

As  soon  as  the  ice  melts  away  from  the  shore  of  the  Pr 
Islands  in  May,  or  possibly  the  end  of  April,  the  old  males 
to  arrive  and  take  up  their  stations  in  the  rookeries  along  the  shore. 
Each  male  takes  possession  of  a  small  tract  of  beach,  whereon  to 
station  his  harem.  Seals  occupying  positions  nearest  the  water  \m% 
the  best  chance  of  forming  large  harems ;  so  desperate  straggles  take 
place  between  the  males  for  the  occupation  of  the  best  gites.  In  the 
fights  the  seals  tear  one  another's  skins  with  their  teeth,  so  that  by 
'*  what  time  the  scarred  sea-catchie  lead  their  sleek  seragliot"  theif 
skins  are  commercially  worthless. 

The  females  begin  to  arrire  in  the  middle  of  June  and  contiast 
coming  nnttl  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  As  aooa 
as  the  females  '^  haul  "  out  of  the  sea,  the  old  males  begin  a  fierce 
competition  for  their  possession.  The  bulls  endeavour  to  attract 
them  by  cries  and  blandishments ;  and  failing  in  this  they  seise  them 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  with  their  teeth  and  carry  them  to  their 
stations  like  kittens.  Sometimes  two  bulls  seize  hold  of  the  same 
oow,  and  then  foUoirs  a  tag  of  war^  until  the  skin  gives  way,  when 
one  sea-catchie  secures  an  addition  to  his  harem  and  the  other  a  strip 
of  fur. 

After  the  male  has  collected  his  harem,  all  his  time  is  occapied  ia 
keeping  it  together  and  guarding  it  from  other  males,  and  they 
neither  feed  nor  drink  during  the  whole  of  the  breeding  season*  The 
females  give  birth  to  pups  within  a  few  hours  or  days  after  their 
arrival  ;  and  afterwards  they  are  at  once  ready  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  another  embryo.  The  period  of  gestation  is  about  355  days, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  fur-seals  can  produce  young  every  year,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs*  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  only  mammals  in  which  the  females  have  paired 
generative  organs  are  a  few  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  class.  Bat 
in  the  fur-seals,  though  there  ia  only  one  uterus,  this  organ  is  bilobed, 
and  thus  acts  as  if  there  were  a  pair.  For  the  young  are  developed 
alternately  in  the  opposite  lobes.  Owing  to  the  inordinate  lust  xA 
the  males,  it  is  probably  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  any  female  to 
return  to  sea  unimpregnated.  So  that  practically  every  female  tm> 
years  old  or  upward  is  always  pregnant. 

The  pups  when  born  are  very  helpless.  They  are  unable  to  amm 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  are  dependent  on  their  mothers  milk 
nntil  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  cf  November.  Owing  to 
the  jealousy  so  strongly  developed  in  the  species,  no  mother  will 
sncskle  any  pup  but  her  own.  Hence,  if  a  cow  be  killed  between 
June  and  October,  her  pup  inevitably  starves  to  death. 
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In  fact,  the  greatest  preventable  lose  of  seal  life  at  the  present 
time  ia  the  starvation  of  pups  by  the  killing  of  their  mothers. 

l*opSj  of  course,  die  of  other  canses.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seaaon  many  thousands  are  trampled  to  death  by  the  parents.  In 
1S96  no  less  than  11,045  paps  died  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  between 
Jone  and  Augnst,  and  their  deaths  in  the  main  were  due  to  trampling. 
But  as  the  pups  grow  stronger  and  their  parents  return  to  sea  the 
death-rate  from  this  cause  dimiuishes. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Behring  Sea  there  is  now  a  close  time  for 
seals,  which  ceases  at  the  end  ot  July.  A  healthy  pup  deprived  of 
its  mother's  milk  dies  of  starvation  in  about  fourteen  days,  a 
fact  proved  by  experiment  by  Elliot  in  1B72,  and  by  Professors  Jordan 
and  Thompson  last  year.  The  pathological  conditions  caused  by  starva- 
tion were  ascertained  by  the  same  test*  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seaaon  most  of  the  dead  pupa  examined  were  proved  hjpost  mortem 
examination  to  have  been  killed  by  trampling*  But  a  fortnight  after 
the  end  of  the  close  time  for  eeals  in  the  eastern  Behring  Sea, 
the  bodies  of  great  numbers  of  starved  pups  were  found  on  the 
rookerieSi  and  a  steady  mortality  firom  this  cause  continued  until  the 
end  of  last  season's  investigations.  During  last  year's  census  the  dead 
pops  were  oaunted  twice^  at  the  middle  of  August  and  the  eud  of 
8eptember.  The  census  showed  that  10,309  pups  had  died  in  the 
island  of  St  Paul  during  the  nine-and-a-half  weeks  between  the  birth 
of  the  first  pups  and  the  first  count;  and  that  12,233  died  during 
the  six  weeks  between  the  two  counts^  while  1527  pups  were  also  found 
still  alive  but  clearly  djing  from  starvation. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  disputed  ground  j  the  fact«  pre- 
viously stated  are  admitted  by  both  sides.  But  we  now  enter  the 
domain  of  controversy.  Is  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  this 
autumnal  pup  mortality  due  to  pelagic  sealing,  or  is  it  due  to  natural 
irremediable  causes  ?  Professor  D.  S.  Jordan  claims  that  practically 
the  whole  of  it  is  due  to  the  killing  of  the  mothers  at  sea.  Professor 
U'Arcy  Thompson,  on  the  other  hand^  in  his  able  statement  of  the 
British  position,  claims  that  the  autumnal  mortality  must  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  same  causes  as  occasioned  the  earlier  summer 
mortality. 

Profeaaor  Jordan's  claim  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  is  doubtfat 
whether  the  exaggemtion  is  serious.  It  is  admitted  that  every  matka 
killed  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  November  entails 
the  starvation  of  a  pup  ;  heuce  a  considerable  pup  mortality  by  starva- 
tion is  a  priori  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pelagic  sealing  under 
existing  regulations.  It  is  further  admitted  that  the  two  principal 
CBtises  of  the  summer  pup  mortality,  viz.,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
rookeries  and  the  fights  between  the  sea-catchie,  are  removed  before 
the  middle  of  August.  But  the  only  certain  test  is  dissection  of  the  dead 
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pups ;  and,  possibly,  an  insuflScient  number  of  these  were  examin< 
to  enable  a  final  opinion  to  be  expressed.  Last  year  122  pups  were  sn 
jected  to  'pod  mortem  examination :  of  these,  103  had  died  dnring  tl 
earlier,  and  seventeen  dnring  the  autumnal  mortality ;  of  the  form< 
30  per  cent,  were  due  to  starvation,  and  of  the  latter  88  per  cent. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions  last  year  were  exoeptiona 
but  the  only  statistics  available  at  present  favour  the  view  that  tl 
killing  of  female  seals  at  sea  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  of  mar 
pups  on  shore.  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson,*  in  his  report  to  tl 
Foreign  Office,  tells  us  that  ^<  While  I  believe  that  there  are  sofficiei 
•discrepancies  to  indicate  the  presence  of  other  factors  in  the  caae,  y< 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  figures  tend  ' 
<X)rroborate  the  presumption  that  pelagic  sealing  is  responsible  for 
large  part  of  this  autumnal  mortality." 

In  &ct,  the  killing  of  matkas  is  the  most  wasteful  method  < 
getting  sealHskins.  Their  skins  are  smaller  and  less  valuable  thi 
those  of  the  males.  After  the  end  of  the  close  time  they  are  not : 
good  condition,  and  each  of  these  second-rate  skins  is  procured  i 
the  price  of  three  lives — ^a  mother,  a  pup,  and  a  f cetus. 

The  killing  of  the  non-breeding  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
ideally  economical.  The  holluschickie  are  full  grown,  and  their  fi 
is  in  prime  condition.  The  skins  are  larger  than  those  of  the  female 
and  have  not  been  torn  in  the  fights  that  spoil  the  fur  of  the  '^  scarre 
sea-catchie."  The  holluschickie,  moreover,  are  not  mating;  an( 
provided  sufficient  are  left  to  fill  up  the  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  tl 
breeding  males,  the  death  of  a  holluschick  has  no  more  effect  on  tfa 
seal  birth-rate  than  that  of  a  barren  cow  or  an  ox  has  on  the  fntui 
of  a  herd  of  cattle.  Indeed,  the  removal  of  the  surplus  males  in 
proves  the  herd,  by  lessening  the  severity  of  the  fight  for  the  femalei 
and  thus  reducing  the  number  of  young  trampled  to  death. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  seal  herds  may  be  exploited  to  bes 
advantage  by  adopting  a  system  similar  to  that  used  in  cattle-breed 
ing.  The  females  should  be  protected,  and  the  take  restricted  to  th 
surplus  non-breeding  males.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  the  two  rivf 
methods  of  "  seal  fishery  **  conform  to  this  principle. 

How  utterly  Mr.  Wilson  Mis  to  understand  the  American  viei 
of  the  case  is  shown  by  his  complaint  that  '*  the  press  of  the  Unite 
States  is  filled  with  bitter  attacks  upon  the  wicked  inhumanity  c 
England  in  permitting  the  pelagic  slaughter  of  the  seal,  but  notbin 
is  said  of  the  presumably  equally  wicked  inhumanity  of  the  slaughte 
on  land  at  the  Pribylov  Islands."  Let  us  examine  the  method  ^^  c 
the  prestcmahly  equally  wicked  inhumanity  of  the  slaughter  on  land. 
In  the  first  place,  no  females  whatever  are  killed  by  man  on  th 
islands.  The  killing  of  females  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  tl 
*  Pari.  Pap.  (c.  8426)  United  States,  No.  3,  1897,  p.  26. 
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Kueaian  Government  m  1817,  and  after  the  cession  of  the  islands  to 
the  United  States  the  same  restriction  was  imposed  on  the  lesseBS. 
The  methods  by  which  the  seals  are  killed  on  the  islands  prevent 
any  unnecessary  suffering  or  waste,  ^  They  resemble  pheasant  shoot- 
ing more  than  ^*  fishing."  At  intervals  throngh  the  sammer  herds  of 
hollnschickie  are  driven  from  the  "  hanling  groands  "  where  they  live 
to  the  killing  grounds.  There  they  are  sorted  ont:  those  with 
damaged  skins  are  allowed  to  return  to  sea  to  serve  as  sea-catchie  in 
fature  years ;  the  others  are  despatched  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  club.  Owing  to  the  careful  selection  possible  there  is  no  waste  of 
life  whatever.  Only  surplus  non-breeding  males  with  perfect  skins 
are  taken ;  none  are  lost,  and  the  far  ia  not  injured. 

Seal  killing  at  sea  cannot  be  so  economical.  Many  of  the  seals 
escape  with  fatal  wounds,  especially  in  the  western  half  of  the  Behnng 
Se^i  where  the  use  of  firearms  is  permitted.  In  the  eastern  area 
the  seals  are  captured  by  harpoons^  so  that  the  skin  is  cut  and 
damaged.  The  sex  of  the  seal  or  any  previous  damage  to  ita  fur 
cannot  be  detected  until  the  animal  is  dead.  Moreover,  as  the  female 
seals  are  less  active,  and  are  sometimes  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
a  pup,  they  are  more  easily  killed  than  the  males ;  hence  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  majority  of  seals  killed  at  sea  should  be  females. 

The  exact  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  killed  at  sea  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute.  But  it  is  admitted  by  both  aides  that  while  no  females  are  killed 
on  land,  the  majority — the  Americans  say  a  great  majority — of  those 
killed  at  sea  are  females.  Complete  figures  are  at  present  uncertain ; 
but  a  comparison  of  tl)e  price  fetched  by  the  skins  of  the  pelagic 
sealers  with  that  given  for  the  Pribylov  Island  skins,  shows  the  inferior 
value  of  the  former.  In  1896  the  Canadian  catch  realised  in  London 
an  average  of  32s.  2d*,  while  the  Pribylov  Island  skins  sold  in  the 
same  market  before  February  fetched  688.  Id.  This  great  difference 
affi>rdB  some  idea  as  to  the  preponderance  of  female  skins  in  the  pelagic 
crop. 

A  comparison,  therefore,  of  land  and  pelagic  sealing  shows  that  the 
former  is  economically  satisfactory,  and  that  the  latter  is  extravagant 
and  wasteful.  Hence,  if  the  present  drain  on  the  herd  is  excessive, 
protection  must  be  given  by  some  reform  of  pelagic  sealing. 

Asaertions  relating  to  the  destrnotion  of  the  herds  have  no  doubt 
been  recklessly  exaggerated,  while  there  have  been  many  misunder- 
standings owing  to  looaeneae  of  phraseology.  But  the  evidence  seems 
conclusive  that  the  herds  have  diminished  in  numbers.  It  is  di£5cult 
to  oompare  the  records  of  naturalists  who  visited  the  islands  about 
twenty  years  ago  with  existing  conditions  without  feeHng  that  the 
numbers  have  decreased.  The  Americans  say  that  the  decline  is  seiious. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  lessees  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  their  quota  of  30,000  skins;  but  this  year 
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wilk  2<MI00. 


bom  tn  Iv^^ 


im  18M  tilt  pekgie  c«ldi  fCAefaed  ill 
ito  Jiewias  in  Ifcg  mbAjt  of  kiIUU0 
tibc  «»mife  pihgie  aelifibr  of  1891. 

The  qoeilioo  of  dpcraiM  in  tlie  boid  m^  be 
iaother  potal  of  mw.  If  tlie  praicoi  drmin  oo  tbe  liod  »  m 
tfcai  *  ndoctiom  in  its  mtinbifi  Bittl  iwnlt.  I^h^  yc«gi 
pops  were  bora  to  lli«  Pribjrknr  li«rd.  iBtbe  aaioe  jwr  SQ^^ 
cfakkie  were  kUlad  on  iba  iBlands ;  22,774  pops  died  ti»aH 
ld%  itftnriDg  by  tba  begisittDg  of  October ;  43,635  were  killec 
Henoo  tbaie  thr«e  drmina  cm  the  herd  alond  accopnt  far  over 
Mioy  nora'pitpi  no  dcabt  die  on  the  islands  doriDg  October 
if^  drowned  in  ibe  torf  or  fall  a  prey  to  IdQer-wbales  and^ 
Allowing  for  tbei»e  and  other  each  casnalties,  the  nomber  Ifli 
reinforcement  of  the  herd  must  be  very  small,  if  indeed  tban^ 
margin  left.  As  the  British  Commissioner  himself  emphaticaLU 
u«,  *'  It  14  my  duty  to  f»tate  to  yoar  lordship  that  there  is  etill  m 
need  for  care  and  for  pmdent  meamires  of  conservatioD  in  the  \ 
of  alK  A  birth-^rate  which  we  estimate  at  143,000  per  annod 
great  in  compariison  with  the  drain  npon  the  stock.  From  HI 
or  another  a  loss  of  over  20,000  is  experienced  amon^  the  | 
they  emigrate  to  sea  ;  and  though  the  dangers  they  there  encoQ 
unknown  to  us,  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  the  risks  tbej 
great  and  the  lose  they  endure  considerable.  When  to  the  ir 
loss  in  infancy  and  the  iinmeasnred  loss  in  youth  and  age  we 
toll  taken  on  the  iKlands  and  the  toll  taken  in  the  sea,  it  is  not 
to  believe  that  the  margin  of  safety  is  a  narrow  one,  if  it 
already  in  soiDe  measure  overstepped.  We  may  hope  for  a  p 
tion  of  the  present  numbers  ;  we  cannot  count  npon  an  i 
And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  recognition  of  mutual  inters 
II  regard  for  the  common  advantage  may  suggest  measures  of  p 
which  shall  kee^j  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  animal  wit 
and  de^nite  bounds." 

Hence  the  biological  evidence  at  present  available  shows  I 
United  States  has  at  least  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fo 
contentions  : 

U  That  tlxe  Pribylov  Islands  seal  herd  is  diminishing  in  Bi» 

2.  That  the  majority  of  the  seals  killed  at  sea  are  females. 

3.  That  all  females  two  or  more  years  old  are  pregnant  whei 
1»  That  the   death   of  any  female   seal  three   or   more   ye 

between  June  and  November  means  the  death  of  her  pnp  by  sta^ 

5,  Tbat  the  deaths  of  the  pups  on  the  islands 
and  November  i 


largely 


» pelagic  sealing. 
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G.  That  therefore  the  regulations  institated  by  the  Paris  Award  for 
the  protectioD  of  the  seals  are  inadequate. 

K  these  conclneions  be  correct,  then  the  condition  of  the  sealing 
herds  can  only  be  improved  either  by  extending  the  close  time  until 
the  pops  are  weaned,  or  by  prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  female  seals 
until  the  herds  have  again  increased  to  such  a  size  that  wasteful 
methods  may  be  risked.  There  is  accordingly  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  request  of  the  United  States  that  the  existing  regulations 
should  be  revised  by  the  beginning  of  1898  instead  of  in  August  of 
that  year,  when  the  sealing  fleet  would  be  already  at  sea. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  concessions  would  give  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  for  nothing.  But  the  commercial  value  of  the 
industry  is  really  iufiiguificant*  In  1896  the  combined  catch  of  the 
Canadian  fleet  and  British  North  American  Indians  realised  less  than 
£00,000,  and  the  expenses  are  estimated  to  have  been  considerably 
more.  Lord  Salisbury  has  already  referred  to  the  industry  as  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  only  people  who  make  much  pro6t  out  of 
it  at  present  are  the  London  fnr-dresaers  and  fur-dealers.  Practically 
all  the  seal-skins  come  to  London  for  treatment  and  sale,  and  thus 
Sogland  is  directly  interested  in  the  permanence  of  the  indastry. 

A  final  reason  why  England  should  not  adopt  an  obstructive 
attitude  is  that  the  United  States  can  settle  the  whole  question  with- 
out any  consultation  with  either  Canada  or  England.  A  seal  can 
easily  be  so  branded  that  its  skin  is  worth  practically  nothing  in 
the  fur  market.  During  the  present  year  a  large  number  of  pups 
and  matkas  have  been  branded  during  their  stay  on  the  Pribylov 
Islands.  If  the  lessees  of  the  islands  choose  to  brand  all  the  female 
pups  and  yearlings,  they  can  complete  the  ruin  of  the  pelagic  sealing 
industry,  at  trivial  cost  to  themselves^  by  a  process  to  which  no  l^;al 
objection  can  be  raised. 

Hence,  considering  that  the  industry  is  commercially  of  no  great 
importance,  that  the  pelagic  sealing  involves  the  killing  of  pregnant 
females  and  the  starving  of  their  pups,  and  that  the  United  States  can 
settle  the  question  over  the  heads  of  England  and  Canada,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  the  argument  should  be  embittered  by  abuse  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  has  been  so  simplified  that  the  ofiBcials  on 
both  sides  no  doubt  see  the  advisability  of  a  friendly  settlement* 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  press  will  give  that  fair 
open-minded  consideration  to  the  American  claims  that  has  marked 
the  irreproachable  attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 


A  British  Natlralist, 


LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM 


'^E  have  again  and  again  been  surprised  to  find  that  men,  i 
ought  to  know  better,  consider  *'  Liberal  Catholicism  **  to  be  i 
thing  of  the  past.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  present  Pope  ntteri 
no  curses  on  that  '^  religious  liberalism ''  which  was  so  often  anatlie* 
matiaed  by  Pius  IX.  But  that  does  not  show  that  his  anathetm^ 
were  so  effectual  that  **  Liberal  Catholicism"  is  dead  and  done  for  J 
it  only  shows  how  great  a  change  has  taken  place  at  Borne  itself. 

That  a  corresponding  change  should  show  itself  amongst  fh^ 
educated  Catholic  laity  is  what  might  sarely  have  been  expedod^ 
Pius  IX,  was,  indeed,  almost  worshipped  by  a  certain  nnmber  d 
fanatics  (of  whom  the  late  Louis  Veuillot  and  Dr»  Ward  were  diver- 
gent types),  who  justified  Montalembert's  denunciation  of  the  **  Idol 
of  the  Vatican."  Nevertheless,  very  many  thinking  Catholics  war 
indeed  from  sharing  that  sentiment,  and  regarded  his  Pontil 
with  aversion.  Thus  the  first  Pontiff  declared  officially  infallible 
who  probably  made  more  mistaken  predictions  than  any  Pope  of  the  tm& 
precediug  centuries—prepared  the  way  for  a  strong  revulBion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  any  reasonable  and  moderate  saccessor ;  how  mnch  morerl 
then,  for  such  a  Pope  as  has  in  fact  succeeded  him  I 

For  Leo  XIIL  has  inspired  respect  and  sympathy  even  amongst 
men  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  Catholicism,  It  was  surely,  there^ 
fore,  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  looked  up  to  with  revei«Qoe 
and  warm  regard  by  Catholics  generally^  and  that  to  thoee  wM 
suffered  so  severely  under  Pius  IX.,  the  many  merits  of  his  nnccooooff 
shoftld  have  been  doubly  welcome. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  then^  we   need  not  wonder   that   Bngluid 
no  longer  such  a  periodical  as  The  EamhUr^  or  as  ita  learned 
Bucceeeor  The  Home  and  Foreign  lievicWj  to  represent  **  hia  Holine^i| 
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faithful  Oppoeition."  Many  things  which  writers  in  those  journals 
contended  for  (with  regard  to  science  and  Holy  Scriptnre)  have  becoraa 
matters  of  course,  now  universally  accepted*  Other  more  recent 
oppositioQ  has  also  died  away,  while  an  extraordinary  movement  of 
approximation  has  arisen  amongst  us. 

The  opposition  of  the  so-called  *'  Old  Catholics  *'  (however  a  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod  may  try  to  stimnlate  its  activity)  has  become  so 
powerless  as  to  be  beneath  contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  (in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  prelates 
trnly  Protestant)  continually  gains  in  influence,  while  it  is  daily 
approximating  more  and  more,  in  its  ritual,  its  teaching,  and  its 
spirit,  to  thst  which  nsed  to  be  spoken  of  as  *Hhe  great  Apostasy/' 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  haa 
arisen  a  more  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  Papacy,  as  we  now  see  it 
in  the  person  of  the  present  gentle,  cultured,  and  conciliatory  Pontiff, 
the  promoter  of  historical  research,  the  friend  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  relatively  liberal  Leo  XIII.  A  great  calm  seems  to  have  spread 
over  and  stilled  the  waves  of  that  sea  whereon  rides  the  bark  of  Peter. 

Nevertheless,  some  men  who  are  deemed  exceptionally  clear-sighted^ 
or  who  occupy  positions  at  headquaiters  giving  them  peculiar  facilitiea 
for  observation,  agree  in  declaring  there  are  **  breakers  ahead/'  and 
that  indications  of  storm  and  tempest  are  to  be  descried  on  the 
horizon. 

Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  endeavour  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  these  sources  of  danger,  and  to  estimate  their  possible  effects,  to 
Indicate  the  error  of  those  who  declare  that  to  be  peace  which  is  no 
peace,  and  especially  to  point  out  how  serious  a  mistake  it  is  to 
imagiue  ''  Liberal  Catholicism  *'  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  most 
capable  Catholics  to  be  entirely  contented  with  the  teachings  and 
injunctions  of  authority,  and  without  any  desire  either  for  greater 
freedom  of  action  or  for  any  considerable  modifications  as  to  what 
they  are  called  upon  to  believe.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  *'  Liberal  Catholicism  "  of  former  days  has  only  ceased  to  exist 
because  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  much  more  formidable  and 
important  movement.  Its  principles  remain  the  same,  but  its  prac- 
tical tendencies  have  become  far  more  radical  owing  to  the  advance 
of  science  in  all  its  branches  during  the  last  five-and*twenty  years. 
There  may  be  some  persons  so  little  clear-sighted  as  to  think  that 
the  failure  of  the  '*  Old  Catholic  "  movement  is  a  sign  that  all  Catholics 
are  contented  with  things  as  they  are.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
*'  Liberal  Catholics  '*  were  likely  to  sympathise  with,  if  not  to  actually 
support,  that  movement.  But  that  they  have  not  done  so  could 
surprise  no  one  who  has  any  just  conception  of  what  ^*  Liberal 
Catholicism  "  means  and  what  its  fundamental  views  with  respect  ta 
the  Church  really  are. 
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<^  Liberal  Catholics  "  are  not  ignorant  of  what  the  essential  oonsti- 
tntion  of  the  Church  has  come  to  be.     They  folly  appreciate   that 
process  of  centralisation  which  has  gone  on,  more  or  less  continaoaaly, 
cdnce  the  second  centory,  developing  a  spiritual  kingdom — a  monarchy 
like  none  other  that  the  world  has  seen.     *^  Liberal  Catholics "  are 
well  aware  that  the  Church's  enormous  power  for  good  would    be 
fatally  impaired  by  injury  to  its  organisation,  and  regard  any  attempt 
to  reverse  the  process  of  development  as  an  act  intrinsically  absurd  and 
unscientifia     Their  desire,  therefore,  is  to  strengthen,  not  to  destroy, 
authority.     They  desire  especially  to  strengthen  it  by  divertmg  it  from 
proceedings  detrimental  to  its  own  welfieure.  Nothing  is  more  distresBing 
to  them  than  to  see  authority  degrade  itself,  now  through  the  disastrous 
influence  of  this  or  that  eminent  personality,  and  now  through  that 
of  some  powerful  religious  order.     They  mourn  over  the  results  of 
such  influences  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  over  that  general  estrange- 
ment from  Christianity  which  is  so  widespread  amongst  educated  men 
in  the  so-called  Catholic  countries.     They  are  profoundly  couTinced 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  great  inflaence  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  humanity.     They  believe  that  there   exists   no 
power  comparable  to  it  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of  all  that  is 
highest,  noblest,  purest,  and  most  self-denying  and  generoas  amongst 
mankind.    They  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  complete — the  only 
complete — organisation  for  bringing  about  amongst  all  classes,    all 
nations,  and  all  races,  obedience  to  and  fulfilment  of  Christ's  two  great 
commandments  wherein  lay  all  the  law  and  the  prophets — namely, 
love  of  Gfod  and  of  our  neighbour. 

Such  Catholics  also  believe  that  the  Church  supplies,  as  no  other 
yet  existing  organisation  can  supply,  to  rational  creatures,  means  of 
access  and  address  to  their  Creator  through  a  worship  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  known — traditional,  majestic,  soul-satisfying, 
and,  above  all,  profoundly  spiritual,  wherein  the  Divine  and  human 
meet  and  ^^  cor  ad  cor  loquitur" 

By  its  sacraments  every  stage  of  human  life  is  elevated  and 
sanctified,  the  wounded  conscience  renovated  and  strengthened,  the 
broken  and  contrite  heart  comforted  and  consoled,  the  various  afflic- 
tions of  life  mitigated,  and  its  joys,  as  well  as  its  sorrows,  refined 
and  consecrated. 

They  also  regard  Catholicism  as  specially  distinguished  by  its  spirit 
of  charity  and  willing  self-sacrifice  for  others'  good,  virtues  to  which 
its  principles  afford  an  unfailing  support — a  support  not  depending  on 
a  mere  sentiment  or  fashion  of  the  day,  but  one  which  forms  part  of 
its  fundamental  and  essential  nature.  And  not  only  do  they  look 
upon  Catholicity  as  the  special  home  of,  and  the  most  effective  aid  to, 
what  is  good,  but  also  as  an  influence  making  for  beauty  and  the 
culture  of  art.   Its  influence  with  respect  to  philosophy  they  also  regard 
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«s  of  priceless  valaep  nor  do  they  think  lightly  of  its  service  to  litera- 
tore.  Profoundly  inflaenced  by  such  convictions,  the  adherents  to 
'*  Liberal  Catholicism"  must  evidently  desire  to  maintain  unimpaired 
that  wonderful  organisation  of  which  Rome  is  the  head. 

Now  the  Church,  during  the  nineteen  centuries  of  its  existence,  has 
tad  to  uodergo  the  influence  not  only  of  very  diverse  surrounding 
conditions  materially,  but  also  of  very  different  intellectual  environ- 
ments, which  have  profoundly  modified  it.  Its  success  hag  often  been 
due  to  its  power  of  appropriate  response  and  self- modi  Scat  ion  in 
the  presence  of  novel  circumstances,  while  its  very  existence  has  now 
and  again  depended  upon  the  possibility  of  favourable  relations  bet^veea 
its  teaching  and  discipline,  and  the  current  beliefs,  sentiments,  and 
social  conditions  in  different  ages  and  countries.  But  for  the  remark- 
able social  and  religions  evolution  which  took  place  in  paganism 
during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Church  could 
never  have  converted  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  the  way  having  been 
thereby  prepared  for  it,  that  conversion  became  inevitable,  and  if  we 
wonder  at  it  at  all,  we  may  wonder  it  did  not  take  place  somewhat 
earlier !  It  was  also  simply  inevitable  that  in  the  first  century  many 
views  about  the  Old  Teatament  current  amongst  the  Jews— not  exempt 
from  Hellenic  influence — should  obtain  a  wide  currency  amongst  Chris* 
tian8»  as  also  a  belief  in  the  speedy  occurrence  of  the  '*  Second  Advent  *' 
— a  belief^  seemingly,  of  absolute  necessity  for  maintaining  the  courage, 
zeal,  and  piety  of  the  early  Christians. 

Beliefs  which  to  ns  seem  amazing  in  their  barbaric  simplietty  had 
their  necessary  place  in  the  Church  of  the  ninth  century,  as  had  what 
we  now  regard  as  absurdly  contracted  views  about  space  in  the  thir- 
teenth agej  and  about  past  time  much  more  recently. 

As  we  each  of  ns  mast  be,  in  a  more  or  less  limited  sense,  a  man 
of  his  own  epoch,  so  the  Church  of  each  successive  period  has  been 
the  Church  of  its  own  time,  reflecting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
limitations  of  the  then  existing  world. 

No  reasonable  person  can  suppose  that  any  men  of  the  Apostolic 
age  used  the  language  of  later  times  in  their  teaching  about  the 
nature  of  Christ,  or  even  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
expressed  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Neither  could  they  have  spoken, 
or  even  thought,  about  Transubstantiation,  any  more  than  it  is  credible 
that  devotion  to  Our  Lady  had  a  place  in  the  religion  of  St.  Paul. 
Do  these  facta  constitute  valid  arguments  against  such  things  ?  By 
no  means.  They  only  show  that  the  Church,  like  everything  which 
possesses  healthy  life,  has  undergone,  and  will  have  to  undergo,  a 
continuous  process  of  development.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would 
be  calamitous  indeed  if  she  should  ever  continue  to  be  imbued 
with,  and  to  give  forth,   the    spirit  of    an   age  which    is    for  ever 

entered  upon   a    new  period. 


-dead 


gone, 
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the  mind  of  wMch   hafl  become  alien  from  such  earlier  seati 

and  beliefs.  To  keep  itself  in  touch  with  what  is  best 
highest  in  each  succeeding  lustrum  isj  in  the  opinion  of  **  Lil 
Catholics,"  an  arimdus  stanHs  vei  cadeiiiis  eccksicc.  And  there 
be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  inrolTesa 
wider  and  surer  grasp  of  truth.  Every  man  of  common- eenae  miiit 
know^  that  it  is  to  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  we  owe  all  ibat 
has  improved  the  material  conditions  of  life;  that  has  brought  better  fooi 
and  clothing  within  the  reach  of  multitudes  ;  that  averts  sickness^  heali 
the  diseased,  and  prodnces  nnconsciousnesa  of  pain.  How  can  it  bt 
expected  that  men  will  ever  endure  with  patience,  on  the  part  of 
ecclesiastics,  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  that  science  to  which  all, 
even  those  ecclesiastics  themselves,  are  so  deeply  indebted  ?  Will 
men  accept  statements,  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  welfare  in 
the  next  worlds  on  the  part  of  persons  who  show  themselves  eo 
lamentably  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  welfare  in  the  world  whicb 
now  is  ? 

**  Liberal  Catholics  *'  declare  themselves  to  be  devoted    to  the  dis- 
covery, the  promQlgation,  and  the  establishment  of  troth   in   every 
field  of  knowledge,  historical,  critical,  and  scientificj  especially  in  what 
bears  upon  religion*      Sincere  Theists,  they  are  profoundly  convinced 
not  only  that  the  God  of  truth  can  never  be  served  by  a  lie,  bnt  tLat 
the  cause  of  religion  can  never  be  promoted   by  clever   dodges,  by 
studiously  ambiguous  utterances,  by  hushiDg  up  unpleasant  traths^^ 
(when  such  can  no  longer  be  hidden)  by  misrepresenting  or  miaiijH 
ing   their   significance— trying    to  disguise    the  consequences   whi^P 
logically  follow  from  them   by  a  series  of  subtle  devices.       '*  Liberal 
Catholics  "  endeavour  to  show  themselves  faithful  followers  of  the  fiwi 
*^  Liberal  Catholic ''^namely,  St.  Paul — and  as  he  strenuously  opposed 
himself  to  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  so  they  would  oppose  them 
selves  to  the  circumcision  of  the  intellect. 

Yet  they  are  not  fanatics :  they  recognise  the  danger  there 
actually  increasing  error  by  an  indiscriminate  promulgation  of 
meets  which  express  truth  to  them^  but  which  may  be  sadly  misoni 
stood  by  minds  entirely  unprepared  for  their  reception.  They  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  tbat  a  body  so  vast  and  complex 
in  structure  as  the  Catholic  Church  must  move  slowly.  It  neith«r 
surprises  nor  shocks  them  that  new  astronomical,  geological,  or  phy; 
logical  truths  should  not  be  accepted  with  alacrity,  or  that  discovi 
as  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  startling  facts  with  res 
the  Churches  organisation  in  the  first  two  centuries,  should  not  be  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  and  loudly  proclaimed.  The  need  of  a  oeriatn 
amount  of  reticence  and  of  scrupulous  care  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
mulgating novel  truths  which  aflfect  religion,  **  Liberal  Catholicism  ** 
well  understands. 
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Bttt  what  it  does  not  ooderstand^  what  it  vehemently  protests 
against  and  deeuis  fatal  to  the  Church's  well-being,  is  not  reticence, 
but  declarations  hostile  to  and  condemnatory  of  ascertained  scientific 
truth.  It  bitterly  regrets  the  loss  by  the  Church  of  opportunities, 
again  and  again  allowed  to  slip  by,  of  welcoming  such  truths  and  so 
making  them  her  own^  instead  of  driving  them  into  a  hostile  camp. 
^'  Liberal  Catholicism ''  blames  and  regrets,  not  scrupulous  care»  but 
unscrupulous  carelessness  in  dissociating  the  Church  from  scientific 
progress  and  identifying  it  with  stupid,  ignorant  obscurantism.  Thb 
regret  has  just  now  been  plainly,  if  somewhat  timidly,  displayed  at 
the  Congress  at  Fribourg*      May  it  bear  good  fruit ! 

Mucb»  indeed,  remains  to  be  done — ^a  very  Augean  stable  of  theo- 
logical filth  and  robbisb  to  clear  away !  For  although  the  most 
ttrriM  ecclesiastic  would  not  regard  it  as  blameworthy  to  believe  that 
the  earth  annually  revolves  round  the  sun,  there  are  many  who  would 
make  difficulties  in  allowing  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  as 
possible  for  the  duration  of  man's  past  existence.  No  one  in  authority 
would,  probably,  now  venture  to  affirm,  in  so  many  word^,  that 
Catholics  must  regard  as  historical  facts  such  matters  as  the  legend 
of  the  Serpent  and  the  Tree,  that  of  the  formation  of  Eve,  Noah's 
Ark,  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  transformation  of  Lot's  wife,  the 
talking  aaa,  or  Jonah  and  his  whale ;  nevertheless  (not  only  from 
what  is  popularly*  taught,  but  from  what  has  been  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Pontifl),  it  would  seem  as  if  Reuss,  Welhausen, 
and  Keunen  had  never  written  at  all,  Instead  of  having  transformed 
our  whole  conception  of  the  Hexateuch  ! 

Of  oourfe,  it  is  impossible  for  any  well-read  men  or  women  to 
believe  that  the  Levitical  Code  was  promulgated  by  Moses,  to  affirm 
the  Book  of  Daniel  to  have  been  written  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  correctly  prophesied  therein,  or  to  regard  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies as  having  been  intended,  by  those  who  wrote  them,  to  have  any 
reference  to  Christ — although,  of  coureej  they  have  been  providential 
in  BO  far  as  a  mistaken  belief  about  them  aided  very  greatly  the 
acceptance,  propagation,  and  stability  of  Christianity  in  earlier  ages* 

But  '*  Liberal  Catholics  *  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
authority  to  retract  any  of  its  past  decrees ;  the  dexterity  of  theo- 
logians will  always  be  amply  sufficient  to  find  convincing  reasons  why 
any  obnoxious  decision  should,  on  account  of  some  technical  defect, 
be  devoid  of  binding  force,  or  else  that  the  real  signification  of  such 
decision  is  quite  contrary  to  what  has  been  antecedently  supposed  and 
accepted  or  what  appears  to  be  its  true  meaning.  There  are  probably 
very  few  €j-  cai/udrd  decrees  which  could  not  be  evaded  by  one  or  other 
of  these  prooesses. 

The  practical  withdrawal  and  disavowal  of  obnoxious  dicta  and 
effete  dogmata  being  thus  well  provided  for,  "  Liberal  Catholics  *'  need 
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plained   it   Mrsy,  lad   ■boircd   hov  its 
be  sadeniood  ia  a  aeoie  kcaitile  to 
leGcioot  mm^.    Kemtltfle«  ik 
CMD  beUere  that  tbetr  reftanimbld  libertiK  had  been 
flnoy  teodo^  conaeieBcet  wm  greatly  trodded  Ikeiaby. 

BbI  a  jear  or  two  ago  Ihe  pfeieol  Pope,  in  Ua 
the  Bible,  afforded  a  moat  aniaziDg  example  of  mmlaadipg  ambigiiit;^ 
For  lhii»  bowefer,  he  waa  aoi  peraooallj  to  blaaM,  Ida  will  havii^ 
been  oterbonie  by  the  iafloeDoe  of  poor  Oar&ial  Itaaiwiina  and  tM 
JftQjta  of  the  CiniiA  VaUolvca. 

It  ie  tme  that  the  letter  ooataioa  a  oertaio  feoognitioa  of 
•eieoee  ;  but  it  is  nerertbeleaB  broadly  declared  tberem  that 
eoDtaiiia  DO  error ! 

Simple  aooli  are  thoa  gireo  to  nndersUnd  that  Cbey  are 
they  are  Catholics^  to  regard  aa  tme,  Biblical  statements  which  ai« 
altogether  erroneooa  in  aoy  and  every  ordinary  aenae  of  that  woid-^ 
in  fact,  are  abaolQtely  false.  We  mean  sach  statementfi  as  thoee  Id 
which  we  before  referred  about  the  Creation,  the  Garden  of  Edeo^ 
Noab,  Jonah,  kc.  They  were  thereby  no  less  gireo  to  onderstaoj 
that  every  statement  in  the  Gospels  ia  also  to  be  relied  on,  in  spite  e| 
the  contradictory  genealogies  and  oonflicting  accoants  of  the  daya  d 
the  week  wherein  the  Last  Sapper  and  Cracifixion  took  place ! 

This  anfortonate  letter  ia  so  shocking  because  it  inapoees  onljf 
on  the  weak  and  ignorant  Even  at  Rome  they  mast  know  that  i 
really  vigorous  attempt  to  force  educated  Catholics  to  affirm  thai 
there  are  no  statements  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  are 
historical ly  notroe,  would  cause  an  exodus  indeed  ! 

But  English  Catholics  have  been  played  with  of  late,  in  the  matter 
of  a  new  Index,  in  a  singularly  inept  and  absurd  manner,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  players  at  Rome  are  so  densely  ignorant  concerning 
the  state  of  things  iu  England. 

The  old  Index  was  never  supposed  to  be  binding  on  English 
Catholics,  and,  indeed^  its  provisions  were  such  that  it  was  practically 
almost  a  dead  letter  on  the  Continent  also.  It  was  intended  that  the 
Vatican  Council  should  reform  it,  but  for  such  matters  there  was  no 
time.     It  has    now,    quite   recently,    been   withdrawn 
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unreasonable  law  substitnted  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  howeTer,  the 
new  Index  was  formally  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  countries, 
Mach  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Eoglish  Catholic  bishops^  its  text 
was  pnbliahed  in  English  in  The  TaUet  and  Weekly  Registern 
Great  was  the  distress  which  arose  in  a  multitade  of  worthy,  but 
timid  and  scrupnlons,  minds  from  this  pablication,  and  great  was 
the  trouble  brought  npon  the  bishops  by  shoals  of  letters  begging  for 
guidance  and  advice.  Very  quickly  the  bishops  began  to  instruct  their 
clergy  to  be  quite  ailent  about  the  Index  whenever  possible,  and 
when  too  much  pressed  about  it,  to  give  the  most  indulgent  replies  to 
those  who  would  not  go  unanswered  This,  however,  was  not  enough. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Rome,  which  was  forced  at  last  to 
learn  something  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England,  and  finally 
supreme  authority  has  had  to  draw  in  its  horns  and  suffer  it  to  be 
spread  about  in  England  that  the  new  reformed  Index  does  not  apply 
here,  and  that  in  this  happy  country  every  condemned  publication  can 
be  read,  and  any  work  on  morals  or  religion  published  and  circulated, 
without  ecclesiastics  having  power  to  prevent  it. 

Bat  a  yet  more  monstrous  act  has  been  perpetrated  since  the 
affair  of  the  Index.  Every  one  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
Scripture  knows  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  text  in  the  Epistle  of 
St  John  about  *'  the  three  witnesses  *'  (the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  in  heaven)  has  been  regarded  aa  a  quite  spurious  addition.  But 
an  application  was  lately  made  to  Rome  to  know  whether  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  well-known  text  might  safely  be  denied,  or  at  least  called 
in  qaestion.*  The  reply  was,  it  might  not  be  so  denied  or  called  in 
question.  Thus  authority,  in  this  last  act,  has  shown  its  utter  con- 
tempt for  historical  and  critical  truth,  and  that  it  desires  its  spiritual 
subjects  should  be  left  to  believe  that  au  absolutely  unauthentic  pas- 
sage is  an  inspired  statement  written  ^'  by  the  finger  of  God."  It  is 
sorely  almost  incredible  that  such  a  prohibition  should  have  been 
made,  when  there  is  not  a  single  competent  scholar  in  Europe  or 
America  who  does  not  know  that  the  text  in  question  forms  no  part 
of  the  Epistle,  bat  has  been  subsequently  inserted. 

Proceedings  such  as  the  three  we  have  narrated  and  animadverted 
on*  necessarily  tend  to  enormously  diminish  esteem  for  authority,  and 
so  proportionally  weaken  it ;  they  are  therefore,  in  truth,  necessarily 
suicidal  acts.  Seeing  the  vast  increase  in  numbers  and  infiaence  of 
the  English-speaking  races,  such  actions  are  singularly  in  opposition 
to  the  wonted  policy  of  Rome ;  for  what  the  Roman  Curia  cares  about 
supremely  is  the  maintenance  of  an  organisation  such  aa  may  gi?e  it 
the  greatest  power  of  governance,  not  dogma  so  much  for  dogma's 
sake,  as  for  securing  and  facilitating  its  supreme  power  in  ruling. 

We  who  deem  the  influence  of  Catholicity  so  important  for  the 
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been  tbe  course  of  divine  action  in  human  history  from  the  earliest 
ages  known  to  us. 

Out  of  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  arose  the  Hebrew  tribal 
Deity ^  Jehovah,  whom  the  Jews  gradually  developed  into  the  one  only 
God  of  the  whole  world.  Unworthy^  indeed,  such  a  Semitic  deity 
was  and  must  be  far  so  great  a  promotion  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are 
not  Semites.  But,  through  Hellenic  inflaence,  this  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive Syrian  God  became  tamed  and  clothed  in  a  Greek  peplos,  and 
subsequently  modified  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Stoic  Bome^  tilt  he  became 
the  Paier  dc  codis  DeuB  of  the  Western  Church,  and  the  Deity  con- 
tantly  invoked  by  the  Greek?,  as  '*  O  God,  Thou  lover  of  mankind  I " 
Since  it  is  thus  through  development  that  the  hieratic  and  dog- 
matic growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  slowly  built  up; 
since  in  every  department  of  the  Cosmos  we  can  now  recognise 
the  all-effectiveness,  the  omnipotence  of  that  process,  it  is  time  for 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  recognise  the  utter  impotence  of  any 
efforts  of  theirs  to  check  the  irresistible  advance  of  science,  including 
the  domain  of  ethics.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  science, 
as  impossible  as  for  them,  or  for  Isaiah,  to  make  the  sun's  shadow 
-4>n  the  dial  retrograde  or  halt.  This  one  well-known  pmfoundly  humili- 
''jktiug  example  should  have  taught  them  once  for  all.  Declarations  like 
those  of  the  Papal  letter  about  Scripture  are,  in  the  eyes  of  Liberal 
Catholicism,  simply  deplorable.  For  though  that  skill  of  theo- 
logians (to  which  we  have  before  referred)  can  furnish  dexterous  and 
subtle  explanations,  such  explanations  must  become  more  and  more 
unsatisfactory  to  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  minds  who  will 
inevitably  be  lost  to  the  Church. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  developments  of 
the  early  Church :  That  such  an  evolution  was  not  only  possible,  but 
highly  probable,  is  made  clear  by  what  we  have  before  our  eyes  in 
England  now.  In  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  there  was  no 
sentiment  of  disapproval  concerning  such  developments  as  had  already 
arisen,  no  revolt  against  **  corruptions*'  which  had  taken  place.  On 
such  a  soil  ecclesiastical  developments  could,  and  must,  have  grown 
quickly.  Reverence  for  those  who  seemed  visibly  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — the  prophets  and  teachers — and  also  for  the  elders,  and 
gradually,  more  and  more,  for  the  chief  elders,  or  bishops,  of  each 
community,  could  not  fail  to  produce  such  an  evolution.  We  may 
be  sure,  indeed,  that  it  was  inevitable,  since  we  now  see  how  a  similar 
development  grows^  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  fatality,  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances. 

Englishmen  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  have  been  strong  Pro- 
testants, save  for  the  gradually  dying  out  Catholic  part  of  the  nation. 
The  Puritan  spirit,  that  of  1G88,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Georgep,  has 
hten  persistently  and  intensely  Protestant. 
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It  waa  a  work  of  great  difficalty  to  gradaallj  do  awmj  with  tii» 
penal  law?,  so  intense  was  the  popolar  hatred  of  Fopeiy^  prieata,  and 
prieetly  ways*  Uulike  the  early  Charcb,  the  AngUcan  oammimibf, 
from  its  birth  till  lately^  has  been  in  an  attitude  of  reroU  againH 
what  it  has  ever  regarded  as  the  corrnpttons  of  the  p«st  eight  handnd 
years.  Coold  there  be,  we  might  well  ask,  a  etate  of  thinga  warn 
unfavonrable  for  a  re-growth  of  what  had  grown  before  and  had  been 
rnthleasly  torn  iip?  And  yet  we  nevertheless  now  see  on  all  sides  a 
perfectly  amazing  growth  of  gacerdotalism  and  sacramentaiiain  !  Wd 
see,  indeed,  far  more  than  that.  We  §ee  a  development  of  ^  aapef^ 
tious  "  practices  which  half  a  cetitnry  ago  would  have  been  dee 
utterly  impossible.  We  have  had  (as  reported)  a  cler^man,  at 
Alban's,  Holborn,  blessing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  ificm^im^  U  * 

It  is  strange  that  the  Aoglican  Church  should  thos  throw  away  iti 
opportunity  of  developing  on  the  lines  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  beiog 
avowedly  ouly  an  ^cthsia  discms — ^a  net  to  hold  every  kind  of  EogfiA 
fish  save  Catholics  and  Jews — in  the  vain  attempt  to  becoma  (aa 
attempt  the  ludicrous  vanity  of  which  the  recent  Lambeth  Conferenoe 
has  demonstrated)  an  Etrlesia  doeens,  aa  the  Catholic  Church  has  alwmja 
emphatically  proclaimed  itself  to  be.  Bat  that  Church  itself  baa  also 
beeu,  and  now  is,  an  Erthsia  duccns  as  well;  it  is  this  latter  characterifltk 
which  Liberal  Catholicism  deBires  to  promote  more  and  more. 

The  advance  of  physical  science  necessarily  carries  with  it  changes 
in  religious  belief,  aa  astronomy  and  geology  unqaestionably  show. 
Bet  changes  in  moral  science  aud  consequent  modifications  in  hnmaa 
sentiments  produce  changes  of  far  greater  moment.  The  saying 
*'  Such  as  men  are,  such  are  their  gods/'  is  the  expression  of  a  taoil 
important  truth.  For  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  altogether  te 
transcend  experience,  our  conceptions  of  God  are  neceesarilj  mi 
inevitably  anthropomorphic. 

But  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  carries  with  it  a  oorres ponding 
obligation.  It  is  our  plain  duty  to  couf^truct  our  conception  of  God 
from  the  highest  and  noblest  human  ide^a  we  can  obtain- — -of  comae  at 
the  same  time  avowing  its  inBnite  inadequacy.  How  strangely  diflmsl 
are  our  conceptions  of  what  befits  a  posseesor  of  great  power  from  thoea 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  or  even  of  oor  Henjy  VHL ! 
How  did  the  conception  of  God  amongst  the  Hebrews  become  modified 
between  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  Malachi !  How  different,  again, 
are  our  modern  conceptions  and  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Sapreoe 
Being  from  those  of  St.  Aogustiue,  St.  Thomas,  or  even  St.  Alphonsn 
Lfgouri !  The  Cur  Deus  homo  of  St,  Anselm  shocks  our  ethical  per- 
ceptions, while  other  doctrines,  still  generally  taught,  are  widely 
disbelieved. 

It  is,  then,  above  all  things  necessary  that  ecclesiastical  antboritf 
should  help  in  the  elevation  of  popular  ethical  ideals,  instead  of  trying 


to  retain  tbem  at  a  lower  stage  of  moral  development  And  thb 
the  Catholic  Church  has  in  many  cases  already  done*  The  declara- 
tion **  exlra  eaiesutm  nulla  salus  "  has  been  practically  abrogated  by 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  it  suffices  for  salvation  if  we  belong 
merely  to  the  soul  but  not  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  monstrous 
command,  *^Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live/*  after  having 
occasioned  horrors  from  which  one  gladly  turns  away  one's  mind,  has 
in  our  days  been  modified  into  a  quiet  intimation  from  the  Pope- King 
to  the  late  Mr,  Home  that  he  must  leave  Rome. 

How  ditferent  are  the  views  now  entertained  about  the  nature  of 
the  Pagan  gods,  the  Pagan  religious  themselves,  and  the  future  fate 
of  those  who  in  good  faith  adhered  to  them,  from  that  entertained  far 
and  wide  in  the  early  Church  !  What  a  contrast  between  the  beliefs 
and  sentiments  of  orthodox,  practical  Catholics  in  the  ninth  and  in 
the  nineteenth  centuries ! 

As  to  practical  and  personal  conduct,  there  is  a  notable  change  even 
in  the  ascetic  practices  of  modern  religious  Orders  from  those  of  the 
Carthusians  and  Cistercians — to  say  nothing  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  and  Pillar  Saints.  With  such  a  modification  of  the  religious 
life  may  be  mentioned  analogous  modifications  in  the  rules  respecting 
fasting  and  abstinence  for  the  laity  and  in  the  views  concerning  the 
sexual  relations  of  married  persona  as  to  which  it  will  suffice  to 
compare  the  teaching  of  St.  Augaatine  with  that  of  St  Alphoosns. 

These  chaoges  have  been  and  are  largely  due  to  advance  in  phyaio- 
logical  knowledge,  which  has  revealed  facts  undreamed  of  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

By  auch  watchful  accommodations  of  old  doctrines  to  newly-dis- 
covered truths,  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  admirably  adapted 
itself  to  changed  conditions,  and  it  is  the  special  aim  of  "  Liberal 
CathoUciam  **  to  promote  bo  excellent  a  spirit  as  that  by  which  such 
accommodations  have  been  produced. 

The  increasingly  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  warns  us  that  such 
accommodations  will  be  even  more  needed  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Probably  the  difference  between  the  concep- 
tions of  the  world  presented  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  the  oosmical 
concepts  of  our  own  day,  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  will  exist 
between  our  present  concepts  and  those  which  will  be  accepted  two 
thousand  years  hence.  The  Bcientific  teaching  now  current  about  the 
Old  and  New  Testamentp,  the  history  of  dogma  and  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Church,  must  doubtless  disturb  the  minds  of  many  excellent 
Catholics  now,  as  future  discoveries  in  the  field  of  physiology,  result- 
ing in  practical  changes  in  conduct  (now  undreamed  of)  will  disturb 
the  minds  of  excellent  persons  who  shall  come  after  us,  and  who  may 
bo  attached  to  antiquated  views  and  blind  to  new  ethical  perceptions. 
We  are,  and  wish  to  be,  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  centuriea 
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long  bygone  ;  bnt  enrely  we  should  also  wish  and  strive  to  pave  th 
way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Chnrch  in  ages  yet  to  come.  Moreovei 
what  we  know  of  evolution  in  the  past  may  suffice  to  assure  ns  tha 
such  new  developments  will  promote  the  physical  and  mental  healt 
of  Christians  of  future  ages. 

We  must  here  conclude  after  having  thus  briefly  called  attentio 
to  past  changes  and  the  necessity  of  great  accommodatdoiiBy  on  tl 
part  of  authority,  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  more  in  the  future 
We  urge  the  necessity  of  this  because  we  are  devoted  to  the  cause  < 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  we  foresee  sad  trials  and  losses,  if  tl 
spirit  which  has  produced  those  lamentable  Roman  utterances  to  whic 
we  have  called  attention  should  continue  to  manifest  itself. 

We  urge  this  as  humble  followers  of  the  great  Apostle  of  tl 
Gentiles,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  the  first  great  teacher  < 
'^  accommodation/'  and  who,  as  the  great  opponent  of  pharisaic  narrow 
ness,  emphatically  deserves  the  honourable  title  of  the  first  *^  Liber 
CathoUc  "  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ. 

ROMANt'S. 
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CHINA  AND   THE   PAMIRS 


IT  Is  as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  two  thousand  years  ago  since 
China  made  her  first  aathentic  discoveries  in  the  west  of  Asia. 
There  were  two  main  roads,  and  to  this  day  Saogana  aod  Kashgaria 
are  known  as  the  "  North  and  Sonth  Roads  **  of  the  Celestial 
MoantaiDS,  which  divide  the  two. 

But  there  were  two  ways  or  subdivisions  of  the  South  Road  from 
Lob  Nor  to  Eashgar^  the  one  running  north  of  the  (tobi  Steppe  and 
of  the  Yarkand  or  Tarim  River ;  the  other  south  of  the  Gobi  Steppe 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Karakoram  and  K onion  watersheds,  past 
Khoten  and  YWkand*  This  last  is  the  one  Shaw,  Younghasband, 
and  Ix^rd  Don  more  followed,  from  the  point  where  they  struck  it  at 
Sanju^  halfway  between  the  two  cities. 

In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  both  Kashgar  and  Yarkand 
were  known  by  other  names ;  bat  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of 
continuity  in  their  existence,  nor  is  there  the  faintest  doubt  of  their 
identity,  though  the  sites  have  often  been  shifted  a  mile  or  two ; 
indeed  I  when  Kashgaria  was  reorganised  after  the  cruehiag  of  Yakub 
Beg  in  1871,  the  ancient  names  were  readopted  for  official  use. 

The  Chinese  records  of  what  took  place  between  nx:,  150  and  A.n.  aO» 
published  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  give  very  minute  details 
concerning  the  petty  States  which  lay  between  Khoten  and  the  Pamir. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
key  situationSj  of  the  position  of  which  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 
One,  named  Bnli,  is  described  as  being  160  (English)  m  lei  west  of 
Yarkand,  and  1G5  south  o{  Kashgar.  A  century  or  two  later,  this 
country,  the  capital  of  which  was  close  to  the  modern  Tashkurgan,  or 
'*  Stone  Tower,'*  was  annexed  by  Khoten  ;  and  several  centuries  later, 
again,   it    and  the   neighbouring    petty  States    formed    a    dominion 
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strongly  imbued  wit|i  Hindu  iofluence,  and  stjled  Khavanda.  Tke 
Geography  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  poeitively  states  that  the 
aQcient  Buli  was  near  the  present  Tashknrgau,  and  that  the  (now 
doabtfnl)  town  of  Kharchii  was  part  of  the  State  to  which  Bali 
belonged  after  Khoten's  annexations  :  these  swept  in  aUo  the  modem 
Kogiar  and  Yularik.  The  very  existence  of  Kharchu  is  now  opea 
to  doubt,  and  it  nQUst  not  be  confused  with  the  Kartehon  of  oar 
gazetteera  and  of  the  Russian  roapp,  which  lies  between  Kar^alik  and 
Hnsherab.  In  other  words,  then*  the  region  in  question  was  aimply 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yarkand  River  and  it  a  tributaries^  inclndiof 
the  Sarik-kol  or  **  Yellow  Valley  '*  region. 

CroEBing  the  ranges  westwards,  the  first  Chinese  travellers  came  to  a 
State  called  then  by  a  name  sounding  like  Ataha,  and  which  subseqaent 
Chinese  histories  all  identify  with  part  of  Badakshan;  they  then  croaked 
a  few  petty  foreign  States,  skirted  the  "Overhanging*"  or  '^  Snowy" 
Range  (Hindo  Koo«b),  and  reached  the  coantry  of  Kipio,  or  Kophea, 
which  is  always  considered  to  have  practically  been  the  modem  Kabul 
With  this  last-named  country  China  had  political  dispute?,  but  she 
aoon  abandoned  all  connection  with  so  distant  a  spot.  South -west  of 
it  there  was  said  to  be  a  State  called  A-ik-san4i,  where  coina  like 
those  Qsed  also  at  Kipin  circulated,  haying  a  man's  face  on  one 
and  a  rider  on  the  other ;  north  of  A-ik-aan-li  were  the  Puk-t^ao. 
is  difficnlt  in  all  this  not  to  identify  the  remnants  of  Gra?co-ParthL 
civilisation  ;  one  of  the  Alexandrias  founded  by  Alexander,  perhap 
Kandahar  ;  and  the  Pukhtus  or  Affghana,  who  were  never  called 
"  Afghans^'  ontil  at  least  eight  centniies  later.  ^H 

The  Chinese  histories  published  in  the  third  centnry  also  meuticJV 
(with  a  slight  etymological  modification)  the  Pnktah,  and  explain  that, 
a  centnry  after  the  Scjthian  conquest  of  Ta-hia  (Tokharestan),  one  of 
the  five  Scythian  chiefs,  the  one  whose  capital  waa  Kwei-ahang  or 
Kuahan  on  the  Oxua,  conquered  both  Kipin  and  the  Pnktah,  and  also 
his  four  fellow-Scjthian  chiefs.  All  this  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
creation  of  the  great  YCiechi  Empire,  of  which  Kanishka  or  Kanerk«6 
was  the  most  illastriona  king.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  therefore^  that 
the  Chinese  knew  their  way  across  the  Pamirs  2000  years  ago,  and 
that  as  far  west  ae  Badaksban  it  was  the  same  route  as  that  followed 
1400  years  later  in  the  reverse  direction  by  ^larco  Polo, 

W©  next  com©  to  the  travels  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  pilg-rim  Fa 
Hien  (400-415),  whose  movements  can  be  traced  with  certainty  rid 
Khoten  as  far  as  Kugiar,  or  at  any  rate  some  spot  between  it  and 
Tashkurgan  :  whatever  spot  it  was,  it  took  him  twenty-fire  days  to 
get  there  from  Khoten,  and  the  people  of  those  parts  were,  and  had 
aix  centuries  earlier  been,  recorded  to  resemble  more  the  Tibetan 
than  the  Turkestan  type.  From  this  point  he  travelled  south  four 
days ;  then  twenty-five  days  more  in  a  direction   not  defined  ;  ftyi<i 
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after  that  west  thirty  dajB  ;  after  which «  again,  he  travelled  south- weet 
fifteen  dayfi,  and  crossed  the  IndiiSi  from  its  left  bank  to  its  right.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  places  he  enumerates  between  Kugiar 
and  the  Indus  are  elsewhere  mentioned  by  similar  names.  Daring 
the  first  fifty-nine  days,  however,  he  was  in  one  and  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  days  he  skirted  the  foot  of 
the  same  ranga  until  he  reached  the  IndQS,  His  translators  endeavour 
to  make  out,  on  various  slender  grounds^  that  from  Tashfeurgan  he 
went  to  Aktaah,  from  Aktash  to  Skardo  in  Baltistan,  from  Skardo  to 
the  Dard  country,  crossing  the  Indus  thence  into  the  region  of  Swat, 
But  all  these  places  lack  a  Chinese  pedigree,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  snpposing  that  he  did  not  simply  take  the 'ordinary  route,  followed 
alike  by  local  merchants  and  venturesome  explorers  to  this  day,  which 
runs  past  Kagiar,  Shahidula,  the  Karakoram  Pass,  Srinagar,  west- 
wards over  the  Indus  to  Dir,  or  some  other  central  place  in  the  Panjkora 
region ;  whence  it  is  quite  clear  he  worked  his  way  south,  and  then 
east  round  by  the  Kabul  valley,  crossing  the  Indus  again  at  Bunnoo, 
floutb  of  Peshawur.  Previous  travellers  had  not  visited  Cashmir, 
India,  or  Kafiristan,  and  had  always  gone  by  the  Pamirs  to  the  Kabul 
region  ;  Fa  Hien  tells  us  plainly  that  he  went  where  the  two  most 
diatinguished  of  them  had  never  been— i.t*,,  as  I  take  it,  past  Kilian 
over  the  Karakoram,  and  through  Cashmir^  which  country  indeed  he 
seems  to  specially  mention  under  the  name  Kiat-ts^a  or  Kasya,  As 
to  Aktasb  and  Iskardo,  no  continuous  roads  of  any  description  join 
these  two  places,  which  have  nothing  whatever  in  common.  Colonel 
Yule  makes  a  mistake  in  placing  Aktash  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Yarkaud  River  instead  of  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ox  as. 

Next  in  date  comes  Hiian-tsang^  a  pilgrim  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later  in  date  than  Fa  Hien.  Or,  rather,  during  the  seventh  century 
there  came  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  pilgrims,  of  whom  Hiian-tEang 
ia  deservedly  the  most  celebrated  by  reason  of  his  having  left  us  the 
best  record.  His  route  is  perfectly  plain.  Prom  Samarkand  he 
passed  through  Kesch  or  Karschi,  and  Batkh  or  Baktra,  to  Bamian, 
all  which  places  he  mentions  by  easily  identifiable  names.  Then  he 
crossed  the  Hindu  Koosh  eastwards  to  the  State  of  Kapisa,  which, 
from  the  topographical  indications  given,  cannot  be  anything  but 
Kafiristan.  Not  that  the  word  "  kafir,"  or  *'  infidel,''  could  have  been 
applied  BO  early,  for  the  Arab  general  Catiba  did  not  defeat  the 
Turks  at  Bokhara  until  half  a  century  later;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  when  the  Mahometan  conquerors  advanced  south-east,  they 
applied  the  word  "  kafir ''  as  a  good  alliterative  sound,  with  appro- 
priate meaniDg,  to  designate  the  old  State  of  Kapisa.  This  is  the 
more  likely  in  that,  even  in  Hiian-taang's  time,  theee  people  were  called 
**  unbelievers  "^ — in  Buddhism,  which  was  then,  subject  to  the  joint 
elaima  of  Brafaminism,  the  universal  religious    faith  in  those  parts. 
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After  travelling  eastw^ards  200  EDglish  miles,  and  crossing  the  I 
Koosh,  the  pilgrim  entered  '*  North  India"  (then  inclnding  the  ] 
valley),  and  arrived  at  Lampo  (Ptolemy's  Lambatae — i.e.,  Lamgh 
Laghman),  ^'  north  of  the  frontiers  of  which  the  people  are  geni 
called  Mie-li-ch'e  (Mletch-tch^as,  or  non-Buddhists)."  Thence,  lit 
Hien,  he  went  to  Gandhara,  Peshawar,  Cashmir,  Bolor — all  ment 
by  Chinese  parodies  of  those  names ;  travelled  through  South  1 
and,  returning  vid  Taxila,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  made  his  way 
through  Lampo  to  Kapisa.  He  was  a  fortnight  crossing  the  £ 
Koosh,  and  took  five  days  more  in  descending  from  the  edge  o 
plateau  to  An-ta-la-po  (Andrab),  whence  he  journeyed  233  Ec 
miles  to  the  Yakshu  (Oxus).  Working  his  way  east,  he  allnd< 
Shikini  (i.e.,  Shignan,  where*  the  Shigni  dialect  is  spoken),  lying  I 
north ;  travels  along  the  bleak  valley  of  the  Po-mi-lo  (Pamir),  ^ 
lake  (Victoria)  in  the  middle  of  it,  whence  a  river  (the  Pamir) 
west  into  the  Oxus.  "  Beyond  the  mountains  south  of  this  vail 
the  kingdom  of  Pololo  (Bolor);  east  from  the  valley,  across 
mountains,  it  is  500  li  (165  miles)  to  Khavanda.'^  No  descri 
could  possibly  be  more  definite  than  this. 

A  century  later  than  Hilan-tsang,  a  famous  Corean  genen 
Chinese  employ  ''  left  Kashgar,  climbed  and  crossed  the  Onion  ri 
and  traversed  the  Po-mi-lo  valley,  camping  at  the  De-le-man  atr 
which  is  in  the  Five  Shikni  State."  This  was  in  his  exped 
against  the  State  of  Bolor.  In  Shignan  there  is  a  river  to  this 
called  the  Shakh-Dere ;  but,  whatever  that  fact  may  be  worth,  in 
case  the  movements  of  the  Corean  general  are,  so  far,  clear.  At 
time  the  Burnt,  or  Bolor,  dominions  were  divided  into  the  Greater 
the  Lesser  Bolor,  and  the  former  seems  to  have  included  the  mo< 
Baltistan,  for  the  Chinese  speak  of  ''  a  great  city  called  Kapulo  c 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  king's  residence,"  which  was  at  Gepts 
Niapta,  on  the  Shoyi  Biver ;  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  these  na 
the  still  existing  town  of  Khapulor  and  the  Shayak  River,  whilst  0< 
may  or  may  not  be  the  site  of  modern  Iskardo.  At  the  present 
the  Kara- Kirghiz  tribes  to  the  west  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand 
invariably  called  by  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Burnt,  and  this  n 
can  be  distinctly  traced  back  to  the  most  ancient  times.  In  the  foi 
century  the  people  were  called  Polu.  When  the  pilgrim  Hilan-te 
crossed  the  Pamir  on  his  way  back  to  China  he  called  them  Pololo. 
Corean  general  a  century  later  called  them  by  a  name  which  ] 
range  anywhere  between  Puln  and  Burnt,  and  historians  cent 
poraneous  with  him  style  them  Pulu.  Dr.  Leitner  tells  me  the  Di 
use  Polole  as  a  general  name  for  the  Baltis  at  the  present  day.  ' 
Manchu  Geography  gives  such  precise  indications  with  reference 
the  positions  of  Bokhara,  Kokand,  the  Onion  range,  and  Cash 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  assigning  to  these  Bi 
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people  the  exteosive*  region  which  Colonel  Yule  in  his  map  (**  Maroo 
Polo/*  Second  Edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  somewhat  vaguely  marks  as  Bolor. 
Though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Chinese  now  speak  of  Bolor, 
the  country,  quite  separately  from  Barat,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  people  of 
it,  yet  it  h  hardly  possible  but  what  the  two  names  must  be  of  the 
same  origin^  or  at  least  allied,  in  etymology.  As  the  Tibetans  in  the 
eighth  century  wished  to  borrow  a  road  through  this  country  in  order 
to  attack  the  Chinese  cities  in  Kashgaria,  it  seems  certain  that  theB^ 
as  now,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  were  encamped  in  such  a  way  that  both  the 
Karakoram  and  the  Kalik-Tashkargan  Passes,  and  of  coarse  also  the 
Terek  Pass  farther  north,  were  in  their  power.  Moreover,  during  the 
lait  century  the  Kalmucks  tried  to  get  at  Tibet  by  way  of  Bodok. 
and  Ladak. 

The  Chinese  hold  upon  the  Western  Turks,  who  were  in  possession^ 
of  the  old  Ephthalite  dominions  (Tokhara,  Badakshan,  Bokhara,  &c.) 
op  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquests,  was  purely  nominal,  and  there 
are  no  new  facts  recorded  until  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his 
generals,  who  seem  to  have  used  the  old  Shignan  route  from  China  to 
the  west,  at  least  when  they  did  not  prefer,  as  they  usually  did,  the 
more  northerly  road  by  Issik  Kul ;  and,  in  the  direction  of  India,  to- 
hftve  confined  themselves  to  the  Kabul  valley  and  Dir  highways  ;  in 
short,  to  the  roads  traversed  by  Fa  Hien  and  Hiian-tsang.  The 
Chinese  dynasty  which  succeeded  the  Mongols  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury sent  envoys  to  most  of  the  Turkestan  States,  and  these  envoys 
also  followed  the  old  Pamir-Badakshan  routes,  telling  us  nothing  what- 
ever about  Kafiristan,  In  fact,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  gone  round 
the  Dards  in  every  direction,  but  seldom  or  never  through  them. 

As  to  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  perhaps  it  will  be  more  inter* 
esting  to  give  au  account  of  their  relations  with  the  Himalaya-Bolor 
and  Hindu- Koosh  regions  in  chronological  order.  The  first  Manchu 
experiences  were  gained  15u  years  ago,  when  it  was  foand  necessary 
to  break  the  power  of  that  branch  of  the  Elenths  known  as  the 
Dzungars  or  "  Kastems."  In  1745  the  Khan  of  Ladak  sent  to  *Sanju 
(north  of  Karakoram)  to  complain  that  Dzungar  influence  prevented 
the  usual  Varkand  caravans  from  coming  to  his  dominions.  After  the 
Manchu  conquest  of  Dzungaria,  the  Sarabahash  tribe  of  Kara-Kirghiz 
undertook  to  *^  keep  a  guard  upon  Hendustan  and  Badakshan/'  In 
1759  the  Kara- Kirghiz  were  called  upon  to  make  an  effort  to  capture 
the  two  Khoja  brothers  (then  in  rebellion  against  China)  at  Chili- 
(iumbaz  in  or  near  Sarik-kol  :  **They  may  go  to  Bolor  near  Badak- 
shan. or  to  the  Kokand  cities.  P'arailo  (Pamir)  near  Sarik-kol  has 
Bolor  and  Badakshan  to  the  west,  and  the  Andijana  to  the  north/^ 
The  brothers  were  caught  up  at  Alichur,  and  followed  to  "  Yeshi 
Kul  Nor"  (Yashil  Knl),  whence  they  escaped  to  Badakshan. 
Kultaa  Shah   of  Badakshan   put  them    both    to    death    at    a    place 
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NothiDg  more  takes  place  until  17S5.  when  a  squabble  is  reported 

between  the  Beg  of  Kunchi  and  the  Beg  of  Siknan,      Probably  Hunza 

and  Shignan  are  meant,  and  if  that  is  m,  the  old  connection  between 

Bolor  and  Balti  is  accounted  for*     The  former  complains  to  China  that 

the  latter  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  asks  leave  to  encamp  at  Sarik-kol, 

The  Emperor  sanctioned  his  doing  so  for  one  winter,  but  warned  him  to 

beware  of  the  Burnts  (Kara- Kirghiz)  :  the  double  name  of  the  Kunchi 

Beg  in  its  Chinese  dress  appears  as  Shah  Mausnr,  Shah  Hergoz,  and  the 

name  of  the  Kirghiz  hat  of   Sarik-kol  as  Chomak.      By  these  names 

specialists  may  perhaps  be  able  to  identify  the  places. 

^^        Meanwhile  Erdeni,  rnler  of  Kokand,  had  been  succeeded  in  1770 

^m   by  his  grandson  Narbad ;  in  1788  the   Kara- Kirghiz   under  Kokand 

^    made  plundering  raids   upon  Karategin ;   but  at  C'hina  s   request  the 

^_    Beg  Narbad   made   restoration,  and  in   179'>   the  Kirghiz  bat  of  the 

^M   Cbungbaghiz,  Baghiz,  Chilik,  and   Kipchak  tribes  were  rewarded  by 

^m    China  for  their   services ;  but  Narbad  would  not   surrender  Samsak, 

^^^^ough  in  1797  he  prevented  Samsak  from  attacking  Kashgar. 

^^^H  So  things  went   on   until   the  great  rebellion  of  Jehangir,  eon  of 

'         6ams&k,  who  at  the  head  of  the  Chungbaghiz  tribe  of   Kara-Kirghiz 

attacked  the    Chinese    post  of    Artush,  north  of  and  quite  near   to 

Kashgar,  in  1820.     He  also  tried  to  obtain  Kokand  s  assistance,  bat 

failed.      China  at  this  moment  first  beard  through  overland  channels 

of    the   Eoglish  rule  in  India.     One  Kwo^oai-rh  (?  Connell)  sent  a 

messenger  to  Yarkand  with  a  letter  asking  permission  to  trade  with 

Kaahgar  aod  Bokhara.     The  alHmUf;  of  Yarkand  was  ordered  to  send 

^_    a  refusal  in  his  own   name ;  also  to  inquire   of  the  Cashmir  traders 

^m    what  the  position  of  England  in  India  really  was ;   Connell ,  it  seems, 

^    had  fctated  '^  that  England  had  possessed  Wtnduatan  for  sixty  years  ; 

I  Cashmir  and  Yinti  (Panjanb)  are  also  under  her  influence/' 
In  1825  Jehangir  was  gathering  forces  in  Karategin,  where  he 
foQud  the  Kara-tayit  Kirghiz  (now  Russian)  ready  to  help  him. 
During  1820  both  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  fell  into  his  hands ;  his 
forces  consisted  chiefly  of  Andijana  and  Turan  Mussulmans  [Tunin 
was  a  thousand  years  ago  one  of  the  names  for  this  region].  The 
movements  of  both  sides  during  the  year's  campaign  are  recorded 
with  minuteness.  Suffice  it  to  say  both  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  were 
recovered  in  1827,  and  the  Beg  ot  Shignan  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
in  securing  Jehangir's  person.  The  Kan-chu-t*i  (Kanjut)  chief  Singh 
Tsinbar  sent  a  congratulatory  letter  with  a  tribute  of  several  ounces 
of  gold.  The  Beg  of  Wakhan  sent  a  jewelled  sword.  The  Kara* 
Kirghiz  IhiI  Satikj  of  Karategin,  reported  that  Jehangir  had  effected 
his  escape  to  Darwaz. 

In  182B  Jehangir  was  unwise  enough  to  come  out  of  his   hiding- 
place  and   threaten   Artosh  once  more.     Some  *^  Black-cap  Mussul* 
mana*' (Kara-Kalpaks)  in   Chinese  employ^   under   the  command  of 
?DL.  LXXll.  3  M 
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shgar,  headed  him  off,  and  captured  lum  ii 
Kara  Teke  Hills,  north-west  of  Kashgar,  where  a  commemorati 
stond  was  subsequently  placed.  The.  news  reached  Peking  in  twen 
dajs,  Jehangir  was  sent  to  Peking  and  **  hacked  into  inches  " ;  h 
heart  was  torn  outj  and  given  to  the  sons  of  the  high  Manchu  offica 
who  had  fallen  with  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  for  them  to  laj  upon  th^ 
fathers'  graves. 

As  the  Andijan  traders  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Samsaks  an 
Jehangir 'fl  intriguea,  their  trading  privileges  were  curtailed,  and  on] 
stricfc  barter  was  allowedj  and  at  one  place — Minynl,  a  few  miles  wn 
of  Kashgar — it  was  also  ordered  that  the  aJciynhg  and  ashkanbey  i 
8arik*kol  must  in  fntore  be  natives  of  those  places,  as  the  road  i 
Shignan  and  Biidakshan  was  in  their  hands.  A  strong  guard  was  t 
be  kept  in  fatnre  at  Liangar,  on  the  road  to  Badaksban,  aod  a 
Kngiar,  which  is  stated  to  lead  to  Cashmir^  and  to  be  the  only  ^Um 
om  of  ike  seven  Yarkand  military  posts  an  the  road  to  any  /i^^M 
J?tate.  This  statement  shows  clearly  that  practically  but  two  rwm 
exist. 

The  stoppage  of  the  ordinary  Kokand  trade  and  moveaaent  o£  monej 
created  much  dissatisfaction,  and  cnlminated  in  1830  in  an  Andijac 
attack  upon  Minyulj  the  Chungbaghiz  and  Kipchak  Kara-Kirghii 
joining  in  the  revolt*  The  result  on  this  occasion  was  a  rather  igno- 
minions  surrender  on  the  part  of  China  ;  the  Emperor  saw  his  niistake 
and  trade  free  of  duty  was  nitimately  granted.  The  young  Beg  ol 
Kokand,  Maimai  Aili  (?  Mahmud  Ali),  was  reported  to  be  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  fnuif/hmhi  named  Ahahuli  (?  Aga  Khnli)! 
For  some  years  after  this  the  pretensions  of  Kokand  gave  conaiderabU 
trouble ;  attacks  were  made  upon  Sarik-kol,  and  the  riglit  of  KofaM 
even  to  tax  the  Casbmir  and  Badakshan  trade  was  claimed  ;  bill 
Eassia  was  now  threatening  her,  and  by  18o7  both  Tagarma  and 
Sarik-kol  (by  which  last  Tashkargan  is  clearly  meant,  according  to  the 
most  recent  Cbinese  maps)  were  recovered  by  China,  so  that  Kokand 
for  a  time  assumed  a  humbler  tone.  It  appears  that  at  this  period 
China  tolerated  a  sort  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  trade  xoatNirs 
under  a  species  of  consulate  or  superintendency  of  trade  called 
khuiaida^  established  by  the  Andijan  traders  in  the  chief  towns. 

In  18i5  there  were  farther  troubles  with  the  Kara-Kirghiz,  and  iu 
1846  Sumankuli,  a  minghashi  of  Kokand,  again  claimed   the  right  to 
tax   the   trade   of  Badakshan,  Ca&hmir,  and  Tibet  with  the    Chinese 
cities.    In  the  desultory  fighting  which  followed  j  both  Abdu  Jeim,  Beg 
of  Shignan,  and  also  the  (unnamed)  ruler  of  Badakshan,  took  the  part 
of  China,     In  1847  Jehaugir^s  nephew  assumed  the  status  of  Khc^U 
As  had  also  been  the  case  during  the  Jehangir  war,  the  Targuta^| 
Harashar  now  rendered  effective  service  on  the  Chinese  side.      ThwP 
Torguta  had  once  migrated  to  the  Volga,  but  had   left  Kussia  in 
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disgust  a  centary  previoas  to  these  events.  Kasbgar,  YaDgishar,  ai 
Yarkand  were  for  a  time  in  the  power  of  or  besieged  by  the  rebeL 
bat  in  1848  Mnsnman,  a  minghashi  of  Kokand,  sent  an  envoy 
Kashgar  to  excose  himself,  and  trade,  nnder  the  saperviBion  of  tl 
khutaida,  was  re-established.  In  1849  the  Kara-Kirghiz  mnrden 
the  Kokand  officer  deputed  to  collect  taxes  on  the  outlying  trac 
routes  above  mentioned. 

From  1852  to  1855  there  were  troubles  with  Hu-ta-ya-rh  (Khi 
do;ar),  the  last  of  the  Kokand  begs,  who  even  invaded  Chine 
territory  in  1856.  In  1859  the  Kokand  envoy,  who  had  been  \ 
Peking,  was  murdered  for  insolence  at  Yarkand.  In  1860  Kokai 
apologised  for  his  behaviour.  The  Bussians  invaded  Kokand  in  186 
and  finally  annexed  it  in  1876.  The  Chinese  call  Yaknb  Beg  (tl 
Atalik  Ghazi)  an  Andijani. 

Having  thus  given  general  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Cbinei 
pilgrims  and  the  Chinese  armies,  from  ancient  times  till  now,  hai 
simply  confined  themselves  to  the  two  main  roads  travelled  over  i 
recent  years  by  our  own  explorers,  let  us  see  what  the  specif 
evidence  of  the  Chinese  maps  is.  Luckily  for  those  who  take  a  live) 
interest  in  this  subject,  Lord  Dunmore  has  placed  it  in  their  power  1 
consult  original  evidence  at  first  hand.  He  gives  at  the  end  of  h 
book  an  excellent  facsimile  of  a  very  recent  Chinese  map,  printed  i 
Chinese,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  following  indications^  any  oi 
may  understand  for  himself. 

Begrinning  at  the  valley  of  the  Karakash  River  to  the  east,  tl 
Chinese  map  places  Harahura  (Karakoram)  in  a  doubtful  position - 
i.e.,  either  outside  or  inside  Chinese  limits ;  but  carries  the  roa 
through  Su-kai-ti  (Suget),  Sai-t'u-la  (Shahidula),  and  K'd-li-jau 
(Kilian),  to  Kargalik  and  Yarkand.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Lor 
IDunmore  wished  to  go  by  Kilian,  but  could  not  get  animals  or  fooc 
The  second  road  lies  between  the  Yularik  Biver  and  the  Tiznaf  Rive: 
both  branches  of  the  Yarkand  Biver :  it  goes  from  Kargalik  t 
K'u-k*uya-rh  (Kugiar),  A-k*e-mu-ch*i  (Ak-meshed),  Ku-tai  (Knde 
Ying-ai-ta-pan  (Yangi-davan),  to  A-kou-li  (Argil),  and  thence  wei 
round  to  the  Ming-t4e-k'd  (Minteke)  Pass ;  but  whilst  Younghnsban 
went  by  the  Hi  Su  Pass  and  Kur-gan-i-Udjadbai,  the  Chinese  roa 
goes  farther  south,  by  way  of  U-pu-lung  (Oprang),  in  the  Raskei 
district. 

The  third  Chinese  road  is  that  followed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  froi 
Yarkand  through  Husherab,  Yambulak,  and  over  the  Chichiklik  Pai 
to  Tagarma,  Tashkurgan  and  Udjadbai ;  the  Chinese  names  for  a 
but  the  two  last  are  phonetised  very  plainly,  but  Tashkurgan  is  alwa] 
called  Se-lie-k'u-rh  (Sarik-kol) ;  and  the  only  place  marked  on  Ui 
way  thence  to  Minteke  is  called  Ta-tun-pa-shi,  by  which  is  evident] 
meant  the  Taghdumbaah  region ;  which,  agaio,  is  practically  in  tl 


Bame  alttiation  as,  and  includes^  Udjadbai.  The  Chineee  place  all  of 
the  Kunjot  country  ontside  their  own  territory,  and  say  it  is  two 
stages  from  Taghdumbash  to  the  KtiDJat  frontier,  whence  six  more 
stages  to  the  Konjat  capitaK  Aktaab,  from  which  they  were  ejected 
by  the  KasaianB  in  1^9o,is  called  *^  the  newly- established  A-k'et-a-shi," 
and  their  map  also  appropriates  the  Aksu  River,  part  of  the  Morghab, 
Yashil  Kal,  Zor  Kul  (Lake  Victoria),  Bash-gombaz,  and  all  the  Great 
and  Little  Pamirs  up  to  the  Shignan  frontier.  Chitral  is  evidently 
still  considered  to  be  part  of  Badakshan,  and  not  of  Bolor^  as  the 
Chinese  post  of  Kien  K*fi-le-k*^  (by  whichj  from  its  position,  they  mnst 
mean  Kalik)  Pass  is  marked  close  to  the  Badakshan  frontier.  There 
is  no  place  having  a  name  more  like  this  than  Kalik  on  any  English 
or  Rassian  map ;  bat  as  Mi-sz-k'e  (Miskar)  is  also  placed  on  the 
Knnjut  frontier,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Chinese  map  goes  somewhat 
astray  here,  and  that  some  spot  near  the  Baroghil  Pass  mnst  really  be 
meant,  and  not  the  Kalik  Pass,  which  leads  to  Kanjnt  rather  than  Into 
ChltraL  The  Chinese  also  mark  a  road  leading  from  Aktash  to 
I-SK-li-k'e  (tstik),  and  thence,  in  two  brancheSi  the  one  across  the 
Kara  Su  to  Bash^gumbaz,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Kara  Sa  to 
Djarti-gnmbaz,  to  '*  Snman,**  [?]  the  two  roads  rejoining  at  that  post 
before  the  Shignan  frontier  is  reached. 

The  Chinese  mark  a  road  running  north  from  Tagarma,  along  a 
second  Kara  Sn,  to  Little  Karakul^  Bangkul,  and  Great  Karakul,  all 
of  which  they  include  in  their  own  territory' ;  the  Russians  have  now 
appropriated  the  two  last,  and  Lord  Dunmore  went  over  part  of  this 
road  on  his  way  from  Bash-gumbaz  to  Kashgar,  The  only  other  road 
to  Russia  marked  in  the  Chinese  map  is  the  ancient  Kokand  route, 
west  from  Kashgar  through  Minyul,  Andjugan,  Ulukchat,  Egin,  and 
Irkeshtam  (the  last  Chinese  post)  to  Karakuli  Taban,  the  frontier,  by 
which  the  Russian  Karvankul  Pass,  a  little  sontJi  of  the  Terek  Pass,  is 
evidently  meant ;  the  other  names  in  their  Chinese  dress  are  almost 
exactly  as  written  above. 

So  we  see  that,  even  according  to  their  delLberate  showing,  the 
Chinese  cannot  charge  us  with  having  taken  from  them  any  of  their 
own  territory,  even  though  Kunjat  may  have  sent  a  nominal  tribute 
to  Yarkand,  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Russians  have  taken 
from  them  territory  along  the  whole  line  from  (but  excepting)  Kar- 
vankul»  yet  the  Chinese  map  admits  that  Aktash  was  **  newly  estab- 
lished," and  Chinese  history  shows  that  even  Tagarma  and  Tashkurgan 
were  never  held  except  precariously,  and  often  vicarioasly,  as  extreme 
ontposts ;  not  to  mention  the  parts  farther  west,  such  as  the  Beik  and 
Ak^bherdi  Passes. 

Thus  we  have  a  continnous  story  from  the  Han  dynasty,  through 
Pa  Hien,  HUan-tsang,  Marco  Polo,  the  Ming  dynasty,  dowL  to  the 
China,  Russia^  and  British  India  of  to-day« 
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From  til©  short  sketch  which  I  have  given,  and  wliicb,  short  tb4 
it  is,  appears  to  me  to  comprise  (guesswork  excluded}  all  tliat 
ChineBe  definitely  record  Qpon  the  Etibject  of  the  Patnir-Hlnsikji 
routes,  it  will  be  seen,  as,  indeed,  might  well  be  expected,  that  thi]ig9 
remain  now  very  mnch  what  they  were  two  thonsand  years  |nj 
Fa  Hien  followed,  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  route,  first  of  Mr,  S^^ 
and  latterly  of  Lord  Donmore  in  modem  times — t.f.,  from  J^h,  acres 
the  Karakoram^  to  the  Indus,  l^ord  Danmore  appears  to  have  been 
deairous^  when  leaving  Karakoram,  to  proceed  to  the  Pamir  bj  a  mam 
direct  and  westerly  route,  instead  of  travelling,  aa  he  did,  by  way  oC 
Sbahidnla  and  Sanju,  round  by  Yarkaud,  Tagarma  and  TasIiknrgHd 
but  Lieutenant  Younghuaband  in  hia  various  journeys  6eem&  to  ^H 
covered  both  of  these  westerly  routes — i.e.,  the  road  westwards  from 
Shahidula,  then  northwards  to  Kugiar ;  and  also  the  contiiitiatiG 
the  same  road  westwards  to  the  fortrees  of  Ujadbai,  which  for 
Lord  Dunmore  had  also  to  fetcb^  in  his  circuitous  route  ind 
kurgan.  None  of  these  explorers  appear  to  have  gone  near  leka 
and  if  Fa  Hien  did  not  follow  the  manifestly  common  road  which 
they  all  three  took,  from  Srinagar,  through  Leh,  to  Karakoram,  he 
must  almost  nt^cessarily  have  travelled  by  the  Kalik  or  Baroghil  Pass, 
Gilgit,  and  Astor  to  Srinagar,  and  thence  to  the  Indus  and  Dir  ;  if  ha 
had  travelled  by  the  remaining  alternative  road  from  the  Barogbil  to 
Chitral  and  Dir^  he  could  not  have  crossed  the  Indus  towards  the  west^ 
which  he  distinctly  states  he  did.  Sbaw  describes  the  Baltia  aa 
.  Mussulman  Tibetans,  which  accords  with  what  the  Chinese  historiea 
say  of  the  Taahkurgan -Kugiar  inhabitauts  2000  years  ago.  A  cen|^H 
ago  the  Chinese  called  them  Kara-tupet,  or  ^'  Blac^k  Tibetans/'  SM| 
also  mentions  the  Kara-Kalpak,  or  **  black  hat  tribe  of  Tnrks,**  and  the 
*'  DooluDs  (Turiins),  semi-nomads  of  predatory  habits,**  both  of  which 
peoples  were  mixed  up  with  the  Chinese  campaigns  above  described. 

Huan-tsang's  route  presents  no  difficulty  except  in  nnesaenlaal 
details,  upon  which  we  have  not  touched-  After  regaining  the  Oxn^ 
he  simply  followed  the  road  subsequently  taken  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
had  travelled  through  Balkh,  Dogana  (Tokhara),  Taican  fXalecan), 
Badakshan,  Vochan  ( Wakhan),  and  thence  proceeded  over  either  the 
Ak-bherdi  or  Chichiklik  Pass  to  Kashgar.  But,  according  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Ak-bherdi  is  little  used,  The  only  remaining  route 
would  be  over  the  Terek  Pass,  and  all  these  routes  have  been  travetwd 
by  the  three  Europeans  mentioned. 

Of  course,  as  there  are  villages  marked  in  all  these  *'  roadless  *^ 
regions^  there  must  be  roads  of  some  8ort»  just  as  there  is  a  road 
up  Mont  Blanc  or  up  Fuji-yama  ;  but  that  does  not  touch  the  maiiii 
fact  that  travellers  and  armies  go  where  they  can  find  inns  and  food, 
and  do  not  willingly  proceed  to  bleak,  barren  regions^  where  none  but 
goat-herds  are  to  be  met  with. 
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The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  a  traciog  of  an  as  yet 
unpublished  Russian  map  kindly  given  to  me  by  General  Bolsheff,  of 
the  Russian  Cartographical  Department ;  that  is  to  say,  the  parts  north 
of  lat.  36^^  and  west  of  long.  46^^  east  (Russian  longitude)  are  a  tracing 
and  a  translation  of  so  much  as  I  require  to  illustrate  what  I  say 
Of  course,  the  comments  are  my  own ;  only  the  boundary  lines,  river 
courses,  and  names  of  places  are  taken  from  the  Russian.  The  parts 
south  of  lat.  36°  and  east  of  long.  46  i°  are  filled  in  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  from  other  Russian  and  English  maps,  which  last  Russian 
maps  use  the  London  meridian. 

The  routes  of  Lord  Dunmore  are  marked  in  broken  line.  Young- 
husband  and  Shaw  also  travelled  over  parts.  Those  of  Younghusband*s 
routes  travelled  by  himself  alone  are  marked  in  continuous  line. 

E.  H.  Parker. 


Note. — This  paper  touches  several  moot  points  raised  by  Mr.  Curzon  in 
his  recent  work  upon  the  Pamirs,  which  I  did  not  see  until  some  months 
after  I  had  written  the  above.  His  "  going  onwards  towards  North  India  *' 
is  "  going  westwards,"  ifec.,  in  the  Chinese  original  (page  G4) ;  and  the  "  two 
khojas'' — Buranitun  and  Kbodjidjan — were  not  themselves  Kalmucks 
(page  45).  It  is  also  a  question  whether  the  Russians  were  not  right  about 
Bozai  Gumbaz  and  the  murdered  Kokandian  tax-gatherer  (page  40)| 
although,  it  is  true,  Kokand  never  had  a  right  to  that  territory. 

E.  H.  P. 
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I.  Umbrellas. 

In  this  sqaalid  series  the  first  place — in  class  and  pay^ — beloDgs  to 
the  umbrella  trade,  which  is  divided  into  covering — ie.^  Btitching 
together  the  covers — and  finishiDg,  which  is  fixing  the  covers  on  the 
frames.  The  former  basiness  is  done  more  often  than  not  in  the 
factory  ;  the  latter — perhaps  because  the  space  required  for  working 
on  a  spread  frame  is  too  great  for  factory  work — almost  always  at 
home.  Considerable  skill  is  required,  and  the  women  are  of  a 
iperior  class.  The  earnings  may  be  taken  at  from  2^.  6d.  or  3s,  a 
day  to  5s,  a  week,  while  ded actions  for  material  run  to  9iL  a  week. 
Parcels  are  heavy,  and  tram  fare  therefore  must  be  allowed  for. 
Export  umbrellas,  not  much  made  in  London^  are  worse  paid  for.  In 
some  departments  the  trade  is  seasonal. 


IL    FUR-riLLlNG. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  come  the  fmr-puUers — a  deplorable 
ribe.     No  woman  takes  to  this  who  is  fit  for  anything  else,  and  those 

'who  are  driven  to  it  by  necesaity  are  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  world*  These  women  live 
in  the   utmost  poverty  and  filth,  in  the  back  kitchens  and  attics  of 

.tenement  dwellings  in  noisome  courts  and  alleys.  They  work,  eat, 
and  sleep  in  an  atmosphere  thick  with  impalpable  hairs  and  tainted 
with  the  sickly  smell  of  the  skins,  everything  around  them  coated 
with  far,  and  they  themselves,  in  their  sacklike  dresses,  ragged  and 
open,  looking  scarcely  more  human  than  the  animals  whose  tkins  they 
plack,  owing  to  the  thick  deposit  of  fur  which  covers  them  from  head 
lo  foot  and  forces  its  way  into  their  eyes,  noses,  and  lungs.  Their 
sk  13  to  remove  with  a  pincking-knife  the  long  hairs  from  rabbit 
skins,  leaving  only  the  soft  silky  down  close  to  the  skins.  They  earn 
about  Is.  !(/.  per  day,  and  4d,  a  week  must  be  deducted  for  knivesi 
Ac.  There  is  little  difference  in  their  condition  or  circumstances  :  all 
have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  squalor  and  misery.  They  suffer 
from  chronic  asthma,  and,  of  course^  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  ia 
high.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy  but  to  destroy  the  industry 
— at  least  as  a  home  trade  ;  the  rooms  mighty  at  any  rate,  be  registered 
and  inspected  as  workshops. 

in  Tailoring* 

Mr*  Sherwell  has  told  us  so  much  about  the  tailoressea  of  Soho, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more.  The  vice  of  this  business 
tfi  irregularity — ^slack  work  in  winter.  There  are  skilled  hands  doing 
the  best  work  and  living  in  comfort.  But  the  conditions  of  the  slop 
work  are  very  different.     The  work  lies  all  over  the  dirty  room.     The 
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children  stitch  all  day,  and  the  wages,  including  the  children's  work, 
are  about  U.  Zd.  to  Is*  M.  a  day,  with  deductions  for  thread  and 
firing.      Highest  w&geSj  3s.  6rf.,  lowest  9d. 


IV*  Shiut-making. 


4 


This  trade  much  resembles  tailoring ;  the  work  is  lighter,  bat  the^ 
"  dress  '*  in  the  cotton  cloth  is  very  disagreeable  and  unwholesome. 
J^ay  is  very  low^ — 7d.  and  \s,  a  day,  less  \d.  for  cottoD.  The 
better-paid   work,   on  fine  silk   and  wool  materials,  requires    better 

home  conditions  to  avoid  soiling  it. 


Y.  Cardboakd  Boxes. 


■ 


This  trade  varies  very  much  in  the  nature  of  the  work  and  ratea  of 
payment.  Some  boxes  are  made  with  glue  or  paste,  others  with 
needle  and  string.  In  the  former  case  the  'cardboard  has  to  be 
strengthened  with  paper  at  the  corners,  and  sometimes  wired  ;  the  lid 
is  joined  to  the  box,  the  box  labelled,  and  the  boxes  tied  up.  "  String 
work "  has  to  be  firmly  sewn  together  with  thread  before  being 
cornered  and  covered*  The  workers  find  their  own  glue,  paste,  thread, 
and  string,  which  come  to  \d,  or  \\d,  in  the  shilling.  The  best  wages 
run  to  Zs.  a  day,  the  worst  down  to  6ff.  Children  are  very  largely 
employed. 

VI,  BiiusH  Drawing. 

This  iudnstry  consists  in  drawing  the  fibre  or  bristles  through   the 
holes  bored  in  the  brush  and  fixing  them  by  a  wire,  which  ties  them 
in   the   centre,  and   is  then  fastened  at  the    back.      Each    row,  when 
drawn,  has  to  be  trimmed  with  a  pair  of  large    shears,  fastened  J^ 
the    table   by    a    vice.      The    shears,  vice,    and    finger-shields    ^| 
snpplied  by  the  worker,  all  other  materials  by  the  shop.      Shears  cost 
some  18if,,  and  need  constant  sharpening*      If  the  woman  has  none,  or 
ha3  been  obliged  to  pawn  them,  she  has  to  have  the  trimming  done 
at  the  shop,  at  a  serious  cost  of  time  and  money*     The  work  is  paid 
for    according   to  the  number  of  wires   to  be  drawn,   fibre    brashes 
fetching  Z\d.  to  Is*  a  dozen,  bristle  brashes  (not  inclnding  tooth  and 
nail  brushes)   from    Is.  to    3s,  M,     It  is  diflBcult  for    the    average 
worker  to  earn  more  than  tis.  a  week  at  fibre  brushes  ;   the  average 
for  bristles  is   perhaps  75.  to  8s.     Tooth-brush  drawers  can   hardly 
make  more  than  6s. 

The  work  ig  clean  and  not  unhealthy,  but  there  is  great  risk  of 
wonnding  the  lingers  with  the  wire.  Foreign  bristles  have  a 
**  dressing  "  which  brings  a  congh,  especially  to  the  children.  It  ia^ 
on  the  whole,  very  poor  workj  executed  for  small  shops,  and  open 
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to  aU  tte  worst  evils  of  home  industry ;  an  unskilled  trade,  in  which 
aapply  exceeds  demand. 

Matchboxes. 

These  workers  seem  to  come  next  in  wretchedness  above  the  fur- 
pullers.  They  receive  from  five  to  eleven  farthings  per  gross  for 
making  the  boxes^  subject  to  about  7  per  cent,  deduction  for  cost  of 
materials,  besides  the  expense  of  a  fire  to  dry  the  boxes.  Children 
help  largely  at  this  work.  Severe  poverty  and  much  misery  lie  behind 
the  figures  in  this  retom ;  the  saddest  cases  being  those  of  two  old 
widows,  living  alone,  of  whom  one,  now  slow  at  work,  sets  her  day's 
earnings  at  6rf.,  while  the  other  says  she  is  often  nearly  starving. 
The  average  daily  wage  may  perhaps  be  put  as  high  as  Is.  id,,  which 
includes  the  children.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  rates  of  pay- 
meat,  and  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  work. 


Vm.  Ties. 
This  is  a  very  variously  paid  and  irregular  business.     Prices  range 


from  6ff,  to  2d,  a  dozen,  and  wages  from  3s.  a  day  to  2^,  a  week,  the 


^ great  difference  probably  being  due  partly  to  shortness  of  work.  It 
is  a  factory  as  well  as  a  home  industry ;  and  even  as  a  factory  trade 
is  not  thought  a  good  one.  The  workers  seem  to  live  far  from  the 
shops  and  lose  time  in  fetching  and  carrying. 


IX.  Racket  Texnis-Ball  CoviHmci. 


I 


This  is  a  Woolwich  trade ;  rates  of  pay  are  nniforirf.  In  racket- 
baUs  work  is  regular ;  in  tennis-balls  wages  are  good,  but  the  sea^n 
very  short — two  or  three  months.  '*  It  is  not  a  trade  yon  can  live 
by."     Earnings  (say),  rackets  Is.,  tennis  2^\,  a  day. 

X,  Bead  and  Braid  Work. 

The  work  and  the  wages  both  vary  very  widely.  Changes  of 
fashion  as  well  as  of  season  aSect  the  business.  There  are  periods  of 
many  years  in  which  bead  trimmings  are  hardly  used  at  all ;  but  just 
now  there  is  a  large  demand.  Complaints  are  made  of  time  lost  m 
fetching  and  waiting.  It  is  not  the  worst  paid  work,  but  one  worker  says 
that  it  IB  only  by  neglecting  everything  that  she  can  make  73.  a  week. 
Bamings  vary  from  about  S^.,  or  even  3^,  Grf.,  to  Is.  or  6rf.  a  day. 
Thread  has  to  be  fonnd. 

XL  Boot  and  Sdoe  Making. 
Here,  again,  very  wide  differences  appear  both   as  to  supply  of 
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work,  rates  of  payment^  and  condition  of  the  workers*  lEamiof 
from  2.V.  9iL  a  day,  in  one  or  two  cases  when  work  can  be  got,  to^ 
when  it  is  very  short :  perhaps  an  average  wage  may  be  pat  at  1«.  M-, 
or  something  less.  The  women  are  mostly  described  as  very  respect- 
able. The  work  is  getting  worse.  One  or  two  hours  a  day  are 
in  fetching. 

XIL  Steel  Covering, 

Here  the  pay  and  the  workers  are  very  poor.    Earninge  from  I«*  J 
to  about  \s,  a  day.      Work  fairly  regular. 

XIIL  Doll-Making. 

That  is,  stuffing  and  making^up  dolls.     The  pay  is  better  than  in  * 
some  trades,  and  earnings  range  from  2s.  8tl  to  \s,  a  day  ;    but  Gennaa 
competition  is  pulling  it  down, 

XIV.  Sack-Making. 

This  is  rough  and  heavy  work.  The  sacks  are  stiff,  and  are  stitched 
with  a  triangolar  needle  and  strong  twine  soaked  in  tar.  The  needle 
has  to  be  passed  through  a  lump  of  grease  at  each  stitcb.  A  metd 
shield  is  used  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.     But  the  work  is  not  badly 


paid,  and  2$,  a  day  can  be  earned  on  an  average. 

XV,  Artificul  Flowers, 

The  best  flgwers,  no  doubt,  are  made  in  France,  where  the  trade  is 
an  art,  each  specimen  differing  from  the  others.  This  Ix>ndon  work 
cheap  and  common  iloweis.  Children  are  employed  to  a  cod- 
siderable  extent,  and  the  business  is  sabject  to  fl  net  nations  of  seuoa 
and  fashion.  Daily  earnings  from  2^.  to  M  ;  tools  and  some  matt- 
rials  are  generally  found  by  the  worker. 

WuMEx*s  AND  Children's  Clothing. 

This  head,  of  course,  covers  a  very  large  variety  of  employmenta, 
i|hich,  however,  all  have  one  common  melancholy  note,  that  of  **  sea«m 
trade/'  All  branches  are  Interrnpted  by  long  periods  of  slackoees, 
osually  in  the  winter,  the  hardest  part  of  the  jear.  One  remark  \m 
that  the  organisation  of  such  industries  is  oat  of  the  question.  Some 
of  the  women  mentioned  propose  to  give  the  work  up  as  not  woflh 
having.  Hardly  any  one,  indeed,  can  now  live  by  hand- need lework« 
unless  in  a  few^cases  of  highly  skilled  work.  There  is  iserions  com- 
petition from  Ireland,  where  the  cost  of  living  in  peasant  homes  is 
low.     Cotton  is  always  found  by  the  worker.     The  highest  eamings 
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met  with  run  from  2.^.  6d,  to  3s.  a  day,  the  lowest  go  down  to  Gd,  or 
even  less. 


The  miscellaneoQs  trades  com  prise  the  niaking  of  bagB,  tassels  and 
fringes,  chair-caning  and  some  other  small  manufactures.  Here  and 
there  may  be  fonnd  some  women  with  a  speciality,  as,  for  example,  a 
carman's  wife  who  has  inherited  the  business  of  canning  on  some 
processes  in  making  gold-beater^a  skin,  aud  can  earn  16^.  a  week  for 
three  days'  work.  But  the  mass  are  poverty-stricken  and  destitute, 
scratching  together  a  very  scanty  wage  with  immense  toil,  and  trying 
to  lire  on  Is*  a  day  or  less. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  the  Government  emplojed  for  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  are  in  a  better  condition.  Work,  though  variable,  is 
not  so  irregular  ;  wages  are  higher,  and  come  to  some  2s.  ij(L  a  day, 
which  is  excellent  for  a  woman's  eamiogs.  The  children  are  not 
emplojed,  to  any  great  extent.  The  officials  are  not  complained  of; 
bat  some  dislike  the  monthly  payment ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
scarlet  cordite  bags  hurt  the  eyes.  These  servants  of  the  Government, 
however,  have  on  the  whole  a  good  master. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole  inquiry,  as  to  wages,  is  as  follows : 
Out  of  the  38 i  cases  in  which  the  earnings  were  ascertained,  126— 
about  one-third— earn  Is.  a  day  or  less;  127,  from  Ls\  to  Is.  6tf . ; 
66  from  Is.  6d,  to  2$, ;  and  only  67  over  2s. 

As  between  home  and  factory  work,  the  wage  is  very  often  the 
same ;  but  the  home  worker  has  constantly  to  provide  portions  of 
plant  or  material ;  she  has  to  fetch  and  carry  the  work  and  often  to 
wait  long  for  it ;  and  when  work  is  slack  the  factory  hand  gets  the 
first  chance. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  which  has  come  out  in  the  investigation 
is  that  the  workers  who  are  receiving  Ihe  highest  pay  are  often  the 
wives  of  men  in  work,  and  who  are  therefore  not  so  abjectly  depen- 
dent on  others  or  upon  what  they  can  make,  and  do  not  work  so 
long  hours ;  while  the  worst  paid  are  often  the  spinsters  and  widows. 
Several  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  this.  The  widow  is  often  old, 
and  deficient  in  speed  and  endorance,  while  the  spinster,  in  many 
cases,  has  failed  to  marry  on  aocount  of  weak  health  or  infirmity. 
But  it  is  probable  also  that  the  more  prosperous  and  better-fed 
married  woman  is  a  more  effective  worker,  and  can  accomplish  more 
and  better  work  than  her  less  fortunate  sister ;  can  resist  a  reduction 
of  rates,  and  command»  from  her  greater  eflSciency,  the  better- paid 
work.  Certainly  it  appears  Uiat  a  considerable  proportion  of  womexi 
who  avowedly  work  for  supplementary  profits  earn  more  per  hour, 
and  sometimes  at  the  same  work  and  same  rate,  than  those  who  grind 
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for  daily  bread.     If  this  be  so,  then  the  common  view  that  en 
mentary  wage-earning  redaces  the  rate  of  pay  can  hardly  be  snpp 
— a  proposition  which,  if  it  were  established,  would  tend  to 
oar  ideas. 

How  long  the  starvation  work  is  to  go  on  is  a  question  for 
pablic  conscience ;  for  that  schemes  can  be  invented  and  means  fc 
for  relieving  it,  if  we  are  determined,  there  can  be  little  donbt. 
the  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  suggest  a  revolutionary^  or  ev 
remedial,  industrial  policy,  but  to  set  forth  afresh,  in  some  dc 
the  plain  facts  of  the  destitute  life  about  us  which  we  well  know 
fail  to  reaUse. 


THE  PEASANT  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


ONE  sitamer  day  there  was  a  young  Greek  who  tended  his  few 
sheep  and  fewer  goats  near  the  Fountain  Pirene,  His  manner 
of  dress^  the  short  crook  with  which  he  vainly  tried  to  catch  one  of 
his  scampering  herd  to  obtain  a  draught  of  milk  for  the  stranger, 
above  all,  his  simple  face,  enclosed  in  long  fair  hair  parted  down  the 
middle,  might  have  belonged  to  two  thousand  years  ago.     On  that 

:  face  the  excitements  of  millenoiiamB  had  left  no  more  trace  than  on 
the  faces  of  the  drooping-ear^d  sheep*  A  little  lower  down,  bat  still 
at  some  distance  above  the  village  of  Old  Corinth,  is  the  homestead  of 
a  small  peasant  proprietor,  a  friend  of  the  guide  who  had  gone  with 

'  me  to  the  top ;  and  since  our  efforts  to  get  milk  had  failed,  we  threw 
ourselves  on  the  hospitality  of  this  humble  lord  of  the  soil  Jane  is 
the  most  beautiful  month  in  Greece,  because  in  Jnne  the  oleanders 
are  in  flower,  but  if  you  walk  to  Acro-Corinth  on  a  Jane  morning  you 
will  be  rather  thirsty  by  the  time  yon  come  back*  It  is  true  that  I 
might  have  drunk  deep  of  the  Muses'  spring,  but  I  preferred  to  taste 
not,  for  the  prosaic  reason  that  ice-cold  water  after  a  hot  walk  is  one 
of  the  best  recipes  for  taking  a  fever.  We  sat  under  the  mulberry- 
tree  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  our  peasant  host,  after  washing 
the  glasses  two  or  three  times  in  our  presence  (which  is  always  done 
by  the  Greek  people  before  offering  you  to  drink),  set  before  us  good 
wine,  with  the  strong  resinous  flavour  that  makes  tbe  wine  far  more 
refreshing  from  the  astringent  qualities  of  the  resin,  though  it  is  not 

I  at  first  pleasant  to  the  taste,  excellent  whole-meal  breads  two  kinds  of 

[cheese,  and  ripe  malberries.  While  we  were  eatings  the  peasant  occu- 
pied himself  with  looking  throngh  my  opera-glass,  which  so  diverted 
and  surpriflied  him  that  he  called  his  wife  out  of  the  house  to  share  in 
the  amusement.     When  we  left  I  pressed  on  him  a  piece  of  paper 
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money,  which  he  had  evidently  neither  expected  nor  was  much  pn 
at  receiviDg ;  but  his  face  brightened  when  I  offered  him  my  ha 
which  he  did  not  kiss  as  a  peasant  in  the  unfreqaented  parts  of  Italj 
would  probably  have  done,  but  shook  in  the  perpendicular  fashio^ 
represented  on  the  ancient  stelm.  Greece  is  the  only  country,  as  Ifl 
as  I  have  noticed^  where  the  peasants  habitually  abake  handa  amo^| 
themaekes,  and  every  time  that  I  have  seen  them  do  it  I  seemed  fi 
eee  a  scene  from  one  of  those  monumental  baa -reliefs,  which  show  th< 
wife  bidding  a  quiet  good*bye  to  the  husband,  the  daughter  to  tli< 
mother,  and  so  on  through  all  the  ties  of  kindred — surely  the  happied 
way  of  commemorating  the  dead  in  marble,  the  most  tender  and  troe, 
and  free  from  exaggeration.  The  Greek  peasant  of  the  present  ttme^ 
whose  condition  has  been  described  by  a  competent  authority  i^ 
superior  to  that  of  any  similar  class  in  the  world,  ia  an  *'  object- 
lesson  "  in  the  &tady  of  the  peasantry  of  ancient  Hellas.  This  ia  Dol 
merely  the  impression  of  a  passing  traveller,  but  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  all  who  have  lived  long  in  rural  Greece,  If  a  bic^aphy 
ought  to  have  a  portrait  at  the  beginniog,  my  Corinthiab  acquaint' 
ances  may  be  taken  as  faithful  portraits  of  the  husbandmen  and  beida- 
men,  some  account  of  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  glean  from  the  earlj 
Greek  poets. 

The  most  radiant  scene  is  that  nearest  the  dawn.  Whether  ihfl 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  was  a  part  of  the  original  **  Iliad " 
or  a  brilliant  interpolation  of  a  later  date,  it  must  be  considered  our 
earliest  glimpse  of  European  agriculture.  How  full  of  life,  how  fol] 
of  sun  is  it !  The  rich,  deep-ploughed  glebe,  across  which  many 
ploughmen  guided  their  teams,  haatening  to  see  who  could  first  reach 
the  boundary  from  which  they  started,  where  they  were  met  by  an 
overseer  who  at  the  end  of  each  torn  handed  them  a  cap  of  aweel 
wine  ;  the  ripe,  glowing  cornfield,  where  the  reapers  plied  the  aickle, 
the  binders  gathered  up  the  sheaves,  and  the  master^  standing  king^ 
like  amongst  them,  looked  on  in  sUent  content,  while  under  the  treefl 
servants  were  preparing  a  meal  of  basted  meat  sprinkled  mth  whit^ 
barley  for  all  employed  ;  the  vineyard  glorious  with  purple  grapeiy 
which  were  gathered  into  woven  baskets  and  then  carried  away  by 
yonng  maidens  and  youths  whose  dancing  feet  kept  time  to  the  aweet, 
pathetic  song  of  a  boy,  who  accompanied  his  clear  voice  on  the  harp ; 
the  smiling  cottages,  the  fair  meadow  flecked  with  snowy  abeep^  the 
kine  lowing  near  the  masic-making  brook :  golden  it  is,  a  golden  life 
in  spite  of  catastrophes  introduced  less  for  the  sake  of  antitheaia  than 
from  regard  of  truth.  It  is  these  catastrophes  which  allow  ns  to 
believe  the  rest.  The  armed  men  who  fall  upon  the  piping  ahepherdfl 
and  their  happy  flock,  the  lions  which  carry  ofE  the  bull,  represent  the 
elements  of  natural  strife  inherent  in  **  the  unhappy  oonatitntion  of  a 
world  in  which  living   beings  subsist   by  mutually  devouring 
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other."  But  tlie  conclasioa  is  not  Scbopenbaaer's  ;  iDstead  of  "  the 
consequent  dread  and  dktreaB  of  all  that  has  life  **  there  is  the 
passionate  yif/u;  de  ini*re  while  it  lasts.  Life  is  lo?elyi  is  worth  living, 
though  to-morrow  we  die,  is  worth  drinking  at  fall  draughts:  the 
whole  is  better  than  the  half. 

The  rural  background,  which  is  kept  in  view  by  means  of  similes 
through  the  whole  "  Iliad/*  shows  the  poet's  intimate  familiarity  with 
country  sights  and  incidents.  The  forest  fire  rushing  along  the  tops 
of  mountains,  the  winged  nations  of  wild  geese,  swans,  and  cranes 
uttering  shrill  cries  as  they  swoop  down  upon  the  moist  meadows,  the 
insects  swarming  round  the  shepherd's  hut  in  the  first  warm  days 
when  the  pails  brim  over  with  milk^  the  various  herds  of  goats,  cun- 
ningly separated  by  the  goat- herd  if  by  chance  they  miugte — thesei 
and  a  huDdred  other  images  in  the  ^*  Iliad  "  and  **  Odyssey/*  recall  the 
common  opei>-air  things  of  everyday  observation.  Beautiful  and 
attractive  girls  are  called  **  oxen-finders/'  because  their  dowries,  or 
rather  their  purchase-money,  was  paid  in  oxen.  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  bird-snaring ;  nets  are  placed  in  the  underwood,  so  that 
thrushes  and  doves,  flying  towards  their  nests,  are  entangled  in  them 
(cruel  sport !) ;  again,  the  vultures,  circling  overhead,  cause  the  small 
birds  to  beat  down  upon  the  nets  spread  by  tho  bird-snarer.  Boys 
and  countrymen  go  bird-nesting,  the  eagles  and  vultures  make  ahrill 
lament  over  the  loss  of  their  unfledged  nestlings*  How  early  the 
inarticulate  appeal  of  creatures  mourning  for  their  young  reached  the 
hearts  of  poets  is  shown  again  by  the  touching  story  in  the  **  Iliad  " 
of  the  young  sparrows,  not  yet  able  to  fly,  huddled  together  in  a  row 
on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  plane>tree,  when  a  snake  creeps  up  to 
devour  them,  which  also  catches  the  mother  as  she  flatters  close 
round,  twittering  piteously,  a  martyr  to  her  love. 

In  the  ''  Odyssey,'*  the  important  episode  of  the  swineherd  Eumasns 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  economy  of  a  large  estate.  Eamceaa 
was  the  son  of  an  island  king,  or  petty  chief,  but  was  kidnapped  by 
his  nurse,  a  Phuenician  slave-woman,  who  escaped  with  him  on  board 
a  Phoenician  ship.  She  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the  ship  having 
been  carried  by  the  wind  to  Ithaca,  the  sailors  sold  the  boy  to  Laertes. 
Eumasua  was  already  able  to  walk  alone,  but,  according  to  the  habits 
of  the  time,  he  was  still  considered  in  want  of  maternal  nourishment. 
He  was  at  once  made  a  pet  of  by  Laertes*  wife,  who  brought  him  up 
with  her  own  yoongest  daughter,  and  only  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
youth  did  she  send  him  to  work  in  the  fields,  without,  howeveiTi 
showing  him  by  doing  so  any  slight,  or  diminishing  her  affection, 
which  lasted  till  she  died  of  grief  for  the  absence  of  Odysseus. 
Henceforth  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  typical  farm-servant,  and  neither 
the  fact  of  his  alleged  noble  birth,  nor  that  of  his  nominal  slavery, 
altera  the  case  in  the  least*     Though  a  man  ''  lost  half  his  manhood 
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the  tlay  he  became  a  riave/'the  position  did  not  imply  the  evils  az 
the  ignominy  we  attach  te  tihe  name.  Freedom  was  lost,  an  immeni 
loss  to  a  Greek,  bat  otherwise  the  slave  labourer  and  the  free  laboorv 
wer&  treated  exactly  alike.  '  Professor  Jebb  notes  that  there  is  not 
single  Homeric  instance  of  a  slave  having  an  unkind  master. 

When  Odyssens  set  cat,  Eama^og  was  abready  working  on  tt 
estate^  and,  in  partioolar,  he  was  taking  care  of  swine.  It  wi 
thought  a  good  and  respectable  occupation,  and,  I  repeat,  there  wi 
no  harshness  or  caprice  in  sending  one  to  it  who  ha4  been  Jcept  i 
the  house'  as  a* spoilt  ehild4  This  is  worth  insisting  on,.becaoae  it  j 
characteristic  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  manual  work  was  seez 
On  the  estate' were  many- upper  farm  hands  in  the  same  position  a 
that  held  by  Eumesus.  -Each  of  the  twelve  herds  of  cows,  the  twelv 
flocks  of  sheqp,  the  eleven  herds  of  goats,  had  a  responsible  gnardisE 
with  a  staff  of  men  aad  lads  working  under  him.  JSvery  day  th 
fattest  goat  and  the  fattest  of  the  swine  were  brought  home  for  th 
master's  table.  Eamssos-  was  not  without  the  power  of  making  aom 
private. profits,  though  these  were  not  large;  he  bought  a  serving 
man  out  of  his  own  money,  or  rather  its  equivalent,  since  coinage  wa 
not -known  to  Homer.  -He  also  built  of  his  own  accord  a  handaom 
-sveinery  for  the  acconunodation  of  the  pigs,  and  a  house  for  his  awn 
with  a  porties  under  whiok  he  could  sit,  and  a  neat  paling  all  rpund 
This  work  was  the  result  of  industry,:  more  than  of  outlay,  as  he  seemi 
to  have  collected  and  oonifoyed  the  stones,  cut  down  ^e  wood,  anc 
done  the  building  himself.^ 

Odysseus,  on  retmrningt  to  his  domain,  finds  Eumseus  sitting  ondsi 
his  portico,  employed  in  making  himself  a  pair  of  oz-hide  shoes,  whid 
proves  that  he  wore  shoes.  What  followed  is  ''known  to  ever] 
school-boy  "  but  it  cannot  4>e  missed  out .  here ;  a  lecturer  on  anatomj 
cannot  suppress  the  backbone  because  every  one  knows  what  it  ii 
like.  EumsBUS  sees  nothing  in  his  master  but  a  miserable-looking  oU 
beggar,  but  he  remarks  that,  even  had  the  beggar  been  more  wretched, 
he  would  have  done  his  best  to  entertain  him,  since  all  beggars  and 
strangers  are  of  Zeus'  sending.  It  is  his  boast  that,  badly  off  thougli 
he  is,  he  has  still  enough  tb  give  to  the  poor.  A  stranger  or  a  men- 
dicant (though  of  these  last  there  are  few)  meets  to-day  with  ezactlj 
the  same  hospitable  reception  wherever  he  goes  in  Greece,  as  my  own 
experience  testifies.  Sometimes,  too^  he  runs  the  same  danger  that 
Odysseus  ran  of  being  made  short  work  of  by  the  watch-dogs  whidi, 
with  true  dog^dislike  of  tvdmps  and  dog*indifference  to  Zeus^  set  upon 
the  intruder,  and  firightened  EumaBus  out  of  his  wits  lest  they  should 
call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  tearing  his  guest  into  small 
pieces  on  his  very  threshold.  Later  Odysseus'  own  old  dog  recognisec 
him,  in  spite  of  time  and  in  spite  of  rags,  and  wags  his  affectionate 
tail  as  he  breathes  out  his  life  on  the  dungheap — ^immortal  tribute  :tc 
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>ve  which   some  writers  have  sooght   to  set   aside,  saying  that 
S^rr©  was  nothing  tlsc  to  indicate  that  Homer  had  a  jnst  appreciation 
of  dogs.    As  if  that  was  not  enough  ! 

EamsBua  is  eridently  a  good  deal  afraid  of  his  own  half-wild  doga ; 
he  doea  not  trust  to  his  voice  to  warn  them  otf,  but  takes  up  stones 
to  throw  at  them*  Yet  even  they  can  be  affectionate  towards  those 
whom  they  know — when  Telemachus  appears  they  fawn  round  him, 
instead  of  barking. 

The  dogs  having  been  driven  away,  Eamijoaa  invites  Odysseus  into 
the  house,  and  prepares  for  him  a  seat  of  rnshes,  over  which  he  throws 
a  thick  goatskin.  He  would  be  able  to  entertain  his  guest  in  a  far 
belter  style  (he  now  explains)  if  he  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  worth- 
less lot  of  young  profligates  (the  suitors),  his  own  master  having  long 
since  left  home  never  to  return.  Bat  for  this,  he  would  have  received 
before  now  a  nice  house  and  three  acres  and  a  wife— a  '*  long- wooed 
wife/'  whose  bride-price  be  is  not  himself,  perhaps,  able  to  pay,  or  it 
may  be  that  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  marry  until  they  were,  if  not 
freedj  at  least  placed  on  an  independent  footing.  Good  masters,  eajs 
Eumueos,  always  provide  in  this  manner  for  their  faithful  servants ; 
a  very  enlightening  remark.  Enlightening,  also,  is  the  poignant 
regret  which  he  expresEes  that^  in  consequence  of  the  reigning  dis* 
order  at  the  palace  and  of  Penelope's  seclusion,  he  cannot  have  access 
to  his  mistress  and  receive  her  advice  and  kind  words  and  little  useful 
presents,  as  the  custom  is.  The  Greek  great  lady  acted  the  same  part 
in  Homer  a  time  as  the  English  lady  of  the  manor  acts  with  her 
cottagers  to-day. 

£uma3us  proceeds  to  prepare  the  midday  meal.  He  kills  two  yoting 
pigs,  and  dresses  them  for  cooking.  He  roasts  them  on  the  spit, 
basting  them  thoroughly  with  white  meal,  and,  after  miring  a  cup  of 
sweet  wine  (wine  was  always  drunk  with  water),  he  invites  the  stranger 
to  partake.  These  are  not  the  prime  fatted  swine  which  have  to  be 
reserved  for  the  suitors — -to  Eumaeus*  intense  disgust — they  are  only 
the  common  young  pigs  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  swineherds. 
By  the  evenings  EQma3iis,  though  not  trusting  himself  to  believe  the 
statement  of  his  guest  that  Odysseus  is  alive  and  well  and  will  soon 
return,  and  though  still  feeling  by  no  means  sure  that  he  is  not  being 
im|)06ed  on  by  a  practised  humbug,  has,  nevertheless,  got  into  the 
highest  state  of  excitement  When  the  swine  are  driven  home  at 
saoaet)  and  are  entering  their  styes  with  a  tremendous  grimting,  he 
casts  scruples  to  the  winds,  and  orders  the  best  of  the  herd  to  be 
slaughtered  as  a  feast  for  all  Long  have  they  toiled  for  the  swine 
of  the  white  tusks  while  others  f(3asted !  They  have  a  dne  supper, 
washed  down  with  red  wine,  while  bread  is  served  round  by  Mesaulins^ 
Eamoeus*  own  man.*^Ail«r  much  talk,  they  decide  to  go  to  rest,  and 
hoet  makes  a  bed  I  for  Odysseus  near  the  fire,  and  covers  him  with 
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a  large,  thick  cloak ;  of  these,  he  has  the  two  necessary  for  a 
and  no  more,  which  he  explains  to  his  vieitor,  intimating  that 
morning,  before  leaving,  he  must  put  on  again  the  rags  in  which  hi 
came*  Never  quite  assured  abont  his  guest's  character,  be  thni 
cantioosly  guards  against  one  of  those  little  mistakes  of  a  loan  for 
a  gift  which  have  been  known  to  take  place,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  books,  at  a  considerably  later  date.  The  younger  Bwinebaids 
also  sleep  indoors,  but  Eamaeae,  patting  on  thick  clothing,  and  taking 
with  him  his  arms,  goes  out  to  sleep  beside  the  3(50  piga  which  repom 
nnder  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the  sows  only  being  admitted  to  the 
covered  styes. 

It  is  well  to  notice  how^  when  Telemachus  arrives,  JBaioBeus  '^kiam 
him  all  over;*'  a  liberty  which  tells  of  the  familiar  terms  earfatmg 
between  dependents  and  their  masters*  Imagine  a  French  swin^ 
herd  of  feodal  times  kissing  all  over  the  son  of  a  tnarqnis !  It 
might  happen  in  Italy  where  the  *'  touch  me  not "  part  of  the  aris- 
tocratic idea  never  took  much  root.  In  fact,  it  did  happen  to  an 
English  lady  who  had  bought  some  land  in  Bomagna,  and  who  met 
mth  this  kind  of  reception  from  her  female  dependents,  greatly  to 
her  dismay.  In  Homer  labourers,  servants  and  nurses  address  the 
grown-up  members  of  their  masters'  families,  if  they  have  known 
them  from  their  yoath,  as  *'my  dear  child,'*  or  "my  sweet  light 
There  was  no  ^*  ^e  gentleman  *'  fear  of  soiling  one's  haock 
TelemachoB  helped  to  cut  up  meat,  and  also  to  clean  the  place  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  Bnitors;  not  an  agreeable  task,  bat  better  do 
that  than  think  that  to  work  with  yonr  hands  ia  derogatory  lo 
your  dignity.  Perhaps  the  great  evils  once  arising  from  faggtof 
at  English  pnblic  schools  were  balanced  by  the  ethical  good  derived 
from  initiation  into  the  sacred  rite  of  toasting  sausages. 

On  the  whole,  Eomseus,  though  unjustly  neglected,  in  his  own 
opinioOf  owLDg  to  the  absence  of  his  rightful  lord,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  very  badly  off  even  in  his  worst  days,  Thete  aw 
mamlriani  or  herdsmen  in  Italy  who  would  be  willing  to  change 
with  him.  Before  we  have  done  with  the  ** Odyssey"  we  innit 
glance  at  another  agricultural  type  which  it  contains,  that  of  tlw 
prosperous  peasant  proprietor  of  a  fruit  farm.  This  is  whafc 
Laertes  was,  nor  does  it  matter  that  he  was  a  wi  en  txil,  or  to  b» 
more  exact,  a  retired  king ;  retired  kings  were  as  plentiful  then 
as  they  are  now;  only  the  Greek  could  make  himself  a  genoiiie 
peasant  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  while  kingship  now,  as  a  role*  serioiuly 
incapacitates  a  man  for  any  other  trade.  Laertes'  fruit  farm  was  a 
pleasanter  possession  than  most  empires.  It  makes  one  in  a  good 
humour  simply  to  think  of  it.  There  was  a  cheerful,  well-boilt  hoQae 
round  which  were  ranged  the  farm  buildings  and  labourers*  dwellings, 
and  round  these  stretched  the  farm  land.      Every  fig-tree   and  olive 
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and  pear  and  vine  was  well  and  properly  tended  ;  the  ground  was 
well  Aug,  there  was  not  a  weed  anywhere.  We  know  without 
being  told  how  abundantly  each  tree  and  plant  bore  fruit,  what  an 
air  of  well-being  and  order  there  waa  over  all.  Odyaseue  finds  his 
father  alone  in  the  vineyard,  engaged  in  hoeing  a  vine.  To  establish 
his  identity,  he  recalls  how  once  as  a  child  he  followed  him  through 
the  orchard  and  teased  him  to  give  him  some  fruit-trees  for  his  own. 
Laertes  made  him  a  present  of  thirteen  pear-trees,  ten  apple-trees, 
and  forty  fig-trees,  with  a  promise  of  forty  rows  of  vines,  between 
which  corn  was  sown  as  it  is  now.  Happy  Odysseus !  What  a 
modern  note  it  is  that  is  here  struck,  though  the  modern  child 
with  his  garden-plot  and  infant  forest  of  chestnuts  and  oaks  has  to 
be  contented  with  less  grand  things  !  Be  it  small  or  great,  this  first 
taste  of  property  teaches  that  inner  love  of  plants,  that  interest  in 
their  growth  and  development  from  day  to  day,  which  is  far  removed 
from  the  mere  capacity  to  admire  a  flower  at  a  flower-show  or  a  fine 
head  of  asparagus  when  it  comes  to  table. 

In  the  scraps  of  folklore  called  the  Homeric  epigrams  one,  addressed 
to  Gtaucus  the  head-herdsman,  recommends  that  the  watch-dogs  be 
fed  before  the  gates  as  they  will  thus  be  more  inclined  to  drive  off 
intraders.  Another  refers  to  the  ancient  custom  of  carrying  a  wooden 
swallow  from  house  to  house  and  asking  for  largess  in  honour  of  the 
return  of  spring.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Chelidonisma 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  as  the  swallow-songs  suug  at  present  in  the 
Greek  islands.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  an  older  piece  of  folk- 
lore on  record  which  is  in  current  use. 

The  Homeric  hymns  do  not  tell  us  much  about  agriculture  but  they 
are  penetrated  by  that  raptare  of  delight  in  simple  natural  objects 
which  was  far  more  real  once  than  it  is  now ;  indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  if  most  of  us  understand  it  at  allj  though,  perhaps  we  n\jght 
understand  it  if  we  recalled  the  absolute  enjoyment  felt  on  some  day 
of  childhood  in  a  meadow  full  of  cowslips  ;  or  it  may  be  revealed  to 
us  when  after  a  serious  illness  we  step  out  for  the  first  time  into  the 
sweet  air  gladdened  of  the  sun,  and  bodily  weakness  renders  our  mind 
less  thought-bound,  nien  da  jiensier  presa,  opening  the  way  for  the 
immediate  play  of  emotion  which,  however  it  came  aboutj  transports 
us  outside  ourselves  and  fills  us  with  the  god. 

Ah  I  then,  we  say  to  the  paasiug  moment,  *'  Stay,  thou  art  so 
fair !  "  But  it  does  not  stay,  it  gets  into  the  first  express  train  and 
we  into  one  starting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Pan,  the  most  captivating  creation  of  Greek  mythology,  is  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  woods  with 
their  fragrant  undergrowth,  by  the  wet  grasses  starred  with  daffodils ; 
unlike  the  too  solid  gods,  his  kindred.  Pan  is  half  human  and  whole 
elf— a  whimsical,  radiant  presence  interpreting  that  something  which 
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answers,  which  lives  and  is  conscious,  in  the  silence  of  wide  sp 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  recesses.  The  pointed  rocks  and  si 
heights  of  the  mountains  are  his,  it  is  he  who  passes  over  the  a 
hills  and  scales  the  highest  summit  that  commands  a  view  of 
flocks  scattered  over  the  slopes ;  he  passes  quickly  along  the  ruj 
chain,  his  soft  fair  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  or  he  lingers  neai 
streams  shaded  by  thickets  or  he  reclines  in  meadows  fall  of  ci 
and  hyacinth  and  sings  so  sweetly  that  no  bird  pouring  forth 
soul  amongst  the  first  leaves  can  ever  sing  sweeter.  This  is  the 
of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  who  with  little  change  flits  throngh  antic 
till  the  voice  on  the  Ionian  Sea  announces  that  Pan  is  dead,  and  < 
with  him  is  the  first  youth  of  the  world. 

Close  after  the  Homeric  literature  comes  the  work  which 
regarded  while  the  ancient  civilisation  lasted,  as  the  permanent  t 
book  and  scriptures  of  husbandry.  The  extraordinary  reverenc 
which  it  was  held  would  make  the  "  Book  of  Days "  of  He 
interesting  even  if  it  were  not  of  great  interest  in  itself  as  a  d< 
ment  in  the  study  of  archaic  manners.  The  importance  ascribe 
it  by  an  imaginative  race  shows  how  fallacious  it  is  to  jndge  a  pe 
by  only  one  side  of  their  character.  Hesiod  was  a  verista,  a  ral 
morose  verisia  who  had  not  kept  a  single  illusion.  His  advice  is 
essence  of  plain  common  sense  tinged  a  little  with  pessimi 
He  makes  the  Boeotian  peasant  stand  before  us  as  clearly 
the  Dutch  peasants  in  the  "Village  F^te**  of  Teniers.  Mi 
of  his  precepts  are  no  less  sound  now  than  they  were  in  his  c 
day.  Keep  out  of  lawsuits,  he  says ;  keep  out  of  debt. 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  grow  old  and  find  oneself  in  want.  Ge 
youth  of  fifty  as  your  labourer  (^'  un  ragazzo  di  quarant  anni  "  is 
expression  I  have  heard  used  by  an  Italian  sempstress)  ;  if  yon  h^ 
a  younger  man  he  will  work  by  fits  and  starts  and  throw  his  enei 
away  on  trifles ;  besides,  he  is  sure  to  be  always  talking !  Ghoose 
unmarried  maidservant,  women  with  children  eat  too  much  (and  hi 
been  known  to  hide  something  in  their  aprons  for  the  bairns).  Oi 
your  labourer  a  good  allowance  of  bread,  and  in  winter  give  him  m( 
than  in  summer,  because  the  cold  sharpens  the  appetite.  The  ozc 
on  the  other  hand^  need  less  hay  in  winter  as  they  do  less  work- 
point  open  to  dispute.  The  ox  is  at  his  best  for  labour  at  nine  yei 
old,  he  has  left  off  being  skittish.  Now  we  should  say  that  he  was 
his  best  at  six.  Boys  are  handy  for  scaring  birds.  Hesiod  has  t 
genuine  farmer's  grudging  spirit  about  the  birds'  small  pillage.  -Aft 
twelve  years  old  (no  abuse  of  child-labour  here,  at  any  rate)  boys  shot] 
be  given  something  to  do  and  not  allowed  to  sit  idle  on  the  waysi 
tombs  and  public  seats,  or  they  will  be  lazy  as  long  as  they  lii 
This  is  a  wise  counsel,  so  is  the  following :  Do  not  go  hanging  abc 
blacksmiths'  forges  and  other  places  of  public  resort ;  in  shorty  do  x 
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■  go  to  the  oskrta.  Any  ose  who  knows  peasant  life  knows  what 
hapi>ena  when  a  man  begins  to  loaf.  An  artisan  may  loaf  and  work 
alternately  ;  the  peasant  who  loafs  will  loaf  for  ever.  Nature  is  no 
loafer  and  will  not  wait,  and  who  of  her  servants  waits  till  to-morrow 
finds  there  is  no  to-morrow.  The  idle  peasant,  too,  grows  qnarrel- 
somei  and  ends  by  rnnning  his  knife  into  his  neighbour ;  thongh  this 
is  an  original  remark  of  the  writer *d  and  not  of  the  poet  under  oon^ 
sideratioo. 

Winter  is  a  miserable  time.  Hesiod  does  not  sei^e  one  glimpse  of 
the  gaiety  of  Virgil's  winter.  The  north  wind  lashes  the  kine^  the 
snow  drives  along  the  valley,  the  rain  soaks  one  to  the  skin.  Old  age 
with  his  staff — the  **  three- footed  man  "  bent  in  back,  bis  grey  head 
bowed  towards  the  ground,  always  wretched,  is  now  more  utterly 
wretched  than  usual.  Only  indoors  the  young  daughter  of  the  house 
does  not  shiver ;  her  mother  keeps  her  in  lest  her  hands  should  get 
chapped.  She  remains  fair  and  calm  and  tenderly  cared- for  while  all 
is  wild  without.     One  would   like   the   pretty  maiden  just  as  well  if 

I  she  made  herself  warm  by  running  in  the  wind,  and  was  not  afraid  of 
the  colour  given  by  Jack  Frost ;  still  hers  is  a  winning  picture^  one 
of  the  very  few  soft  touches  on  Hesiod's  hard  canvas. 
The  sensible  peasant  dresses  warmly  ;  plenty  of  homespun  linen 
underneath^  and  a  goatskin  overcoat ;  good  ox-hide  shoes  and  wool 
iocks.  He  fares  on  the  flesh  of  young  oxen  and  kids,  goat's  milk  and 
wine  and  water  are  his  drinks.  He  will  do  well  not  to  marry  till  he 
is  thirty,  when  he  is  to  take  a  wife  of  fifteen.  Pray  heaven  she  may 
not  turn  out  a  gossip  \  a  gossiping  wife  is  the  worst  of  evils.  One 
child  is  quite  enough.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  prudent  reflection  at 
so  early  a  date,  when  we  should  have  expected  that  children  who,  if 
they  bring  more  mouths  also  bring  more  hands,  would  have  been 
rather  deeired  than  otherwise.  But,  like  the  French  peasant,  Hesiod 
was  of  opinion  that  a  large  family  was  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth,  tboDgh  be  piously  adds,  that  if  the  number  increases,  the  gods 
may  kindly  provide  for  them  after  all.  It  is  certain  that  what  he 
was  thinking  about  was  chiefly  the  disposal  of  the  property — juat  as 
it  is  what  most  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  rural  French — ^and  the 
diOiculty  of  avoiding  general  ruin  as  well  aa  a  perpetual  state  of  logger- 
heads, should  the  necessity  arise  of  parcelling  out  the  farm  into  minute 
lots.  Thero  are  also  the  marriage  expenses  to  scrape  together.  When 
there  waa  a  good  harvest  the  young  men  and  maidens  rejoiced,  as  it 
brought  them  the  prospect  of  marriage  by  increasing  the  peasant's 
Store. 

Rural  theft  is  not  a  novelty.  Be  sure,  says  Hesiod,  to  have  a 
honae-dog  with  good  teeth,  and  feed  him  well,  that  he  may  ward  off 
the  *•  day-sleep- wake*mght  man/'  who  comes  to  rob  you  of  your  hay 
and  other  possessions.     Above  all,  he  iosists,  work,  work,  work !     Do 
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not  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  oaght  to  be  done  to-day.  Do  not  Uw 
excuses  for  sloth  in  the  weather,  the  seaaon,  what-not.  There  is 
always  something  to  be  done.  Is  the  harvest  gathered  ?  there  ifl  atill 
wood  to  be  hewn,  plongba  to  be  fashioned,  a  hundred  tasks  for  rainy 
days,  for  the  winter,  even  for  the  night*  Without  grinding,  incessant 
work,  the  little  proprietor  oomes  to  grief  with  mathematical  certainty. 
Even  work  he  never  so  well,  the  earth,  *'  sad  nurse  of  all  that  die/' 
may  make  a  bad  return.  Possibly  he  lives  in  some  squalid,  raalarioas 
village,  where  he  loses  his  health  and  the  fruits  of  his  toll ;  only  sach 
an  eventuality  can  justify  a  man  in  risking  his  fortune  at  aea. 
Thncjdides  said  that  an  arid  soil  made  a  great  nation  becanse  it 
forced  men  to  become  sailors*  Hesiod  did  not  consider  the  gain  ta 
th3  Scate,  and  he  saw  nothing  bat  probable  loss  to  the  individoal. 
He  regards  it  as  an  act  of  folly  in  any  one  who  is  moderately  well  off 
to  leave  dry  land  out  of  longing  for  speculation  or  greed  of  money — 
a  very  bad  quality  this  last,  he  says.  Yet,  even  when  not  pressed  by 
things  going  wrong  at  home,  the  peasant  along  the  littoral  must  oftei 
have  felt,  then  as  now,  the  fascination  of  maritime  ventures.  Vi 
remember  the  old  peasant  in  that  most  powerful  of  realistic  novel%| 
Verga's  *'  I  Malavoglia,"  who  risked  and  lost  his  all  in  a  cargo  of 
lentils.  To  such  as  are  determiued,  cost  what  it  may,  to  launch  into 
speculation,  Hesiod  gives  the  advice  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  not 
stake  everything  in  one  throw.  But  it  is  safer  to  let  it  alone ; 
k  mivmc  tM  Venncmi  du  bifM,  content,  though  not  happiness,  is  wisdom, 
the  half  is  better  than  the  whole : 

Chi  iroppo  in  alto  va  cade  sovente 
Preoipitevoli58ijiievolmente. 

Renunciation,  as  Goethe  taught,  is  the  sole  rational  rule  of  life ;  il 
is  no  good  having  too  high  ideals  for  yourself  or  for  other  people  ;" 
Prometheus  was  a  fool,  and  deserved  his  fate.  One  might  go  on  for 
an  hour  paraphrasing  the  most  famous  of  Hesiod 's  sayings,  which* 
perhaps,  was  not  his,  but  was  already  a  proverb.  The  concentrated 
caution  of  every  nation  has  produced  its  equivalent.  In  England  the 
oftenest  quoted  variant  is  that  *'  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  which 
so  irritated  poor  Richard  JefEeries,  and  which  he  said  was  so  contn^ 
to  Nature*s  own  imperial  spendthrift  ways. 

Hesiod  s  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  only  a  little  further  elaboi 
tion  of  the  modern  Italian  peasant^s  respect  for  the  phases  of 
<noon :  for  the  world  he  would  not  cat  down  trees  or  dig  up  potatoes 
in  the  first  quarter  nor  sow  wheat  in  the  last ;  he  carries  in  his  head 
a  traditional  almanac  marked  in  black  and  white,  which  he  consults 
before  performing  any  important  or  trifling  action.  In  Greece  itself 
everything  is  regulated  by  saints'  days.  Needless  to  say  how  widely 
sdiffosed  is  the  old  poet  s  belief  that  ill  disposed  persons  bewitch 
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hypnotise  cows  and  horses.  According  to  Heaiod  the  Pleiadea  indicate 
hardest  and  seed-time,  the  latter  being  also  announced  by  the  cry 
of  the  cranes  whose  periodic  flight  profoundly  impressed  all  these 
early  observers*  Theognia  epeaks  of  the  crane  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  ploughing-season  whose  shrill  voice  smote  his  heart  with  the 
thought  that  others  possessed  bis  Sonriahing  fields  and  that  no  longer 
his  males  dragged  the  bent  yoke  of  the  plough.  He  had  been 
despoiled  of  his  property  while  on  a  voyage.  Heaiod  had  also  lost 
his  paternal  acres  and  in  the  cruellest  way,  some  manoauvre  of  his 
brother  having  deprived  him  of  them,  but  his  misfortunes  did  not 
teach  him  sentiment.  He  could  be  generous  though,  since  it  is  said 
that  he  helped  this  ne*er-do-well  brother  out  of  the  little  he  had. 
We  can  guess  a  good  deal  from  the  maxim  :  **  Better  trust  your  own 
brother  than  yoar  friend."  He  whose  advice  was  to  be  venerated 
long  after  he  was  dead,  had  doubtless  bestowed  it  without  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  scapegrace  whom  so-called  friends  led  easily  astray  by 
flattery.  A  Christian  saint  once  commended  Hesiod's  words  especially 
to  the  attention  of  the  young.  *' What  other  end/'  asks  Basil  the 
Great  in  a  passage  which  is  noteworthy  because  it  shows  that  the 
poet  was  still  popular  among  Greek  populations  in  the  fourth  century, 
*'  What  other  end  can  we  suppose  that  Hesiod  had  in  view  when  he 
made  those  verses  which  are  sung  by  everybody,  if  it  were  not  to 
render  virtue  attractive  to  young  men  ?  " 

Hesiod  had  the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudices  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  schooL  He  had  no  patience  with  those  who  run  after  the 
noifi?€nu  ricJiCj  but  he  respected  poverty,  and  would  not  have  the  good 
man  left  alone  in  his  need.  This  son  of  a  petty  and  not  tbriviDg 
farmer  grasped  the  relation  of  decorous  manners  to  a  decorous  life ; 
*'  Do  not  pare  your  nails  at  table/*  he  said.  Had  he  frequented 
European  tahU^  dliok  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have  added, 
**  Do  not  eat  with  your  knife."  Besides  being  a  realist,  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  Calvinist,  and  if  he  says  nothing  abouti  music  and 
dancing  in  his  ''  Book  of  Days/  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  those  amuse- 
ments were  not  much  to  his  taste.  He  recognised,  however,  the 
position  of  tJie  minstrel,  and  observed  that  the  quarrels  and  jealousies 
of  that  profession,  as  of  others,  were  of  advantage  in  the  long  run,  as 
they  promoted  competition.  Alas,  that  musicians  should  have  so 
early  proved  disharmonious !  Though  intensely  orthodox,  he  yet 
saw  that  in  mattei^  of  religion  the  intention  is  everything.  He  tells 
jou  to  take  care  not  to  scoff  at  any  poor  little  rustic  shrine,  or  altar, 
raised  by  some  aimple  soul  on  the  roadside,  which  you  may  pass  on 
youf  way. 

There  is  an  ampler  truth,  a  more  real  reality,  which  they  only 
possess  who  have  been  np  the  mountain  and  have  seen  the  other  side* 
Hesiod  had  not  seen  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  hence  he  had 
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his  limitB,  though  within  these  he  was  very  jnst.  He  had  none  i 
the  Homerio  admiration  for  a  dignified  and  fine  old  man  ;  he  lookc 
npon  old  age  as  simply  horrible.  His  most  golden  dream  was  of 
sleep  which  shonld  overtake  the  vigorous  man  in  his  prime.  I 
wonld  not  have  been  able  to  understand  the  exquisite  pathos  whii 
a  Greek  poet  of  a  softer  age  and  clime,  Leonidas  of  Tarentnm,  thre 
into  his  pictures  of  the  wane  of  life :  that  of  the  old  fisherman  wl 
falls  asleep  in  his  reed  hut  after  his  long  toil,  as  the  light  fails  whc 
the  oil  is  si>ent ;  that  of  the  old  spinning-woman,  who  has  earned  h< 
bread  spinning,  spinning  through  her  eighty  years,  and  ever  hnmmii: 
her  song  as  she  spun,  till  the  withered  hand  sinks  on  the  withen 
knee,  and  her  work  and  her  days  end  together.  Here  is  anot>h< 
euthanasia  than  any  Hesiod  could  have  divined  :  the  sweet  ar 
solemn  rest,  ''  when  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  dec 
turns  again  home." 

Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesabesco. 
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UNFORTUNATE  in  many  respects  as  were  the  startling  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  South  Africa  two  years  ago»  yet  there  is 
one  very  distinct  advantage  which  may  be  dedaced  from  them.  For 
ft  long  period  of  years  the  British  pnblic  had  been  treating  South 
Africa  with  more  or  less  of  indifference,  in  so  far  as  its  political  rela- 
tions to  the  Empire  were  concerned.  No  doubt  South  Africa,  and 
more  particularly  the  Transvaal,  had  been  engaging  special  attention 
in  the  financial  world  for  some  time  previous  to  those  events  ;  but  as 
to  the  political  position  and  outlook,  the  general  body  of  public  men 
and  of  the  British  community  at  large  had  not  realised  the  important 
problems  which  were  approaching  maturity.  In  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite  way,  perhaps,  it  was  understood  at  home  that  the  large  population 
which  had  been  attracted  to  the  Transvaal  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
had  built  up  the  great  city  of  Johannesburg,  were  suffering  under 
certain  grievances ;  but  statesmen  and  public  writers  at  home  mani- 
fested no  particular  solicitude  on  account  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  South  African  Republic,  The  incursion  of  Dr.  Jameson  into 
the  Transvaal,  however  indefensible  it  may  have  been  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  law,  had  the  in&tAntaneous  effect  of  rivetting 
English  pnblic  attention,  and  indeed  the  attention  of  the  whole  world, 
upon  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  alien  community  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  upon  the  general  political  problem  in  South  Africa  of  which  their 
case  formed  a  part.  The  sensation  caused  throughout  England  by  the 
Jameson  Raid  waa  very  great,  but  the  public  mind  was  even  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  telegram  with  reference  thereto  which  was  sent 
by  the  German  Emperor  to  President  Krtlgor*  This  message — ^ 
unmerited  as  it  must  appear  in  the  light  of  the  commercial  ad?autagea 
extended  to  foreign  countries  in  British  Colonies  which  have  been 
civilised,  colonised,  and  are  being  safeguarded  at  great  expense  to  the 
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British  nation,  as  also  in  the  light  of  the  political  freedom  and  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  German  subjects  in  the  British  dominionfi — not 
only  had  the  efiEect  of  bringing  home  to  the  British  people  at  laige 
the  interests  which  were  at  stake   in   South  Africa,  bat   also  the 
apparent  danger  of  the  introduction  into  South  Africa  of  Contineiital 
elements  in  a  sense  detrimental  to  the  British  position.      Following 
upon  these  occurrences  we  had  elaborate  Parliamentary  inqniriee  at 
the  Gape  and  in  this  country,  in  which  not  only  our  relations  to  the 
Soath  African  Republic  but  the  good  name  and  good  faith  of  leading 
.  statesmen  in  this  country  were  canvassed,  with  the  result  that  pnblic 
opinion  in  this  country  was  roused  on  South  African  matters  to  a  yeiy 
high  pitch  of  excitement  and  anxiety.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dis- 
concerting features  of  the  state  of  a&irs  which  followed  the  Raid  and 
these  Parliamentary  inquiries  was  the  general  effect  of  the  debate  on 
what  is    known  as    the  ''  Peace  Motion "  in  the  Cape  Legislative 
Assembly.     We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing,  on  what  was  con- 
sidered suflScient  authority,  -that  the  Cape   Colony  as  a  whole  was 
firmly  imbued  with  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial   idea  in 
Africa,  and  it  caused  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  find,  as  the  outcome  of 
this  debate,  that  a  very  large  body  of  persons  in  the  Colony,  in  their 
anxiety  for  local  peace  at  any  price,  were  not  averse  from  minimising 
the  Imperial  authority  or  treating  lightly  the  questions  which  affect 
the  British  position  in  Africa. 

After  these  two  years  of  unrest  and  disputation  we  appear  to  have 
entered  at  last  upon  a  period  of  comparative  calm  in  South  Africa. 
The  passions  raised  by  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  territory  are 
beginning  to  cool  down.  The  conduct  of  the  persons  who  were  con- 
nected directly  and  indirectly  with  that  breach  of  international  law 
has  been  investigated  and  pronounced  upon  by  various  tribunals  in 
South  Africa  and  in  London,  and  the  whole  episode  may  now,  we 
hope,  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  historian.  A  new  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  has  been  appointed,  who  has  gone  out 
to  the  Colony  without  any  known  preconceptions  regarding  the 
politics  of  the  country  whic^  could  prejudice  him  in  the  view  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  stands  as  the  representative  of  British 
authority.  There  was  good  reason,  judging  by  recent  events,  for 
supposing  that  the  idea  of  the  fusion  of  Boer  and  British,  brought 
about  by  common  interests,  was  a  merely  nebulous  conception ;  but 
the  study  of  the  racial  problem  made  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  led 
him  already  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  that  the  differences  and 
estrangement  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  races  are  the  result 
of  misunderstanding,  and  amount  to  nothing  more  than  bunkum.  In 
this  he  is  echoing  the  words  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  Premier  of 
Cape  Colony,  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  assured  us  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  races  were  again  becoming  more  friendly. 
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The  rebellion  in  Matabeleland,  and  the  widespread  and  protracted 
guerilla  warfare  which  followed  upon  it,  have  now  been  suppressed, 
and  the  railway  to  Buluwayo,  which  was  looked  forward  to  aa  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  gi^e  the  countiy  a  fresh  start,  has  been  completed 
and  formally  opened.  The  troubles  in  Bechuanaland  have  likewise  been 
terminated,  and  South  Africa  once  more  enjoys  the  blessing  of  peace. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters — and  Mr,  Chamberlain  has 
given  his  approval  to  the  suggestion^ — that  we  should  have  a  *'  close 
time  "  in  the  discussion  of  South  African  politics.  Certainly  let  ns 
have  a  close  time  so  far  as  acrid  controversy  is  concerned  ;  but  South 
Africa  is  a  country  in  connection  with  which  so  many  problems  are 
raised  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  its  politi(^l  and  commercial 
position  and  prospects  cannot  but  constantly  obtrude  themselves  upon 
our  attention.  If  the  passions  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  allayed 
we  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  review  calmly  our  Imperial  position 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  consider  what  steps  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take  in  order  that  its  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  may  be  put 
upon  a  satisfactory  footing  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  Empire  and  of  South  Africa  itself. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  to  face  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  one  of  exceptional  difficulty.  The  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal  put  this  country  seriously  in  the  wrong.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  after  the  Raid  took  place  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  promptly 
and  energetically  all  that  the  moat  exacting  critic  could  have  expected 
him  to  do  to  show  the  good  faith  and  good  Intentions  of  the  Imperial 
Government  towards  the  Transvaal ;  but  the  fact  that  this  international 
crime  had  been  committed  by  men  of  British  nationality,  with  resources 
derived  from  persona  occupying  responsible  positions,  in  which  they 
.were  amenable  to  British  law  and  were  regarded  as  the  custodians  of 
^British  honour,  necessarily  provoked  a  feeUug  of  suspicion  towards 
this  country  which  could  not  easily  be  uprooted.  It  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  heavily  handicapped  in 
his  efibrts  to  restore  mutual  confidence  and  re-establish  friendly  rela- 
tions  between  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa.  The  oppression  of 
the  Uitlander  in  the  Transvaal  by  means  of  disproportiouate  and 
unjust  taxation,  and  his  practically  complete  exclusion  from  civic 
dghts,  constituted  a  provocation  which  paved  the  way  to  revolution 
and  the  concurrent  armed  demonstration  across  the  frontier.  Force 
was  probably  not  the  proper  remedy,  but,  whether  justifiable  or  not, 
the  attempt  to  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  the 
Uitlandera  ended  in  failure.  Mr.  Cbamberlain  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  securing  by  diplomatic  means  that  which  force  bad  failed  to  accom- 
plish. He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ditlanders  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
in  many  public  utterances  gave  them  reason  to  hope  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.     It  would  be  diilicult  to  point  to  any  specific  ameli- 
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orntion  ia  the  lot  of  the  Uitlandera  which  he  has  been  the  meaos  i 
effecting,  bat  it  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  pronounce  a  llaai  opimon  apex 
the  measure  of  saccesa  which  has  attended  bis  eiforte^  as  m  great  pac 
of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  and  representations  passmg  befcwreBi 
Downing  Street  and  Pretoria  is  still  an  official  secret  in  the  arohlra 
of  the  Colonial  Office*  It  is  a  singular  fact^  however,  that  at  the  Terj 
moment  when  the  British  pablic  were  led  to  snppose  that  Mr,  Cham' 
berlain  with  a  firm  hand  was  applying  himself  to  the  solatioii  of  Uil 
thorny  and  difficult  qoestions  which  had  arisen,  the  Trans^raal  Yoiksi 
raad,  as  if  Bonting  his  statesmanship,  was  busy  passing  such  measczreri 
as  the  Aliens'  Expulsion  and  Emigration  Laws,  the  Press  Law,  tin 
Native  Pass  Law,  and  other  projects,  which  made  the  aitaation  mora 
acute  than  ever,  and  which,  though  some  of  them  were  shown  to  be 
breaches  of  the  convention,  apart  from  previous  disabilitieB  existiiig, 
have  not  yet  been  abrogated  in  their  entirety.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  arguing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought  to  have  insisted  oo 
redress  for  the  Uitlandera  at  any  cost,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  war; 
but  what  the  Uitlanders,  rightly  or  wrongly,  complain  of  is  that.  whDe 
he  has  recognised  the  disabiUties  under  which  they  laboored^  and 
undertook  to  work  for  their  redress,  his  interference  has  in  no  way 
benefited  them.  He  has  maintained  in  season  and  out  of  season 
Great  Britain  is  and  must  remain  the  paramount  Power  in 
Africa.  If  his  policy  continues  consistently  on  these  lines  it  ia 
missible  to  hope  that  it  may  be  attended  with  a  success  whieb 
place  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Colonial  statesmen,  and  would 
entitle  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  every  patriotic  Britiib 
subject. 

If  we  are  bounds  as  it  seems  we  are,  to  respect  the  independenot 
of  the  Transvaal  in  all  that  relates  to  its  internal  affairs,  there  is  th« 
more  reason  for  our  seeing  that  we  do  all  that  is  possible  to  strengtbsii 
our  hold  on  those  parts  of  South  Africa  which  remain  under  Brittdi. 
jurisdiction,  and  that  we  turn  them  to  the  best  aoooant  from 
Imperial  point  of  view.  In  the  great  regions  north  of  the  I^m| 
we  have  a  new  dominion  which  is  making  a  start  in  civiltealioii  imd 
industrial  enterprise.  To  the  west  of  the  Transvaal  we  bave  tii# 
extensive  territory  of  Bechuanaland,  while  to  the  south  of  the  Orange 
Biver  and  to  the  east  of  the  Drakensberg  we  have  the  older  ookmtee 
of  the  Cape  and  NataL  As  far  as  territory  goeSj  Sooth  Africa  it 
mainly  British,  What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  to  make  our  political  and 
commercial  predominance  proportionate  to  our  geographic^  predoini^ 
nance,  and  if  we  steadily  keep  this  ideal  before  us  and  use  erery 
legitimate  means  to  realise  it,  the  Dutch  Republics  will  necesaarily  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  our  intluence,  and  be  affected  by  our  predomimuiot, 
although  they  may  remain  free  and  independent  of  tJie  British  rtag. 
But  should  this  forecast  prove  to  be  over-sanguindi  and  the  TrAnsraal 
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perBiBt  in  the  unneighbourly  and  exasperating  policy  which  has  hitherto 
retarded  the  commercial  development  of  South  Africa  and  its  political 
progress  on  national  lines,  it  may  be  imperative  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  leave  nothing  undone  to  acquire  a  territorial  or  oommercial 
looting  at  Delagoa  Bay,  a  step  which  would  solve  instantaneously  some 
of  the  exiatiog  commercial  and  other  difficultiefi  with  which  we  we 
perplexed. 

As  far  as  the  two  self-governing  Colonies  are  concerned,  there  ought 
to  be  no  question  about  our  maintaining  our  political  pre-eminence, 
and  our  attention  ought  equally  to  be  directed  towards  secoring  our 
commercial  leadership,  not  in  the  Colonies  alone,  but  throughout  South 
Africa — a  leadership  we  are  entitled  to  claim,  in  view  of  the  services  we 
have  rendered  to  the  whole  country  as  the  great  civilising  and  commercial 
agency,  oilten  at  immense  cost  to  ourselves,  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  times  that  the  clauses  in  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  which  have  debarred  Great  Britain  from  entering  into 
preferential  trade  arrangementfi  with  her  own  ColonieSi  are  soon  to  be 
annulled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  these  obstacles  have  been 
removed  Mr,  Chamberlain  will  see  his  way  to  introduce  some  practical 
measures  for  promoting  trade  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  liand, 
and  the  Cape  and  Natal  on  the  other.  In  view  of  the  havoc  wrought 
in  certain  branches  of  industry  by  the  suicidal  action  of  onr  trades 
unioue,  it  ia  all  the  more  important  to  develop  new  outlets  for  trade* 
In  this  connection,  the  importance  may  be  pointed  out  of  having  a 
British  Agent  in  the  Transvaal,  who  would  be  iu  close  touch  with  the 
responsible  representatives  of  British  industry  in  the  Bepnblicj  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  requirements* 

This  commercial  problem  is  also  of  vital  importance  in  the  case  of 
Bhodesia*  Here  we  can  at  least  avoid  the  error  which  was  committed 
when  the  older  self-governing  Colonies  were  left  at  liberty  to  place 
dch  tariffs  as  they  chose  upon  the  merchandise  of  the  il other  Country. 
^11  the  financial  and  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  Chartered  territorj^  are 
subject  to  the  ultimate  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  British  merchant 
shall  hold  the  supremacy  in  Rhodesian  trade.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
brought  about  on  the  liues  of  the  proposal  made  by  Mr*  lihodes,  or  in 
some  other  way,  the  Colonial  Office  ought  to  take  means  to  ensure  for 
the  British  merchant  the  chief  commercial  advantage  from  the  opening 
up  of  this  new  British  territory.  If  the  Continental  and  American 
traders  are  cutting  into  our  commerce  with  the  older  markets  of  the 
world,  if  the  Germans  are  taking  care  that  the  German  merchant  shall 
have  the  first  places  in  the  German  Colonies,  we  ought  to  be  equally 
determined  in  the  resolution  that  where  possible,  as  is  the  oase  in 
Rhodesia,  British  trade  shall  follow  the  British  flag. 

With  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  British  paramountcy  in  Hhodesia 
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and  the  other  parta  of  South  Africa  outside  the  limits  of  till 
governing  Colonies,  it  is  importaot  to  consider  whether  the  timi^ 
not  come  when  the  anomaly  under  which  the  GosrerDor  of  Cs^ 
Colony  also  exercises  the  fonctions  of  Imperial  High  Commission 
should  not  oome  to  an  end.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  hit 
self  approved  the  separation  of  the  two  offices,  and  it  may  be  recc 
lected  that  he  officiated  as  chairman  at  a  meeting  in  the  Cannon  Str» 
Hotel,  at  which  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie  strongly  advocated  ti 
course,  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  in  a  pofiition  to  gi| 
effect  to  the  policy  which  he  then  supported.  The  interests  of  ti 
Cape  Colony  are  not  always  identical  with  those  of  the  Imper^ 
Governmeot  in  those  regions  of  South  Africa  outside  of  the  Cap 
jorisdiction.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  has  to  be  gntded  by  hi 
responsible  advisers,  the  Ministers  of  the  Colony^  in  all  that  cxjb 
Colonial  interests.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free  from 
influence  in  matters  pertaining  to  extra-colonial  territory,  althoagh^ 
respect  to  them  he  is  technically  responsible  to  her  Majesty's  Gc 
ment.  Especially  is  this  important  in  view  of  the  certainty  thai 
native  problem — really  the  most  urgent  question  in  8oath  At 
must  become  the  subject  of  inter-colonial  and  ioter-State  oontrov 

Ah  regards  our  political  position  in  South  Africa,  it  is  imposail] 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  questions  whichhave  recently  1 
somewhat  hotly  debated  as  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  Rhode^ta^ 

During  the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  was  constituted  by  Royal  Charter,  the  oonntry  ondet 
its  administration  has  witnessed  many  vicissitudes.  It  has  raised  tb^ 
most  glowing  hopes,  and  caused  the  most  serious  anxieties.  It  had 
been  described  by  the  optimists  as  a  land  of  gold  beyond  the  dreamfl 
of  avarice — a  land  with  a  magnificent  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  aud 
with  all  the  |)os3ibilities  of  becoming  a  populous  and  prosperous  Brittslt 
Colony.  It  has  been  condemned  on  the  other  hand  by  the  pesaitatstq 
as  containing  traces  of  gold  which  will  never  pay  for  the  working — m 
a  worthless  stretch  of  territory,  consisting  of  pestilential  swamps 
arid  deserts.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  heroic  military  exploits  and 
tragic  misfortunes.  The  plucky  march  of  the  pioneer  force,  and 
foundation  of  the  original  settlement  in  Mashonaland  without ' 
firing  of  a  single  shot,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Fa 
were  taken  up  and  gold  claims  pegged  out  with  an  eagerness  w\ 
seemed  to  promise  a  rapid  development  of  the  country  which  w< 
more  than  realise  the  highest  expectations.  Then  came  the 
forced  on  the  young  Colony  by  the  young  Matabele  braves, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  savage  power  of  Lobengnla  and 
as  a  fugitive*  The  administrative  system  thereupon  underwent 
enormous  expansion,  and  a  vigorous  township  immediately  spranf 
on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  Matabele  kraal.     The  allotment  .  ,f  fii 
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and  the  peggiDg  of  gold  reefs  went  on  in  the  western  provinces  o£ 
Rhodefiia,  as  vigoronsly  aa  bad  prenonsly  been  the  case  in  the  eastern 
provinces.  Once  more  the  prospects  of  the  Chartered  Company 
seemed  unclouded,  bat  again  disappointment  and  adversity  had  to  be 
faced.  The  revolt  of  the  Matabele  following  on  the  disastrous  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  removal  of  Dr.  Jameson  from  the  scene, 
tarned  farms  and  goldfields  into  a  theatre  of  war,  and  the  colonists, 
instead  of  peacefally  pui^ning  their  fortunes,  had  to  fight  for  their 
lives.  For  the  better  part  of  two  years  business  enterprise  has  had  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  development  of  the  country  has  been  totally  arrested, 
its  pacilication  having  proved  a  long  and  diflScult  process.  At  last 
llhodeaia  again  enjoys  immunity  from  war,  and  the  country  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  making  a  fresh  start. 

The  opening  of  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  chequered  history  of  lihodeeia. 
There  seems  at  present  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  further  serious 
trouble  with  the  natives,  but  should  any  fresh  difficulties  of  this  kind 
unfortunately  arise,  the  linking  of  the  centre  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's territory  with  the  South  African  railway  system  will  render 
such  future  difficulties  capable  of  easy  and  expeditious  settlement. 
The  advance  of  the  railway  to  Bulawayo,  and  its  gradual  extension 
now  in  progress  from  the  East  Coast  to  Salisbury,  will  facilitate  the 
influx  of  emigrants,  will  lessen  the  cost  of  living,  and  will  cheapen 
agricultural  requisites  and  mining  machinery.  The  country  will|  in 
fact,  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  any  other  portion  of  South  Africa  for 
proving  its  capabilities  and  resources.  It  will  enjoy  the  conditions 
admitting  of  success  in  a  measure  in  which  it  has  never  enjoyed  them 
before,  and  within  a  short  space  of  time  the  truth  as  to  its  potentialities 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  the  forming  of  something 
like  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  whether  Rhodesia  is  to  be  the  valuable 
possession  which  some  predict  it  must  become,  or  is  to  be  the  failure 
which  its  detractors  assert. 

The  fact  that  the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  for  the  building  of 
railways  in  Rhodesia  have  been  readily  forthcoming  as  required  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  confidence  which  is  felt  by  capitalists  in  the 
future  of  the  territory,  Tbe  undertaking  has  been  initiated,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  financial  responsibility  in  connection  with  it  is  being  borne 
by  men  who,  whatever  their  faults,  cannot  be  described  as  wanting  in 
business  acumen.  They  are  not  the  sort  of  men  who  would  be  likely 
to  subscribe  solid  golden  sovereigns  to  a  project  for  building,  say,  a 
railway  to  the  North  Pole  or  to  the  moon.  They  have  put  money  into 
these  railways  because  they  believe  that  they  will  become  profitable 
commercial  ventures.  These  railways  can  only  give  them  a  return  on 
their  money  upon  the  condition  that  Rhodesia  proves  itself  to  be  a 
region  possessing  payable  gold  mines  and  good  agricultural  soil.  As 
vou  txxii.  8  0 
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regards  gold  mining,  it  may  be  recalled  that  daring  the  peac< 
periods  when  gold  prospecting  was  feasible,  many  thousands  of  cla 
were  pegged  out,  many  companies  formed,  and  mach  capital  sunk 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  ns 
believe  that  these  prospectors  and  miners,  comprising  men  who  h 
had  experience  of  gold-mining  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  became 
credulous  when  they  crossed  the  Limpopo  as  to  believe  that  gold  ^ 
to  be  found  where  no  gold  exists,  or  were  such  knaves  as  to  pret< 
it  existed  when  they  had  no  bond  fide  belief  in  its  existence.  Pj 
pectors,  we  hear,  are  again  busy  now  that  tiie  country  is  pacified,  i 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  importation  of  machinery  \ 
the  starting  of  practical  mining.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  what  sua 
will  be  attained.  Results  will  soon  decide  between  those  who  k 
believe  that  the  country  carries  payable  gold  and  those  who  tell  us  t 
it  does.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  in  a  country  with  traces  of  % 
over  such  a  tremendous  area,  and  honeycombed  with  so  many  and 
gold-workings,  there  should  not  be  found  one  good  egg  in  the  basl 

As  to  the  agricultural  possibilities,  the  threatened  trek  of  Be 
some  years  ago  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  must  be  admitted  t 
no  better  judges  than  they  can  be  found  on  matters  affecting 
South  African  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry.  As  a  matter 
fact,  Dutch  settlers  have  taken  farms  in  the  country  under 
Chartered  Company,  and  during  the  troubles  with  the  natives  ti 
have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  British  fellow-colonisfa 

Assuming  that  we  have  here  tbe  elements  which  will  in  dne  ti 
go  towards  making  a  successful  colony  of  Bhodesia,  the  questions 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  article  is,  How  shall  Gi 
Britain  turn  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  country  to  the  I 
advantage  ?  At  the  threshold  of  such  an  inquiry  we  have  to  consi 
the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  charter  should 
maintained.  The  principle  of  government  by  charter  has  been  v 
much  criticised,  and  there  are  those  who  contend  that  it  ought  to 
put  an  end  to.  It  mutt  be  admitted  that  chartered  govemm 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  only  a  tempoi 
expedient.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  himself  repeatedly  acknowledged  thii 
be  the  case.  He  has  over  and  over  again  foreshadowed  the  t 
when  the  present  system  in  Rhodesia  would  give  place  to  the  establi 
ment  of  a  self-governing  system,  such  as  prevails  in  the  older  Bril 
Colonies,  in  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Those  who  criticise 
mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  the  Company  would  have  the  com] 
placed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  becc 
a  Crown  Colony,  rather  than  a  self-governing  Colony.  Those  \ 
urge  this  would  probably  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  Crc 
colony  system  would,  if  the  country  became  prosperous  and  popnl4 
be  also  a  merely  temporary  makeshift,  and  would  have  sooner  or  li 
to  give  place  to  the  self-governing  oolonial  system. 
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The  cx)untry  would  probably  never  to  this  day  have  been  opened  np 
as  it  had  been^but  for  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  accordance  with  Mr, 
Rhodes*  original  conception*  Capital  would  not  have  been  ponred  into 
the  country  as  it  has  been»  bat  for  the  enterprise  of  the  energetic  and 
wealthy  men  who  are  interested  in  the  charter.  Downing  Street 
would  never  have  induced  the  British  taxpayer  to  construct  telegraphs 
and  railways  in  the  country.  Our  Colonies  have  grown  up  without 
the  aid  of  Government.  Their  prosperity  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
forces  generated  by  private  persons  acting  apart  from  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  face  of  Imperial  discourage- 
ments As  Profesi^or  Seeley  remarks,  we  have  blundered  into  an 
expansion  of  the  Empire,  rather  than  accomplished  it  by  any  definite 
plan.  The  British  Government,  as  such,  has  never  set  itself  to  the 
tsak  of  founding  colonies.  They  have  been  spontaneons  growths  dae 
to  the  oolonising  genius  of  men  of  British  race  bent  upon  the  proseca* 
tion  of  private  enterprise.  We  have  seen  other  nations,  the  Germans 
for  example,  deliberately  adopting  the  policy  of  founding  colonies,  and 
80  far  their  failure  only  fornishes  a  contrast  to  the  succesa  of  the 
British  Colonies,  which  have  not  owed  their  origin  and  progress  to  any 
impulse  derived  from  the  central  Government. 

By  means  of  the  Chartered  Company  Mr.  Rhodes  has  done  great 
things  in  Bhodeaia*  in  spite  of  the  formidable  difficulties  and  dts- 
conragements  he  has  had  to  face.  Has  the  time  oome  when  the 
Company  ought  to  be  entirely  superseded  ?  We  do  not  think  so. 
To  wipe  the  Company  out  of  existence  at  thi3  stage  would  be  to 
deprive  its  fonnders  of  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  reward  for  which 
they  have  so  heroically  striven,  jnst  at  the  time  when  they  might 
fairly  say  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  justifying  its  existence.  The 
conjunction  of  commercial  objects  with  adrainigtrative  functions  supplies 
the  motive  force  which  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come  to 
push  the  country  forward* 

Granting,  however,  that  in  the  nature  of  tbings  the  country  may 
ere  long  outgrow  the  conditions  in  which  Chartered  government  will 
satisfy  its  requirements,  and  that  the  colonial  system  must  take  its 
place,  the  question  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  even 
now  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  advantageously  associate 
itself  with  the  Chartered  Company,  and  identify  itself  more  intimately 
with  the  future  of  the  territory.  This  could  be  done  with  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large«  and,  if  done  in  the  proper  way,  it  would  not  be 
an  injustice,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  those  who  practically  acquired 
the  country  for  Great  Britain,  and  are  preparing  it  as  a  gift  to  the 
pEmpire.  For  instance,  the  Imperial  Qtjvemment  might  very  well  do 
ciething  towards  encouraging  and  promoting  emigration  to  Rhodesia, 
which  might  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  social  problems  at  home.  We 
hear  of  the  decline  of  farming  in  this  country  and  the  impoverishment 
of  our  rural  population.     Well,  here  is  a  vast  territory  in  which  agri* 
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cultural  settlers  are  needed,  and  in  which  the  soil  and  climate 
many  attractions.      We  hear  also  of    the  oongestioii  of    our 
centres  in  England,  and  here  is  a  vast  country  which  might  well 
as  a  home  for  a  portion  at  least  of  our  surplus  populatton.      It 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  grant  parcels  of 
on  easy  terms  to  such  emigrants  as  the  Home  GoTemmeot 
assist  to  settle  in  Khodesia.     These  emigrants,  in  the  event  of  their 
attaining  success  in  their  new  homes,  would  prove  better  customen  fbf 
British  mannfactares  than  their  poverty  permits  them   to  be  io 
present  drcumstancee,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  expect  that, 
of  South  Africa  importing  foodstaffs  from  foreign  countries,  tbej 
supply  the  local  markets  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  ere  long 
in  a  position  to  send  supplies  to  the  Mother  Country.      We  are  too 
much  dependent  at  present  on  foreign  imports  for  our  food  sappliei 
and  for  the  raw  material  used  in   our  manufactures.      There  is 
Bhodesia  a  new  and  promising  field  which  might  eventually  add  to 
area  from  which  food  supplies  and  raw  material  are  procurable  u 
the  British  flag. 

From  another  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the  Mother  CoitJil 
should  directly  interest  herself  in  promoting  the  colonisatian 
development  of  Bhodesia.  In  spite  of  the  check  which  has 
given  to  the  unifying  tendency  in  8outh  Africa  by  the  unfort^ 
events  of  the  last  two  years,  the  movement  towards  union  has 
been  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  these  events  have  only  shown  h 
important  it  is  that  this  union,  if  it  is  ever  to  take  place,  fihould  be 
established  under  the  hegemony  of  Great  Britain.  The  p&rftmoimt 
position  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  growth  of  a  new  and  enterprising  community  north  of  the  Lim- 
popo  under  the  same  flag,  animated  by  the  same  aspirations,  and  linked 
in  common  interests  with  the  existing  British  Colonies,  by  which  thd 
Dutch  Kepublics  are  hemmed  in  on  their  southern, northern, and  western 
borders.  In  his  endeavours  to  induce  Dutch  settlers  to  come  into 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland^  Mr«  Rhodes  has  given  evidence  of  his 
desire  that  the  Afrikander  and  the  British  colonist  should  regard 
Rhodesia  as  their  common  heritage.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  Republics  to  live  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  colonies^  and  with  the  means  of  communication  increasing 
so  rapidly,  without  their  interests  becoming  more  closely  interwoven ; 
and  Rhodesia  should  assist  in  the  solution  in  a  sense  favourable  to  tho 
British  Empire  of  many  of  these  questions  which  at  present  aie 
answerable  for  the  misunderstanding  and  estrangement  that  aze 
inimical  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole, 
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'*  Mr.  William  Canton  has  won  us  with  this  book 
as  surely  as  Mr.  Barrie  did  with  *  Margaret  Ogilvy.* " 
Academy^  June  26,  iSg^» 

"  In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  an  old 
and  weather-stained  mural  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
two  words  'Dear  Childe.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Wm.  Canton 
might  have  taken  that  brief  inscription  for  the  motto 
of  his  book.  .  .  .  Tliis  sad,  delightful  volume  deals 
entirely  with  a  father's  affectioo.  .  .  .  Both  the  prose 
and  verse,  old  matter  and  fresh,  are  touched  with 
the  wand,  not  of  the  new  but  of  the  true  humour — 
the  laughter  that  is  backed  with  tears." 

Daily  Telegraph,  July  7,  tSqy, 

'*  Each  of  these  two  books  about  a  child  has  had 
its  own  success,  as  making  literature  of  a  natural 
tenderness  for  the  speech  and  sajrings  of  children. 
They  are  likely  to  renew  their  success  in  their  present 
elegant  and  combined  shape."— 5r0/jma«. 
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directed,  and  continuous  philanthropic  e 
plished  without  any  ostentation  and  wit) 
of  the  duties  and  interests  of  home.** 

Manchester  i 

*'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this 

Sunday  School 


Just  Published.   Crown  Sro*  ffllt 

IN  6ABDEN,  ORCHARD, 
AND  SI 

By  PHIL  ROBINSON 

Author  of  "  Birds  of  the  Wave  and  Woodl 

"  This  is  certainly  a  fascinating  bool 
of  sunshine,  of  the  rustling  of  leaves  ant 
of  innumerable  birds.  It  is  £ay  with 
song,  warm  scented  with  briony  and  1 
It  is  a  prose  poem  of  the  seasons,  instinc 
and  feeling.  The  style  is  as  fine  as  ever. 
Satesrda^ 

*'  From  its  first  to  its  last  page,  t 
absolutely  charming,  and  as  such  in 
recommend  it  to  our  readers." — Daily  X 

*'  From  first  to  last  his  book  is  charm 
reason  of  its  charm  lies  quite  as  much  in 
ing  fidelity  to  fact  as  in  its  cultivated  skill 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  this  cham 
without  being  convinced  that  the  mantle 
Jefferies  has  fallen  on  its  author.** — Gla^ 

**  A  singularly  delightful  volume.*' 

Sunday  School  1 


Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  ffilt  top,  5s. 

BREAD  FROM  THE  HOLY  PLA 

A    BOOK    OF    DAILY    DEVOTIONS. 
Compiled  by  M.  A.  COLEBY. 


*  *  In  this  handsomely  got-up  vohime  each  day  of 
the  Christian  year  has  its  beautiful,  appropriate 
quotation,  which  will  doubtless  afford  help  and  con- 
solation to  many." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


"  The  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  admirs 
for  devotional  use.** — Irish  Ecclesiastical 

'*An  exceedingly  well-arranged  am 
printed  and  bound  book." — Literary  Wt 
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Some  Novels  Worth  Reading. 

6/-      In   the  Tideway.       By  Flora  ^nnie  Steei. 

6/-    The  Folly  of  Pen  Harrington. 

By  yulian  Sturgis. 


6/-    Sister  Jane. 


By  Uncle  Remus. 


6/-    Green  Fire. 


By  Fiona  Macleod. 


6/-    Dracula, 


By  Br  am  Stoker. 


6/-    The  Amazing  Marriage. 

By  Qeorge  Meredith. 
2/6     A  Writer  of   Fiction.     By  Clive  Holland. 

2/6   The  Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman. 

Anonymous. 

3/6    His  Majesty's  Greatest  Subject. 

S,  S,  T'horburn. 


tl-%  A  Full  Confession.       By  F.  C.  ^Philips. 

i/-S  An   Engagement.         By  Sir  Robert  'Peel. 


i/-s  The  Parasite. 


By  Conan  Doyle, 


Then  12  hoks  are  on  sale  at  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls,  and  Libraries. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  ^  CO.,  WESTMINSTER. 
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THE  NEW  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL 


With  Two  Maps.      Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  lOs.  6d. 

STUDY  OF  ST.  PAUL 

His  Character  and  Opinions. 

By  the  Rev.  S.   BARING-GOULD,  M.A., 

Author  of  «  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  ftc. 


The  Academy  says  : — • '  This  book  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  performance.  St.  Paul's  journeys  are 
made  vivid  to  us  by  skilfully  realised  descriptions 
of  the  coimtries  and  places  through  which  he 
passed.  Very  felicitously  he  sets  before  us  the  way 
in  which  circumstances  gradually  forced  on  St.  Paul 
the  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles.  ...  On  the  whole, 
he  has  written  an  interesting,  picturesque  book,  in 
which  he  has  thought  for  himself,  often  with  very 
suggestive  results." 

Marcus  Dods  in  TAe  Bookman  says:— "The 
merits  of  the  '  Study '  are  great.  A  great  amount  of 
information  has  been  wrought  into  an  attractive  and 
readable  account  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  realistic  in 
the  best  sense.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  imagination  has 
enabled  him  to  reproduce  the  circumstances  and 
figure  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  present  him  as  a  living  man 
in  a  living  society.  It  is  the  wcrk  of  a  man  of  wide 
reading,  of  trained  artistic  skill,  and  of  decided 
opinions.  It  will  be  largely  read  ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  largely  read." 

TAe  Times  says: — "The  book  is  throughout 
clever,  the  treatment  is  interesting— even  racy — and 
yet  not  irreverent,  and  it  well  deserves  a  place 
among  lives  of  the  Great  Apostle." 

TAe  Globe  says  : — "Mr.  Baring-Gould's  pleasant 
style  carries  one  on  irresistibly,  the  reader's  attention 
being  held  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  .  .  •  It  is 
at  once  readable  and  suggestive." 

The  Publishers'  Circular  says:— "The  book  is 
written  in  Mr.  Baring- Gould's  best  style,  and  will  be 
found  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting,  and  so  full  of 
new  and  recondite  material  that  one  would  imagine 
that  never  before  had  the  life  of  St.  Paul  been 
adequately  treated." 


Th£  Daily  Chronicle  says:— "The  'Smd; 
delightfully  written,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Ba 
Gould  has  not  only  made  himself  master  o4 
best  literature  relating  to  the  Pauline  writings,  \ 
capable  of  taking  original  views  as  to  their  o 
and  interpretation." 

The  Daily  Mail  says  :— "  This  new  study  a 
Apostle  is  learned,  lucid,  and  eminently  read 
.  .  .  It  is  a  scholarly  work,  reverently,  sincerely, 
conscientiously  performed." 

The  Churchwoman  says :— "  A  book  which,  th 
not  a  little  likely  to  awaken  controversy,  is  thoroc 
stimulative  and  suggestive,  and  one  which 
doubtless  attract  a  large- circle  of  readers." 

The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazelle  says:— "! 
very  readable  ;  it  is  well  arranged  ;  it  is  original 
full  of  •  modem  instances.'" 

The  Church  Family  Newspaper  says^— "A 
written  book,  full  of  suggestive  thought,  and  < 
common  merit." 

Great  Thoughts  says  .'— "  It  abomids  in  cxa 
material  ...  it  is  packed  with  information  . 
will  provoke  much  criticism  of  a  healthy  kind.** 

The  Christian  says:— "The  book  will 
peculiar  attraction  for  some  minds.  From  fii 
last  it  is  readable.  .  .  .  Tlie  pages  are  characc< 
by  candid  criticism  and  varied  learning,  and 
loyal  Christian,  following  Patil  as  he  followed  C 
they  certainly  emphasise  the  majesty  of  the 
Apostle." 

The  Sunday  School  ChronieU  says:— "It 
exceedingly  clever  and  entertaining  book.  It  b 
too,  of  curious  and  admirable  learning.*' 
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RICHARD  HUSSEY  VIVD 

A    MEMOIIt 

By  the  Hon.  CLAUD  VIVIAN. 

An  interesting  sketch  {largely  made  up  of  his  letters)  of  the  career  of  the 
cavalry  officer,  Richard  Hussey  Vivian,  who  served  in  Flanders 
Peninsula,  commanded  the  Sixth  or  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  I 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  Parliamentary  affairs  between  1820  a 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Vivian  of  Glynn  and  Trun 

The  8tanda/rd  says  : 

"  Full  of  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  actual  fighting  c 
in  it,  or  the  military  criticisms  in  which  the  author  very  fully  indulges, 
as  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  a  soldier  on  campaign 

The  Daily  News  says: 

"As  original  documents  of  the  history  of  a  momentous  peri 
letters  of  Lord  Vivian's,  dedicated  by  his  grandson  to  the  officers  an< 
the  loth  and  i8th  Hussars,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.** 

The  Olobe  says: 

"  Students  of  military  matters  will  find  this  life  of  Lord  ^ 
most  interesting  and  useful  book,  and  will  admire  its  truthful  presentn 
fine  soldier  and  a  generous  and  honourable  man." 

The  Morning  Post  says  : 

'' One  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Europe,  the. Vivians  ha 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign  and  country  for  many 
tions.  ....  The  volume  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  historical  re 
our  Army." 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says: 

''  Lord  Vivian's  letters  give  many  vivid  glimpses  of  men  and  \ 
during  critical  and  exciting  years,  when  the  resources  of  England  were 
to  the  utmost  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book  are  those  which  relate  to  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  am 
connection  there  are  some  vivid  passing  glimpses  about  Wellington,  a 
deserve  to  be  dropped — like  bits  of  precious  mosaic — ^into  the  general 
of  the  Peninsular  Campaign." 

ISBISTER  &  CO.  Ltd.,  15  &  16  Tavistock  St.,  Covbmt  Qar9Bi^  Igym^ 
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The  Times  says: 

*M  aries  of  dainty  IHtU  hook* 
his,  ,  .  Th*  namrs  of  tht  authors 
are  a  guarantee  that  ikeyart  writ- 
ten uith  knowledge.  .  ,  .  The  iilm- 
iraiioms  add  to  tht  charm  of  tki 
UUk  wlmma.** 


Tite  PmH  Mmil  QaMetie 

iays : 
**Thtsc  Uitle  bovkUis  are  he- 
ycnd  crttichm  in  thetr  matter,  and 
urn  have  nothing  but  trails  for 
thiir  fiiustratioHs/* 


The  Rock  says : 

*'  A  dainty  series  of  Utik  hwks, 
carefuiiy  ititturaud  a»$i  wt&  goi 
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In  dainty  bindings,  each  la.  net  (post  free  U.  2d.) 

ENGLISH    CATHEDRALS. 


1.  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  VV.  Farrar,  D.D.,   Dean 
of  Canterbury, 

Illustrated  by  H^rbbrt  Railtok. 

2.  York  Minster 

By  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Purey-Cust,  D.I 
Dean  of  York. 

Illustrated  by  Alexander  Anstbd. 

3.  Winchester  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D.,  Canon 

of  Canterbury* 

Illustrated  by  Hbrbsht  Railton. 

4.  5t.  Alban's  Abbey. 

By  the  Rev,  Edward  Liddell,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Durham. 

Illustrated  by  F.  G.  KiTTON. 

5.  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  f  Ion,  and  Very  Rev,  W.  H.  Fremantle, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Lafworth,  and  otbers. 

6.  Norwich  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  VV.  Lefroy,  D,D.,  Dean  of 
Norwich. 

Illustrated  by  Alexander  Anstbd. 

7.  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  H,  D.  M.  Spence,  D,D,, 
Dean  of  Gloucester. 

Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton, 

8.  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  M. A.,  Dean  of 

Salisbury, 

Illustrated  by  Albxandbr  Anstbd.  

9.  St.  Paulas  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbqlt,  M,A.,  Canon" 
of  St.  Paul's. 

Illtistrated  by  Herbbrt  Railtqh. 

ID.  Ely  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  DiCKSONi  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Ely. 

Illustrated  by  Albican dbr  Anstbh. 

II.  Wells  Cathedral* 

By  the  Rev,  C.  M.  Church^  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Wells. 

Illustrated  by  Hbrbbrt  Railton. 
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K  The  Gospel  and  the  Age. 

Sermons  on   Specual   Occasions,     By  the  late 
W,  C  Magee,  DvD.,  Lord  Archbifhop  of  York, 
"  WiD  arresl  the  attention  of  the  WQtid,**—S/*ctai^. 

2.  Growth  in  Grace. 

And  other  Sermons.  By  the  late  W.  C.  Magi^I!, 
D,D,,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  With  Inlro- 
duction  by  hts  Gmoe  the  late  Archtnshop  of 
Canterbury. 
"  A  lit  RiemorLftl  of  a  preaicher  of  rare  eloquence  who  did 
aot  nitofc  his  BngmEunt  gifts/' — Rec^i^* 

3.  Christ  the  Light  of  all  Scripture. 

And  other  Sermons.    By  the  Ut*?  W^  C,  M  AGEl, 
D.D,»  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
"  It  it  hardly  necessary  to  recammend  dtscQunes  so  full 
of  freiH  thougnt  abd  vigorous  reflection/*— (7^<iN^rt 

4.  The  IndwelHnor  Christ 

And  other  St^mons.    By  the  late  H  ENRY  Ar-IX)N, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Islin^on. 
"  WortKv  to  take  their  place  among  the  mailerpiecei  Of 
die  old divTiiea.*— i>«t/>  Ttltgr^, 

5.  Christ  and  Society. 

And  other  Discourses.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  DONALD 
Maclrod,  D.D.»  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chap- 
lains, 
'*  Admirable  and  seasonabte  discoitr^e^/' — ScoUman, 

6.  The  Christian  Certainties. 

Djscoiw^es  in  Expo&jtmn   and    Defence  of  the 
Christian  Faith.    By  John  Cufpoud,  M,A., 
D.D, 
"  Full  of  force  and  actuality/'— AZ/^^w^y  W^rld, 

7.  Christ  and  Economics. 

By  the  Very  Rev,  C,  W.  Stubbs.  M,A.,  Dean  of 


»yt 
Ely. 


♦'  Full  of  tHe  Chmtiaaity  of  Christ/'— i?c*ff. 

8,  Christ  and  Our  Times. 

By  the  Ven.  W,  Macdonald  Sinx'LAIR.  D.D., 
Ar^ideacon    of  London,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  Chaplain  to  H,  M.  the  Queen. 
**  A  braire  and  opportune  hoo\J*S^akrr, 

9.  The  Lord's  Prayer 

Sermons  preached  in  Wesirajnster  Abbey.    By 
the  Very  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar.  D,D.»  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 
'•Very  tuggestive  and  helpful/' 

Stmdmy  ScJk^  Cknmkie, 


10.  The  Comrade-Christ 

And  other  Sermofis,   By  ilic  Rcw. 

**  Livins  «ermo«»  for  m  U^mg  «■»•' 


II.  Christ  and  Scepticism 


By  the  Rev.  S.  A.   AULXAHO&i,  M.  A.  1 
or  the  Temple  Church. 
"  A  volume  which  would   redeem   the    trur^pji 
Church  of  England  from  the  chaj^«  «r  lanenoaA.^ 

12.  Labour  and  Sorrow. 

Sermons  on  Some  Aspects  of  Him 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox   LlTTl-E.  \\.A 
Worcester  CathedraL 
^*  Worthy  to  represent  Cathedral 


13.  Essential  Christianity. 

And  other  Sermons.      By  the  Rer.  Hlfiai 
H17GHES.  M.A. 
**  FoU  of  aident  evangehcal  #ea1,*' 
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Voices  and  Silences. 

By  the  Very  Rev,  H.  D.  M.  SpkmCS. 
of  GlouceslcT. 

studin  tucik  a 


^*  A  preacher  who  r»Ily 
win  find  thai  he  hat  added  very  much  lo 
which  mtut  provide  the  backbooe  of  evoy 


15.  Ten-Minute  Sermons 

By  the   Rev.  W.   RonEltTSON  N* 
LU  D. .  Editor  of  •*  The  British  Wi 

*'  Each  one  of  thetn   i«  ft  ihoufhtfkil, 
lofty  in  tone  at  it  is  straightforward  and 

16.  Temptation  and  To^ 

By  the  Rev,  W.  Hay  M.    \\    AlTJ 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Pi 
Missionary  Society. 
*'  Earnest,  icnsible,  and  well  wrirtenn  de 
Gi 

17.  The  Teaching  of  JesusT 

By  R.   F.   HOKTON,    M..\-,    D.D.,   AaHii 

•'  Rcvclaiion  and  rbe  Bible,"  Ac.  1 

**  Mr  Horton  Here  evpouod*  1Kb  taachlac^kiJ 

no  little  insight,  fervmir»  and  unctioft. **.^  TYfi^i:,  ^^^ 

1 8.  From  Faith  to  Faith. 

FeUow 


By  J.  H.   Bernakd,  D.D.. 
College.  DubUn. 
'*  An  extenaive  armoufV  for  iht 
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ALIGHIERI,    A  New  Translauon.    With   Biographical  loiroduclion,  Notes 
and  Essays,  &c.     By  the  late  E»  H.  Pi.UMv^rRK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  WcUs. 

Volume  L — Life,     ffefl,  Piirga(on\    Medium  Svo,  tit. 
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'HE    LITERARY  STUDY  OF    THE  BIBLE.    An  Account  of 
the  leading   forms  of  Literature   represented    in  the   Sacred 
'^ritingK,     By  RtciURi>  G,  Moulton%  M^\,,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Ihe  University  of  Chicago :  formerly  Lecturer  in  Literature  under  the  Local  Lectute» 
Syndicate  of  the  UnitenBity  of  Gimbridgc. 

Third  Edition,  Deroy  Svo.  ro».  6d. 
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FAHAL.I1EL  OHAPTEBS  FROM  TEZB 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS  OF  **AN 
ESSAV  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POPULA- 
TION,"    By  T,  R.  MaltmL's,  1798-iSoj.     j*.  net, 

PBABANT  BENTS.  Bein^  the  Fmt  Half  of  sm 
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ENOULND'S  TREASURE  BY  FOREIGN 
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THE  MEBCANTIIiE  SYSTEM  AND  ITS 
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THE  THEORY  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE,  WITH  SOMF.  OF  ITS  APPLICATIONS 
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DICTIONARY  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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LL,D.,^.K,S, 
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M.A.    Crown  flm,  U.  UL  net. 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE.  By  i'»nui'  H  Wickstekl^.  PArt  L 
EletneoU  of  the  Theory  of  Value  or  Worth.  W  tlh 
Diagrams.     Ginbr  8vo,  j\  M. 

THE  .TOINT  STANDARD  t  a  Plain  Exposition  of 
Monetary  Princjploand  of  the  Monetary  Controversy. 
Bv  Elijam  Hkl.m.     Cmwn  Svo,  i-*,  6tl.  rcL 

NOTES  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
FROM  THE  COLONIAL  P*'iNl  OF  VIEW. 
ICy  a  New  Zealand  Colonist.     Crown  evo,  4*.  6d. 

SOCIALISM:  Beinjf  Notes  on  a  Political  Toui.  B> 
isii  Hknkv  WaixoN,  late  Atiomey-Generid  of  Victoria, 
Aiistraia,  and  CocnmUsloner  fur  Liquiry  from  ihat 
Province.     Demy  8vo.  io».  6d,  „^ 

THE  LABOUR  QUESTION  IN  BRITAIN. 
By  Paul  de  Rdtf^ieits.  With  a  Preface  by  Hknri 
DE  TotJHVU^tE,  Tnm*lated  by  F.  L  D.  HuRHtiiTSfN, 
B.A     Svo,  riv  net.  _ 

EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  WORK.  .  By  Joii^  Raie, 
M.A.^  Author  of  *' Contemporary  Socialtsm.  CrowTi 
Svo,  4*,  Ofl.  net.  

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH.    By 

P^ofrv^o^  \oHH  R.  Commons      Bvo.  711  net. 
THE    UNEMPLOYED.    By   GRi*i->irKv    DKAt.H, 

Secretary   to   the    Labour    CooimisAion,    Crown   J?vo, 

3S.  6d.  net .  **.,.. 

THE  CONFLICT  OP  CAPITAT>  AliTD  LA- 

BOUR  HISTORICALLY  ant   i  i  V 

CONSIDERED.    Heine  a  Hiito 

Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain.    I'o 

Second  and  Revised  Edition.     Crowjt  3vu,  /i-  6d. 

HANDY  BOOK  ON  THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

Third  Edition,  revised*    By  GRuwiiK  Howrm..    Crown 

Bvo,  j«.  6d.  net.  

POPULAR  FALLACIES  REGARDINO 

Bl  METALLISM-     By  Sir  Robert  P.  Eix,cI'MBE. 

Crown  Bvo,  3^.  6d.  »et. 
By  Ptxf/.  FEANCrS  A,  WALKER,  Ph.D. 
INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM* Crown 

8vo.  5i  net. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY,    ^vo.  13*  6d. 
A  BRIEF  TEXT-BOOK  OP  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY,     Crown  9vo,  6*.  6d. 
FIRST  LESSONS  IN    POLITICAL  EOO- 

NOMY.     Crown  Bvo,  51. 
THE  WAGES  QUESTION.  A  Treatise  on  Wage» 

and  the  Waxes  Class.     Extra  crown  Avo,  8s.  6d.  net. 
MONEY-     Extra  crown  3 vo,  8%   6<1    i  ef. 
MONEY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  TRADE 

AND  INDUSTRY.     Cm*n  Hv  ,  7-  6d. 
LAND  AND  ITS  RENT.     Fcap.  Bvo.  3*.  6d. 

By  Pn*/  EVC.ENE  V  BOHM  BAIVERK, 
CAPITAL  AND   INTERES  1 .    A  Critical  His^ 

ten  r  seal  Theory.    Tr^n^  laird  witha  Preface 

aii  V\'iLi.iAM  Sm  Af'T    LL.D    t'Vij.  X3«.  net. 

THE  iVE  THEORY  OP  CAPITAL. 

1  raiij-iatcd    with    a    Preface    and    Analysts   by    Dr. 

William  Smart.    Svo,  i»«,  net. 


By  Frirdrich  von  Wikslr. 
"  Aialysi^  by  Dr.  William 


NATURAL  VALUE. 
Edited  with  a  Preface  « 
Smak  I.    Svrt.  las,  nel. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY 
01  VALUE.  ON  THK  LlNh-  UF  MENGER. 
WFTSEK.  \Nn  lirunt  BAWtkK  By  Dr.  Wil- 
li .'*  nri, 

LIFl  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

r  Cm^r  i--^  BcM:}rR.   VoL  1. 

-  \  Ijsnd'Ui;  Vol.  IL — Street* 

.11.  Vol  HI.     Block  1  of  Build- 

in.;  „     iK»fc  ;  V*.l  IV.— The  Trades 

of  h^si.  LoaU*>u;  V^iU.  V.,  VI  »  VIL.  and  VIIL— 
Papulation  Clarified  by  Trader  ;  Vu|.  IX.— Compaii' 
iOiWj  Survey,  and  Conciuiion*  tw«  h  an  Atatrnct  of 
Volii.  L-IX.).  8vo,  75.  6d.  nel  eaiK  vomme.  (Case  of 
fi.ve  Jccomc>anytng  maps.  Crown  8y'  ,  s*.) 
THE  AGED  POOR  IN  I.NGLAND  AND 
\N  By    CH^kL£5    Booth. 


.Mr^  Beh    and  Bo.^^amqukt. 


I 

RlCli-: 

the" poor'  An'd^  their  '  APPINESS, 
MISSIONS  AND  MIS-'>IUN  PHIL^NTHROFHY. 
By  JturN  GoLUiit-     Crown  Svo,  i*.  6^1.  net. 


MACMILLAN  ^  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


Cb^ristmas  Hppcal 

SAINT  MARK'S  HOSPITAL     | 

6C1 


FOR 

Fistula,  Piles,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Reel 

CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.G. 


f (}un^co  1835. 


Prrtidfut-THE.  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  IJ3RD  MAYOR. 
Tr,.i>utfr  .RICHARD  BIDDL'LPH  MAR1IN.  lisy..  M  P. 

The  only  ENTIRELY  FREE  Hosplul  specUJly  devoud  to  (be  irmtmeot  of  thase 

distressing  diseases. 
Half  the  Bed*  cloud  for  want  of  Fund«.  200  Peticntx  waiting  for  Atfmttah 

HELP  VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

JCUGAR  PENMAN.  Strrr. 


CITY   OF   LONDON    TRUSS   SOCII 

a&    PINSBURY    SQUARE. 

E8TABLI6HED  1807. 

Par  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdt 

|m  patton—H.R.R    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.G, 

Urc««ttrcr-JOHN    KOR8URY,    Ek|. 
Thk  Patients  (numbering  about  10,000)  are  of  both  sexes  jind  all  ages,  from  children  of  a  mc 
to  AdulU  over  95.     Over    HElf  8.  MlUlon  (528,590)  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  U. 
" "        *  itlj  ■  


of  the  Chanty.    Additional  Funds  arc  greatly  needed  to  meet  tlie  increasing  demand) 

Charity.     Preniiaes   recently   enlarged,  providing,  inter  a/ia^  a  separate  entrance,  wraiiing-ro 
female  attendant  for  female   patients.     Subscriptions,    Donations,  ^nd  BequesIS  vml  h 
fully  tcceived   by   the  Society's   Bankers,   Lloyd's   Bank,  Limiied,  72   Lombard  Street,  m» 
Sccretarv  at  the  Ins>titution.     N,B.— Patients  are  relieved  In  and  fPOm  ail  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  JOIdN  WlIirriNGTON,  Secf 


PROVIDENCE  (Row)  NIGHT  REFUGE  and 

CRISPIN  STREET,  LONDON.  E, 


Founded  I860  by  the  tmte  Rev,  Or.  QILBERT. 


trustees:   Alderman  Sir  STUART  KNILL,  Bart.;   FRANCIS  W.  PURSSELL,  1 
JOSEPH  WALTON.  Etq.,  Q.C. ;  STEPHEN  WHITE,  Esq. 
Every  night  in  the  winter  months,  from  November  to  May,  food  and  shelter  are  prov 
cost,  to  nearly  30O  deserving  homeless  poor  men,  women,  and  children,  absolatdy  inespectiv 
EBbrts  are  aLsu  made  to  start  them  in  life  a^tn. 

In  addition  the  Charity  maintains  a  Free  Soup  Kitchen,  a  Home  for  20  Servants^  i 
Women  out  of  cmploymenL 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Hon.  Manager,  FRANCIS  W,  PURSSELl 
Jamaica  Buildintji,  St.  Michacrs  Alley,  Cornhilli  E.C,  Cheques  may  be  cnMie4  *'  LONDON  J 
STOCK  BANK,  Ltd.,  Princes  Street,  E.C." 

THE  ROYAL  ORTHOP/EDIG  HOSI 

For  Club-Foot,  Spinal  and  other  Deformities. ' 
297  OXFORD  STREET  &  15  HANOVER  SQUARl 

/W^^/^-HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.    /»«/fwi-H.R.H.  THE  PRIKCE  ^ 

/'^i^kZ-THE  RT.  HON,  THE  LORD  WANTAGE,  K.Ca.  VX 
Ckmirm^ut 0/C0mmfifrf~-StK  WALTER  GILBEY,  Bart.  rf*<wi»rTr— RICHARD  B.  MARTIN,  i 

SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTiONS. 

Number  of  PtUieiUs  benefited,  acftrty  80,000,     Jito  jos.  constitute*  a  Life  Governor  ;  t%  S>^  *   1*  ciuu 
L^  x*.  smtttally  aa  Aanusl  Gaverrvor ;  each  entitled  to  recommend  p«iietiU  in  pruprjriion  to  iiir  JkUiL>nat   o\ 
Funds  Uftfaatly  Nettded  for  current  <Mrpen<titu  re,  and  to  payoffs  Loau  of  £s^  Crum  the  Hattker^  \ 
«taodiQX  accounU   f  1896.    Coatribuiiocu  thankfully  received  ^f  the  HoBptlaJ  by  Mr.  TATE  S.  MANSFORI 
or  by  the  Tfe*fiur*r  at  Mit im's  Bank   Umited),  U  Lombard  Slrwt*  E*C* 


CbnsTmas  H 


ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL 


roUMOED  I75B. 


nuff  Sekcoi^fAAiTLAHO  PARK.  HAVERSTOCK  HILL.  N.W. 

Jumor  Sihiyol—ALEXAUOnA  ORPHANAGE,  HORNSEY  RISE,  N. 
ConvaUsceut  Homt^HAROLD  ROAD,  MARGATE.  KENT, 


BMnken,—Litudon  Joiml  SturJf  {t«nk,  PHHCm  ^rwef,  M*C. 


A  Hatlonal  InsUlution-Undenomlnatlonal.  Now  In  URGENT  NEED  of  Funds  Supports  600 
Orphan  and  other  necessitous  Children,  of  both  sexes,  varvtng^  In  age  from  Infancy  to  14  or  (In 
special  cases)  15  years.  5,500  have  been  trained.  Two  Votes  allowed  at  each  half-yearly  Election 
for  every  Guinea  Subsertbed*    Contributions  thankfully  received  and  all  information  ^iven  by 

Oific^^:  js  Ciii:\i».io>,  L<»stMJV,  EX.  ALGERNON  C.  P.  COOTE,  MA.,   VarrM'^. 

"•"?  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Founded  in  1795,  has  sent  out  more  than  a 

THOUSAND     MISSIONARIES. 


liftBt  year's  iBoome  was  £136,000,  but  i^lO,000  additional  Is  reqiiired  to  maintain 
effloiently  present  org^anisations. 


Funds  art  also  urgently  needed  for  the  following  special  objects : — 

(i)  To  relieve  the  distress  among  the  converts  who  are  sufferers  from  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Bengal  and  to  rebuild  shattered  mission  premises  in  thai  district. 

(2)  To  organise   the   much-needed  mission   work   among   the   Awemba   people 
in  Central  Africa* 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solictted,  and  may  be  sent  to 

Rev.  a.  N.  JOHNSON,  M.A., 

J 4  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C. 


LONDON    CITY   MISSION. 

KOUNi^ED  i«j5.  EVANGELICAI^  AND  PIONSBBIHG. 

470  MISSIONARIES  EMPLOYED,  123  of  whom  visit  Special  Classes. 

Over  Haifa-Million  MBN  Personally  Visited  I-ast  Year. 

The  City  MisMOoary  ts  a  friend  in  the  homes  of  tlie  poor,  where,  when  praciicAbte,  be  reads  and  expoimds 

Holy  .Scripture.     Converts  are  urged  to  join  the  s  isible  Cbtifch, 


RESERVE  FUND  ABSOLUTELY  EXHAUSTED  It  XTMa  NEEDED  AT  ONCE  lor  PrcssingClaims. 

Tftojurtr—F.  A.  SEVAN,  Esq. 

SefrftaH4S^K^v,  T.  S.  HUTCHINSON.  M.X,  Rkv,  R.  DAWSON,  RA. 

C>^i^^— 3  Bridfweli  Vlttcc,  Londoiu  E.C, 


CbrJgtmas  Hpp^ 

GREAT  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  HOSPITAL,  i 

President:  H.RH,  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 


r»|| 


The  LocaI  General  Hobpitul  for  North  LondoO|  and  iht  onlj  one   ftTuDable  I 

1.000.000, 

special  DepartmcDtn  for  Women  and  children,  Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  Skiu,  and  Dc«it 
Patients  are  ndtnittcd  FREE»  8ickneRBa«d  Potertj  being  the  only  passport*  to  jm 
Bedii  for  165  In-pationte,  46  of  v^hich  «re  wnnsed  for  want  of  fiinaa. 
12  B«dft  for  Paying  Pnticnta.  13CX)  In-patients,  and  27»000  Ont-pati 

The  Hospital  is  unendowed,  and  entirely  dependent  on  Volantary  Subacription^ 

annual  Ij.  ^^ 

Annual  Subsciijition  of  5s.  and  upwards,  nnd  Donations  or  I^epacies  of  anv  *l 

anllciled. LEWIS  M.  GLBiWTOy  ATg/?!?, 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  ASYLUM,  HOLLOWAY,  L 

HOMB  POR  SCOTTISH  CHILDREN. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,   axi 
H,R.H,  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  DUKE  OF  ROTHi 


Founded  in  1815  for  maintenance  and  education  of  the  ChiUrm  of  SctftHsi^ 

Marines  who  have  died  or  been  disabled  in  the  s<^nfice  of  their  Country,  and  the  chUi^ 
parents  resident  in  London.  Since  its  incorporation  upwards  of  2000  children  have  bie< 
educated.     For  want  of  money,  the  number  of  children  has  been  seriously  reduced  witbio. 

The  Directors  earnestly  appeal  for  additumui  fundi  to  enable  them  to  nstore  ihe  nil 
what  it  was  formerly.  New  AnnuQt  Subscriptions  and  Donatiom  wtTl  be  gralpfully  rcceH 
Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co..  59  Strand,  W,C.,  and  by  P.   D.   GRAH4 

~       Why  Winter's  Want  caJls  for  Winter's  1 

ON    THE    PART   OF   THE 

ST.  GILES'  CHRISTIAN  MIS 

BECAUSE  for  Thirty-seven  years  past  the  Sickly  and  Destitute.  th«  Hunn^y 
largp  numbers  sousrht  and  received  our  arj. 

BECAUSE  to  so  many  of  the  Deservlnff  Poor,  Winter  and  Want  cotne  huidHQ^I 
tnonihs  they  have  worked  laboriously  for  ihc  barot  necessarie*  of  Ufc, 

The  cocnine  of  winter  finds;  them  pen ttilc^s  and  vtrithout  wotlc,  which  they  s««k  earnestly 

Fnrelieved,  ihcir  sufTcrinRS  arc  piteous. 

W«  seek  to  distribute  Food,  Firing,  Blankets.  Clothing. 

rour  flnuneiat  mipport  eartieMl^  ^oiirite€i4 

TasASUIiBJi:  F.  A,   BE  VAN,  Esq-,  D.L.,  54  Lomimrtl  Sirtfi,  E^C,\ 
SUFRfilArrRKoeNT :  WlLfJAM  WHEATLEV,  4  Ampton  Street,  Regriti  S^m 
Ckegues  ahJ  Postal  OnUrs  ttmy  /r  crxtssed-^lXf^^v^  Bakci.av  A:  Co. 


BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

Ofirce:  5  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  WX.  (Ute  of  27  Red  Cioo  Square,  W.C.) 

ESTABLISHED  1851.     {Ctrtijied  under  ^^th  mtd  j6M  f  let  c^ 


'A 


t^mte*  tJke  Pattvmiffw  fffH.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G, ;  H.R_H.  THE  PRIN- 
Pfwridemt—ms  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
Tiramnr-THB  HON.  PASCOK  CHARLES  ChYH, 
Ha>,Ait *—MZSSRS.  GLYN,  MILLS  &  CO.,  Lombard  Street.  u^Cfrt4tfy^W, 


1 


OlJJECTS.— «.  To  receive,  educate  or  counnue  the  education  uf  Aduli  Fcntale  Deaf  Mutes  from  low 
A.  To  give  industrial  tmiaing  and  religious  instruction,  with  a  view  to  e&Able  Fecnide  Xj€ 

liveUhood  and  occupy  some  u.%eful  position  in  Itfc, 
(.  To  provide  a  Home  for  those  who,  from  incapacity,  tnfirnut)'  or  agie,  arc  unable  lo  d^ 
their  own  maintenance. 


An  AnnuaJ  Election  of  Inmates,  free  for  three  years,  takes  place  in  June. 
Mmll  JUHUiat  amount  for  nubtecance  and  instniction. 


Inmates  are  also 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ready  nwi  Day.    \Viih  i6  Portmits  and  u  Plans,    Crown  8vo,  6% 

Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  FITCHETT  (*•  Vedette"). 

T^se  Talis  an  wriittHt  not  (9  j^hrify  war^  but  ta  rmurisA  fatriattsm.  Each  sktkh  is  i&tnpUU  in 
iistif;  and  ihough  no  formal  *ju0tatUn  of  authorities  is  givtn^  ytt  all  the  availahie  liUratare  on  eath 
<z^eHt  iiescrihed  has  been  laid  under  contribution,     7%^  sketches  will  btfpufui  to  be  historitally  aauratf. 


INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY  :  An  Historical  Sketch.    By  General 

Sir  John  Advb,  CC-R,,  R  ,\.     W>th  Map,  demy  8vo,  js*  6d.  [AVWy  tkix  dAy. 

MRS.  E.  B.  BROWNING'S  LETTERS,    Edited,  with  Bio^rraphical 

Additioiii,  by  FRfc.rjKKK  <;.  Kf' v'  7  xnW,,  with  Portraks,  crovro  8vo,  15s.  net. 

From  the  ./  THEN.EU^f.  —  '*  U  '  rh  to  isay  that  thes.e  volumes  arc  the  first  adequate  contfibutioo  which 

lus  b«cn  m-ide  lo  li  vc^i  knowledge  of  ^  .;,  ♦  ,  *  The  iiiestiixuble  value  of  the  coUection  t*  Uiat  it  cojitains  not 

merely  iutere-»lin£  cnttca.!  writing,  but  :  v-:^pre»*sion  of  tt  ptfrsoiwlity." 

MRS.   E.   B.   BROWNING'S  COMPLETE   WORKS.     New  and 

ChcaiKr  Edhiotu     Complete  in  j  volume,  with  Portrait  aod  Fa<,5iti»(le  of  "'  A  Soonet  from  tJie  Portuguese,"     Lii-^c 
craiim  Svo,  bound  in  clothe  with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

*,*  This  EdUloQ  U  uaifomi  with  the  Two-Volume  Edition  of  Robert  Browains*s  Complete  Works. 

TWELVE  YEARS  IN  A  MONASTERY.     By  Joseph  McCabe,  late 

F.ithcr  Anton V,  O.S.F.     Lar^e  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d* 
DAIL  V  NEWS.'''*  A  striking  bock.  .  .  ,  Well  for  Mr.  McCibe  UiAt  he  lives  ui  the  Victoriati  age.     If  thi»  w«re  lh« 
age  of  Mary  Tudor,  mo*!  of  u«  would  be  trooping  off"  to  ^ee  Mr.  McCabc  fried  at  Smith  field.** 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  EGYPT:  being  an  Outline  of 

the  History  of  the  Egyptiafts  under  ihcix  successive  Masters  frooa  the  Roouui  Conquest  ualil  iww.     By  E.  L* 
BuTCilKR,  Author  of  *'  A  Strange  Journey/'  "  A  Black  Jewel/"  Slq.     t  vols.,  crown  Evo^  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  HAWLEY  GLOVER,  R.N.,  G.C.M.G. 

HyLadyGunKR,     Edited  by  the  Kighi   Hon.   '>n   RjriAMLi   TivtiLt,    l!,^n.,   G.CS.L,   D^CL,*   LL.IX,  F  R.S. 
With  P.jftr.iit  and  Map^,  demy  8vo,  14s.  [/n  a  /'civ  day i, 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ARTHUR  YOUNG.    With  Selections 

from  Im  Correspondence.     Edited  by  M.  BfcrMAM-EowAXDs.     With  a  Portraits  and  3  View*.     Large  crown  Svo, 
TiS-  6<i.  [fm  ii/fUf  dan. 

LORD  COCHRANE'S  TRIAL  BEFORE  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH 


in  iS»4,     By  J.  B-  Atlw.     With  .i  Preface  by  Euwa»u  D^  > 
avo,  iS*. 


SI-   La'v,  CjinmAtidtr  ko>*3l  Saw,     With  Poriiait. 
[Oir  DectmUr  6. 


THE  WAR  OF  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE,  1821-1833.    By  W. 

Aljson  Pif  iLLirs.  M^.,  Ute  Scbotar  of  Merton  College,  Senior  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  With  Map. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7»,  6<1. 

FRIENDSHIP'S   GARLAND.     By  Matthew   Arnold.     Second 

Edition.     Small  crown  Bvo^  bound  ui  while  clothi  4^.  6d. 
DAILY  yEiyS.—**Ail  lovers  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  of  genuirte  humour  will  haul  with  delight  the  republication  of 
*  Friendships  Gariaad.*  .  .  .  The  book  Ji  written  throughout  in  the  highest  poMible  fpmt&,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  ptag<^ 

in  it," 

ENGLISH  SANITARY  INSTITUTIONS  Reviewed  in  their  Course 

of  Development  and  in  *omc  ol  thctr  Political  and  Sscial  Relatioru.  By  Sir  JoHS  Si»oh,  K.C.B.,D,CL,  Oxford 
LL.D.  Camb.  and  £djiiu,  M.D.  Hon,  Dublin,  M.Chir,D.  Hon.  Munich.  ConiuUiog  Surgeon  and  Past  Senior 
Sutgcoo  to  Sl  Tbofiuu't  Hoiptial,  fonnerly  the  Medical  Officer  of  Her  Majesty*^;  Privy  Council,  and  lately  a  Crown 
Member  of  the  GraeiaJ  Medial  Couocilp  &c.    Second  Edition.     Demy  BvOj  vS&. 


NEW    NOVELS. 
'DEBORAH  OF  TOD'S.     By  Mrs.  Henrv  De  la  Pasture,  Author 

vf  "  1  he  Little  S<iuirT,"  "  A  Toy  Tragedy,'*  &c.     Crown  Bvo,  65. 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD.     By  Francis  H.  Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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SELECT  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  TEACH 


I 


JUST  READY.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The   Herbartian    Psychology   Ap 

to  Education. 


By  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  President  of  the  Education 
Scotland,  1 896  7;  Rector  of  the  Free  Church  Training  College,  A 


i 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  HER  BART 

By  Chr.  Ufek.  Translated  by  J.  C.  Zinser,  M.A.  Edited  by 
GARMa     Crown  8vo,  2  s.  6d. 

APPERCEPTION. 

A  Monograph  on  Psychology  and  I'cdagogy.     By  Dr.  Kari.  Lan< 
by   Fifteen    Members   of  the    American   Herbart  Club.      Edited 
Garmo.     Crown  8vo^  3s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION. 

By  Gabriel  Compavr^.     Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  H»  PaI 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  PEDAGOGY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical     By  (iAiiRiEt.  Compayr4    Professor 
Schools  of  Fontenay  and  Saint  Cloud.     Translated,  with  Introduction 
Appendix,  by  W,  H.  I-'avne.     Crown  iivo,  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Introduction  to  its  Principles  and  their  Psychological  Foundati^ 
HoLMAN,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Education  and  ^faster  ofi 
University  College,  Aberj^stwith.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

THE  STUDENT'S  FROEBEL. 

By  \\\  H.  Herkord,  B.A,     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Part    h — ^Theor}^ :  W'ith  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Part  IL— Practice. 

STUDIES  IN  HISTORICAL  METHOD. 

By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  INFANCY. 

By  CoMENius.     Edited,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  by^W.  S.  ATuvi 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  ['21 
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l\foiv  ready  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  bindings, 

NELSON'S   NEW  SERIES 

OF  TEACHERS'   BIBLES. 

HEW  ILlDSTRATIOliS.  MEW  COMCORDAIICE.  MEW  HELPS,  HEW  MAPS. 

Thcst  1 1  At  III.  w  /  \Ui  \  i.  .  ,  ,.nt..iji  U.  .ii.riful  new  Edition!  of  the  Bible  printed  from  new  typc.along  with  Dr.  WitiCMT'i 
*'  ll.t-i  n  thin  paper. 

'1  !•  uincd  in  the  "^Trea^ury  "  xn^  absolutely  anique^and  hiive  aU  been  prepared 

i,c*pctial  ,  :.-,    ..-  ,  ....  „^  i..„ .l ..iics  in  the  vanou»  subjeca  treated  of. 


THE    ILLUSTRATED    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

^     iMjn,     With -jw.  llSustr.itiijii.  i>f  Fijllo  Sunc?,  :hw1  Sitc^,  chiefly  from  I'hotographs  by  BoNriL^, 
'^id  others.     576  jui^j' -      \n    I.   in;    lYwi.er    is.\3r:      Cloth  extra,   red  edge*.     Fncc  *>.  6d. ;  or 
-f  rott,  round  corner^,  rrd  itiulcr  j^oUl  cdijcv.     iVtcc  $>,  6d. 


A  CLERK  OF  OXFORD,  and  his  Adven- 
tures In  the  Barons  War.  Ky  fc.  EvcitErT- 
Okkkn,  Author  o*  "  Ihc  Young  Pioftecri,"  **  I«  Taun- 
ton Town/'  *'  Shut  lo, '  &c.  &c  Crown  3vo,  bevelled 
lioords^  clotb  extx^     Gilt  Top.     5*. 

••  SISTER  "  :  A  Chronicle  of  Far  Havan.     By 

E.   EvEuiTT-GiteKKi  Author  of  '*MoUy   MeJville," 

I  "OUve  Rotcoe,"  "Temple's   TriJil/'  &c.  &c.     With 

I        £iltbt    tUuiirationA   by  J»    Finnkuore.     Crxiwn  Svo, 

p        bevelled  boajnd&t  cloth  extra,  z\h  ed^ev     5>. 

AN  EMPEROR'S  DOOMT^^Tbc  Patriots  of 

Mexico-     By  liEiRiiEMT   H AVKN4,  Author  of '* Clevcly 
Si«hib,"  "  Under  the  Loae  StAr,'"  &c,  &c.     Crown  Bvo, 
bevelled  board^^  cloili  eidrA..     With  Eight  lllu^tnitionik 
by  A.  J ,  B,  Salmon.     GtU  Top,     5 v. 
''  A  H^artmf  mmi  well  itlmttrnUd  tt^ry*' —  Recokl*. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  WILD  FLOWERS: 

a  Bof'k  for  the  Vcmnnf.  By  M.  C  O'OKe,  M.A.,  I.L,D. 
(UxtJ-K  Matt)  I  be  Five  Parts  in  One  VoJunic.  With 
Ten  Coloured  PUtc*,  iUu>trattng  Forty-two  Wild 
now«r>»  aad  J96  li.tigTavii}]{%  Pu&t  $vg,  clotb  extra« 
giilt  edges.     5s. 

THE  BRITISH  LEGION :  A  Tale  of  the  ciT- 

VvA  War.  By  HfcituKitT  HAYB3iiit»  Aiiibor  of  '*Ati 
Emperor'»  Doom,  *  &c.  &c  Crowii  3va,  doth  eitm. 
With  Six  I lbt»trai  iout  by  W .  H .  Ma »<#*, t>o>  .    jt-  6ti. 

THEISLAND  OP  GOLD:    \   ~  », 

Ity  Cordon  STAiiir-s,  \LD.,  R.N  / 

Inch  a  Sailor."  **  How   \^mV  M  ^^K  mj  .  L;^lu- 

_        letlea,"  Ac  &c     Cro\>                      h  eatta..  With  Slk 
I        lUmEtmttonK  by  Aixa                           )».  M. 

TOM  TUFTON*S  TRAVELS.  Uy  I    Imk^TT 

(;kii>:^,  A4.ii>ii.ir  rT  "  L>oau)tiqu*!'s  V>ni;cin«:f;,'  •'■..':.  o>.c. 
Crown  Svv,  cl<^lh  extra.  wLlb  Sia  lUu«iratia{i4  by 
W,  S.  Stacmv.    |«.6d, 

POPPY.  Hy  Mrs.  ISLA  SlTWKLL»  Author  of 
"Tbe  i;oldcii  W-x.f/'  "In  Far  Japitn/^  ^<tc  He. 
Crown  8¥o»  doih  extra.     lUuJitniteil.     x'*^  ^« 


THE  VANISHED  YACHT.    ByE.  Harcourt 

Bli-uagi',       LMj>vn    dvM.    cloth    extra.       llltLStrAte^l. 
Paix  Mali.  Gauette. 


PARTNERS:    a  School  Story.     By  H.  F. 

Gethji.n.     Post  3vo,  doth  ejttnu     tw.  6d. 


FOB  THE  QO£EN*S  SAKE;    or,  Ttie  Story 

of  Litde  Sir  Cannar.  By  E.  EvERETT-Gmtew,  Author 
ol  '*Sqnib  and  hii  Fnenrl-,  '  itc-  &c.  Po»t  8vo,  doth 
extra.     1%.  6di. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  QUEEN;  or,  Jack  Fen- 

leit;l/»  Luck,  A  Storj  of  the  DuAh  to  Khartoum.  Bjr 
Hanolp  Avkkv,  Author  of  "  Mttkm^  a  Ma  >  of  Htm, ' 
A:e.  &:c.     Post  Svo,  doih  extra.     >«. 


BRAVE  MEN  AND  BRAVE  DEEDS;  ox, 

FaitioUk  Stonesi  from  Kmofcxn  History.  By  M.  B. 
SvxGit,  AuLhijr  f.f  "A  Child  u(  ihe  Mcw>,  '  *'A  Help- 
ing Hand/' &c.  &c.     Po»t  BVO,  cloth  CJttHL.      «.  6d. 


VANDRAD  THE  VIKING ;  or.  The  Feud  and 

the  Spcllt     A  'I'nlc  uf  the  Norsemen.     By  J.  Stokeh 
CwjusruN,  With  Six  lliustraiiomby  HuuaktPaton. 

'    Po4t  Svo,  doth  eictn.    a». 

**  AJimg  Mtary  ttttii  t^UJ" — S r.  J ambs  s  GA£KTTe. 


BREAKING  THE  RECORD:   The  Story  or 

North  Poiar  bJtpetlition*  by  the  Nrt^a  Zcmbla  and 
bitiu:licr)(cn  Rfiuic.  By  M«  Dot'CLAii,  Author  of 
'Acrosi  <;re«nUnd'5  k^-fwldv'*  PoU  8vo,  diiot,\^ 
eAtr.4,     With  >0  llius.tr»ti<in».     A. 


CMt/  Edit  Urn  of  tki  Fopntar  Devoiutmtl  Work, 
COME    YE    APART.      DaiJy  Keadiniis  in  the 

Life  uf  Clm*t.  By  the  Rev.  /  M,  Millkr,  D.D., 
Author  of  **  Lire's  Byways  and  Waysudcv,"  4c.  Po*i 
8vo,  dotlit    u*  oec 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36  PATBRMOST^  SOW.  LONDOR,  E.G. 

Parkside,  EDINBURGH;   and  NEW  YORK. 
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Second  Thousand*  demy  8vo,  grilt  top,  10s*  6d. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  AS: 

His  Times,  Life,  and  Work. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  KNOX  LITTLE, 

Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral* 
Author  of  '*  Labour  and  Sorrow,"  &c. 
With  rortrait  from  the  Fainting  by  Fro.  Itartoicm 


The  TIMES  says  :- 

'*  We  can  thank  Canon  Knox  Little  for  an  interesting  and  trust worti 
life  of  saintlv  character  and  wor]d*wide  influence.'* 


4 

wortj 


The  DAILY  CHRONICLE  says  :— 

"  On  the  whole,  after  making  all  due  deductions  from  such  unquali 
awaj'ded  but  rarely  to  any  religious  biography,  we  have  no  besitatioa  in 
book  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  modem  literature ;  a  book  whii 
read  widely,  and  one  which  will  be  found  worth  a  careful  study/' 

The  ACADEMY  says:— 

"  Canon  Knox  Little  has  written  an  excellent  book.     He  shows  an  \^ 

gracious  delicacy  of  tone  and  touch Written  independently  of ' 

Canon  Knox  Little's  stands  well  by  its  side;  less  minute,  but  scarcely  le^ 
written  with  an  e^^ual  grace  and  restrained  fer\'our  of  style." 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  :— 

•'  A  book  which  few  will  be  able  to  read  without  genuine  pleasure 
profit/' 


iure  i 


Just  Published,  with  Two  Maps,  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  lOs.  ( 


A  STUDY  OF  ST.  P 

His  Character  and  Opinions. 


i 


By  the   Rev.  S.   BARING-GOULD,   M, 

Author  of  **  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  ^. 


TJkg  Academy  says  : — "This  book  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  performance.  St.  Paul's  journeys  are 
made  vivid  to  us  by  skilfully  realised  descriptiona 


SK^f^^ 


The  Daily  Chrmtck  my%t — *^ 
delightfully  written,  and  shows  t 
Gould  has   not  only  made 


Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  List 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF   CARDINAL  WISEMAN.     By  Wilfriu  Ward, 


Author  of  "William  G«'orgi»  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movcnun'. 


:  irob. .  crown  8vo,  345. 

f/rt  d  fern  days. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS,  AND  STAG-HUNTING  RECOLLECTIONS.    By  Lord 

Riii^LicsDALE.  Master  of  the  Buckhounds.  \Zq2^^.  With  34  Hates  and  35  11  lustrations  in  the  text, 
including  Reproductions  from  Oil  Paintings  in  the  pos^s^ssion  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen»  Original 
t>niwings  by  G.  D.  Giles,  and  from  Prints  and  Photographs.     3vo,  35s, 

SEBVIA:  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.     By  Herbert  V^vrA^f,  M.A.     With  Portrait  of 

the  King  and  a  Map,     8vO|  13s. 

Extract  from  Preface  :  *'  IVt  do  mi  st«m  h  smpett  that  wiihi*  HtUt  men  ifmn  iwo  dayf  railfivm 
ottr  taptiai  there  lies  an  nndexebped  rottntry  ^  exirattrdittanf  fertUUy  and  paieHtiai  toealik^  possessing  a 
hittoty  more  wondtrful  thtsn  any  ftiry  tale,  ana  a  race  0/  hfroes  and  p*itrhfi  tma  may  <mt  day  set  Europe  by 
l/u'e'Tf's." 

ROCK-CLIMBING  IN  THE    ENGLISH    LAKE   DISTRICT.    By  Owen  Glvnke 

Jones,  B.Sc.  Lond.»  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  jo  fuU-poge  (Utistraitions  to  Collotype,  and 
<j  Lithograph  Plate  Diagrams  of  the  chief  Routes.    8vo,  15s,  net. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY ;  Where  and  When  She  Wrote,  Who  She 

Was,  the  Use  She  made  of  the  Iliad,  and  How  the  Poem  Grc^-  under  Her  Hands.  By  SAMUEL 
BLrtl«EJt,  Author  of  '*  Erewhon,"  &c     With  4  Map&  jind  14  lUuslratioQS.    8vo.  los.  6± 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  S TORIES. 
A    TSAR'S    GRATITUDE :    A   Story   of  Modern   Russia.     By  Fred  J.  Whishaw, 

Author  of  "  A  Jk>yar  of  ihe  Terrible,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.  65. 


By  Edna  Lvall.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

.     By  L.  B,  WALroRD,  Author  of  "  Mr. 


WAYFARING  MEN  :  A  Theatrical  Story. 
IVA    KILDARE:    A  Matrimonial   Problem 

Smith,"  &c.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

RACING  AND  CHASING.     A  Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.     By  Alfred  E,  T, 

W  \TSOS,  Ed\ior  of  the  BiidmintdM  Afai^asine.     VV^ilh   16   I'lal*:;^   3.rA  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
G,  H,  J.\LLANi>,  C-  \L  Brock,  H,  M.  Brock,  and  Harington  Bird,    CrowTi  8vo,  js.  6d. 


NEIV  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 
THE   PINK   FAIRY    BOOK.      Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.     With  67   Illustrations 

by  H,  J.  Ford.    Crown  8vo,  66, 

WORDSWORTH.     Edited,   and  with  an    InUoduction,  by  Andrew   Lang,     With 

l*hntogravTire  Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mouni,    i6    nimtralions,  And  numerous  Initial  Letters,  by 
Alfred  Par&oss,  A.R.A.    Crown  8vo»  6s. 

HERE   THEY   ARE ;  More  Stories.     \V  riucn  and  Illustrated  by  Jas.  F,  Sullivan, 

Author  of  '•  The  Flame  Flower/'  Stc.    Crown  8vo»  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF   THE   THREE    BOLD  BABES  ■■  Hector,  Honoria,  and 

Alisander.    A  Story  in  Pictures.     By  S  kusAMiiND  Pkakm.k,     With  2^  Coloured  Pbtcs  and  34  Otit 
line  Pictures.    Oblong  410,  3s.  6d, 

THE  PROFESSOR'S   CHILDREN :   A  Story.     By  Edith  H.  Fowlek,  Author  of 

••  The  Young  Pretenders.  '    With  24  Illustrations  by  EthkL  Kaie  Bi'RCESS.     Crown  8vo,  65, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'THE   ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  GOLLIWOG." 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.   ^^  ords  by  Berth  \  Upton.   With  Coloured  Plates, 
Ac,  by  Florence  K.  IfPTOK.    Oblong  4to»  6ft, 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  <Sc  CO.,  London,  Ntw  York,  and  Bombav. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFP 


PERPETUA  :  A  STORY  OF  THE  PERSHCLr 
OF  THE    EARLY  CHRISTIANS,      By  the  Rev.  S.  BAKiNG-<:k)ULi>, 
Author  of  *'  Mehalah,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s, 

**  A  triumphant  piece  of  work.** — Daify  Chnmklc.  "  A  rcftUy  bcfttttiful  jstory/*^ — ^^^ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  1 
LATE    BISHOP    THOROLD.      With  a  Portrait;  and  an    Introdad 
the  Bishop  ok  Winchester.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s, 

TENNYSON  :    His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 
By  Stopford  A.  Brooks,  M.A.,  Author  of*' Early  English  Uteratui^ 

Sixth  Thousand.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

•*The  perfect  study  of  Tennyson's  art*" — AcaJemy. 

THE   INVISIBLE   PLAYMATE;  and  W.V. 
BOOK.     By  William  Canton.     With  Two  Illustrations.      Crown  Si 
top,  3s.  6d. 

'*  Mr,  Canton  has  won  us  with  ibis  book  as  surely  as  Mr.  Barric  did  with  *  Margaret  < 


r 


GARDEN,   ORCHARD,    AND    SPINN 


I 

eS 


Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  **  In  my  Indian  Garden,'*  &c.    Crown  Svo,gilt  I 
"  A  prose  poem  of  tUe  seasons,  instinct  with  ^race  and  feeling.'' — Saiurday  Revig^c^ 

THE  CLOCK  OF  NATURE.     By  Hugh  Mac 
D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Gate  BeautifuV  &c.     Third  Thousand. 
gilt  top,  5s. 

"  Full  of  instruction,  clear,  deHntte,  and  to  the  point." — /W/  Mall  Gatett€, 

T^HE  life  AND  WORK  OF  BISHOP  THOi 

X        By  the  Rev,  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of**  Life  and  Ti 
bishop  Laud.**     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s* 

•'A  book  which,  in  many  respects,  may  be  called  a  model  biography." — Daify  7*/^ 

TRAVEL   PICTURES    FROM    PALESTL 
James  Wells,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Bible  Object  Lessons,"  &c.     Wit 
Illustrations  by  A.  Tvvidle.     Royal  Svo,  gilt  lop,  7s.  6d. 

**  One  of  the  best  books  on  Palestine  that  we  have  ever  read/* — Daily  CAn^nstii. 

1"HE    FOUR    PILLARS    OF    THE    HOM] 
R.  F,  HoRTON,  M.A.,  D,D.,  Author  of  ''Success  and  Failure," 
Svo,  IS,  net;  post  free,  is,  2d, 

(Vol.  XL  of  '' Tavistock  Booklets.**    A  List  of  other  Vols,  sent  post  fr«e4 
"  Books  to  read,  to  buy,  to  think  over,  and  to  enjoy." — LaJ/s  PiKlorukL 


ISBISTER  vS.^  CO,  Ltd.,  15  &  16  Tavistock  St.,  Covunt  Garden, 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS   BY    IAN    MACLAREN. 
THE    POTTERS    WHEEL.     By  the   Rev.    John  Watson,  D.D.(Iaii   Maclaren). 

CrowD  8vo,  cloih,  3s,  6<1- 
CoxriExrK. -^Thc  Potter's  WH«d— Depinure*  In  Life —Broken  Homes— Lots  of  Gaod*— Trkls  of  Faith— Miiwiag  the 
Prif*;  of  Lift— Vctittiout  Ch'IJrtfn— Oi>«ciiriiy— Vant^hing  lllusi  jn4— The  Defeats  of  th;  Soul  —Tnc  Veilirtg'  of  the  SodI  — 
Pcrplcrxific  PruMJciii-fi— The  WorlJ-Sorrii'*  — Tfie  Problem  of  Periional  SafTcring —DiAlh —Ojir  Departed. 

THE   IAN   MACLAREN    YEAR  BOOK.    DaUy  Readings  from  the  Works  of  Ian 

MACLAi*EN.     KovmI  jjtn:*.  •■n  i  tic.it  %mA\l  vo^urn*,  cloth,  3:4.  6dL 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN   KALENDER.     With  Characteristic  Illustrations  of  Drum- 

tochtv  and  Illu^trilivc  Borderv     Snvall  (A\o,  id  a  nftat  box,  sk  6d« 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  MASTER.     Tkird  Edition,  completing  15,000.    Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  6'V, 
"  We  c^o  cordiAlly  tfcoinioeod  the  book  &»  oii  able,  i^uggestive,  and  ntawe  readable  work  on  a  subject  of  pereimial 
inlereiU"— ^iTikiivrtr  HermM, 

KATE  TARMEGIE  AND  THOSE  MINISTERS.    Cro*n  8vo,  art  Unen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

' '  1  nd  Kiiinour^  ami  marked  by  cIom:  ob(Sierv;ittOQ  of  the  chanLclemnc  featureii  uf  Scottish  coutitry  Ufe. .  .  . 

THE    DAYS    OF    AULD    LANG    SYNE.    Fourth  Edition,  cdmpleting  60,000. 

Cmwn  HvK\  !»r«  Imrri,  s;i!!  tap,  6*. 
*'  t.>     *"     '        '  "  '        '    repucation  aj^  a  delineator  of  Scotch  chAfACter  is  more  than  mainiained  In  tfic 

bcautii',  r.J  id  ihif  volume,  ,  .  .  Thechi/acter*  in  'The  Diy^of  ^'^^'^  Latt^  Syac  ' 

are  i>  a  .  to  be  in  the  printed  p^ges.     Tbsijr  delmeatox  has  umicnitooi   them  .ill  t  > 

ihf  inniu-.i  r.;.. -..■,.--,  ,,i  ■■;i--ir  I'lrUir;.    — /-'.j',-.    :\civi. 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH.    Thirteenth  Edition,  completing  90,000* 

Cr'iwii  8vo,  iut  tincn,  gilt  top,  6*. 
*'  Mr.  MarUueo  has  done  a  jeood  piece  of  work.    There  i&  a  depth  and  force  fts  w«U  as  teadtraets  ia  the  writer's  appre* 
ination  of  country  life  in  hi't^  native  land," — AtJumPum. 


WORKS   BY  J,   M.    BARRIE. 
MARGARET    OGILVY,     By   her  Son,   J.  M,  Barrie.     With   Etched   Portrait  by 

Mani>-1iSj>..     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss,     Fouhth  Edition,  coiupleting  40,000. 
"Thill  is  a  bcaiitifuJ  idyll — deep,  lender,  true.  .  .  .  Here,  undoubtcaly,  we  have  a  permanent  a«  wefl  as  a  fascinatttiK 
Aod  eonohlin^  addition  to  oor  literature,  and  a  bo^k  that  appeals  noc  to  any  pirticular  class  but  to  the  Human  Heart  tcselL' 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.    Fifteenth  Edition. 

"We  think  thjU  thi^  is  the  very  bat  of  (he  many  good  iketchei  gf  Scottish  posaot  life  which  we  have  ever  read." 

AULD  LIGHT  IDYLLS.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s,     Eleventh  Edition. 

"At  oncv  the  tnouit  suoce^^fulf  the  mo'^t.  tridy  literary,  and  the  mo«i  realistic  attempt  that  has  been  mule  for  year« — tf 
noi  for  geoeritioii"  —\\y  rcpnjducr;  humble  Scoltiih  life,"—  V/*-* /a/^:»r» 

MY  LADY  NICOTINE.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.     Eighth  Edition. 

'  A  ver:>  delightful  b  loL      Wherever  it  is  opened  it  will  please." — S/^tAk*r^ 

WHEN  A  MANS  SINGLE.     A  Tale  of  Literary   Life.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 

top,  6a.     ELBvtviH  Edit* U.S. 
"  From  one  eo-J  to  the  other  ihe  »tory  it  bright,  cheerful,  a.\(\Mn\\xi*^^SaiurdAy  Rfvitw* 


BY   DAVID    HAY    FLEMING. 
MARY  QUEEN   OF  SCOTS,  from   Her  Birth  to  Her  FHght  into  England  :  a  Brief 

liioi^ruphy  \\^i\^  Lritical  Notej^  A  few  Document!i  hitherto  unpubliihed,  and  an  Itinerary,    B/  Davio  Hav  FLt:ti(M(M 

cr.:*..  ?<....,.  I.. n.  -.  ,»\ 

♦♦  1  -  of  wealth  by  reason  of  its  marvetbut  collection  of  docuiientarv  evnideocc.  much  of  it  for 

ihe  f\f^i  •liblc  form.  .   .  .  The  reader  will  rise  from,  its  perii^il  feeling  probably  that  f  jr  the  i^rst 

'  ue  he  1.   -  -  •■-  T  s  -  -  s-y   "  ''•*^  esieolial*  in  the  Marian  controversy. "^^^i'iiiM^OTe  Daiijf  MaiL 


CHEAP  EDITION.    JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE    LOWELL    LECTURES   ON  THE  ASCENT    OF  MAN.    By  Prof.  Henhy 

Di(uvMu^4t>,  K  R.S.E*     price  3*.  6d,  net.     Sixth  Ei'Ttiom,  completing  »s,cKXi. 
^'  WtihoMfi  tK:(Ui£  ai  ail  superhrial,  his  biok  is  one  of  the  simplest  aou  tnasx  popular  ever  written.     He  is  one  of  the  few 
who  Citn  iTiik?  a  oa«nplet  •deacific  subject  clear  ta  any  ordinAry  capacilfi  aad  atcraclive  to  aoybody  with  a  cUtiuner  of 
im-ginati  ni/' — Dttity  AVn*#.  

BY    W.  J.    DAWSON. 
THRO'    LATnCE  WINDOWS.     By  W.  J.   Dawson,  Author  of  "  London   Idylls,'' 

'■'■■'  Crown  8vo, ckith,  6v^ 

C«-  Children  oi  Amalek-Why  Craddock  did  not  go  to  Church— The   Hred 

_Wife—  i  -The  Parsimony  of  Mrs.  Shannon— The  Blgaey  in  the  Oraww— Potlcrbee* 

«t  S«nu;»u     A  Pitiui  FiAud,  _^ 

BY   AUGUSXS   SABATIER 

OUTLINES   OP  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF   RELIGION.    Bisedon  P^rchotogy  aid 

Hi  '  vry       f* M   ^  V      -  t  ^  S  ^  1 »  1 1  c H    T> Mrj  of  the  Ficulty  of  Pf oiiiUQi  ThcoIo^y*  P^^i V     A  ith Drilled  Tran%Uu>n  by 

K        T  r     .      '  '     I  loth. 

'.  tfi^  ^r^ateit  lucidity,  its  arranfeoi^^nt  is  excslleni,  the  boak  is  aUv*  in  cv.'iy 
:  A  file  spirit,  whj  hai  lived  through  the  exfKrieace  cmb<>Iied  in  the  bojk 


UGHTi 


ATKRJfOStER. 
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Jdeat  Christmas  Gtft^Books 


Crown  8vo— cloth.  3/6;  French  Morocco,  Red-gilt  edges^  5/-  net- 
Demy  8vo — cloth,  design  by  Herbert  Railton,  gflt  top,  7/6, 

OUR  ENGLISH  MINS' 

SECOND   SEniES,    Contatnhig— 


ST,  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

By  tlie  Rev.  Canon  Newbolt,  M.A, 

YORK  MINSTER, 

liy  the  Very  Rev-  the  Dean  OF  York, 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

By  the  Rev»  Canon  Dickson,  M,A. 

NORWICH  CATHEDRAL, 


ST.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon   Liddllu  > 

SALISBURY  CATHEDRA! 

By  the  Very  Rev.   the  Dean  of 

WORCESTER  CATHEDRA 

By  the  Rev.  C&noD  Teignmouih 

EXETER  CATHEDRAL, 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  £l>mondSv  I 


By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dkan  OF  Norwich 

With  nearly  too  lOustrations  by  Herbert  Railton,  Ai.exakd£r 

and  F.  C*  Kitton 


THE  FIRST  SERIES  VOLUME,  uniform  with  above,  may  also 
various  bindings,  containing —  Westminster,  Canterlmry^  Dttrham, 
lVim/t€ster^  and  Ghuctsitr,     By  Dean  Farrar  and   others, 
Herbert  Railton  and  others. 


fSBISTER  &  CO.  Ltd.,  i^  &  16  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Gar den% 


1 
I 


ITwo  Splenbtb  Christmas  Storid 

NOW    READY.      PRICE    SIXPENCE     BACH 


"GOOD    WORDS" 
Christmas  Number 

THE  LOOMS 

OF  TFME 

By  Mrs.  HUGH   FRASER 

AtTTMOR  OF  **  PALLADIA,"  ITC, 
Ilhistrated  by  LANCELOT  SPEED. 


"SUNDAY    MAGA2 
Christmas  Nu|y|| 

THE  SOUL 
OF  HON 

By  HE8BA  STRETl 

AUTHOR  OF  ^*iBS&ICA's  riRST  fR 

lUastrftied  hy  1*  t> 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  BOOArS£LL£A'S', 


t 
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DAVID  NUn,  270-271.  STRAND,  LONDON. 

LATEST  PUBLICATIONS  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AHD  LIBHAfllES. 

GOSSIP  FROM  A  MUNIMENT  ROOM. 

,  {574    to  tOiS.      TninscfiljcJ    and   I 

n  Antique  p^per,  writh  deckle  ttdgesL      _. ^^ ,_- „- 

uy  Fytton  ft«  girl»^  Mary  Fyttuo  ai  Miutl  of  Honour*  and  Annt;:  Fyuon  (New. 
!  in  gill  bot-kram*  »umped  with  ihc  AXtm  and  denccs  of  rhc  Fytioa  aad  Newdc* 


Being   Passages  in  inc 

tive^  of  AiiJi«  aad  Mjiry  Fyiton,  1574  to  tOiS.     Tninscriljcd  and  EUited    by   l^dy  Nkwdigati -NcjwtiMiA  1 1. 

Sni.M  J  .1    iii-i--:  ni.-r-    orinteii  on  antique  p^per,  >rith  deckle  ttdges.     With   -^  Photogravurci  from  the  Galtery  at 

'  Bound  i 

e-*^- ' -  -    ,  -  -'■  ••--■ 


•,•  AfTorJi  a  qujiinl  and  charming  j?liinp«e  of  EugUih  Country  and  Court  life  at  ihtr  «id  of  the  SUteenfli  Century. 
ami  u  importani  on  account  of  th«  aJKMMlcti  connection  of  Mary  Fytton  whh  Shakespeare.  'Vi\t  ounieTOUs  lettcn  and 
^ocunusnt^  are  prijited  mrMitm  it  Httmtim. 

SOME  PRESS  NOTICES. 

Mr.  Wii.i,JA>4  A«CHCD  in  the  DA  HA  CHRONtCLE.—  *'-  Of  th«  valuo  of  llic  bi>okas  a  piciure  of  fxmity  life  under 
I  li/jtbctK  an<t  Jamci  l,^  1  ihaJl  toy  iiothing  herr,  but  «haU  confine  my  attention  to  the  lijtbt  thrown  by  theno  document* 
Mpon  the  queAtion*  *  Was  Mary  Fytton  the  raysterunifr  Dark  Lady  (of  the  Sonnets)  ? '  To  my  thiaktng  the  antwer  i»  abnoftt 
indubitably  '  VcS.'  *' 

DM 


T.— *•  Awake 

1/  DAILY 
,  ktt«r»ar«  fu;: 


'.laos  of  special  interest  to  students  of  Slukespeare.*' 

itinjz  book,  ,  ,  .  Lady  Nevrdc|tatc  bus  performed  her  edtfeortal 
^c  a  dear  and  itriking  picture  ot  sixteentn  t^entiiry  nuinner«  an/l 


Mr.  Tylers  editioa  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  (18^  i«s.)»  in  which  the  theory  ifut  Mary  Fyiion  is  ilic  *'  Di 
J^dy  "  is  elatKirately  worked  out^  nuiy  still  be  bad  at  the  onsinal  price. 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH.      Poems   in   Two    Volumes.      iSo;. 

tdiit«3^  sik\iii  u^injducuon  on  the  Wordsworthiin  Sonnet  and  Notes,  by  Tn,  HuicniNsois,  M,A.     a  vob.  h;ilf  buck- 
r»m»  With  bibel,  7s,  6d,  oei. 

•**~An  aUoJtJtefy  fnhhfiil  r^^vfoduciJon  t^KtMally,  anJ  a  fftcstmile  reptrodnction  eypographtcatly,  of  the  Ckcoous  f*oem' 


Of  tJi"^  L.yri.:Al  it.'ii  lO*  \v.t<  i»Kcwivr  ^'nnit.i 


fiaeit  work,     Mr.  H 
-  l*vt,  and  will  be 
I J  I  he  Chiswick  Pi 
tviue  of  Prof.  Dowdcii 


"-  nre  worthy  of 
<?rtof  Ulera- 
tnlle  cdiligti 


THE    ^TT^ATLES    OF    MADAME    SAINT    KATHERINE    OF 

)  Lited  from   the   Edition  of  Atibt   J.  j.    HoLEA^sf!^,  Tours,    185a,  by  ANLmtw  Lsso.     With 

dii    „  _   ,  Headpieces,  Initial,  und   Taili»»ec<s  by  Sclw-yn   Image,     Square  i^mo.  151    pjij^cs,  beauiifatly 

prii*7oti  .ii  ibti  iJc  V  innc  Press,  on  Handnxade  Paper,  Title  in  Red  aod  Blacky  bound  in  balf-buckrain,  7s.  6d.  net. 

•,•  The  FiftecntlKentury  French  Text  iiere  tramlated  by  Mr.  Lang  is  of  extreme  intercfrt  to  the  student  of  ihe  maf 
vclinus.  as  well  as  00  Aicuunt  of  the  Saint"*  connection  with  Joan  of  Arc.  Of  this  exquisitely  printed  volume  only  350  are 
itiued  for  the  EoKlish  market  00  llantUmadc  Paper  and  50  on  Japanese  VeUum.     'ITie  price  of  the  bitter  is  jQt  is.  net, 

THE  IMPERIAL  SOUVENIR.     Verse  3  of  the  National  Anthem 

T — '   ■■    '  '      '  .'--i- I    ''■'-<■ -I  -  i'-'--—- 1  Languages  spoken  t}i"- 1,.  ...  .t,»  i-.,^,,t-,  f,'™..:., . 

Roman  type.     Wi 
I-  Moeen«att<jaccoui| 

CJtl  itu'.IL  CtfUL'-'-iia-       Aji  ni  >;4iiUy  i"  uUtiu  .-jijciuin  in  >.jijpi'4i|i  4*0,  CVCry  pagC  Sel  liJ  uclui  au  t^;  w.jmt  • ,  siiijiiK')     l ml 

m  boards,  with  Cover  designed  by  W,  Robinson  and  pnotetl  in  ColouiKi,  ts.  (is.  mL  post  fre)n^ 

•  >  r  .,iL'.  «..T  {  Mir.f.n  Tn,.Tii  likewise  been  struck  off  on  Japanese  Vellom.  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  onl>,  and. 
cloth  gilt,  at  **,  fid.  Likewise  so  copies  for  ^ale  on  real  Japaoeie  Velium»  printed  nn 
i  by  the  Publisher ,^  bound  ih  vcUum  loard&gill,  at  j^i  its,  frd.  net. 


LETTERS    FROM    HEAVEN.     A    Communication   from   a   Star. 

Edite»l.  h^    j^rrTnlsfirri,  by  G,  K,  WAir*,  M,A,     tCmo^  96  pagei^.     Pttmcd  at  the  Ballanlyne  PresA^  on  mitiijuc 
p;iper.     A1n*.^  .cwc'lI^  ^-d.  net.  \jd.  po*i  free) ;  tn  limp  motocco,  e^gcs  gill,  i^s,  6d. 

•»•  A  bold  but  iliotoLijiljly  rcvcrenttal  «Mcfnpt  10  realise  the  conditions  of  esiilence  for  the  blessed  dead. 


THE  FE^JTTFN'T'   piTrmivf.     a  Manual  of  Prayer  and  Practice. 

1  by  C.  E.  \VATT>t,  M,A.     j^mo,  jjq  pp.     Pnutcd  al  ibc  BalUiityne 
r    ^^d.  pott  freeX     Limp  morocco,  edges  gilt,  i-i.  od. 

'*  The  Peoiidit  Pilgrim'  w«i  oneci  the  ntoM  funoiii  and  popular  devoliooal  works  of  the  Sevenleenth  Ceniurx, 


Re-e«Jii 
Press,   < 


STUDIES  ON  BIBLICAL  SUBJECTS.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe 

i'Aumrv,    iJ  !>..  Amnor  af  '*l.nzUk\    I  tik.   Liymuioji^v,    iVc,    No.  L:  HAavLaxiAs   iMruujtitL-K  ow  T»ir.  lliuiK 
vu  I'omL.**  Ueiiif;**     I'K  nn   %n,\    Ti'i-u,  m  *4t:*  ^a«f  .Sjtaa,    A  CocnpvmtiTe  Study  of  Genoit  1.  «.    Crown 

:'\-o,  tit  pngeSi  With  riiit^lr  illnrii.      ClcUft,  tiiiCUt^  ;>    6d. 

*»*  A  caMfol  afudy  of  iJl^  cxHicepltona  connceted  m  ibc  Mytbotagy  of  Babylottia  and  in  llie  Hebrew  record  with 
«.1i.f'>s  .Atid  thv  Atoy^  pel  wwl^d  m  ♦  mgon  tnd  m  the  ffmbK<itm>  it  .  f  th*  lawless  sod  evil  element  In  the  univeme. 
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In  Handsome  Binding,  Gilt  Edges,  with  nearly  400  lUastrations,  7$.  M 

GOOD  WORDS  Volume,  I 

Edited  by  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D.,  One  of  H.M.  Chaplain 

SELECTION  FROM  THE  CONTENTS  : 

EDNA   LY ALL'S   NEW  STORY: 

WAYFARING    MEN. 

V/iih  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon   Browne. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  Dakota  Hero.     By  Edward  S.  Bond. 
Be&ide  a  Summer  Firc»     By  William  Canton, 
Clematis,  a  Story  from  ibc  Chinese.    By  Prof.  R.  K. 

Douglas. 
La  Ferme  k  Marie.     By  L.  H.  Yales, 
Their  Wedding  Day,     By  A  M.  Cameron. 
The  Tutor's  Wooing.    By  Aleirandcr  Gordon. 

BIOQRAPHICAL  PAPERS. 

The  Great  [imperor,     Ry  William  Canton. 
Louis  Pasteur.     By  Mrs.  Percy  F'raukland. 
The  Queen.     By  Mrs,  Oliphant. 
Recalled  to  Life.     By  B.  M,  Ward. 
St,  Francis  of  Assisi.     By  Canon  Knoic  Little,  M.A. 
A  Scotch   Lady   of  llic   Olden   Time.     By   Sheriff 
Campbell  Smith,  LL,D. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCH/EOLOQICAL 
PAPERS. 

The  Early  Chmtian  House  a i  Rome.     By  the  Rev. 

S.  Baring- Gould,  M.A. 
The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.     By  the  Dean  of 

York. 
Some  Recollections  of  1870    Ry  Uie  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
St,  PauVs  Cathedral.     By  Canon  Ncwbolt»  M.A. 
Wells  Cathedral  Church.    By  Canon  Church.  M.A, 

ART  AND   LITERATURE. 

A  Memorable  Art  Class.  By  rhom»i5  Sulman. 
Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.  By  Edward  Pinningion. 
Some  Recollections  of  Carlyle's  Talk.     By  William 

Black. 
Feme  Aspects  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ"      By 

David  Connor, 
letters  and  Letter- Writers.    By  Canon  Gee, 
The  Kepplestoneand  Qrchar  Collections  of  Pictures. 

By  1.  M.  W. 
The  Patriot  Songs  of  Greece  By  Isabella  Fyvic  Maya 
The  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson.     By  William  Canton. 
On  somr*  Caricature  Portraits  of  Thackeray  in  Pen 

and  Pencil.     By  George  Somes  Layard. 
\1ctorian  Literature.    By  Andrew  Lang. 
1  he  Poi  traits  of  William  ihe  Silent,    By  Mrs.  Lecky, 


SOCIAL   PAPERS. 

On  Betting.  By  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  U,i 
A  Plea  for  Precocious  Children.  By  F.  SAxi 
The  Institutional  Church.  By  A,  I  fo^den  Bj^ 
Recruits  and  Recruiting.  By  L.  'W.  Linizicsf^ 
International  Women's  Con^ms.      Bjr  Jciiie  l 


a 


SCIENCE    PAPERS. 

*'  Bleeding  Bread."     By  G.  Clarke  Muttall, 
Sixty  Years'    Progress  in    Engineering, 

Fleming. 
Progress  in  Locomotion.     By  M.  G.  \l 
Microbes    and    Ntineral    Waters*       By   Mac 

Frankland. 
A  Great  Shiplniilding  YarcL     By  the  Rjffr.  % 

Thomson.  MA.  ' 

English  Watch  work.     By  F.  J.  Britten. 
X  Rays  in  the  Edison  Laboratory.     By 


'4 


■4 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  i 

The  Caves  of  Covesea.  By  C.  F.  Gordon -Cirni 
Crete  and  the  Cretans.  By  Edvrard  Viietdlr. 
The  Lighthouses  of  the  Far  North.      By  E<}«;J 

Robertson. 
The  London  Com  Exchange.    By  W, 
In  the  Streets  of  Parb.     By  E.  G.  O 
At  the  lop  of  the  Pyramids  of  Ghiwb. 

Macmillan.  D  D..  LUD. 


oheil^l 


NATURAL  HISTORY    PAPERS 

On  Some   Birds  with   Little  Son^.      By  ilicj 

R-  C.  Nightingale. 
Notable  Dogs  of  the  Chase.     By  St.  Bernard 
My  Nighl  with  the  Conger,    By  Ed  nurd  S^err  1 
Ei dcT' Du ck  Fanns  in  Iceland .     By  L ' 
Hands  and  Feel.     By  F.  G,  Aflalo.  i 

The  Krakrti :   Pergonal  Reoiinlsccncc^      t^ 
T.  BulJcn. 

SUNDAY   READINGS   FOR   EAC 
SUNDAY   IN  THE  YEAR.     By  the  li 
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WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  XMAS  LIST. 

Three  Beautiful  Gift  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  gill,  gill  edges,  3s.  6d.  each, 
Profuselj  liluiiiratcd  by  liAkot.D  Coi't  hNti  and  A.  J.  Johnson. 
I     "  BEAUIIFULLY  BOUND:' S£0t4 warn.         "  MAKE  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS/ —^W/ij4  f^^efA(y, 

MISS    BOBBIE.      By   ETHEL  TURNER. 

"  simply  delijjhtfuL  ,  .  .  In  its  htimour  and  it»  penetr&ttug  intight  it  Is  quite  A  m^asicrpiece^  compaJAbte  only  Mikh 
.  Xlt>*  Alcoll'i  '  Little  Men.*  '  —  Daj7y  Afm/. 

I        "  In  «*rery  w»y  »  dcii^btful  book.     It  is  one  ofthoKe  fiimple  hi^tones  of  every  «Uay  life  tluit  chtldrca  of  all  a^ei  like  to 
r«od»  full  of  a  fast  And  funous  (\xn,"—Brititk  Weekly. 

PRINCESS  SARAH.     By  john  strange  winter. 

'*  So  brightly  and  fluently  wrilt^ui  U  it«  and  so  rcfresKinjE  ftfi  admixture  of  huinoui  and  pathos  docf  it  present^  that  one 
^tnay  ufeiy  predict  for  it  a  nuroeroii*  circle  of  enthu&iastic  readera."— /?«*7v  /V/<t-ro/A. 

"  CbaniiiO]|ly  wniten.     It  U  to  be  hoped  that  Saiita,  Clans  will  have' the  good  seuse  to  make  a  big  purchase  of  thii 


fa^cinaCiBi  book 


-Dumitt  Advcriiitr, 


'*  The  work  of  a  skilful  writer.  "—Af<jKrArj/rr  Couritr^ 


AUSTRALIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  ATHA  WESTS  URY. 

'*  Many  willi  he  delighted  with  this  charming  volume^'' — CiH^tUntomatt. 

"  Very  pretty.     Beyond  the  reach  of  carping  crittcism/'— /^n//  Mail  Gtutttt, 


The  Mast  Exquisite  Oitt  Book  of  the  Season.     JUST  READY. 

POEMS  of  the  LOVE  AND  PRIDE  of  ENGLAND, 

Edited  by  F.  and  M.  WEDMQRE. 

Crown  Svo,  art  canvas,  gilt,  gitt  top,  5*.     With  a  special  Til le  page  designed  by  A.  A.  TyRSAYXBp 
I  ;A  rich  collection  of  patriotic  verse,  worthy  to  grace  any  bookfthelf. 


BIGGEST  XMAS  No.  ON  RECORD!!! 

^  400  PAGES,   FINELY  ILLUSTRATED,   FOR  Is. 

Windsor  Magfazine 

kXMAS  (DOUBLE)  NUMBER 
Contains  TWELVE  SPLENDID  STORIES  by 


AND  OTHERS. 
Het^r^l  ArUtle*  of  Strikinff   ruterrni  bff  C  B.  FBY^  B.  X.   WILLIAMS,  and  othen. 


ioo^iabyt 


aROXISjCA^JDjl^        commences  in  this  number. 
A  Brilliant  Novel  by  OT^JLITT    .A^LLEliT 

ITA^  f«l  llaef/ e«ltf«H*««  ilU  pa^fe*  i%rindmor  nite}*  about   tJO,000  tPordM,  nnd  i»  t^'autifuii^ 
litustmUd  bv  #.  •/.  JACOMB'UOOD. 


NEARLY  400  PAGES.  FINELY   ILLUSTRATED. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


16      TBS  CXnfTSMFORART   RETIKW  ADVSBnHBB,    I>fiOBlfBfit| 


Iti  rfo//!  ,  bimfingMp  each  7s.  net     (/tet^^nae 

Stfwig  olath  case,  gilt  fettered,  to  hoia  IS  ootn,,  2s. 

ENGLISH    CATHEDRA! 

i$e:iuufully  lUustraied  by  HEftBEux  RArLTOM  and  Others. 


itU.*,.  Tki mma cftkt Mkcn 


Tt0  DmUx  Cbmalch  tfft-* 

•'  PffUy  iUtie  IfoahiiMgs  ,  ,  , 
viry  aiiracUvi  kafsakn  ,  .  • 
the  hvtty  tliustratwns  are  f^- 
giuiiUty  artiitk. 


The  Pslt  Mmli  QmMctte 

**  Daintily   printed    and   atly-  \ 
writtiH  tuidfs.     There  is  na  bittir  ' 
uriit  afkandhoks  to  tht  'English 
Catktdrak.*" 


The  Rock  m>s  .* 

**  A  dainty  $mn  of  lUUt  books, 
carefully  illmtrattd  and  wtU  got 

upr 


The  OeniiewomMa  says: 


The  Dmlly  Mmii  says: 

**  Dnertnng  of  very  gtntral  ap* 
prtdaliom,** 


The  Sunday*  School 

Chronicle  says: 

** Dainty volnmfs, .  .  .A charm- 
tng  sirits  .  ♦  .  preUily  bound .  .  * 
ixguisiuiy  iUustraiid,'* 


The  ScotamMB  says: 

**  The  namei  of  the  authors  and 

arii'J'  TV ^  ^ ^^  forth§ 

/'/*'  uraiy^ 


I 


I*  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  vit  Very  Rev.  F-  \\\  Failrar, 
of  Caiilexbiiry. 

2.  York  Minster. 

By  the  Ver>*  Rev.  A-  P.  Furet 
Dean  of  York. 

J.  Wincliester  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 

ol  Canterbury, 

4.  St,  Alban's  Abbey. 

By  the  Rev.  Edwaild  Ljddeix, 

of  Durham. 

5.  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev,  W.  H. 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

6.  Norwich  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  LEraoyj  D.D,,' 

Norwich. 

7.  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev,  H.  D.  hi. 
Dean  of  Gloucester* 

8.  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G,  D.   Bovt.s, 

of  Salisbury. 

9.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  NewBOLTt 

of  St  PsLiiVs. 

10.  Ely  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev.  W;  E.  Dickson,  S 
Ely, 

11.  Wells  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev,  C,  M.  Churl  ri,  ,^1 

Wells. 

12.  Exeter  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev,  W*  J.  Edmonds,  B, 

Exeter. 

13.  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

By  the  Rev,  Eumind   X'KfiAui  ks 
Canon  of  Lincoln. 


To   be  followed   by  tamny^ 


ISBISTE  R  ^  CO.  Ltd.,  15  &  16  Tavistock  Stfeet,  Covent  GjuEDnt, ! 
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ETZMANN   &  CO., 

62,  64,  67.  69,  71,  73.  75,  77,  &  79 

HAMPSTEAD   ROAD,  W. 

ConllnuAtroa  Nortli  of  Tottenliain  Court  Road,  ind  near  Euston  and  Gower  Street  Slaiioas. 

61  GRAFTON  ST.,    DUBLIN.  75   UNION   ST..   RYDE. 

USEFUL  AND  DECORATIVE  NOVELTIES 
SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

Special  Illustrated  Price  Lists  Post  Free* 


Richly  Quoed  Solid 

tly^t  Flower  Holxlcr 

rith  cnj;n»v«!  £la$s 

ecatr«  tube. 


Solid  Sllirer  *'  i^neeii  Aflnc"  Aftcmooa  TcaJ5crifiC©i  T«a  Pol 
(nii'iil  With  Ebony  Hanille  and  Knub. 

TwPot      „  iea  IT  « 

Suf^  Basiq  ..  12ft 

Ct^sim  Rw«r  O  16    O 


S*M  I  '.rn|.;'-r- 


£4  15    0 


Maittive  Surliofi 

Silvcf  CoirinihiaQ  CoTunut 

Candlesticks, 

6    in.  high  £3  10  O  per  pnir« 

Si  in.    ,«         117  6       ,. 

II i  in.    t,        8  15  0       ,« 

Do,  Bfr'r  Elect ro-pUted," 
3Tl.  6<1.«  456.^651.  fttrr  pair. 


K£SP  TOUR  BOUBBli 

Warm  and  Comfortable 

AND  PREVENT  COLDS  AND  BRONCHITIS 

THE  "SYPHON"' HYGIENIC  GAS  STOVES 

(CLAWk'S    <  ATi.NT.) 

No  Flue  Required     No  Smoke^    No  Smell 
No  Dirt  or  Trouble.    No  Danger. 

Tii-  "  - :.  H.iN      Ilygicjiic   Stove  gives  a  pure,  cqiiuUe 
'-.  hcAl,  wiikh  CAn  be  gradualea  or  xustained 
rhe  uifet. 

INVALUABLE  FOR  HAUI«  BCDRODMS.  CONSEIIVATORIES. 
SIQK  CHAMBERS,  STUDIES,   ETC.  ETC 
Supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Supplied  to  UMM,  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

mnnx  ron  ^CLuaTHATto  phici  t<sr* 

THE  PATENTEES  r  B,  CLARK  &  CO,.  SYPHON  WORKS,  PARK  STREET,  ISLINGTON.  LONDON. 


Edited  by  the  Rev, 


.ECTURES  AND   SERMONS   BY   PETER  MACKENZIE 

losEf  H  Dawson.     Crown  Syo.     With  New  Fortraits.     js.  6d. 

BECKSIDE    LIGHTS.     By  John  Ackworth»  Author  of  "  Clog  Shop  Chionicles.*' 

Crown  Svo.     Art  Lineiu     Gilt  top,     2*^,  6d. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  BOOKSHELF.     By  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.    Crown  lamo* 

Art  Linen,     Giit  tup.     2-,  6d- 

^     THE  SPIRITUAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AS  A  SATISFACTION 

1^^       II  t  the  Work!   By  J.  Scorr  LitKJii'n;  M.A.,  Warden  of  thcBermondsey 

i 


D  111  by  this  work  is  tKat  dt  »  perToinHUice  which  in  Us  gnvp  of  th«  mb^cii  its 
':4  lu  r»tik   wtlh    the  alileki  treatises  on  iu   theme    ttut  have  appeared  in  thU 


QnL.Lu  knu  COnjJU^i",     A  Series  of  Readings  for  each  Week  of  the  Year  from 
Dr.  Alk\aN0ick  MAt  i.AKEN.    Selected  and  Arranged  by  Rev.  George  CoAXRii.    With  Portnut 

nf  Dr.  MacI:'---      '■'■—  ^"■'    *'-  '-V 
'    I  uiuwt  iflu«:  e  dcv^oiiott*  «>r  »  mure  vAltsftiilc  ti«Jp  to  tkomt  who  .  .  ,  nee«J 

iiKC^ttom  fea  th^  u&n  o(  ihe  l\orvl  fif  tiod.     It  i«  a  rerfccl  nttnc  of  evane«UciU 

Ldd  cpimiaJ  lfMth»   — t^'ot;  /^Tf,  V. 

CHARUL^  H.  KI:LIA\  t  CASTLE  MUEET,  CITY  kOAJ),  KC.  A>f0  »6  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C 
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MUSGRAVES 

NEW    PATENT 

ULSTER  STOYj 

Improved  under  Five  Paten 

Free  from  Danger*    Very  Economical. 
No  Dust    No  Smell.    No  Overheating. 
Easily  Fixed*    Dellvez^d  to  Princii 

C\TALOGir£S  AND  KJITIMATRS    FKCC 

MUSGRAYE    &    CO..    1^1 

SL  Anne's  Ironworks,  Belfast  j  97  New  Bond  Str««t,Ii| 
40  Deansgaie,  Manchester  \  240  Rue  de  RlvoU,  t 


aaung. 
t-inci|^ 


if  you  want  Information  on  any  Subject  write  to  ^ 

P.  S.   KING  &  SON,    J 

Esiabt/sh^d  tSjS^  ai  (hi  (ornrr  of  FarliamnU  Street ^  ^^^^^ 

14    KING    STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S/ 

AND    GENERAL      EOOKSE 
PRINTERS.  ^ 


12    AND 

PUBLISHERS, 


Government  of  India. 
ChinA  Imperial  Maritime 

CuMoms- 
American  Academy  of 

Political  and  Social 

Science. 


PARLIAMENTAHY 
BOOKBINDERS   AND 

Publishers  of  the  Reports  and  Publkafions  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania : 

Political  Economy  Series, 

History  Scries, 
Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Health. 


Columbia  Colleger 

Studies  io  EeosK 

RussiaoMinistryol 

International  Railit 

Poor  Law  Conferd 


14/-     8/- 


MEDOa-YIKORDOfAIlE. 

Pure  HOBDEAUX,  ao  excel leut  lljrbt 
IMiiiisr  Wine.  Tht  mulity  of  thu  wine 
vrlU  be  found  eqtuu  to  wipe  muallj 
•old  iLt  much  hif  ner  pricei* 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

StrPBBIOR  mXNEB  WINE,  old 
Ln  bottle.  Oti  compArlion  it  wtll  be 
roond  Tcrj  raperior  to  frfoe  fnnall j  fold 
al  bl«rber  prioei.  The  ■pproclatlon  thii 
wine  mpcLa  with  frotn  the  ooOBtuittj 
iDCTt'OAinir  norabf-r  oreuBtomen  it  pro- 
cojea  uii  in  London  and  Uie  Prorizioeia 
glvee  ui  addUknal  coufldetice  in  sub- 
mittlnir  II  to  thoeo  who  Uke  pure  Bor< 
dMQS  wlzi«. 


9  DoicMt  BQtilf*  or  B  I>oMn  Plitl*  I^mU9er9d 

Cnrrioige  Paid  fo  any  Railway  Station t 

influditiff  CoMM  and  Jiottles* 


l7^   9m 


All   who  ftnow 
Claret  told 


thete   Wine*   tetl   ut  there    ft 
In  Qreat  BHtatn  to  «quat  them 
iti  value. 


Qenerat  Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS- 

UVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St 

MANCHESTER :  26  Market  Street 


THE 


HAMMOND  Typ 


STAN^ABD    OM^    TBI      Mm/, 


Permanent  Alignment. 

interchangeabi 

14  Languages  on  One  MacM 

ARTIST»C  PRINTINQ. 

Strong  and  Portable  for  Travelle 

Any  Width  of  Paper  can  i 

The  Typewriter  For  tbe  Business  Offlei  \ 

LEARNED  /.V  AN  AFTEXmXf, 


Catalogue*  with  foil  pftrciculars. 

THE  HAMMOKD  TYPE^ 
50  Queen  Vietorla  Street,  Londi 
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A  TURKISH   BATH   IN  YOUR   OWN   ROOM. 

TO  th(  stalwart,  a  luxury  to  thi  invalid,  a  necessity 

Alter  Hunting  Driving,  Shooting,  Pishing,  For  RbeunuiUsm,  Gout.  lumbae>,  Sciatica, 
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**The  Standard  of  Highest  Purity-"-  i/u  L.incet 
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superior  to  be  found."— ii/at'fW  i%iKww. 
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f>         ^  ^^.*^.#!^9W PERFECTION 
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LTD., 

LllTM. 


DAINTY  AND    NUTRITIOUS. 


NO  EQQS! 

NO  RISK  I! 
NO  TROUBLE  1 1 1 
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